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PREFACE. 


Tni  object  of  this  volume  is  to  givo  a  version  of  tho  original  to 
strictly  faithful  as  to  bo  of  service  to  tho  classical  student ;  whilo 
tho  style,  though  perfectly  simple  and  unpretending,  may  contain 
nothing  so  opposed  to  the  idiom  of  onr  own  language  as  to  deter 
tho  general  reader  who  may  wish  to  know  exactly  what  tho  Greek 
historian  wrote.  To  gain  both  these  ends,  however,  except  in  a 
limited  degree,  is  perhaps  scarcely  possible  in  translating  an  author 
liko  Thucydides ;  whoso  style  is  frequently  so  very  obscure,  as 
regards  tho  meaning,  and  so  totally  different,  as  regards  tho  form 
and  arrangement  of  his  narrative,  from  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  our  own  writers  of  history.  It  may  be  well  therefore  to  say9 
that  wherever  the  two  parts  of  the  object  I  havo  mentioned  seemed 
incompatible,  the  latter,  as  the  less  important,  has  been  sacrificed 
to  the  former ;  particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work,  where 
tlie  student  natnrally  stands  most  in  need  of  every  help  that  can 
bo  given  him.  With  this  explanation,  I  venture  to  hope  that  tho 
present  version  may  be  found,  in  not  a  few  passages,  to  answer  tho 
end  proposed  better  than  any  of  those  which  preceded  it  Tim 
very  great  additions  which  within  tho  last  few  yean  have  boon 
rnado  to  onr  knowledge  of  tho  original,  may  reasonably  exempt 
the  expression  of  such  a  hope  from  tho  charge  of  arrogance.  And 
though  want  of  leisure,  arising  from  more  pressing  occupations, 
has  prevented  my  deriving  all  the  benefit  I  might  have  done  from 
the)  works  of'  more  learned  laborers  in  the  same  field,  yet  even  an 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  annotations  of  such  scholars  as 
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have  recently  edited  Thucydidoa,  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  me  a 
decided  advantage  over  •artier  translators.  To  one  of  those 
'  icholars,  especially,  I  am  bound  most  thankfully  to  acknowledge 
my  very  groat  obligations;  though  his  eye  If,  alas  I  closed  to  such 
expressions  of  gratitode.  It  was  under  tlie  personal  instruction  of 
Dr.  Arnold  that  I  had  the  happiness  to  make  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  his  favorite  author ;  and  his  annotations  upon 
the  work  have  never  long  been  out  of  my  hand*,  bine©  they  were 
first  published.  The  text  of  his  last  edition  b  what  I  have  adopted 
for  this  translation ;  and  I  have  sometimes  felt  compelled  to  bor- 
row the  very  words  with  which  ho  rendered  a  difficult  passage ; 
for  when  his  version  was  meant  to  be  literal,  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  change  it 'without  sacrificing  some  part  of  the  sense. 
The  very  few  notes,  too,  which  wcro  compatible  witli  tho  form 
and  design  of  tho  volume,  aro  in  many  cases  only  extracts  from, 
or  references  to,  his  nioro  copious  illustrations  of  the  text :  though 
the  views  of  other  editors,  particularly  of  llaack,  Bekkcr,  G oiler, 
Poppo,  and  Dloomficld,  aro  also  quoted  on  doubtful  passages, 
whero  my  mind  was  not  quite  mado  up,  with  respect  either  to  the 
best  reading,  or  the  most  probablo  interpretation.  With  such 
valuable  aids  at  my  command,  my  task  might  well  have  been  exe- 
cuted far  better  than  it  is.  But  such  as  it  is,  I  commit  it  very 
humbly  to  the  judgment  of  the  public ;  more  particularly  of  those 
who  aro  acquainted  with  tho  original,  and  will  therefore  bo  best 
able  to  appreciate  tho  difficulties  which  a  trauslator  of  Thucydides 
has  to  encounter. 
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i'nccrDiDES,  an  Athenian,  wroto  tbo  history  of  tho  war 
between  the  rdoponncsians  and  tho  Athenians,  how  they 
warred  against  each  other ;  having  begun  from  its  very  outset, 
wild  tho  expectation  that  it  would  prove  a  great  one,  and 
more  worthy'  of  relation  than  all  that  had  been  before  it ;  in- 
ferring so  much,  as  well  from  tbo  fact  that  both  sides  were  at 
tho  height  of  all  kinds  of  preparation  for  it,  as  also  because 
ho  saw  the  rest  of  Greece  joining  with  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  somo  immediately,  and  somo  intending*  so  to  do.  For 
this  was  certainly  tho  greatest  movement  that  ever  happened 
among  the  Greeks,  and  somo  part  of  tho  barbarians,  and  ex- 
tending, as  ono  may  say,  even  to  most  nations  of  tho  world. 
For  tho  events  that  prcccdod  this,  and  those  again  that  are  yet 
more  ancient,"  it  was  impossible,  through  length  of  time,  to 
ascertain  with  certainty ;  but*  from  such  evidence  as  I  am  led 

1  Literally,  "  monl  worthy—of  all,"  etc ;  but  this  use  of  tho  superlative, 
though  one  of  tho  most  common  Idioms  of  tho  Greek  languago,  has  not 
been  naturalised  in  our  own;  notwithstanding  Milton's  well-known  imi- 
tation of  it,  in  which  he  makes  Adam  the  "  goodliest  of  all  his  torn  since 
barn,  Tho  fairest  of  her  daughter*  Eve," 

•  As  ho  refers,  I  think,  to  his  own  actual  investigations  on  the  subject, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  giving  to  f/v  tho  hypothetical  force,  as  trans- 
lators have  generally  done.  The  same  remark  applies  to  tho  use  of  tho 
same  verb  la  the  first  sentence  of  chap.  22,  jaXeirdv  t%p  thtplJttap  avrt)v 
t*9  XerOhrup  diopviHtwcibti  fv;  and  the  truth  of  it  appears  to  be  con- 
finned  by  the  expression  imwvvut  di  tvpiwtro  in  the  same  chapter.    < 

9  The  relative  4*  Is  referred  by  some  to  ecvfmOvri,  by  others  to 
in errfau  j  and  in  either  ease  It  would  seem  but  an  ordinary  Instance  of 
attraction ;  though  Arnold  thinks  that <(  neither  of  these  expressions  can 
*o  admitted."  Thave  preferred  the  latter,  both  because  the  participial 
clause  might  very  naturally  be  inserted  In  this  parenthetical  way  j  and 
from  refercnoe  to  a  very  similar  passage  in  the  beginning  of  chap.  20,  Td 
H*v  oev  waXtua  rwafta  thpov,  jaAtird  ovfa  nnptl  Wft  ttuftnpio  ntorttoai, 
Bchltor,  as  quoted  tjy  Oollor,  supplies  H  from  the  antecedent  eJauso.— 
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to  trait,  on  looking  hack  as  far  as  poariblo,  I  do  not  think  they 
were  great,  either  with  reaped  to  the  wan  or  otherwise. 

2.  For  it  fa  evident,  that  what  b  now  called  llellas,  was  not 
of  old  inhabited  in  a  settled  manner ;  but  that  formerly  then) 
were  frequent  removal*,  and  that  each  tribo  readily  left  the 
place  of  their  abode,  being  forced  by  such  as  were  from  timo 
to  time  more  numerous.  For  as  there  was  no  traffic,  and  they 
did  not  mix  with  one  another  without  fear,  either  by  sea  or 
land;  and  they  each  so  used  what  they  had  as  but  barely  to 
live  on  it,  without  having  any  superfluity  of  riches,  or  plant- 
ing their  land  (bccauso  it  was  uncertain  when  another  should 
invade  them,  and  carry  all  away,  especially  as  they  had  not 
tho  defense  of  walls) ;  and  as  they  thought  that  they  might 
any  where  obtain  their  necessary  daily  sustenance,  they  mado 
little  difficulty  in  removing  :  and  for  this  cause  they  were  not 
strong,  either  in  greatness  of  cities,  or  other  resources.  And 
the  best  of  the  land  was  always  the  most  subject  to  thcso 
changes  of  inhabitants ;  as  that  which  is  now  called  Thessaly, 
and  Ikootia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  tho  Pcloponneso  (except 
Arcadia),  and  of  the  rest  of  Greece  whatsoever  was  most 
fertile.  For  through  the  goodness  of  tho  land,  both  tho  power 
of  some  particular  men  growing  greater  caused  factions  among 
them,  whereby  they  were  ruined ;  and  withal  they  were  more 
exposed  to  the  plots  of  strangers.  Attica,  at  any  rate,  having 
through  the  jwverty  of  tho  soil  been  for  tho  longest  period 
free  from  factions,  was  always  inhabited  by  tho  same  people. 
And  this  which  follows  is  not  tho  least  evidence  of  my  asser- 
tion, that  it  was  owing  to  its  migrations  that  Greece  did  not 
equally  increase  in  other  parts.  For  such  as  by  war  or  sedi- 
tion were  driven  out  of  tiio  rest  of  Greece,  tho  most  power- 
ful of  them,  retired  to  Athcu*,  as  to  a  place  of  security; 
and  becoming  citizens  at  a  very  early  period,  made  tho  city 
still  greater  in  the  number  of  inhabitants;  so  that  after- 
ward they  even  sent  out  colonies  into  Ionia,  as  Attica  iUelf 
was  not  able  to  contain  them.  3.  And  to  ine  the  weakness 
of  ancient  times  is  not  a  little  demonstrated  by  this  too.  Be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  Greece  appears  to  have  done  nothing  in 
common ;  nud,  as  it  seems  to  ine,  tho  whole  of  it  had  not  as 
yet  even  this  nauu* ;  nay,  Injure  tho  time  of  llellen,  the  son  of 

Xvulaivri  seems  hero  to  express  simply  a  iv.w/f,  without  implying  any 
thing  of  its  fortuitous  nature,  a*  il  uiuro  oommouly  does. 
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Deucalion,  it  docs  not  appear  that  tills  appellation  existed  at  all  ;• 
but  that  in  their  different  tribes,  and  the  Pelasgian  to  tho 

'  zreaUsat  extent,  they  furnished  from  themselves  tho  name  [of 
their  pcoplo].1  But  when  llellen  and  his  sons  had  grown 
strong  in  Phthiotis,  and  men  invited  them  for  tlieir  aid  into  tho 
other  cities;  from  associating  with  them,  separate  communities 
were  now  more  commonly  called  Hellenes  :*  and  yet  not  for  a 
long  time  after  could  that  namo  prevail  among  them  all.    And 

•  Homer  proves  this  most  fully ;  for,  though  born  long  after  tho 
Trojan  war,  ho  has  nowhere  called  them  all  l>y  that  name,  nor  ^ 

indeed  any  others  but  those  that  camo  with  Achilles  out  of  y 

Phthiotis;  who  were  tho  very  original  Hellenes;  but  in  his  ■■• 

jtoems  ho  mentions  Danoana,  Argives,  and  Achaean*.  Nor  again 
does  he  apeak  of  barbarians ;  Iweauso  neither  were  tho  Hellenes, 
in  mv  opinion,  as  yet  distinguished  by  one  common  term  in  op- 
i>ositi<m  to  that  Tho  several  Hellenic  communities,  then,  who 
in  the  different  cities  understood  each  other's  language,  and 
were*  afterward  all  so  called,  did  nothing  in  a  body  before  the 
Trojan  war,  through  want  of  strength  and  mutual  intercourse. 
Nay,  even  for  this  expedition  they  united  [only]  because  they 
now  made  more  uso  of  tho  sea.  4.  For  Minos  was  the  most  , 
ancient  of  all  with  whom  wo  arc  acquainted  by  report,  that  ac- 
quired a  navy :  and  ho  made  himself  roaster  of  tho  greater  part 
••f  what  is  now  tho  Grecian  sea ;  and  both  ruled  over  the  islands 
railed  Cycladca,  and  was  the  first  that  colonised  most  of  them, 
having  expelled  tho  Carians,  and  established  his  own  sons  in 
tltem  as  governors;  and,  as  was  natural,  ho  swept  piracy 
from  tho  sea  as  much  as  ho  could,  for  tho  better  coming  in  to 
him  of  his  revenues.  5.  For  tho  Grecians  in  old  time,  and  of 
tho  barbarians  both  those  on  tho  continont  who  lived  near  tho 
aoa,  and  all  who  inhabited  islands,  after  they  began  to  cross 
over  more  commonly  to  ono  another  in  ships,  turned  to  piracy, 
1  i  e,  there  were  different  tribes,  of  which  tho  Pelasgian  was  the  pre- 
dominant one,  called  by  their  different  names,  instead  of  being  all  com* 
prehended  under  one,  as  they  were  afterward.  Or  it  may  rotor  to  tho 
'gradual  formation  of  such  goncral  names  even  at  that  early  period,  by 
one  tribe  extending  its  own  appellation  to  others. 

*  For  a  striking  Instance  or  such  a  change  in  the  language  of  a  bar- 
barian people,  at  a  much  later  period,  I  may  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Amphilochian  Argos,  of  whom  Thucydidee  rays,  II.  68,  JAAsvfoftStfov 
t)9  v$p  yXuottav  rote  wpurop  dtrd  tup  AfntpnHturuv  iwotK^cavrup*  ol 

•  Seo  Arnold's  nolo  on  this  difficult  passage.  w  • 
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under  the  conduct  of  their  most  powerful  men,  with  a  view  both 
to  their  own  gain,  and  to  maintenance  for  the  needy ;  and  fail- 
ing upon  towns  that  weie  unfortified,  and  inhabited  like  village*,1 
they  rifled  them,  and  made  most  of  their  livelihood  by  this 
meant ;  as  this  employment  did  not  yet  involve  any  disgrace, 
but  rather  brought  with  it  even  somewhat  of  glory.    This  is 
shown  by  some  that  dwell  on  tho  continent  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  with  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  perform  this  cleverly ; 
and  by  tho  ancient  poets  who  iutroduce  men  asking  the  ques- 
tion of  such  as  soil  to  their  coasts,  in  all  cases  alike,  whether 
they  aro  pirates :  as  though  neither  those  of  whom  they  in- 
quire, disowned  tho  employment;  nor  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  knowing,  reproached  them  with  it.     They  also  robbed 
one  another  on  tho  continent ;  aud  to  this  day  many  parts  of 
Greece  live  after  the  old  fashion;   as  tho  Locri  Ozolae,  tho 
ifitolians,  and  Acarnoniaus,  and  those  in  that  port  of  tho  con- 
tinent.    Aud  the  fashion  of  wearing  arms  has  continued  among 
these  continental  states  from  their  old  trade  of  piracy.     6.  For 
the  whole  of  Greece  used  to  wear  arms,  owing  to  their  habita- 
tions being  unprotected,  and  their  communication  with  each 
<    other  insecure ;  and  they  passed  their  ordinary  life  with  wcniions, 
like  the  barbarians.     Aud  thoso  parts  of  Greece  which  stilt  live 
I  in  this  way,  are  a  proof  of  the  same  mode  of  life  having  also 
r  formerly  extended  to  all.     Now  tho  Athenians  were  tho  first 
,  who  laid  down  their  armor,  and  by  a  more  easy  stylo  of  life 
)  changed  to  greater  luxury.     And  tho  elders  of  their  rich  men 
no  long  time  ago  ceased  wearing  from  delicacy  linen  tunics, 
and  binding  up  a  knot  of  the,  hair  on  their  heads  with  a  tie  of 
golden  grasshoppers.     Whence  also  this  fashion  prevailed  for  a 
long  time  with  the  elders  of  tho  Ionians,  from  their  affinity  to 
them.     But  on  tho  contrary  a  moderate  stylo  of  dressing,  and 
according  to  tho  present  mode,  was  first  used  by  tho  Lacedae- 
monians ;  and  in  other  respects  their  wealthier  men  most  con- 
formed themselves  in  their  living  to  the  common  )>eople.    And 
they  were  the  fiist  who  stripped  themselves,  and  undressing  iu 
public,  smeared  themselves  with  crease,"  in  their  gymuastic  ex- 
ercises.    And  formerly  even  at  the  Olympic  games  the  com- 
batants contended  with  girdles  round  their  middle ;  and  it  is 

1  i.  «.,  in  on  open  and  straggling  manner.    Comparo  his  description  of 
Sptfta,  to  which  tho  term  was  still  applicable,  chap.  10.  * 

"^The  rudo  original  of  tho  Ktipufia  in  later  times. 
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not  many  yean  since  it  ceased  to  bo  so.  Nay  even  now  among 
soino  of  tlio  barbarians,  and  especially  those  of  Asia,  prizes  for 
boxing  and  wrestling  are  given,  and  they  wear  girdles  when  they 
contend  for  them.  Ami  in  many  other  respects  also  one  might 
show  that  the  ancient  Greeks  lived  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
barbarians  of  the  present  age. 

7.  Of  tho  cities,  again,  such  as  wero  founded  most  recently, 
and  when  there  wero  now  greater  facilities  of  navigation,  having 
irroatcr  abundance  of  wealth,  they  were  built  with  walls  on  tho 
very  shores ;  and  occupied  isthmuses,  with  a  view  both  to  com- 
merce and  to  security  against  their  several  neighbors :  whereas 
the  old  ones,  owing  to  the1  long  continuance  of  piracy,  were 
built  further  off  from  tho  sea,  both  thoso  in  tho  islands  and  those 
on  the  mainlands ;  (for  they  used  to  plunder  one  another,  and 
nil  the  rest  who  lived  by  tho  sea  without  being  seamen) ;  and 
even  to  the  present  day  they  aro  built  inland. 

8.  And  tno  islanders  especially  were  pirates,  being  Carians 
nnd  Phoenicians.    For  it  was  theso  that  nnd  colonized  most  of 
tho  islands.      And  this  is  a  proof  of  it :— When  Dolos  was 
purified  by  tho  Athenians  in  tho  course  of  this  war,  and  all  tho 
scpulchers  of  thoso  who  liad  died  in  tho  island  wero  taken  up, 
above  half  were  found  to  bo  Carians ;  being  known  by  tho 
fashion  of  the  arms  buried  with  them,  and  by  tho  manner  in 
which  they  still  bury.    But  when  tho  navy  of  Minos  was  estab- 
lished, there  were  greater  facilities  of  sailing  to  each  other.  For 
the  malefactors  in  tho  islands  were  expelled  by  him,  at  the  samo 
time  that  ho  was  colonizing  most  of  them.    And  the  men  on 
the  sea-coast,  now  making  greater  acquisition  of  wealth,  led  a 
more  settled  life ;  and  somo  of  them  oven  surrounded  them- 
selves with  walls,  on  the.  strength  of  growing  richer  than  they  r 
had  before  been*    For  through  desire  of  gain,  the  lower  orders  \ 
submitted  to  be  slaves  to  their  betters ;  and  the  more  powerful, ! 
having  a  superabundance  of  money,  brought  the  smaller  cities 
into  subjection.    And  being,  now  more  in  this  state  of  things,  'vj 
some  time  after  they  made  tne  expedition  against  Troy. 

0.  And  Agamemnon  appears  to  me  to  have  assembled  tho 
:  rniament  because  he  surpassed  tho  men  of  that  day  in  power, 
nnd  not  so  much  because  ho  took  the  suitors  of  Helen  bound 

1  OdOer  reads  clvrt0;pritait  Instead  of  uvrwxotoav,  which  ho  pro* 
trounce*  inexplicable,  and  Interprets  it  thus,  "Veteree  urbesob  latro- 
cinla,  pestquant  dlu  et  resllterunt  et  perduravenint,  longlus  a  mart  coa* 
dits  sunt/ 


\ 
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posterity  would  ha*e  great  disbelief  of  their  power  in  propor- 
tion to  their  fame.  (And  yet  they  occupy  two  of  tlie  five 
divisions  of  the  Pcloponncsc,  and  take  the  lead  of  the  whole  of 
it,  and  of  their  allies  out  of  it  in  great  numbers.  Still,  as  the 
city  is  neither  built  closely,  nor  has  sumptuous  temples  and 
public  building*,  but  is  built  in  villages,  alter  the  old  fashion 
of  Greece,  it  would  have  an  inferior  appearance)  Whereas 
if  tho  Athenians  were  to  .suffer  the  same  fate,  I  think  their 
power  would  bo  conjectured,  from  the  appcaranco  of  tho  city 
to  the  eye,  to  have  been  double  what  it  is.  It  is  not  there- 
fore right  to  bo  incredulous,  nor  to  look  at  the  appearanco  of 
cities  rather  than  their  power;  but  to  think  that  that  expedi- 
tion was  greater  indeed  than  any  that  were  before  it,  but  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  present  day ;  if  on  this  point  again  wo 
must  believe  the  poetry  of  Homer,  which  it  is  natural  that  hot, 
as  a  poet,  set  off  on  tho  sido  of  exaggeration ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, even  on  this  view  it  appears  interior.  For  ho  has  mado 
it  to  consist  of  twelvo  hundred  ships,  thoso  of  tho  Boeotians 
carrying  120  men,  and  thoso  of  Philoctctcs  50;  meaning  to 
show,  as  I  think,  the  largest  and  tho  least ;  at  any  rato  ho  has 
made  no  mention  of  the  size  of  any  others  in  tho  catalogue  of 
tho  ships.  And  that  they  all  were  themselves  rowers  and 
fighting  men,  ho  has  shown  in  the  case  of  tho  ships  of  Philoc- 
tetes.  For  ho  has  represented  all  tho  men  at  tho  oar  as  bow- 
men. And  it  is  not  probable  that  many  supernumeraries  would 
aail  with  them,  except  the  kings  and  highest  officers;  especially 
a*  they  were  going  to  cross  tho  open  sea  with  munitions  of 
war;  and,  on  tho  other  hand,  had  not  their  vessels  decked,  bpt 
clipped,  after  the  old  fashion,  more  like  privateers.  Looking 
then  at  tho  mean  .of  tho  largest  and  tho  smallest  shins,  they  do 
not  appear  to  havo  gone  in  miy  great  number,  considering  that 
they  were  sent  by  the  whole  of  Greoco  in  common. 

11.  And  tho  reason  was  not  so  much  scarcity  of  men  as 
want  of  money.  For  owing  to  difficulty  of  subsistence,  they 
took  their  army  the  smaller,  and  such  only  as  they  hoped 
would  livo  on  tne  country  itself  whilo  carrying  on  tho  war ; 
and  when  on  their  arrival  they  were  superior  in  battlo  (and 
that'  they  were  so  is  evident,  for  they  would  not  elso  havo 
built  the  fortifications  for  their  camp),  they  appear  not  even 
then  to  have  employed  all  their  force,  but  to  nave  turned  to 
tho  cultivation  of  tho  Chersonese!  and  to  piracy,  for  want  of 
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food.  And  In  thU  way  the  Trojans,  owing  to  their  bring 
Mattered,  the  mora  easily  held  out1  by  open  force  thoae  tea 
vean;  being  a  match  for  those  who  successively  were  left 
behind.  But  if  they  had  gone  with  abundance  of  food,  and  in 
a  body  had  continuously  carried  through  the  war9  without 
foraging  and  agriculture,  they  would  easily  have  conauered 
them  in  battle,  and  taken  the  place ;  since  even  though  not 
united,  but  ouly  with  the  part  that  was  successively  present, 
they  held  out  against  them.  Now  by  pressing  toe  siege, 
[I  say],  they  would  have  taken  Troy  both  in  less  time  and  with 
less  trouble ;  but  through  wont  of  money  both  the  undertakings 
before  this*  wore  weak,  and  this  itself  though  mora  famous 
than  the  former,  is  shown  by  facts*  to  have  been  inferior  to  its 
fame,  and  to  the  present  report  of  it,  which  has  prevailed  by 
means  of  the  poets. 

12.  For  even  after  the  Trojan  war  Greece  was  still  moving 
about,  and  settling  itself  ;*  so  that  it  could  not  increase  its 
power  by  remaining  at  rest.  For  the  return  of  tlie  Greeks 
from  Troy,  having  taken  place  so  late,  caused  many  revolu- 
tions ;  and  factions,  generally  spcakiug,  arose  in  the  states ;  in 
consequence  of  which  men  were  cxnelled,  and  founded  cities. 
For  those  who  are  now  called  Boeotians,  being  driven  out  of 
Arue  by  the  Thcssalians  in  the  sixtieth  year  after  the  taking 
of  Troy,  settled  in  what  is  now  called  lkeotia,  but  was  before 
called  the  Cadmean  country.  (Though  there  was  a  division 
of  them  in  this  country  before,  some  of  whom  also  joined  the 
expedition  against  Troy.)  And  the  Dorians  in  the  eightieth 
year  took  poaics»ion  of  the  Pek>|>onnt»so  with  tlie  Heraclkta. 
And  Greece  having  with  difficulty,  after  a  long  time,  enjoyed 
sealed  peace,  and  being  no  longer  subject  to  migrations,  began 
to  send  out  colonies ;  and  the  Athenians  coloniaed  Ionia,  and 
most  of  the  islands;  and  the  lYk^jounesians,  the  greater  part 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  some  places  in  the  rest  of  Greece,*  But 
all  these  places  wore  founded  after  the  Trojan  war. 

1  t  <l,  keeping  tin*  field,  and  not  merely  fighting  from  their  wall*. 

*  Tho  jU+ml  (ironoun  in  the  Grcvk  »  used  with  rvfvreuco  to  rd  T/jemJ, 
the  coodoq  term  to  fu^nifr  tho  Trojuu  m*ar. 

*  Or,  "  inferior  in  tho  Cm**.** 

*  i.  fc,  it  in  not  ret  act  tied. — ArnolL  Tho  old  reading,  /trrv-u;*  ro, 
would  mean,  -  was  changing  iU  place  of  abode." 

*  The  term  "  Greece'*  is  here  used  in  its  widest  acnae,  as  including  all 
countries  that  had  a  Greek  population. 
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13.  Now  when  Greece  was  becoming  moro  powerful,  and 
acquiring  possession  of  money  still  moro  than  before,  tyran- 
nies, generally  speaking,  were  established  in  the  cities,  from 
the  revenues  becoming  greater;  whereas  before  thero  had 
bee  a  hereditary  kingly  governments  with  definite  privileges ; 
and  Greece  began  to  fit  out  navies,  and  they  paid  moro  at* 
tcntion  to  the  sea.  Now  tho  Coriuthians  arc  said  first 
to  havo  managed  naval  matters  most  nearly  to  tho  present 
fashion,  and  triremes  to  havo  been  built  at  Corinth  first  in 
Greece.  And  Aminocles,  a  Corinthian  shipwright,  appears  to 
have  built  four  ships  for  the  Samians  also.  Now  it  is  about 
three  hundred  years  to  tho  end  of  this  war  from  the  time  that 
Aminocles  went  to  tho  Samians ;  and  tho  most  ancient  sea- 
fight  with  which  wc  aro  acquainted  was  fought  between  tho 
Corinthians  and  tho  Corcyneans.  And  from  that  too  it  is 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  to  the  same  period.  For 
tha  Corinthians,  having  their  city  situated  on  tho  isthmus,  had 
always  possessed  an  emporium ;  as  tho  Greeks  of  old,  both 
those  within  tho  Pcloponneso  and  thoso  without,  had  inter* 
course  with  each  other  by  land  moro  than  by  sea,  through 
their  country :  and  they  were  very  rich,  as  is  shown  even  by 
tho  old  poets;  for  they  gave  tho  title  of  "wealthy"  to  tho  place. 
And  when  tho  Greeks  began  to  make  moro  voyages,  having  got 
their  ships  they  put  down  piracy;  and  rendered  their  city  rich 
in  income  of  money,  as  they  afforded  an  emporium  both  ways. 
And  the  Ionians  afterward  had  a  large  navy  in  tho  time  of 
Cyrus,  tho  first  king  of  tho  Persian*,  and  Cambyscs  his  son ; 
and  while  at  war  with  Cyrus,  commanded  tho  sea  along  their 
coast  for  somo  time.  I\>lycratcs  also,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  in  tho 
time  of  Cambyscs,  having  a  strong  fleet,  both  made  some  other 
of  the  islands  subject  to  him,  and  took  Rhenea  and  dedicated 
it  to  tho  Delian  Apollo.  And  the  Phocaans,  whilo  founding 
Massalia,  conquered  tho  Carthaginians  in  a  sea-fight 

14.  These  were  tho  strongest  of  their  navies.  But  even 
these,  though  many  generations  after  the  Troian  war,  appear 
to  have  used  but  few  triremes,  and  to  have  been  still  fitted 
out  with  fifty-oared  vessels,  and  long  boats,' as  that  fleet  was. 
And  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  the  Median  war,  and  the 
death  of  Darius,  who  was  king  of  the  Persians  after  Cambyses, 
that  triremes  were  possessed  In  any  number  by  the  tyrants  of 
Wdly  and  the  Corcyneans.    For  these  were  the  last  navies 
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worth  mentioning  established  in  Oreeoo  before  tho  expedition 
of  Xerxes  t  M  tho  wftoinoUnt  and  Athenians,  and  whoerer 
else  had  any,  possessed  but  small  one*,  and  of  those  the  greater 
part  fifty-oared  vessels:  and  it  was  only  lately  that  Tncmia* 
tooles  persuaded  tho  Athenian*,  when  at  war  with  tho  ./Egine* 
tan*,  and  wheu  tho  barbarian  was  also  expected,  to  build  those 
very  thine  with  which  they  fought  him  by  sea;  and  these  were 
not  yet  decked  throughout. 

li«  Of  aueh  a  [deficient]  character  then  were  the  navies  of 
the  Greeks  both  the  ancient  ones  and  thoso  which  were  built 
afterward.  And  yet  thoso  who  paid  attention  to  them  obtained 
the  greatest  iiower,  both  by  income  of  money  and  dominion  over 
other*;  for  they  sailed  against  the  islands  and  subdued  them; 
especially  ttnvw  who  had  u*4  a  sufficient  extent  of  country.  But 
as  for  war  by  land,  ft\*n  which  any  pnrtr*  was  acouirvd,  there 
was  uosK\  ^ueh  as  did  ari*\  were  all  against  tuvtr  several 
uet^hboj* ;  and  the  Greeks  ttid  n\4  go  out  in  any  foreign  ex- 

I*n1uh**  far  ftvau  thvtr  country  fc*  the  NAl>ju<*aoon  of  others. 
tar  thvy  had  *v4  rau^ed  themsi4\Ye  with  the  chief  states  as 
**t*tvt* ;  nor*  en  tlie  other  habd,  did  they  of  their  owm  ae- 
cesdfc  en  tour  and  e^vul  tcnus*  make  conuuo*  expeditions ;  but 
k  was  ruber  i**£t*W*tit<  Uatc*  that  separately  waged  war 
ti^*x*  cava  uhcr,,  lint  it  wast  &*  tho  war  earned  oq  at  an 
«v*rtr  ferwd  between  the  CLxk kikin*  and  Erwrvutt,  thai  tho 
tost  v*  t^we*  aku*  was  **k*  gife  rally  divided  iu  alliance  with 
on*  $*i*  or  the  vcWr* 

Hw  NsH«  fc>  oca***  thk-ce  are***  in  ether  wmya  eletaeics  to 
ta**r  ifec*f*£* ;  and  in  lb*  eu»e  of  tho  k>a-nt\  when  their 
tower  kni  advanced  to^  a  fci^t*  ptteh*  CVtus  and  the  FVf^k&n 
t^-Wm*  ktmaic  $itlx±u**l  Ctut***  aad  aJ  %idun  tho  llalra  u> 
&*  ana*  Ufeicchwd  stptttt^S  then**  and  reduced  to  bondage  their 
utfe&on  £h*  snuniuad*  as  L\mu&  a&rtard  d*d  even  the  fciau&t 
wa%^u^ninjc  ui*m  bv  m«at&i  of  tin*  A.vt  of  the  Hi^tuciiMt^ 

IT.  Jl>  xc  uie  t> rjrt£\  stucbt  a*  titer*  wvee  in  tii*  iixvetia 
otiev  since  uie«  wv%iiia*i  vwiix  ^r  «uj£  conccttied  taetuscCu^ 
%ita  *  *tcw  &/  Uivt  sa&oc  ot  tueir  o*t*  person^  and  Utf  n^ 
^rnaviueii»cou  of  diteir  uw»  £iftiiiv%  the*  £o«vruK\i  their  ciue* 
\:Ui  oauiKiq,  »  :ar  a^  ui««  tjo^cu*  cvoiii ;  aud  acciuo^  ba> 

futittvmQjc  wvtfu  -uvro*  ouipaouc    a*  ^i.  >  ^ilca  "4d*>i»  tK»»uw  «cr«»  *»pv*v%ady : 
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morable  was  achieved  by  them ;  [indeed  nothing!  except  it 
might  bo  against  their  own  several  border  states.    [I  speak  of 
those  in  old  Greece],  for  thoso  in  Sicily  advanced  to  a  very 
great  degree  of  power.  Thus  on  ail  sides  Greece  for  a  long  timo  , 
was  kept  in  chock ;  so  that  it  both  performed  nothing  illustrious 
m  common,  and  was  less  daring  as  regards  indi*  'dual  states. 
18.  But  after  the  tyrants  of  the  Athenians  and  those  in 
thorestof  Greece  (which  even  at  an  earlier  period1  was  for 
m  long  time  subject  to  tyrants),  the  most  and  last,  excepting 
those  in  Sicily,  had  been  deposed  by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  (for 
Laccdaemon,  after  the  settlement  of  the  Dorians,  who  now  in- 
habit it,  though  torn  by  factions  for  the  longest  timo  of  any 
country  that  we  are  acquainted  with9  yet  from  the  earliest 
period  enjoyed  good  laws,  and  was  always  free  from  tyrants; 
for  it  is  about  four  hundred  years,  or  a  lhtlo  more,  to  tho  end 
of  this  war,  that  tho  Lacedaemonians  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  same  form  of  government;  and  being  for  this  reason 
powerful,  they  settled  matters  in  the  other  states  also ;)  after,' 
I  say,  tho  deposition  of  tho  tyrants  in  the  rest  of  Greece, 
not  "many  years  subsequently  tho  battlo  of  Marathon   wns 
fought  between  tho  Medcs  and  Athenian*.     And  in  tho  tenth 
year  after  it,  tho  barbarians  camo  again  with  the  great  arma- 
ment against  Greece  to  enslavo  it.     And  when  great  dan- 
ger was  impending,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  tho  lead  of  tho 
confederate  Greeks,  as  being  tho  most  toowerful;   and  tho 
Athenians,  on  tho  approach  of  tho  Modes,  determined  to  leavo 
their  city,  and  having  broken  up  their  establishment*,1  went 
on  board  their  ships,  and  became  a  naval  people.    And  having 
together  repulsed  tho  barbarian,  no  long  timo  after,  both  thoso 
Greeks  who  had  revolted  from  tho  king,  and  those  who  had 
joined  in  the  war  [against  him],  wero  divided  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,    For  tlieso  states  respectively 
appeared  the  most  powerful ;  for  tho  one  was  strong  by  land, 
and  the  other  by  sea.    And  for  a  short  timo  tho  confederacy 
held  together;  but.  afterward  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nian*, having  quarreled,  "waged  war  against  each  other  with 
their  allies :  ana  of  tho  rest  of  the  Greeks,  whoever  in  any 

1  L  6,  than  the  Athenians. 
•  A  common  mice  of  M  sfter  a  long  parenthesis, 
9  Or,  "  having  removed  their  furniture,"  the  word  moaning  Just  the  ro* 
verse  of  **Taa*timZofUH*    Moomfiek!  connects  It  with  If  rile  *•«(• 
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retw  aft  variance,  bow  betook  themselves  to  these, 
thai,  from  the  Persian  war  all  the  time  to  this,  making 
peace  at  one  lime,  and  at  another  war,  either  with  each  other 
or  with  their  own  revolting  allien  they  prepared  themselves 
well  in  military  matters,  and  became  more  experienced  from 
going  through  their  training  in  scenes  of  danger.1 

19.  Now  the  Lacedemonians  did  not  treat8  as  tributaries 
the  allies  whom  they  led,  but  only  took  care  that  they  should 
be  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  in  accordance  with  their  own 
interest;  whereas  the  Athcuiaiis  had  in  course  of  time  taken 
ships  from  the  states  [in  their  league],  except  the  Chians  and 
Lesbians,  and  had  commanded  all  to  pay  a  tribute  in  money. 
And  their  own  separate  resources  for  this  war  were  greater 
than  when  before  they  had  been  in  their  fullest  bloom  with 
their  entire  alliance. 

20.  Such  then  I  found  to  bo  tlio  early  stato  of  things, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  trust  every  proof  of  it  in  succession. 
For  men  receive  alike  without  examination  from  each  other 
the  reports  of  past  events,  even  though  they  may  have  hap- 
pened in  their  own  country.  For  instance,  the  mass  of  the 
Athenians  think  that  Uipparchus  was  tyrant  when  he  was 
shiin  by  Ilarmodius  and  Aristogiton ;  and  do  not  know  that 

1  M  Their  field  of  exorciso  was  not  tho  parado,  but  tho  field  of  battle.*1 
—Arnold. 

•  The  fttfl  force  of  tho  Greek  could  not  I  think  bo  expressed  hero  (or 
In  the  next  chapter,  rvpawov  uvra  uxoOavt'iv),  without  this  change  of  tho 
participle  into  tho  verb,  tho  original  verb  of  the  sentence  following  in  a 
subordinate  clause.  This  Ub;no  means  an  uncommon  construction, 
and  Kuhnor  might  havo  added  more  numerous,  and  perhaps  more  sppo- 
sito  examples  to  tho  ainglo  ono  by  which  he  illustrates  it,  vis.  Soph.  EL 
545,  i/MV  ye  Ourep\  f)  Qpovtiv  «a«£f ,  $  tuv  filuv  tytovoiea  pr)  fiwftqv 
IxetP,  te*tt  tuv  O/Auv/ij)  tivipnv  l\ovaa  (ti)  Spovur.  Hit  rulo  is  as 
follows:  **  Although  the  Greeks  make  great  uso  of  tho  participle  to  ex* 
press  the  accidental  accompaniments  of  an  action,  and  thus  distinguish  it 
from  that  action  itsel(  vet  this  is  sometimes  reversed ;  the  principle  ac- 
tion is  expressed  in  the  participle,  as  a  mere  accompaniment,  while  tho 
accompaniment  assumes  tho  character  of  tho  principal  verb  of  the  sen- 
n-nce."Cr.  Gr.  JcIC  705.  2.  In  Matthias  there  is  not  any  notice  of  tho 
construction  thst  I  am  aware  of  Tho  same  participlo  txovrec,  is  used  in 
precisely  a  similar  manner,  chap.  144,  rrif  di  noletf  in  qvtov^oix  uo/,- 
dfitr,  ti  Ktii  avTovi'./tuvc  l\uirtc  ioirtiftufitOa  :  ••  if  wo  treated  them  as 
independent  when  wo  made  tho  treaty :"  and  by  Xenophon,  Anab.  I.  8. 
22,  *al  nuvrec  61  ol  tuv  fiapCupuv  upx^rtc  pfoov  /joirrr  rd  qvt*b 
dyovvro :  *  occupied  tho  center— when  they  led  them  on." 
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Ilippias  held  the  government  as  being  iho  eldest  of  tho  sons  of 
Pisiatratus,  and  Hipparchus  and  Thessalus  were  his  brothers. 
But  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  having  suspected  that  on  that 
day,  and  at  tho  very  moment,  some  information  hod  been  given 
to  Ilippias  by  their  accomplices,  abstained  from  attacking  him, 
as  being  forewarned;  but  as  they  wished  before  they  were 
seised  to  do  something  even  at  all  hazards,  having  fallen  in  with 
Uipparchus  near  tho  Lcocorium,  as  it  is  called,  while  arranging 
the  Panathcnaio  procession,  they  slew  him.  And  there  are 
many  other  things  also,  even  at  the  present  day,  and  not  such 
as  are  thrown  into  oblivion  by  time,  of  which  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  too  have  not  correct  notions  5  as,  that  the  kings  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  do  not  vote  with  one  vote  each,  but  with  two ; 
and  that  they  havo  a  Pitancnsian  Lochus ;  which  never  yet  ex- 
isted. With  so  little  pains  is  tho  investigation  of  truth  pursued 
by  most  men ;  and  they  rather  turn  to  views  already  formed. 

21.  If,  however,  from  tho  proofs  which  have  been  men- 
tioned any  one  should  suppose  that  things  were,  on  tho  whole, 
such  as  I  have  described  them;  instead  of  rather  believing 
what  cither  poets  havo  sung  of  them,  setting  them  off  in 
terms  of  exaggeration,  or  historians  have  composed,  in  Inn* 
guago  more  attractive '  to  tho  ear  than  truthful,  their  subjects 
admitting  of  no  proof,  and  most  of  them,  through  length  of 
time,9  having  come  to  bo  regarded  as  fabulous— and  if  ho 
should  consider  that,  allowing  for  their  antiquity,  they  havo 
been  sufficiently  ascertained  from  the  most  certain  data ;  he 
would  not  bo  mistaken  in  his  opinion.  And  though  men  al- 
ways think  the  war  of  their  own  times  to  bo  the  greatest 
while  they  are  engaged  in  it,  but  when  they  have  ceased  from 
it,  regard  earlier  events  with  more  admiration ;  yet,  to  such  as 
look  at  it  from  the  facts  themselves,  this  war  will  evidently 

.  appear  to  be  grcator  than  those. 

22.  And  as  for  what  they  severally  advanced  in  speaking, 
cither  when  about  to  go  to  war,  or  when  already  in  it,  it  was 
hard  to  remember  the  exact  words  of  what  was  said ;  both  for 
myself  with  regard  to  what  I  heard  in  person,  and  for  those 
who  reported  it  to  me  from  any  other  quarters :  but  as  I  thought 
that  they  would  severally  havo  spoken  most  to  the  purpose  on 

•  Literally,  "for  listening  to;"  In  reference  to  tho  public  recitation 
which,  la  ancient  times,  was  the  ordinary  modo  of  publishing  works  of 
literature. 

*  Literally,  "  having  won  their  way  to  the  fabulous." 
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the  subjects  from  tlmo  to  lime  before  than,  whilo  I  adhered  as 
closely  aa  possible  to  the  general  seme  of  what  waa  really  aaid9 
ao  havo  I  recorded  it.  But  with  regard  to  the  /acft  of  what 
waa  done  in  tho  war,  I  did  not  presume  to  state  them  on  hear- 
say from  any  chance  informant,  nor  as  I  thought  probablo 
myself:  but  those  at  which  I  was  personally  present,  and, 
wnon  informed  by  others,  only  after  investigating  them  ac- 
curately in  everr  particular,  as  fur  as  waa  possible.  And  it 
waa  with  labor  that  they  were  ascertained ;  because  those  who 
were  present  in  the  several  affairs  did  not  give  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  same  things,  but  as  each  was  well  inclined  to 
either  party,  or  remembered  [tho  circumstances.]  Now,  for 
hearing  it  recited,  perhaps  tho  unfabulous  character  of  my 
work  will  appear  less  agreeable :  but  as  many  as  shall  wish  to 
see  the  truth  of  what  both  ka*  happened,  and  will  hereafter 
happen  again,  according  to  human  nature — tho  same  or  pretty 
nearly  so— for  such  to  think  it  useful  will  be  sufficient  And 
it  is  composed  as  a  possession  forever,  rather  than  aa  a  prize- 
task  to  listen  to  at  the  prescut  moment. 

23.  Norn-,  of  former  achievements,  the  greatest  that  was  per- 
formed was  the  Mc<liau ;  and  yet  that  had  its  decision  quickly, 
in  two  battles  by  sea  and  two  by  land.  But  of  this  war  both 
the  duration  was  very  loug,  and  sufferings  befell  Greece  in  tho 
course  of  it,  such  of  it  as  were  never  inatehed  in  the  some  time. 
For  neither  were  so  many  cities  ever  taken  and  laid  desolate, 
some  by  barbarians,  and  some  by  the  parties  themselves  op- 
posed in  the  war ;  (rame,  too,  champed  their  inhabitants  when 
token ;)  nor  was  tliere  so  much  banishing  of  men  and  14ood- 
thed,  tartly  iu  the  war  itself  and  partly  through  sedition. 
And  things  which  were  before  spoken  of  from  hearsay,  but 
acantily  confirmed  by  fart,  were  rendered  not  iucredible ;  both 
about  earthquakes,  which  at  once  extended  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world,  and  most  violent  at  the  same  time,  and 
eclipses  of  tho  sun,  which  hai>i>cued  more  frequently  than  was 
on  record  of  former  times ;  and  great  droughts  in  some  parts, 
and  from  them  femine*  also  ;  and  what  hurt  them  most,  an  1 
destroyed  a  considerable  part — tlie  j»Lu*ue.  For  all  these 
things" &-1!  upon  them  at  ouce  a!oii£  with  this  war:  which  tho 
Athenians  m*l  1\ !o|*>wiesians  beir.ui  by  bre:ikin^  tho  thirty 
vears'  truco  alVr  tlie  taking  of  Eubcea.  As  for  tho  reason  why 
"they  broke  it,  1  have  first  narrated  their  grounds  of  comj^Jt 
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and  their  differences,  that  no  one  might  ever  hare  to  inquire 
from  what  origin  so  great  a  war  broke  out  among  the  Greeks. 
For  the  truest  reason,  though  least  brought  forward  in  words, 
I  consider  to  liavo  been,  that  tho  Athenians,  by  becoming 
£Tcat,  and  causing  alann  to  tho  Lacedaemonians,  compelled 
them  to  proevtd  to  hostilities.  But  tho  following  were  tho 
grounds  of  complaints  openly  alleged  on  cither  side,  from  which 
they  broke  the  truce,  and  set  to  the  war. 

24.  Epidamnus  is  a  city  situated  on  tho  right  hand  as  you 
sail  into  tho  Ionian  Gulf;  bordering  upon  it  are  the  Taulantii, 
a  barbarian  people  of  Illyria.    It  was  planted  by  the  Cor* 
cyraenns,  but  the  leader  of  tho  colony  was  one  Phnlius,  tho 
son  of  llcratoclidas,  a  Corinthian  of  the  lineage  of  Hercules, 
who,1  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  was  invited  for  this 
object  from  tho  mother  city.    There  were  also  some  of  tho 
Corinthians,  and  of  tho  rest  of  the  Doric  nation,  who  joined  in 
the  colony.    In  process  of  time,  the  city  of  Epidamnus  became 
great  and  populous ;  but  having  for  many  years  together,  as  is 
reported,  been  torn  by  factions  arising  from  a  war  made  upon 
them  by  the  neighboring  barbarians,  they  were  brought  low, 
and  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  power.    But  the 
last  thing  which  had  taken  place  before  this  war  was,  that  the 
commons  had  driven  out  tho  nobles,  who,  having  retired,  wore 
plundering  those,  in  tho  city  both  by  land  and  sea,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tho  barbarians.    Tiro  Epidamnians  that  were  in  tho 
town,  being  hard  pressed,  sent  embassadors  to  Corcyra,  cs 
being  their  mother-city,  praying  the  Corcyrrcan*  not  to  stand 
by  and  see  them  perish,  but  to  reconcilo  their  exiles  to  them, 
and  to  nut  an  end  to  the  barbarian  war.    And  this  they  en- 
treated m  the  character  of  suppliants,  sitting  down  in  tho 
temple  of  Juno.    But  tho  Corcj  ramus,  not  admitting  their 
supplication,  sent  them  away  again  without  effect    25.   So 
tho  Epidamnians,  finding  that  there  was  no  relief  for  them 
from  tho  Corcynrans,  were  at  a  loss  how  to  settle  tho.  present 
affair;  and  sending  to  Delphi,  inquired  of  the  god  whether 
they  should  deliver  up  their  city  .to  the  Corinthians,  as  their 
founders,  and  try  to  obtain  some  aid  from  them.    He  answered, 
that  they  should  deliver  it  to  them,  and  pako  them  their 
leaders.    So  tho. Epidamnians  went  to  Corinth,  and  according 
1  The  conjunction  4f*  In  this  and  similar  passages  morelr  serves  to  esll 
for  the  leader's  attention.    "  la  corapUaaee,  yom  mmt  know,  with  the 
ancient  custom."— itmofcl 
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to  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  gave  up  their  city,  declaring  how 
the  first  founder  of  it  waa  a  Corinthian,  and  what  answer  the 
oracle  bad  given  them;  and  entreated  that  they  would  not 
stand  by  and  see  them  destroyed,  but  help  them.  And  the 
Corinthians  undertook  their  defense,  both  on  tho  ground  of 
equity  (as  thinking  the  polony  no  less  their  own  than  tho 
Corcyneans'),  and  also  for  hatred  of  the  Corcyneans ;  because, 
although  they  were  their  colony,  they  slighted  them.  For  they 
neither  gave'  to  them  the  customary  privileges  in  their  general 
religious  assemblies,  nor  to  any  individual  Corinthian,  whea 
performing  the  initiatory  rites  of  sacrifice,  as  their  other  colo- 
nies did ;  but  despised  them,  as  they  were  both  equal  in  wealth 
to  the  very  richest  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time,  ana  more  power- 
ful in  resources  for  war,  and  sometimes  prided  themselves  on 
being  even  vtry  far  superior  iu  their  Jieet;  and  on  the 
grouud  of  the  Phoeaciaus,  who  were  famous  in  naval  matters, 
having  before  lived  in  Corcvra.  And  on  this  account  too  they 
prepared  their  navy  with  the  greater  spirit,  and  wero  not  de- 
ficient in  power;  for  they  had  120  triremes  when  they  begau 
tho  war.  20.  The  Corinthians  therefore,  ha\ing  complaints 
against  them  fur  all  these  things,  gladly  proceeded  to  send  tho 
aid  to  Epidamuus,  not  only  telling  whosoever  would  to  go  and 
dwell  there,  but  also  sending  a  garrison  of  Ambraeiots,  Lcu- 
cadians,  and  their  own  citizens ;  which  succors  inarched  by 
land  to  Apollonia,  a  colouy  of  tho  Corinthians,  for  fear  of  tho 

1  Tho  verbs  in  this  and  tho  two  following  sentences  arc  in  tho  original 
participles,  depending  on  naftrjuiXow,  to  bo  understood  from  tho  preced- 
ing sentence.     Literally,  "  fur  thoy  did  so  by  neither  giving,*'  etc. 

1  I  have  followed  tho  interpretation  which  Gollor  and  Arnold  give  to 
this  disputod  passage,  viz.,  that  tho  words  KopuOiu  dvApi  depend  upon 
duS/jprrf ;  and  that  tho  singular  number  is  introduced  with  reference  to 
any  tingU  Corinthian  who  might  bo  present  at  a  sacrifice  in  Corcyrs,  and 
ought  therefore,  according  to  tho  usual  practice  of  Greek  colonies,  to  bo 
selected  for  tho  honorablo  oflleo  of  performing  tho  introductory  cere* 
monies;  in  contradistinction  to- tho  marks  of  respect  that  should  havo 
been  shown  to  tho  citizens  of  tho  mother-country  in  a  mora  general  man* 
ner,  whon  the  colonists  mot  them  at  any  of  their  public  festivals.  Bloom* 
field  makes  the  dativo  depend  upon  rr/ioxara/^o/ifvoi,  and  explains  it  as 
signifying  "in  tho  person  of"  or  "by  tho  agency  of,"  but  does  not  givo 
any  instanco  of  its  being  so  used  elsewhere.  His  objoction  to  Ouller*s  in- 
terpretation, as  dropping  tho  forco  of  tho  m*\  has  no  weight,  as  is  proved 
by  Arnold's  quotation  from  Diodorus,  irftoKaTupxeoOat  n'oh'/iov,  and 
(jjllor's  reference  to  the  ambiguous  use  of  tho  more  common  form  «ar<i/>. 
%ra$ai  ;  which  might  havo  led  Thucydides  to  prefix  tho  r/xi  for  tho 
soke  of  clearness.     For  a  later  opinion  on  this  passage,  see  noto  p.  S40. 
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Corcyneans,  lest  they  should  bo  hindered  by  them  in  their  pass- 
age  Dy  sea.  The  Corcyneans,  on  finding  that  the  settlers1 
and  the  garrisons  were  como  to  Epidamnus,  and  that  tho  colony 
waa  delivered  up  to  the  Corinthians,  were  very  angry  v  and 
sailing  immediately  thither  with  twentv-flvc  ships,  and  after- 
ward with  another  fleet,  commanded  them,  by  way  of  insult, 
both  to  recall  thoso  whom  they  had  banished  (for  tho  exiles 
of  the  Epidamnians  had  como  to  Corcyra,  pointing  out  the 
sepulchcrs  of  their  ancestors  and  their  kindred  to  them,  on 
the  plea  of  which  they  begged  that  they  would  restore  them), 
and  to  dismiss  the  garrison  sent  thither  by  tho  Corinthians 
and  the  settlers.  But  tho  Epidamnians  gave  no  ear  to  them. 
Whereupon  tho  Corcyneans  went  against  them  with  forty 
ships,  together  with  the  banished  men,  with  a  view  to  restore 
them ;  taking  with  them  tho  Illyrians  also.  And  sitting  down 
Itcforo  tho  city,  they  mado  proclamation,  that  such  of  tho  Epi- 
damnians as  would,  and  all  strangers,  might  depart  safely; 
otherwisothcy  would  treat  them  as  enomics.  But  when  they 
did  not  obey  them,  the  Corcyneans  proceeded  (the  place 
being  an  inthmus)  to  besiege  the  city. 

27.  Now  the  Corinthian*,  when  news  was  brought  from 
Epidamnus  of  its  being  besieged,  immediately  began  to  pro- 
pare  an  army ;  and  at  tho  same  time  prepared  a  colony  to 
Epidamnus,  and  that  any  ono  who  would  might  go  on  a  fair 
and  equal  footing ;  and  that  if  any  one  should  not  bo  willing 
to  join  the  expedition  immediately,  but  still  wished  to  havo 
a  share  in  the  colony,  ho  might  stay  behind  on  depositing 
fifty  Corinthian  drachmas.  And  there  were  many  both  that 
went,  and  that  paid  down  the  money.  Moreover,  they  begged 
tho  Mcgareans  to  convoy  them  with  some  ships,  in  case  they 
might  be  stopped  in  their  nassago  by  tho  Corcyneans;  and 
they  prepared  to  sail  with  tnem  with  eight,  and  the  citisens 
of  Pale,  in  Cephalonia,  with  four.  The^  also  begged  the 
Epidaurians,  who  furnished  ,flve,  the  citixens  of  Hcrmiono 
one,  the  Tnesenians  two,  the  Lcucadians  ten,  and  the  Am- 
bracioto  eight.  The  Thebans  and  Phliasians  they  asked  for 
money;  and  the  Eleans  both  for  money  and  empty  shifts: 
while  of  tho  Corinthians  themselves  there  were  getting  ready 
thirty  ships,  and  three  thousand  heavy  armed*  9 

1  Properly,  "the  Inhabitants,"  t  t,  those  who  were  sent  to  Inhabit 
the  town. 
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28.  Now  when  Uio  Corcyraans  heard  of  thb  preparation, 
they  went  to  Corinth  in  company  with  some  Lapedttmoniau 
and  Sicyonian  embassadors,  whom  they  took  with  them,  and 
required  tho  Corinthians  to  recall  the  garrison  and  settler* 
that  were  in  Enidamnus,  as  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
place.  But  if  tiiey  laid  any  claim  to  it,  they  were  willing  to 
submit  to  trial1  in  the  Peloponnesus  before  such  cities  as  they 
should  both  agree  on ;  and  to  whichever  of  the  two  parties 
it  should  be  decided  that  the  colony  belonged,  they  should 
retain  it  They  were  willing  also  to  refer  their  cause  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi.  But  they  told  them  not  to  proceed  to  war ; 
else  they  would  themselves  also,  they  said,  be  forced  by  their 
violence  to  niuko  very  different  friends  from  those  they  already 
had,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  assistance.  The  Corinthians  an- 
swered them,  that  if  they  would  withdraw  their  fleet  and  the 
barbarians  from  before  Kpidamuus,  they  would  consult  on  tho 
matter;  but  till  that  was  done,  it  was  not  right  that  the  Epidam- 
itians  should  be  besieged,  while  they  were  appealing  to  justice 
The  Corcyrcans  replied,  that  if  the  Corinthians  too  would  with- 
draw tho  men  they  had  iu  Ejiidnmnua,  they  would  do  so ;  or 
they  were  also  coutent  to  let  the  men  on  both  sides  stay  where 
they  were,  and  to  make  a  treaty  till  tho  cause  should  be  decided. 
20.  The  Corinthians  did  not  listen  to  any  of  these  pro- 
posals; but  wheu  their  ships  were  manned,  and  their  con- 
federates had  come,  haviug  first  sent  a  herald  to  declare  war 
upon  the  Corcyruians,  they  weighed  anchor  with  seventy-five 
ships  and  two  thousand  heavy-armed,  and  set  sail  for  Epidani- 
nus  to  wage  war  against  tho  Corcyneans.  Their  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Aristeus  the  son  of  lVlUchas,  Calibrates  tho 
son  of  Cullias,  and  Timanor  tho  son  of  Timauthes;  tho 
land  forces  by  Archctimua,  tho  son  of  Eurytimus,  and  Isjir- 
chidas  tho  sou  of  Isarchu*.  After  they  were  como  to  Actium 
in  tho  territory  of  Anactorium,  where  is  tho  teinplo  of  Apollo, 
at  the  mouth  of  tho  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  the  Corey racans  sent 
forward  a  herald  to  them  to  forbid  their  sailing  against  them  ; 
mid  at  tho  samo  time  were  manning  their  ships  ;  having  both 

1  ll  To  submit  tho  quarrel  to  ft  (air  discussion ;"  "  to  offer  satisfaction  by 
negotiation."  >4  In  their  disputes  with  ono  another  tho  several  (ircek  states 
acknowledged  ono  common  public  law,  liko  our  law  of  nations,  to  which 
they  hold  themselves  amenable ;  and  before  they  appealed  to  arms,  it  was 
considered  duo  to  their  common  blood  and  common  religion,  to  try  to  scttlo 
their  differences  by  a  reference  to  tho  principles  of  this  law."— Arnold. 
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uwlcrgirJed  the  oM  ones,  so  as  to  make  them  sea-worthy,  and 
equipped  tlio  rest  When  tlio  herald  brought  back  from  tho 
Corinthian:!  no  peaceable  answer,  and  their  ships  were  manned, 
to  tho  number  of  eighty  sail  (for  forty  wcro  besieging  Epidnm- 
nus),  they  put  out  against  them,  and  formed  their  line,  and  cn- 
gajyed  tliem  :  and  tho  Corcyneans  won  a  decided  victory,  and 
destroyed  fifteen  ships  of  the  Corinthians.  It  happened  likewiso 
the  aamo  day,  that  those  too  who  were  besieging  Epidamnus 
reduced  it  to  surrender,  on  condition  that  they  should  sell  the 
strangers,  and  keep  the  Corinthians  in  bonds,  till  something  else ' 
should  be  determined. 

30.  After  tho  battle,  the  Corcyrmans  having  set  up  a  trophy 
on  Lcucitnnn,  a  promontory  of  Corcyra,  slew  the  other  pris- 
oners they  had  taken,  but  kept  the  Corinthians  in  bonds. 
Subsequently,  when    tho  Corinthians  and  their  allies,  after 
being  vanquished  at  sea,  were  gone  home,  the  Corcyranns.  were 
masters  of  tlio  whole  sea  in  those  parts,  and  sailed  to  Leucas,  a 
Corinthian  colony,  and  wastcA  part  of  the  territory ;  and  burned 
Cyllene,  the  arsenal  of  the  Elcans,  because  they  had  furnished 
both  money  and  shipping  to  tho  Corinthians.  And  most  of  the 
time  after  the  battle  tney  wcro  masters  of  the  sea,  and  continued 
sailing  against  and  ravaging  tho  allies  of  the  Corinthians ;  until,1 
on  the  return  of  summer,  tho  Corinthians  sent  ships  and  an 
army,  in  consequence  of  the  distress  of  their  allies,  and  formed 
an  encampment  oh  Actium,  and  about  Chimerium  in  Thesprotis, 
for  tho  protection  of  Leucas  and  such  other  states  as  were  friendly 
to  them.    The  Corcyrssans  also  formed  an  encampment  in  op- 
position to  them,  on  Leucimna,  both  for  their  ships  and  land- 
forces.    And  ueither  party  sailed  against  the  other ;  but  remain- 
ing in  opposite  stations  this  summer,  at  the  approach  of  winter 
they  then  each  retired  homeward. 

81.  Now  the  whole  of  the  year  after  the  sea-fight,  and  tho 
succeeding  one,  the  Corinthians,  being  indignant  about  the 
war  with  the  Corcyneans,  were  building  shins,  and  preparing 
with  all  their  might  a  naval  armament,  drawing  together 
rowers  both  from  the  Pcloponneso  itself  and  tho  rest  of  Greece, 
by.  the  inducement  of  tho  pay  they  gave.     And  tho  Corey- 

1  Tho  reading  retained  by  Bekker,  Golfer,  and  others,  fre/xovn  n3 
O'vtu  Is  supposed  to  signify,  ••  during  the  remainder  of  the  rammer." 
Kur  (he  arguments  in  favor  of  each  reading,  see  the  notes  of  Ooller,  Ar* 
sold,  and  BkmmflekL 
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roans,  on  baring  of  their  preparations,  were  alarmed;  and  be* 
tag  in  alliance  with  none  of  the  Greeks,  and  not  having  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  league  either  of  the  Athenians  or  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, they  determined  to  go  to  the  Athenians,  and  mako 
alliance  with  them,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  some  assistance  from 
them.  And  the  Corinthians,  on  hearing  this,  went  themselves 
also  to  Athens  on  an  embassy,  to  prevent  tho  addition  of  the 
Athenian  navy  to  that  of  the  Corcyroans  being  an  impediment 
to  their  concluding  tho  war  as  they  wished.  And  an  assembly 
having  been  convened,  they  came  to  controversy ;  and  tho  Cor- 
cyraans spoke  as  follows : — 

82.  "It  is  but  just,  Athenians,  that  those  who  without  any 
previous  obligation,  either  of  great  benefit  or  alliance,  como 
to  their  neighbors,  as  we  now  do,  to  beg  their  assistance, 
should  convince  them  in  tho  first  place,1  if  possible,  that  they 
ask  what  is  even  expedient ;  but  it  not  that,  at  any  rate  what 
is  not  injurious ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  they  will  also 
retain  a  lasting  sense  of  the  favor :  and  if  they  establish  nono 
of  these  poiuts  clearly,  they  should  not  be  angry  if  they  do 
not  succeed.    But  the  Corcyraans  have  sent  us  with  a  con- 
viction  that,  together   with  their  request  for  alliance,  they 
will  show  that  these  points  may  bo  relied  on  by  you.     Now 
the  same  policy  bus  happened"  to  prove  inconsistent  in  your 
eyes,  with  regard  to  our  request,  and  inexpedient,  with  regard 
to  our  own  interest  at  the  present  time.     For  having  never 
yet  in  time  past  voluntarily  become  tho  allies  of  any  party, 
we  are  now  come  to  beg  this  of  others ;  and  at  the  same  tiino 
we  have,  owing  to  it,  been  left  destitute  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent war  with  the  Corinthians ;  and  what  before  seemed  our 
Crudence,  viz.  not  to  join  in  the  peril  of  our  neighbor's  views 
y  being  in  alliance  with  others,  has  turned  out  now  to  bo 
evident  folly  and  weakness.     In  the  late  sea-fight,  indeed,  by 
ourselves  and  single-handed    we    repulsed    the    Corinthians. 
But  since  they  have  set  out  against  us  with  a  larger  force  from 

1  Tills  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  way  of  rendering  tho  phrase 
uiihara  fifv,  when  used,  as  it  so  often  is,  to  draw  attention  to  what  ap- 
pears tho  hut  tiling  of  a/4  with  tl  di  fit}  following  for  tho  steond  bent, 
and  answering  to  tl  6vvaruv%  sometimes  expressed,  but  much  more  gen- 
erally implied,  in  tho  former  part  of  tho  alternative.  Latin  writers  trans- 
late them  by  "  maximo  quidem"  and  "  sin  minus." 

*  Tho  participle  oV  is  understood  hore,  just  as  Ivruv  is,  1. 120. t  See 
Qr.  G94,  obs.  1. 
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the  Pcloponncse  and  tho  rest  of  Greece,  and  we  ace  ourselves  un- 
able to  escape  by  our  own  power  alone ;  and  at  the  same  time 
our  peril  is  great,  if  wo  are  subjugated  by  them ;  we  must  beg 
assistanco  both  from  you  and  every  one  else :  and  it  is  pardon- 
able, if  wo  venture  on  a  course  contrary  to  our  former  non-inter- 
ference, [which  was  practiced]  not  from  any  evil  intention,  but 
rather  from  an  error  of  judgment 

33.  tt  Now  if  you  arc  persuaded  by  us,  the  occurrence  of  our 
request  will  be  nonorablo  to  you  in  many  respects ;  first,  be- 
cause you  will  be  granting  tho  assistance  to  men  who  are  in- 
jured, and  not  injuring  others :  in  tho  next  place,  by  receiving 
men  who  havo  their  highest  interests  at  stake,  you  would  bestow 
tho  obligation  with  testimony  [to  tho  fact]1  that  would,  as  far 
as  possible,  bo  always  remembered ;  and  [lastly],  wo  are  in  pos- 
session of  a  navy  tho  largest  except  yours.  And  consider  what 
good  fortune  is  more  rare,  or  what  more  annoying  to  the  enemy, 
than  if  that  power,  tho  addition  of  which  to  yours  you  would 
have  valued  above  much  money  and  favor,  come  of  its  own 
accord,  offering  itself  without  dangers  and  expense ;  and  more- 
over affording,  in  the  eyes  of  tho  world  at  large,  a  character  for 
goodness,  and  to  those  whom  you  will  assist,  obligation ;  and 
to  yourselves,  strength ;  all  of  which  advantages  together  have 
fallen  to  tlie  lot  of  fow  indeed  in  tho  whole  course  of  time : 
and  few-  are  there  who,  when  begging  alliance,  go  conferring 
safety  and  honor  on  the  men  whose  aid  they  invoke,  no  less 
than  to  receive  them.  And  as  for  tho  war  in  which  we*  should 
be  useful,  if  any  of  you,  do  not  think  that  it  will  arise,  he  is 
deceived  in  his  opinion ;  and  does  not  observe  that  the  Lace- 
demonians, through  their  fear  of  you,  are  longing  for  war ; 
and  that  the  Corinthians  have  power  with  them,  and  are  hos- 
tile to  you,  and  are  now  first  subduing  u$  with  a  view  to  at- 
tacking you,  that  we  may  not  stand  with  each  other  in  com- 
mon hostility  to  them ;  and  that  they  may  not  fail  to  gain  ono 
.  of  two  advantages,  either  to  injure  us,  or  to  strengthen  them- 
selves. But  it  is  our  business,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  before* 
hand  with  them,  by  our  offering  and  your  accepting  the  alii- 

1  i  t^  n  The  (set  of  their  having  been  preserved  from  such  Imminent 
peril  win  be  the  most  enduring  record  of  the  obligation  under  which  you 
have  thereby  laid  them."  Oouer  explains  naraBelcBi  as  being  "  a  meta- 
phor taken  from  laying  up  money  in  a  bank,  that  It  may  be  drawn  out 
afterward  with  Interest* 
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anoe ;  and  to  plot  against  them  first,  rather  than  to  meet  their 
plots  against  us. 

84,  "But  should  they  say  that  it  is  not  just  for  you  to  receive 
their  colonists,  let  them  learn  that  every  colony,  if  well  treated, 
honors  its  mother-country;  but  if  wronged,  is  estranged 
from  it ;  for  they  are  not  sent  out  to  be  slaves,  but  to  be  on 
the  same  footing  with  those  who  are  left  at  home.  And  that 
they  wronged  us,  is  evident;  for  whon  challenged1  to  a  judicial 
decision  respecting  Epidamnus,  they  chose  to  prosecute  tho 
charges  by  war  rather  than  by  equity.  And  let  what  they* 
are  doing  to  us,  their  kinsmen,  bo  a  warning  to  you,  that  you 
may  both  avoid  being  seduced  by  them,  through  any  false 
pretense ;  and  may  refuse  to  assist  them,  if  they  ask  you  in  a 
straightforward  manner :  for  he  who  incurs  the  fewest  regrets 
from  gratifying  his  enemies  would  continue  in  the  greatest 
safety. 

35.  "But  neither  will  you  break  tho  treaty  with  tho  Lace- 
daemonians by  receiving  us,  who  aro  allies  of  neither  party. 
For  it  is  mentioned  in  it  that  whichover  of  tho  Grecian  states 
is  in  alliance  with  no  other,  it  has  permission  to  go  to  which- 
ever side  it  may  please.  And  it  is  hard  if  these  shall  bo 
allowed  to  man  their  ships  both  from  tho  confederates,  and 
moreover  from  tho  rest  of  Greece  also,  and  es|>ecially  from 
your  subjects,  while  they  will  exclude  u*  both  from  our  pro- 
posed alliauce,  and  from  assistance  from  any  other  quarter; 
and  then  consider  it  an  injustice  if  you  aro  persuaded  V> 
what  we  request  But  much  greater  fault  shall  we  find  witli 
you,  if  wo  do  not  persuade  you.  For  us  who  aro  in  peril, 
and  not  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling,  you  will  reject ;  whilo 
these  men  who  aro  thus  actuated,  and  havo  mado  tho  attack, 
you  will  bo  so  far  from  restraining  that  you  will  even  overlook 
their  gainiug  additional  power  from  your  dominions;  which 
you  should  not  do ;  but  should  cither  stop  their  mercenaries 
drawn  from  your  country,  or  send  succor  to  us  also,  in  what- 
ever way  you  may  be  peasuaded ;  but  it  were  best  of  all  to 
receive  us  openly,  and  assist  us.  And  many,  as  wo  hinted  at 
the  beginning,  aro  tho  advantages  wo  hold  forth  to  you ;  but 
the  greatest  of  them  is,  that  wo  l>oth  havo  the  same  encmirs* 

1  Soo  noto  on  I.  27.  2. 

*  GoUer  observes  that  wo  should  havo  expected  eiaiv  horo,  rather  than 
i<iav ;  but  tho  construction  is  confused,  uud  tho  imperfect  yoav  is  to  bo 
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(which  is  the  surest  bond),  nnd  those  not  weak,  but  ablo  to  barm 
such  as  have  stood  aloof  from  them.  And  its'  it  is  a  naval,  and 
not  a  land  alliance  that  is  offered  to  you,  the  loss  pf  it  is  not  tho 
same ;  but  it  wore  best,  if  possible,1  to  allow  no  one  else  to  pos* 
sesfl  ships ;  but  if  not,  whoever  is  strongest  in  them,  to  have  him 
for  your  friend. 

36.  "And  whoever  thinks  that  theso  things  which  we  have 
urged  are  indeed  expedient,  but  is  afraid  that  through  being 
persuaded  by  them  he  would  break  the  treaty ;  let  him  know 
that  his  fear,  being  attended  by  strength,  will  causo  greater 
alarm  to  his  enemies ;  but  that  his  confidence  in  not  having 
received  us,  being  powerless,  will  bo  less  formidable  to  his  foes 
who  aro  strong ;  and  also,  that  it  is  not  about  Corcyra  moro 
than  about  Athens  too  that  he  is  deliberating;  and  that 
he  is  not  providing  the  best  for  her,  when  for  the  war  that  is 
coming,  and  all  but  here,  ho  hesitates,  from  present  consider- 
ations, to  receive  a  country  which  is  made  either  a  friend  or  a 
foe,  with  the  greatest  opportunities  [for  good  or  evil].  For 
it  lies  well  for  tho  voyage  along  shore  to  Italy  and  Sicily, 
so  as  both  to  prevent  a  navy  from  coming  thence  to  tho  Pelo- 
)K>nacsian*T  nnd  to  help  on  its  way  a  fleet  from  these  parts  to 
those ;  and  in  other  respects  it  is  most  advantageous.  Hut  tho 
shortest  summary,'  both  for  general  and  particular  statements, 
from  which  you  may  learn  not  to  give  us  up,  is  tho  following: 
Thero  being*  but  thrco  navies  worth  mentioning  among  tho 
Greeks,  yours,  ours,  and  that  of  tho  Corinthians,  if  you  allow 

.   reform!  to  vnttiroptev,  rather  than  to  unoScik%*vfirvi    "  Wo  say,  whnt  wo 
said  before,  namely,  thut  wo  had  both  tho  samo  enemies."— Arnold. 

•  Arnold  says  that  "  tljo  inflnitivo  moods  {dv  snd  freiv  depend  upon  a 
verb  understood,  which  is  to  bo  borrowed  from  tho  preceding  clause :  for 

'  ore  hfioia  is  tho  samo  thing  in  sense  as  oiic  ouoit^  (vjiQeptt ;  from  whence 
the  verb  tvft&pn  is  to  bo  tacitly  repeated  with  what  follows."  That 
some  such  impersonal  verb  is  understood  is  very  probable ;  but  is  not 
ov%  6pu>ia  rather  equivalent  to  ofc  6/io<u?  divp+opiv  *<m  t  "  Not  merely 
the  same  as  it  would  bo  in  the  case  of  a  land  alliance,  but  much  greater.' 
ftmroare  two  expressions  in  L  143.  8,  4,  *al  &XXa  ofct  dnd  ro«  toov 
fityuka  fjeiv— *nl  oiVn  /*  rot)  opoiov  (erai  XlthHrowjeov  ftfpof  n 
rpjfffvai  sol  rifrr  'Am«i)f  uirnttav  •  *.  r  A. 

•  This  Is  Poppo's  internretation  of  the  passage,  and  it  Is  perhaps  Im- 
possible to  express  its  mil  meaning  more  literally.  He  considers  ro/f 
tr/twam  and  Uaotov  as  neuters. 

•  I  have  followed  the  explanation  of  those  who  suppose  the  conjunc- 
tion M  to  bo  placed  in  the  apodosis  of  the  sentence.  Odller  and  Poppo 
•apply  left  worn  the  preceding  ftadoirt. 


i. 
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two  of  these  to  come  together,  and  the  Corinthians  bring  us 
under  their  power  Ant,  you  will  have  to  fight  at  lea  with  both 
Corcyraeani  ajid  Peloponnesinns ;  but  if  you  receive  ui  you  will 
bo  able  to  contend  against  them  with  the  greater  number  of 
•hips  on  your  side."1  Thus  spoko  the  Coroyreans ;  an$L  the  Co- 
rintliians  after  them  as  follows. 

87,  "Since  these  Corcyracans  have  made  their  harangue,  not 
ouly  about  receiving  them,  but  also  to  show  that  toe  are  acting 
unjustly,  and  they  are  unfairly  attacked ;  it  is  necessary  that 
wc  too  should  first  touch  on  both  these  points,  and  so  proceed 
to  the  rest  of  our  speech  ;  that  you  may  know  more  certainly 
beforehand  the  ground  of  our  request,  and  may  with  good 
reason  reject  their  petition.  Now  they  say  that  it  waa  front 
regard  to  prudence  that  hitherto  they  accepted  the  alliance  of 
no  party :  whereas  they  adopted  this  practice  for  villainy,  and 
not  for  virtue ;  but  from  wishing  to  nave  no  ally  or  witness 
in  their  unjust  deeds,  nor  to  bo  put  to  tho  blush  by  calling 
him  to  their  aid.  And  their  city  also,  lying  in  a  self-sufficient 
position,  makes  them  judges  of  the  injuries  they  inflict  on  any 
one,  rather  than  that  thcro  should  be  judges  appointed  by 
agreement ;  because,  whilo  they  very  seldom  sail  irom  homo 
to  their  neighbors,  they  very  frequently  receive  others,  who  of 
necessity  touch  there.  And  herein  consists  tho  specious  shun- 
ning of  confederacies,  which  they  have  put  forward  ;  not  that 
they  may  avoid  committing  injustice  with  others,  but  that 
they  may  commit  them  by  themselves ;  and  that  wherever  they 
have  tho  power,  they  may  act  with  violence ;  and  where  they 
escapo  observation,  they  may  take  unfair  advantage ;  and  if 
in  any  coso  they  have  seized  on  something,  they  may  not  be  put 
to  the  blush.  And  yet,  if  they  were,  as  they  say,  honest  men, 
the  more  impregnable  they  were  to  their  neighbors,  the  moro 
manifestly  might  they  have  shown  their  virtue,  by  giving  aud 
taking  what  was  just. 

38.  "But  neither  to  others  nor  to  us  are  they  of  such  a  char- 
acter ;  but  although  our  colonists,  they  have  all  along  revolted 
from  us,  and  are  now  making  war  upon  us ;  saying  that  they 
were  not  sent  out  to  bo  ill-treated.  Hut  tee  say  that  neither 
did  wo  settle  them  thcro  to  bo  insulted  by  them,  but  to  be 

1  0 oiler  reads  iy/im/aiif,  making  it  depend  upon  ir  Attorn,  liko  fro?./.:* 
in  tho  phraao  ro/./.u  irAr/ortf,  "  with  mora  ships  by  ours"— i  e^  with  all 
llio  ndvnntAffo  in  point  of  number  that  our  ships  would  givo  you.  Ar- 
nold tiiinki  U-AkiT  right  in  retaining  tho  old  reading. 
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their  loaders,  and  to  bo  properly  respected  by  them.  Our  other 
colonies,  at  least,  honor  us,  and  we  are  very  much  beloved  by 
our  colonists;  and  it  is  evident,  that  if  wo  are  pleasing  to  the 
part,  we  should  not,  on  a  right  viow  of  tho  caso,  bo 
ng  to  theso  alone ;  nor  do  wo  attack  them  unbecom- 
wiy,'  without  being  also  signally  injured  by  them.  Even  it 
we  were  in  tho  wrong,  it  had  been  honorable  for  them  to  havo 
yielded  to  our  humor;  but  disgraceful  for  us  to  havo  dono 
violence  to  their  moderation :  but  through  pride,  and  power 
of  wealth,  they  have  both  acted  wrongly  toward  us  in  many 
other  things,  and  with  regard  to  E|mltimmis,  which  belong  <l 
to  us,  whon  it  was  ill-treated  they  did  not  claim  it;  but  w  :. 
wo  went  to  its  assistance,  they  took  it  by  force,  and  kin-p  it. 

30.  "And  they  say,  forsooth,  that  they  were  l»cforo  wil!i..£ 
to  have  it  judiciously  decided:  but  with  regard  to  this,  it  is  not 
the  man  who  proposes  it  with  superiority,*  and  in  safety,  that 
ritould  be  considered  to  sajr  any  thing;  but  that  man,  who 

(Hits  aliko  his  actions  and  wf  rds  on  tho  samo  footing,"  before 
ic  enters  on  tho  strugglo.  Dut  as  for  these  men,  it  was  not ' 
tafore  tlioy  besieged  the  place,  but  wheu  they  thouglit  that 
we  should  not  put  up  with  it,  that  they  also  advanced  tho 
s|iecious  plea  of  a  judicial  decision.  And  they  nro  cotno  hither, 
not  only  having  themselves  dono  wrong  there,  but  now  re* 
questing  yen  also  to  join  them,  not  in  alliance,  but  in  injury ; 
and  to  receive  them,  when  they  aro  at  variance  with  us.  But 
then  ought  they  to  havo  applied  to  you,  when  they  were  most 
secure ;  and  not  at  a  timo  when  we  have  been  injured  and 
they  are  in  peril ;  nor  at  a  timo  whon  you,  though  you  did 
not  share  their  power  then,  will  now  give  them  a  share  of 
your  aid;  and,  though  you  stood  aloof  from  their  misdoeds, 
will  incur  equal  blame  from  us;  but  they  ought  long  ago  to 
have  communicated  their  power  to  you,  and  bo  to  havo  tho 

1  i  c,  as  wo  should  do,  if  wo  wcro  not  signally  injured  by  thorn. 
Gtfler  takes  the  Imorparevofuv  In  a  moro  general  souse,  as  expressing 
the  babtUial  policy  of  the  Corinthians.  "  Neque  solenus  beOum  inferre 
iodigno  najoris  petrim  modo,  nisi  insignl  Injuria  oogimur.*v 

•  A  secondary  meaning  of  frpoftaAefoftu,  Terr  common  when  it  Is  not 
followed  by  an  aocusativo  of  the  person  with  l<.  See  li  73.  3,  6 :  Y3. 
1;  14,1,1 

'  i  &,  who  does  not  say  one  thing  and  do  another.  Poppo  takes  !<rot> 
In  the  eons*  of  "equity:*  "cum,  qui  factis  paritor  atque  oratlone  *qul. 
utcm  rotinet"  k 
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not  imsthitmU  ia  tha  coawt  ysences of  their 

40,  -Thai  wa  oaneiva*,  them,  come  witk 
proper  grocuids  aad  that  these  at*  violent  and 
U*a  fn#e&:  and  that  rem  could  not with  jastice  reeem  taeaa, 
yow  atast  now  lean.    Fur  if  it  is  said  ia  the  treaty  that  ear 
of  tha  states  aot  registered  in  it  may  go  to  whichever  aide  it 


please,  the  agreeineat  was  not  meaat  for  those  who  go  to  the 
detriment  of  other*;  tvt  to  any  ooe  who,  withoat  withdraw- 
ing himadf  from  another,  is  in  need  of  protection;  and  who 
will  not  cause  war  instead  of  peace  to  those  who  receive  him, 
((**  they  will  not  do*]  if  they  are  wiie ;)  which  would  now  bo 
xttur  (w,  if  not  perMiaded  by  urn.  For  vou  would  not  only 
\fcctftno  auxiliaries  to  tliese,  but  also  enemies  to  as,  instead  of 
being  connected  hv  treaty ;  for  if  you  como  with  them,  we 
nil**  defend  ountem-s  Against  them  without  excepting  you. 
Anil  yet  you  ou^lit,  if  potable,  to^tand  aloof  from  both  par- 
ties ;  or  if  nut  that,  on  the  contrary,  to  go  with  us  against 
them ;  (with  tho  Corinthians,  at  any  rate,  you  are  connected 
by  treaty;  nhile  with  the  Corcyrseans  you  were  never  vet  so 
much  as  in  truce ;)  and  not  to  establish  tho  law,  that  we  should 
receive-  those  who  are  revolt  iug  from  others.  For  neither  did 
we,  wlwn  tho  Hamians  had  revolted,  give  our  vote  agaiust 
you,  wlien  tho  rent  of  tho  reloponnesiaos  were  divided  io 
tlwir  votes,  as  to  wlicther  they  should  assist  them;  but  wo 
openly  maintained  tho  contrary,  that  each  ono  should  punish 
bis  own  allies.  For  if  you  receive  ami  assist  those  who  are 
doing  wrong,  there  will  bo  found  no  fewer  of  your  allies  also 
who  will  come  over  to  us;  and  you  will  make  the  law  against 
yournelves,  rather  than  against  us. 

41,"  These,  then,  are  the  pleas  of  right  which  wo  have  to  urgu 

•  "  Thoso  words,  which  aro  wanting  in  tho  text  of  most  of  tho  best 
MMft.,  hsvs  been  omitted  by  Bckkor,  and  inclosed  in  brackets  by  (Killer. 
I>r,  JJIoomfleld  defends  them,  except  tbo  single  word  povuv,  which  ho 
given  up  ss  unintelligible."— Arnold. 

•  Thero  is  a  confusion  in  tho  expression,  and  tho  words  tl  oufpovovm 
hnvo  roully  nothing  to  do  with  tho  schtenco  as  it  is  actually  ox  pressed, 
which  U  suggCMtoiT  ss  it  wcro  parenthetically  to  tho  writer's  muid,  but 
which  hn  did  not  set  down  in  words ;  if  written  at  length  it  would  run 
thus  "  Tho  bone  lit  of  tho  treaty  was  intended  for  such  only  as  should 
not  Involve  tho*o  who  received  them  in  war  (as,  if  you  arc  wise,  you 
Will  toko  caro  that  theso  uicu  do  uot  iuvolvo  you)."— .4n<o/>(. 
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to  you,  sufficiently  strong  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Greeks ; 
mid  we  have  the  following  advice,  and  claim  on  you  for  favor, 
which,  being  not  enemies  so  as  to  hurt  you,  nor  on  the  other 
hand,  such  friends  as  to  be  very  intimate  with  you,  we  say  ought 
to  be  repaid  to  us  at  the  present  time.  For  once,  when  you  were 
in  want  of  long  shins  for  the  war  with  the  .Afriuetans,  before 
that  with  the  Modes,  you  received  from  the  Corinthians 
twenty  ships.  And  this  service,  and  that  with  regard  to  the 
Samiana,  namely,  that  it  was  through  us  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  did  not  assist  them,  gave  you  the  mastery  of  the  JSgi- 
netana,  and  the  chastisement  of  the  Samians :  and  it  took 
place  in  those  critical  times  in  which  men,  when  proceeding 
against  their  enemies,  are  most  regardless  of  every  thing  be- 
sides victory.1  For  they  esteem  him  a  friend  who  assists 
them,  even  though  he  may  before  have  been  an  enemy;  and 
him  a  foe  who  opposes  them,  though  he  may  have  happened 
to  bo  a  friend ;  nay  they  even  mismanage  their  own  affairs  for 
the  sake  of  their  animosity  at  tho  moment 

42.  "  Thinking  then  of  theso  things,  and  each  younger  man 
having  learned  them  from  some  one  older,  let  him  resolve  to 
requite  us  with  tho  like,  and  not  deem  that  these  things  are 
justly  urged,  but  that  others  are  expedient  in  case  of  his  going 
to  war.  For  expediency  most  attends  that  lino  of  conduct  in 
which  one  does  least  wrong.  And  as  for  the*  coming  of  tho 
war,  frightening  you  with  which  tho  Corcyneans  bid  you 
commit  injustice,  it  lies  as  yet  in  uncertainty ;  and  it  is  not 
worth  while,  through  being  excited  by  it,  to  incur  a  certain 
enmity  with  tho  Corinthians,  immediate,  and  not  coming; 
but  rather  it  were  prudent  to  remove  somewhat  of  our  before 
existing  suspicion  on  account  of  tho  Megaroans.  For  tho  latest 
obligation,  when  well  timed,  even  though  it  may  be  compara- 
tively small,  has  power  to  wipe  out  a  greater  subject  of  com- 
plaint And  be  not  induced  by  the  act  that  it  is  a  great 
naval  alliance  that  they  offer  you.  For  not  to  injure  your 
equals  is  a  power  more  to  be  relied  on,  than,  through  wing 
buoyed  up  dj  momentary  appearances,  to  gain  an  unfair  advan- 
tage by  a  perilous  course. 

43.  N  We  then,  having  fallen  under  tho  rule  which  we  pro- 

«  Or,  "  in  eomfNirison  with  victory." 

.  *  Referring  to  these  words  of  the  Corey-man*,  brav  Jf  rd*  jUXXovr* 
no!  faov  oh  Mpforra  nnXrfgnv  rd  ai'tina  wtpionowup  /vfotaff  £upfov 
npoolafltl*'  *.  r.  J.    Chop.  30.  1. 
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pounded  ourselves  at  Lacedcmon,  that  every  one  should 
punish  his  own  allies,  now  claim  to  receive  the  same  from  jroo ; 
and  not  that  yon,  after  being  benefited  by  our  vote,  should 
harm  us  by  yours.  Make  us  then  a  fair  return;  knowing 
that  this  is  that  very  crisis  in  which  ho  that  helps  is  most  a 
friend,  and  he  that'  opposes,  a  foe.  And  for  these  Corcvneans, 
neither  receive  them  as  allies  in  spite  of  us,  nor  help  tliem  in 
doing  wrong.  By  thus  acting,  you  will  both  do  what  becomes 
you,  and  advise  the  best  for  yourselves.91  To  this  effect  then 
did  the  Corinthians  also  speak. 

44.  Now  the  Athenians,  after  hearing  both  sides,  when  an 
assembly  had  been1  even  twice  held,  in  the  former  rather 
admitted  the  arguments  of  the  Corinthians ;  but  in  tho  one 
held  tho  next  day  they  changed  their  minds,  and  determined, 
not  indeed  to  lnako  an  alliance  with  the  Corcyncans,  so  as  to 
havo  tho  samo  enemies  and  friends  (for  if  the  Corcyncans  hod 
desired  them  to  sail  against  Corinth,  the  treaty  with  tho  Pe- 
loponnesians  would  have  been  broken  by  them);  but  they 
lnodo  a  defensive  alliance,  to  succor  each  other's  country, 
should  any  one.  go  against  Corcyra,  or  Athens,  or  their  allies. 
For  they  thought  that,  even  as  it  was,  they  should  have  tho 
war  with  tho  Pcloponnesians ;  and  they  wished  not  to  givo 
up  Corcyra  to  tho  Corinthians,  with  so  largo  a  navy  as  it  had, 
but  to  wear  them  out  as  much  as  possible  against  each  other; 
that  both  tho  Corinthians  and  tho  rest  who  lad  navies  might 
bo  in  a  weaker  condition  when  they  vent  to  war  with  them, 
if  it  should  bo  necessary  to  do  so.  And  at  tho  samo  time  tho 
island  appeared  to  them  to  lie  well  in  tho  lino  of  voyago  along 
shoro  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 

45.  With  such  a  view  of  tho  case,  tho  Athenians  admitted 
the  Corcyncans  into  alliance ;  and  when  the  Corinthians  had 
departed,  they  sent  ten  ships  to  assist  them.  Tho  commanders 
of  them  wero  Laccdwinonius,  tho  son  of  Cimon,  Diotimus, 
tho  son  of  Strombichus,  and  Proteas,  tho  son  of  Epiclees.  They 
charged  them  not  to  engage  with  tho  Corinthians,  unless  they 
should  soil  against  Corcyra,  and  threaten  to  land,  or  against 
auy  of  tho  places  belonging  to  them ;  but  in  that  caso  to 
prevent  them  to  their  utmost :  and  this  charge  they  gave  them 
with  a  view  to  not  breaking  tho  treaty.  So  tho  ships  arrive  at 
Oorcyra. 

1  Tho  groat  IraporUnco  of  tho  subjoct  provoQtoU  their  docidiog  iu  a 
iiugle  day. 
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40.  But  Uio  Corinthians,  when  they  had  raado  their  prep- 
arations, not  aail  against  Corcyra  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
ships.  There  were  ten  of  the  Eleans,  of  the  Megareans  twelve, 
of  tlie  Leucadians  ten,  of  the  Ambraciots  seven  and  twenty, 
of  the  Anactorians  one,  and  of  tho  Corinthians  themselves 
ninety.  In  command  of  these  there  were  different  men  for  tho 
different  forces  according  to  their  states,  and  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, Xcnoclidcs,  the  son  of  Euthycles,  with  four  others. 
And  when,  in  their  course  from  Leucas,  they  made  land  on 
the  continent  opposite  Corcyra,  they  came  to  anchor  at  Chi- 
roerium  in  tho  territory  of  Thesprotis.  It1  is  a  harbor,  and  a 
city  named  Ephyre  ties  beyond  it,  away  from  the  sea,  in  tho 
Eloan  district  of  Thesprotis.  By  it  tho  Achcrusian  lake  empties 
itself  into  the  sea ;  and  into  this  lake  tlie  river  Acheron,  which 
(lows  through  Thesprotis,  empties  itself;  from  which  also  it 
takes  its  name.  Tlie  river  Thyamis  also  flows  there,  bounding 
Thesprotis  and  Ccstrino ;  and  between  these  rivers  the  promon- 
tory of  Chimerium  rises.  The  Corinthians  then  camo  to  anchor 
at  that  part  of  tho  continent,  and  formed  their  encampment. 

47.  But  the  Corcyneans,  when  they  perceived  them  sailing 
up,  manned  a  hundred  and  ten  ships,  which  were  commanded 
by  Micjadcs,  (Enimidcs,  and  Eurybates ;  and  encamped  on  one 
of  the  islands  which  are  called  Sybota ;  and  the  ten  Athenian 
ships  were  with  them.  And  on  the  promontory  of  Leucimna 
was  their  land  force,  and  a  thousand  heavy-armed  of  tho 
Zacynthians,  who  had  como  to  their  assistance.  The  Co- 
rinthians also  had  on  tho  mainland  many  of  the  barbarians,  who 
had  joined  them  to  give  assistance ;  for  tho  people  in  that  part 
of  the  continent  have  always*  been  friendly  with  them. 

48.  When  the  preparations  of  tho  Corinthians  were  made, 
taking  throe  days9  provision,  they  put  out  from  Chimerium  by 
night,  with  tho  purpose  of  engaging;  and  in  tho  morning,  while 
on  their  course,  they  observed  tho  ships  of  the  Corcyneans  out 

1  Bleomflold,  in  his  now  edition,  has  a  long  noto  to  prove  that  It  ought 
to  be  translated  M  there  is  a  harbor/'  Instead  of  "  it  is  ;*  but  I  can  not  soo 
tho  forco  of  his  argument;  as  tho  Quotation*  from  Colonel  1/eato,  on 
which  ho  chiefly  relies,  establishes  no  more  than  what  Arnold  had  al- 
ready observed,  that  In  sect  a,  **  the  point  of  Chimerium  seems  to  bo 
distinguished  by  Thueydides  from  the  port  of  Chimerium  {"  of  which  ho 
dearly  Is  spetklng  in  this  section. 

•  literally,  "idwsyi  in  former  timet ;w  like  the  ezpresrtm  "ever  of 
•id,"  to  tho  Psalms.  .  . 
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at  tea,  and  sailing  against  them.  And  when  they  aaw  eaeli 
other,  they  drew  up  in  opposite  lines  of  battle.  On  the  right 
winff  of  the  Corcyrieons  were  the  Athenian  ships,  but  the  rest  of 
the  Tine  they  themselves  occupied,  having  formed  three  squad* 
rons  of  their  ships,  which  were  commanded  each  by  one  of  tho 
three  generals  In  this  way  did  the  Corcyneaus  form  their  line. 
On  the  side  of  tho  Corinthians,  tho  Megarean  and  Ambruciot 
ships  occupied  tho  right  wing ;  in  the  center  were  the  rest  of 
the  allies  severally ;  while  the  left  wing  was  occupied  by  the 
Corinthians  themselves  with  their  best  sailing  ships,  opposed  to 
tho  Athenians  and  the  right  of  the  Corcyncans. 

40.  As  soon  as  the  signals  on  each  sido  were  raised,  they 
closed,  and  fought ;  both  sides  having  many  heavy-armed  on 
the  decks,  and  many  bowmen  and  dart  men ;  as  they  were  still 
rudely  equipped  in  tho  old  fashion.  And  the  battle  was  well 
contested  ;  not  so  much  in  point  of  skill,  but  more  like  a  land 
fight  For  whenever  they  happened  to  run  on  board  one  an* 
other,  they  did  not  easily  get  clear  again,  owing  to  the  num- 
bers and  contusion  of  the  ships;  and  because  they  trusted  for 
victory  in  a  greater  measure,  to  tho  heavy-armed  on  deck, 
who  set  to  and  fought,  while  the  ships  remained  stationary. 
There  was  no  breaking  through  tho  Hue,  but  they  fought  with 
fierceness  and  strength,  more  than  with  science.  Ou  all  sides 
then  there  was  much  confusion,  and  the  battlo  was  a  disor- 
derly one ;  and  during  it  tho  Athenian  vessels  coming  up  to 
the  Coreyneans,  if  they  were  pressed  at  any  |»oiiit,  struck  fear 
into  tho  enemy,  but  did  not  begin  fighting,  as  the  commanders 
were  afraid  of  the  charge  given  bv  the  Athcniaus.  It  was 
tho  right  wing  of  tho  Corinthians  wnfch  was  most  distressed ; 
for  the  Coreyneans  with  twenty  ships  having  routed  and  pur- 
sued them  m  a  scattered  condition  to  the  cotinent,  sailed  up 
to  their  encampment,  and  having  modo  a  descent  upon  them, 
burnt  tho  deserted  tents,  and  plundered  their  goods.  On  that 
side  then  tho  Corinthians  and  their  allies  were  worsted,  ami 
tho  Corcyracans  were  victorious:  but  where  the  Corinthians 
themselves  were,  on  the  left,  they  had  a  decided  victory ;  ns 

*  Bloomflcld  says  that  "  KarnttTuvre^  denotes  maintaining  tho  'pugna 
statario,'  lighting  hand  to  hand."  Such  a  meaning  may  perhaps  bo  in- 
ferred from  tlto  following  words,  favxatovou*  tuv  vtuv ;  but  1  think 
nothing  moro  is  intendod  than  might  bo  otherwise  expressed  by  l(  uu\tj» 
nariorrjaav.  Compare  tho  expression  «aroaruvrrf  iiroh'fiovv,  II.  \; 
sad  V.  4,  6. 
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twenty  ships  of  tho  Corcyneans,  from  a  number  [originally] 
smaller,  had  not  returned  from  tho  pursuit  But  the  Athenians, 
seeing  the  Corcyneans  hard  pressed,  assisted  them  now  more 
nnequi vocally ;  though  at  first  they  refmined  from  charging  any 
vessel;  but  when  tho  rout  had  clearly  taken  place,  and  tho 
Corinthians  were  lying  close  on  them,  then  indeed  every  one  at 
length  set  to  work,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  distinction, 
but  It  hod  come  to  such  urgent  necessity,  that  tho  Corinthians 
and  Athenians  attacked  each  other. 

60.  Now  when  tho  rout  had  taken  place,  tho  Corinthians  did 
not  take  in  tow  and  haul  off  the  hulls  of  the  vessels  which  they 
might  happen  to  havo  sunk,1  but  turned  their  attention  to  tho 
men,  sailing  throughout  to  butcher,  rather  than  to  make  prison- 
ers; and  some  of  their  own  friends,  not  being  aware  that  tlioso 
in  the  right  wing  had  been  worsted,  they  unwittingly  killed. 
For  as  both  fleets  were  numerous,  and  extended  over  a  wide 
space  of  the  sea;  when  they  closed  with  each  other,  tliey  did 
not  easily  distinguish,  who  were  conquering,  or  being  con- 
quered; for  this  engagement,  for  ono  of  Greeks  against 
Greek*,  was  greater  in  the  number  of  vessels  than  any  of 
those  before  it.  After  tho  Corinthians  had  pursued  the  Cor- 
cyneans to  land,  they  turned  their  attention  to  tho  wrecks 
and  their  own  dead,  and  got  possession  of  most  of  them,  so  as 
to  take  them  to  Sybota,  where  their  land  forco  composed  of 
the  harlmrians  had  come  to  their  assistance.  Now  Syttotn  is  a 
desert  port  of  Thesprotis.  Having  dono  this,  they  mustered 
ngain.  and  sailed  against  the  Corcyneans,  who  with  their  sea- 
worthy ships,  ami  such  as  were  leflt,*  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  the  Athenians,  on  their  sjrjo  also  sailed  out  to  meet  them, 
(earing  lest  they  should  attempt  to  land  on  their  territory.  It 
was  now  late,  and  the  Paean  had  been  sung  by  them  for  tho 
advance,  when  tho  Corinthians  suddenly  began  to  row  stcrh- 
watd,  on  observing  twenty  ships  of  the  Athenians  sailing  up ; 

1  M  KaraSvttv  vatfv  does  not  mean  to  sink  s  ship  to  tho  bottom,  but  to 
mnko  her  water-togged,  so  that  sho  was  useless,  although  sho  did  not 
absolutely  go  down.  Tho  Crock  triremes  woro  so  light  and  so  shallow 
that  thoy  would  float  in  a  manner  under  water,  or  rnthcr  with  parts  of 
the  vessel  stOl  out  of  water,  on  which  tho  crow  used  to  tako  rcrago."— 
Arnold. 

•  "ProbsMtts  est  opinio  Popponla,  rdc  Awstfr  Intetllgi  decern  illas 
naves,  qu»  ex  120  navitras  Oorcyncorum  superabant ;  nam  pognam  in-  §  ; 

grestt  erant  earn  navitms  110  (vid.  can.  4t.  1)  habobant  autem  universal 
110.    m  cap.  15.  5.— (fc&r. 
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which  the  Athenians  had  tent  after  the  ten  to  help  them; 
fearing  (at  was  the  ease),  that  the  Corcvraana  might  be  con- 
quered, and  their  own  ten  ships  be1  too  few  to  aid  them. 

51.  These,  then,  the  Corinthians  having  first  seen,  and  bus- 
looting  that  they  were  from  Athens,  [and  were]  not  merely  as 
many  as  they  saw,  but  more,  began  to  retreat  But  by  the 
Corcyneana  tney  were  not  seen  (tor  they  were  advancing  mow 
out  of  tkeir  view),  and  they  wondered  at  the  Corinthians  row- 
ing astern,  till  some  saw  them  and  aaid,  "There  are  ships 
yonder  tailing  toward  us."  Then  (key  also  withdrew ;  for  it 
was  now  growing  dark,  and  the  Corinthians  by  turning  back 
had  occasioned  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  In  this  way  they 
parted  from  each  other,  and  the  battle  ceased  at  night.  And 
when  the  Corcyncans  were  encamped  on  Loucimna,  tlieso 
twenty  ships  from  Athens,  which  were  commanded  by  (ilauco, 
the  Hon  of  Leagcr,  ami  Andocides,  tho  son  of  Leogoru*,  com- 
ing on  through  tho  dead  bodies  and  tho  wrecks,  sailed  up  to 
the  camp  not  long  after  they  had  been  descried.     Now  tho 

i  Corcyncans  (it  being  night)  were  afraid  they  might  bo  ene- 
mies ;  but  afterward  they  recognized  them,  and  they  came  to 
anchor. 

5*2.  The  next  day  tho  thirty  Athenian  ships,  and  as  many 
of  the  Corey ravan  as  wero  sea-worthy,  put  out  and  sailed 
to  the  harbor  at  Sybota,  in  which  the  Corinthians  were  an- 
chored, wishing  to  know  whether  they  would  engage.  But 
they,  having  jmt  out  with  their  ships  from  the  land,  and 
formed  them  m  lino  at  sea,  remained  quiet;  not  intending 
voluntarily  to  begin  a  battle,  since  they  saw  that  fresh  ships 

.  from  Athens  had  joined  them ;  and  that  tlu*y  themselves  wero 
involved  in  many  difficulties,  with  regard  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  prisoners  they  had  on  board,  and  liecause  there  were  no 
nfcans  of  refitting  their  ships  in  so  deserted  a  place.  Nay,  they 
were  .thinking  of  their  voyage,  home,  how  they  should  return; 
being  afraid  that  the  Atheuinns  might  consider  tho  treaty  to 
have  been  broken,  because  they  had  coma  to  blows,  and  not 
allow  them  to  sail  away. 

53.  They  determined  therefore  to  put  some  men  on  board 

a  hkifF  and  send  them  without  a  herald's  wand  to  tho  Athe- 

•  nians,  and  make   an  experiment.     And   having  sent  them, 


and 


1  Arnold  compares  II.  CI.  ramivii  vftuv  ij  diuvoia  tyxcprti&vl  lyvurt* 
id  Herodotus  VI.  101).  oliyovf  yu/t  rlvat  ar/tarty  ry  M//<Vj»  avuAa?.tttv, 
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they  spoke  as  follows :  M  Ton  do  wrong,  Athenian*,  in  bo- 
ginning  war,  and  breaking  treaty :  for  while  we  are  avenging 
ourselves  on  our  enemies,  yon  stand  in  our  way,  and  rniso 
arms  against  u&>  Now  if  your  purpose  is  to  stop  our  sail* 
ing  to  Corcyra,  or  wherever  clso  we  wish,  and  if  you  mean 
to  broak  the  treaty,1  then  seize  us  hero  in  the  first  place, 
and  treat  us  as  enemies."  They  spoke  to  this  effect,  and 
all  the  army  of  the  Corcyrmana  that  heard  them  imme-  * 
diateiy  cried  out,  "Seise  them  and  put  them  to  death  1"  But 
the  Athenians  answered  as  follows:  MWe  are  neither  com* 
mencing  war,  Peloponnesians,  nor  breaking  the  treaty;  but 
we  have  come  to  assist  the  Corcynsans  hero,  who  are  our 
allies.  If  therefore  you  wish  to  sail  any  where  else,  we  do  not 
stop  you ;  but  if  you  sail  against  Corcyra,  or  to  any  of  the 
places  belonging  to  them,  we  shall,  to  tno  best  of  our  power, 
not  permit  it" 

54.  The  Athenians  having  mado  this  reply,  the  Corinthians 
began  to  prepare  for  their  voyage  homeward,  and  erected  a 
trophy  at  Svbota  on  the  continent :  while  the  Corcjrramns  took 
up  the  wrecks  and  dead  bodies  which  had  been  carriod  to  them 
by  the  current  and  the  wind,  which  had  risen  in  the  night, 
and  scattered  them  in  all  directions;  and  erected  a  counter- 
trophy  at  SyboU  on  the  island,  considering  that  they  had  been 
victorious.  It  was  on  the  following  view  of  the  case  that  each 
side  claimed  the  victory.— The  Corinthians  erected  a  trophy, 
as  having  had  the  advantage  in  tho  battlo  until  night,  so  that 
they  got  possession  of  most  wrecks  and  dead  bodies ;  as  having 
no  less  than  a  thousand  prisoners ;  and  as  having  sunk  more 
than  seventy  ships.  Tho  Corcvncnns  erected  a  trophy  for  there 
reasons ; — because  they  had  destroyed  about  thirty  ships ;  and 
after  the  Athenians  wero  come,  had  taken  up  the  wrecks 
and  dead  on  their  side ;  and  because  tho  Corinthians  the  day 
before  had  rowed  sternward  and  retreated  from  them,  on  see* 
ing  the  Athenian  ships ;  and  after  they  were  come,1  did  not 
sail  out  from  Sybota  to  oppose  them.  Thus  each  side  claimed 
to  be  victorious. 

1  kvrrt  is  the  present  tenso  with  a  kind  of  Aiture  signification,  as  it 
often  has.    "  If  you  are  for  breaking,"  etc. 

9  Arnold  repeats  the  oJ  'AArvofoc  with  ^Aftov,  and  refers  to  chap.  51  i, 
which,  he  thinks,  "decides  that  the  words  are  rightly  Insert*!,  and  that 
the  Athenians  are  the  real  subject  of  the  verb  *3UW.W  Poppo  puts  the 
words  la  bracket*  and  Odller  omits  them  altogether. 

2* 
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65,  Aa  the  Corinthiani  were  sailing  awaj  homeward,  ther 
took  by  treachery  Anactorium,  which  it  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ambracian  Gulfy  and  was  possessed  in  common  by  the 
Corcvneaus  and  thein ;  and  after  establishing  in  it  a  Corinthian 
population  [only],1  they  retired  homeward ;  and  of  the  Corey- 
weans,  eight  hundred  who  were  slaves  they  sold,  but  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  they  kept  in  custody,  and  treated  with  great  atten- 
tion, that  on  their  return  they  might  win  over  Corcyra  to  them. 
For  most  of  them  happened  to  be  the  first  men  of  the  city  in 
power.  Corcyra  then  in  this  way  outlived  the  war*  with  tho 
Corinthians;  and  the  ships  of  the  Athenians  returned  from  it 
This  was  the  first  ground  tho  Corinthians  hod  for  their  war. 
against  tho  Athenians,  namely,  that  in  time  of  peace  they  had 
fought  with  them  by  sea  in  conjunction  with  the  Corcyneans. 

50.  Immediately  after  this  the  following  disagreements  arose 
between  the  Athenians  nnd  Pclotionnesians,  to  lead  them  to 
war.  White  tho  Corinthians  were  contriving  how  to  avengo 
themselves  on  them,  tho  Athenians,  suspecting  their  hostility, 
ordered  the  Potidaeaus,  who  live  on  tho  isthmus  of  Pal  leu c, 
being  colonists  of  the  Corinthians,  but  their  own  subjects  and 
tributaries,  to  throw  down  tho  wall  toward  Pallcne,  and  givo 
hostages ;  and  to  dismiss,  and  not  receive  in  future,  the  magis- 
trates' whom  tho  Corinthians  used  to  send  every  year ;  being 
afraid  that  they  might  revolt  at  tho  iustigation  of  Perdiccas 
and  tho  Corinthians,  and  lead  tho  rest  of  their  allies  Thrace- 
ward4  to  revolt  with  them. 

57.  These  precautionary  measures  with  regard  to  the  Po- 
tidieans  tho  Athenians  began  to  adopt  immediately  after  tho 
sea-fight  at  Corcyra.  For  tho  Corinthians  wero  now  openly 
at  variance  with  them ;  and  Perdiccas  tho  son  of  Alexander, 
king  of  tho  Macedonians,  had  been  made  their  enemy,  though 
ho  was  before  an  ally  and  a  friend.    Ho  became  such,  bo- 

1  i  ft,  to  tho  exclusion  of  the  Corcyrnans,  who  had  beforo  had  joint 
possession  of  tho  town  with  them. 

*  Or,  as  Oollor  interprets  it,  "had  tho  bettor  of  the  war." 

*  "  The  term  AqfAiovftyui,  or  Aa^iovfiyoi,  was  a  title  applied  to  tho  chief 
magistrates  of  tho  Poloponncsians,  expressive  of  their  doing  *  tho  scrvieo 
of  tho  people.'  Asclcpiados,  as  quoted  by  tho  Scholiast,  considers  tho 
proposition  Irri  superfluous,  (roller  understands  it  to  express  an  addi* 
tional  or  extra  magistrate,  sent  by  the  mother  country  to  act  as  a  col- 
'  Iby 


league  to  tho  domiurgi  appointed  by  the  colonists  thomsolvos.  "—Arnold. 

*  "A  general  term  applied  to  tho  Greek  states  which  lined  the  not 
am  coast  of  the  iEgean  from  Thessaly  to  the  Hellespont  "—Arnold. 
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cause  tho  Athenians  had  made  an  alliance  with  his  brother 
Philip  and  Dcrdaa,  when  acting  together  against  him.  And 
being  alarmed,  he  both  sent  to  Lacechemon,  and  tried  to  con- 
trive that  they  might  be  involved  in  war  with  the  Pcloponno- 
sians,  and  endeavored  to  win  over  the  Corinthians,  with  a  . 

view  to  Potidrca's  revolting ;   and  mado  proposals  also  to  tho  I 

Thraceward  Chalcidians  and  tho  Bottioeans  to  join  in  tho  re- 
volt, thinking  tliat  if  he  had  in  alliance  with  him  these  places 
on  his  borders,  ho  should  more  easily  cany  on  tho  war  in  con- 
junction with  them.  Tho  Athenians  perceiving  these  things, 
and  wishing  to  anticipate  tho  revolt  of  the  cities,  aa  they  hap- 
pened to  bo  sending  out  thirty  ships  and  a  thousand  noavy- 
armed  against  his  country,  with  Archcstratus,  the  son  of  Lv- 
comedes,  as  general  with  ten  others,  gave  orders  to  tho 
commanders  of  the  fleet  to  tako  hostages  of  tho  Potidxans,  and 
throw  down  the  wall,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  tho  neigh- 
boring cities,  to  prevent  their  revolting. 

68.  Now  tho  Potidncnns  sent  embassadors  to  tho  Athenians, 
to  try  if  by  any  means  they  might  persuade  them  to  adopt  no  new 
measures  against  them ;  and  went  also  to  Lacedasmon  in  compa- 
ny with  the  Corinthians,  to  provido  themselves  with  assistance, 
uliould  it  bo  necessary ;  and  when,  after  long  negotiating,  they 
obtained  no  favorable  answer  from  tho  Athenians,  but  tho 
ships  commissioned  against  Macedonia  were  sailing  just  as 
much  against  them  ;  nnd  when  tho  authorities  at  Lacedaemon 
promised  them,  that  should  the  Athenians  go  against  Potidnca, 
they  would  mako  an  incursion  into  Attica;  then  indeed,  at 
that  fbvorable  moment,  they  revolted  with  the  Chalcidians 
and  Bottiamris,  having  entered  into  a  Icaguo  together.  And 
Perdiccas  persuaded  tho  Chalcidians  to  abandon  and  throw 
down  their  cities  on  the  sea,  and  remove  inland  to  Olynthua 
and  make  that  ono  city  a  place  of  strength  for  themselves. 
And  to  those  who  abandonee!  them  ho  gave  "a  part  of  his  own 
territory  in  Mygdonia,  round  lako  Bolbe,  to  enjoy  aa  long  aa 
the  war  with  tho  Athenians  lasted.  And  so,  throwing  down 
their  cities,  they  removed  inland,  and  prepared  for  war. 

69.  The  thirty  ships  of  tho  Athenians  arrived  at  tho  Thrace-      * 
ward  towns,  and  found  Potidrca  and  the  rest  in  revolt:  and  tho 
generals  thinking  it  impossible  with  their  present  force  to  carry 
on  war  both  with  Philip  and  tho  revolted  towns,  turned  their 
attention  to  Macedonia,  tho  object  for  which  they  were  first. 
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sent  out;  and  having  established  themselves  there,1  carried  on 
the  war  in  conjunction  with  Philip  and  the  brothen  of  Derdas, 
who  had  invaded  the  country  with  an  anny  from  the  interior. 

00.  And  at  this  time,  when  Potidaea  had  revolted  and  the 
Atheniau  ships  were  cruising  about  Macedonia,  the  Corinthi- 
ans, being  alarmed  for  the  place,  and  considering  the  danger 
to  affect  themselves,  sent  volunteers  of  their  own  people  and 
mercenaries  of  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians,  sixteen  hun- 
dred heavy-armed  in  all  and  four  hundred  light-armed  Their 
general  was  Aristeus,  the  son  of  Adimantus;  and  it  was 
from  friendship  for  him  especially  that  most  of  the  soldier* 
from  Corinth  joined  the  expedition  as  volunteers ;  for  he  was 
always  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Potidaeons.  And  they 
arrived  in  Thrace  tho  fortieth  day  after  Potidsea  had  revolted. 

01.  To  the  Athenians  too  camo  immediately  tho  tidings  of 
the  cities  having  revolted;  and  when  they  found  that  tho 
forces  with  Aristeus  had  gone  there  besides,  they  sent  two 
thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  own  men  and  forty  ships  to 
the  revolted  towns,  with  Callios,  the  son  of  Calliades,  as 
general  with  four  others ;  who,  on  arriving  in  Macedonia  first, 
found  that  tho  former  thousand  had  just  taken  Therme,  and 
were  besieging  Pydna.  So  they  also  sat  down  before  Pydna, 
and  besieged  it;  but  afterward,  having  made  terms  and  a 
compulsory  alliance*  with  Perdiccas,  as  they  were  hurried  on 
by  Potidsea  and  tho  arrival  of  Aristeus  there,  they  withdrew 
from  Macedouia;  and  having  gone  to  bcrxa,  and  thenco 
turned  again  [to  tho  coast]  (after  first  attempting  the  place 
without  taking  it),  they  continued  their  march  by  land  to 
Potidsea,  with  three  thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  own, 
nnd  many  of  tho  allies  besides,  and  six  hundred  horse  of  tho 
Macedonians  with  Philip  and  Pausanias.  At  tho  same  timo 
seventy  ships  were  sailing  in  a  lino  with  them.  And  ad- 
vancing by  short  marches,  they  arrived  at  Gigonus,  and  pitched 
their  camp. 

C2.  Now  the  Potidrcans  and  tho  Peloponnesians  with  Aris- 
teus, in  expectation  of  tho  Athenians,  were  encamped  toward 

1  (.  «.,  "  Quum  eo  venissont,  contra  p09uissont."— Bauer,  as  quoted  by 
Ci'AUr.  Or  it  may  mean  no  more  than  "  having  set  to;"  as  in  tho  passages 
quoted  in  tho  note  on  chap.  49.  3. 

•  t  «.,  "  which  they  only  made  because  they  could  not  help  it"  Com- 
pare IL  70.  1,  Uauctoc  ff<7>t  dvayKaiac,  "  Food  which  none  but  a  starv- 
ing man  would  eat"— Arnold 
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Olynthus,  on  the  isthmus,  and  had  established  their  market 
outside  the  city.  As  general  of  all  the  infantry  the  allies  had 
chosen  Aristeus;  of  the  cavalry,  Pordiccas;  for  ho  had  broken 
terms  again  immediately  with  the  Athenians,  and  was  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Potittaans,  having  appointed  Iolans  to  repre- 
sent him  as  commander.  The  plan  of  Aristeus  was  to  keep 
his  own  force1  on  the  isthmus,  and  watch  the  Athenians,  in 
case  of  their  coming  against  them ;  while  the  Chalcidians,  and 
the  allies  beyond  the  isthmus,  and  the  two  hundred  cavalry 
with  Pordiccas,  should  remain  at  Olynthus;  and  when  tho 
Athenians  advanced  against  his  force,  they  should  come  up  in 
their  rear  to  assist  him,  and  inclose  the  enemy  between  them. 
Ikit  on  tho  other  hand,  Callias,  the  general  of  tho  Athenians, 
and  his  fellow-commanders,  dispatch  tho  cavalry  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians and  a  few  of  tho  allies  toward  Olynthus,  to  prevent 
the  troops  thcro  from  giving  any  Assistance ;  whilo  they  them-* 
selves  broke  up  their  camp,  and  proceeded  to  Potidsca.  And 
when  they  were  at  the  isthmus,  and  saw  tho  enemy  preparing 
for  battle,  Mey  also  took  an  opposite  position;  and  not  long 
after  thoy  began  tho  engagement  And  just  tho  wing  of 
Aristeus,  and  such  picked  troops  of  tho  Corinthians  and  tho 
rest  as  were  around  him,  routed  the  wing  opposed  to  thorn, 
and  advanced  in  pursuit  a  considerable  distance;  but  tho  re- 
maining force  of  the  Potidrcnns  and  Poloponnesians  was  beaton 
liy  the  Athenians,  and  fled  within  tho  wall  for  refuge. 

63.  Whon  Aristeus  was  returning  from  the  pursuit,  seeing 
the  rest  of  the  armjr  conquered,  he  was  at  a  loss  which  place 
he  should  risk  goiny  to,  whether  toward  Olvnthus,  or  to 
Potidsca.  Ho  determined,  howovcr,  to  draw  his  men  into  as 
small  a  space  as  possible,  and  at  a  running  pace  force  his  way 
into  Potidtea:  ana  ho  passed  along  tho  breakwater  through  tho 
sea,  annoyed  by  missiles  [from  the  Athenian  ships],  and  with 
difficulty;  having  lost  a  few  men,  but  saved  the  rest  Now 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  Potickeans  from  Olynthus  (the  town  is 
about  sixty  stades  0$  and  within  sight),  when  the  battle  was 
beginning,  and  the  signals  had  been  nofsted,  advanced  a  short 
distance  to  give  succor,  and  the  Macedonian  horse  drew  up 
against  them  to  prevent  it;  but  when  tho  victory  soon  de- 
clared for  tho  Athenians,  and  tho  signals  had  been  taken 

1  tfr*f*A  Constroetio  ad  sensum  facta:  nam  verboram  roil  *Api*r4ft* 
*MSp?  iw  idem  stratus,  ae  si  dixisset  r£  'Apiortt  fAtfr.— Qtikr. 
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down,  they  retired  again  within  the  wall,  and  the  Macedoni- 
ans to  the  Athenians.  80  neither  side  had  any  cavalry  pcea- 
ent  [in  the  engagement].  After  the  battle  the  Athenians 
erected  a  trophy*  and  gave  back  their  dead  to  the  Potidasans 
under  truce.  There  were  killed  of  the  Potidasans  and  their 
allies  a  little  less  than  three  hundred,  and  of  the  Athenians 
themselves  one*  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Callias  their  general. 

64.  Now  against  the  wall  on1  the  side  of  the  isthmus  tho 
Athenians  immediately  raised  works,  and  manned  them.  But 
that  toward  Pnlleno  had  no  works  raised  against  it;  for  they 
did  not  think  themselves  strong  enough  both  to  keep  a  garrison 
on  tho  isthmus,  and  to  cross  over  the  Palleno  and  raise  works 
there;  fearing  that  tho  Potidieans  and  their  allies  might  at- 
tack them  when  divided.  And  the  Athenians  in  the  city, 
hearing  that  Palleno  had  no  works  on  it,  some  time  after 
send  sixteen  hundred  heavy-armed  of  their  own,  and  Phor- 
mio,  the  son  of  Asopius,  as  general ;  who  reached  Palleno, 
and  setting  out  from  Aphytis,*  led  his  anny  to  Potidwa, 
advancing  by  short  marches,  and  ravaging  the  country  at  the 
same  time :  and  when  no  ono  came  out  to  offer  him  battle,  he 
threw  up  works  against  the  wall  on  tho  side  of  Palleno,  And 
thus  Potidaca  was  now  besieged  with  all  their  power,  on  both 
sides,  and  from  the  sea  at  tho  same  tiiuo  by  ships  that  were 
blockading  it. 

65.  Now  Aristeua,  when  it  was  surrounded  with  work*, 
and  ho  had  no  hope  of  its  escape,  unless  some  movoment 
from  tho  Pcloponncso,  or  something  else  beyond  their  calcula- 
tions should  occur,  advised  all,  except  five  hundred,  to  watch 
for  a  wind  and  soil  out  of  it,  that  their  provisions  might  hold 
out  tho  longer;  and  he  was  willing  himself  to  bo  one  of  those 
who  remained.  But  when  ho  did  not  persuade  them,  from  a 
wish  to  provide  what  was  tlie  next  best  thing  to  be  done,  and 
in  order  that  affairs  out  of  tho  place  might  proceed  in  tho 
best  way  possible,  ho  sailed  out,  without  being  observed  by 

1  LitoraUy,  "having  walked  ot,"  i.  «.,  cut  off  by  a,transvcrso  wall 
from  communication  with  tho  country.  Tho  absence  of  any  such  wall 
on  tho  opposite  side  of  tho  city  is  afterward  expressed  by  r/}v  \\a/hj\T}v 

UTtiXtOTQV  ovoav, 

•  I  do  not  think  that  more  is  meant  by  upuu/inwc  in  this  pnasogo  than 
that  ho  set  out  by  land  from  Aphytis,  having  como  with  his  ships  to  thaw 
place,  as  being  tho  most  convenient  for  his  plan  of  advancing  to  Potida;. 
through  Palleno, 

I 
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the  guard-ships  of  the  Athenians.  And  remaining  among 
the  Chalcidians,  he  joined  in  the  other  measures  of  the  war; 
and  laid  an  ambuscade  near  the  city  of  the  Scrmylians,  and 
rat  off  many  of  them ;  and  sending  to  the  Peloponnese, '  en- 
deavored to  contrive  a  way  in  which  some  assistance  might 
bo  brought*  After  the  works  round  Potidaea  were  finished, 
Fhormio  with  his  sixteen  hundred  men  proceeded  to  ravage 
Chakidice  and  Bottice,  and  took  some  of  the  towns  also. 

60.  The  Athenians  then  and  Peloponncsians  had  had 
these  previous  grounds  of  complaint  against  each  other ;  (ho 
Corinthians,  because  Potidaea,  which  was  a  colony  of  their 
own,  and  men  of  Corinth  and  from  the  Peloponnese  in  it, 
weflo  being  besieged;  the  Athenians  against  die  Peloponne- 
Mans,  becauso  they  had  caused  the  revolt  of  a  city  which  wan 
their  ally  and  tributary,  and  had  coroo  and  openly  fought 
with  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Potidaenns.  The  war 
however  had  not  yet  positively  broken  out,  but  nt  present 
there  was  a  suspension  of  hostilities;  for  the  Corinthians  had 
done  theso  things  on  their  own  responsibility  alone. 

67.  When,  however,  Potidaea  was  being  besieged,  they  did 
not  remain  quiet,  as  they  had  men  in  it,  and  were  alarmed  for 
the  place.  And  immediately  they  summoned  the  allies  to 
Lacedaemon,  and  caine  and  cried  out  against  the  Athenians, 
as  having  broken  tho  treaty,  and  as  injuring  the  Peloponnese. 
And  the  iEjgpnctans,  though  they  did  not  openly  send  embas- 
sadors, for  fear  of  tho  Athenians,  yet  in  secret  most  of  all 
urged  on  the  war  in  conjunction  Vith  them,  saying  that  they 
were  not  independent  according  to  tho  treaty.  80  the  Lace- 
daemonians, after  summoning  any  ono  of  tho  allies  besides, 
who  said  that  in  any  other  respect  he  had  been  injured  by  tho 
Athenians,  held  their  ordinary  assembly,  and  told  them  to 
speak.  And  others  came  forward  and  severally  made  their 
complaints,  and  especially  the  Megareans,  who  urged  no  few 
pther  grounds  of  quarrel  but  most  of  all  their  being  excluded 
from  the  porta  in  the  Athenian  dominions,  and  from  thie  Attio 
market,  contrary  to  tho  treaty.  And  the  Corinthians  came 
forward  last,  after  permitting  the  others' first  to  exasperate  tho 
Lacedaemonians;  and  they  spoko  after  them  as  follows. 

t  TKs  original  Is  a  condensed  expression,  the  participle  wfftwup  befog 
understood,  as  Is  evident  from  chap.  51  B,  where  It  Is  expressed,  JtoYur 
rr  twoaett*  If  re  r)v  Aaittdafftova  ntpirvv  6*1*,  jr.  r.  K 
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68.  "Ilia  trustinoai  of  your  'policy  mid  Intercourse  among 
yourselves,  Lacedemonians,  renders  you  the  mora  distrustful 
with  regard  to  othen,  if  we  say  any  thing  [against  theml;  and 
from  thin  you  hnvo  a  character  for  sober-mindedness,  but  ootray 
too  great  ignorance  witli  regard  to  foreign  afiairs.    For  though 
women  forewarned  you  what  injuries  we  were  going  to  re- 
ceive  from   the  Athenians,    you  did  not   gain  information 
respecting  what  we  told  you  flx>m  time  to  time,  but  rather  sus- 
pected the  speakers  of  speaking  for  their  own  private  interests. 
And  for  this  reason  it  was  not  before  we  suffered,  but  when 
we  are  in  the  very  act  of  suffering,  that  you  have  summoned 
the  allies  here ;  among  whom  we  may  speak  with  the  great- 
est propriety,  .inasmuch  as  we  have  also  tho  greatest  com- 
plaints to   make,  being  insulted  by  tho  Athenians,  and   ne- 
glected by  you.    And  if  they  were  an  obscure  people  any 
where1  who  were  injuring  Greece,  you  might  havo  required 
additional  warning,  as  not  being  acquainted  with  them ;  but 
as  it  is,  why  need  wo  s|>eak  at  any  great  length,  when  you  see 
that  some  of  us  are  already  enslaved,  and  that  they  are  plot- 
ting against  others  and  csj>ecially  against  our  allies,  and  havo 
been  for  a  long  timo  prepared  beforehand,  in  caso  they  should 
ever  go  to  war.     For  they  would  not  else  have  stolon  Corcyra 
from  us,  and  kept  it  in  6pito  of  us,  and  besieged  Potidoca;  of 
which  places,  the  one  is  tho  most  convenient  for  their  deriving 
the  full  benefit  from  their  possession  Thraceward,1  and  the  other 
would  have  supplied  the  largest  navy  to  the  Peloponnesians. 

GO.  "And  for  theso  things  it  is  you  who  are  to  blame, 
by  having  at  first  permitted  them  to  fortify  their  city  after 
the  Median  war,  and  subsequently  to  build  tho  long  walls; 
ami  by  continually  up  to  the  present  time  depriving  of  liberty, 
not  only  thoso  who  had  been  enslaved  by  them,  but  your  own 
allies  also  now.  For  it  is  not  ho  who  has  enslaved  them,  but 
he  who  has  tho  power  to  stop  it,  but  overlooks  it,  that  more 
truly  does  this ;  especially  if  he  enjoys  tho  reputation  for  vir- 

1  The  nov  in  tho  original  would  perhaps  bo  most  fully  expressed  bjr 
our  colloquial  phrase,  "  in  some  corner  or  other." 

*  Arnold  translates  it,  "  so  as  to  givo  you  tho  full  benefit  of  jour  do* 
minion  In  tho  neighborhood  of  Thrace."  But  could  tho  Lacedaemonian* 
bo  said  to  havo  any  such  dominion,  at  any  rato  beforo  tho  expedition  of 
Brasidasf  and  does  not  tho  IleAorrowyaioif  in  tho  next  sontenco  scorn 
to  bo  put  emphatically,  as  in  opposition  to  tho  Athenian  dominion  just 
alluded  to? 
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toe  as  being  the  liberator  of  Greece  But  with  difficulty  have 
we  assembled  now,  and  not  even  now  for  any  clearly  defined 
object  For  wo  ought  to  bo  considering  no  longer  whether 
we  are  injured,  but  in  what  wny  we  shall  defend  ourselves. 
For  tho  aggressors  come  with  their  plans  already  formed 
against  us  who  have  not  made  un  our  minds ;  at  once,  and  not 
putting  it  off.1  And  we  know  in  what  way,  and  how  gradu-  . 
ally,  tne  Athenians  encroach  upon  their  neighbors.  And 
while  they  think  that  they  are  not  observed  through  your 
want  of  perception,*  they  feel  less  confident ;  but  when  they 
know  that  you  are  aware  of  their  designs,  but  overlook  them, 
they  will  press  on  you  with  all  their  power.  For  you  alono 
of  the  Greeks,  Lacedaemonians,  remain  quiet,  defending  your-  * 
selves  against  any  one,  not  by  exertion  of  your  power,  but  irfy 
mere  demonstration  of  it ;  and  you  alone  put  down  the  power 
of  your  enemies,  not  when  beginning,  but  when  growing  twice 
as  great  as  it  was.  And  yet  you  used  to  have  tlie  name  of 
cautious ;  but  fn  your  case  the  name,  it  seems,  was  more  than 
the  reality.  For  we  ourselves  know  that  tho  Mode  came  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  die  Pcloponnese,  before  your  forces 
went  out  to  meet  him  as  they  should  have  done ;  and  now  the 
Athenians,  who  are  not  far  removed,  as  he  was,  but  close  at 
hand,  you  overlook ;  and  instead  of  attacking  them,  prefer  to 
defend  yourselves  against  their  attack,  and  to  reduce  your- 
selves to  mere  chances  in  struggling  with  them  when  in  a 
much  moro  powerful  condition :  though  you  know  that  even 
the  barbarian  was  chiefly  wrecked  upon  himself;'  and  that 
with  regard  to  these  very  Athenians,  we  have  often  ere  this 
escaped  more  by  their  errors  than  by  assistance  from  you. 
For  indeed  hopes  of  you  have  before  now  in  some  instances 
even  ruined  some,  while  unprepared  through  trusting  you. 
And  let  none  of  you  think  that  this  is  spoken  for  enmity, 
rather  than  for  expostulation;  for  expostulation  is  due  to 
friends  who  are  in  error,  but  accusation  to  enemies  who  have 
committed  injustice. 

a  70.  M  At  the  same  time  wo  consider  that  we;  if  any,  havo  a 
right  to  administer  rebuke  to  our  neighbors,  especially  as  tho 

1  Or, "  not  merely  threatening  to  attack  us,*  as  ftiXXtjoif  is  used  below. 

•  Or,  fad  r*  tlvaLo0tiTO¥  vpuv  may  be  taken  with  Bapootot,  and  be  ren- 
dered "through  your  not  perceiving  It" 

•  i  a,  he  was  himself,  as  It  were,  the  rock  on  which  his  fbrtuno  split 
"Ferisfcod  by  his  own  foUy."— ilmoML 


\- 
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differences  [between  you  and  them]  are  great;  of  which  you 
do  not  teem  to  ua  to  have  any  perception,  nor  to  have  ever 
yet  considered  with  what  kind  of  people  you  will  have  to 
struggle  in  the  Athenians,  and  how  very,  nay,  how  entirely 
different  from  yourselves.  They,  for  instance,  are  innovating, 
and  quick  to  plan  and  accomplish  by  action  what  they  have 
designed;  while  you  aro  disposed  to  keep  what  you  have,  and 
form  no  new  design,  and  by  action  not  even  to  carry  out  what 
is  necessary.  Again,  they  are  bold  even  beyond  their  power, 
and  adventurous  beyond  their  judgment,  and  sanguine  in  dan- 
gers; while  your  character  is  to  undertake  things  beneath 
your  power,  and  not  to  trust  even  the  sure  grounds  of  your 
judgment,  and  to  think  that  you  will  never  escape  from  your 
dangers.  Moreover,  they  aro  unhesitating,  in  opposition  to 
you  who  are  dilatory ;  and  fond  of  going  from  home,  in  op- 
position to  you  who  aro  most  fond  of  staying  at  home:  for 
they  think  that  by  their  aWnco  they  may  acquire  something ; 
whereas  you  think  that  by  attempting  [more]  you  would  do 
harm  to  what  you  have.  When  they  conquer  their  enemies, 
they  carry  out  their  advantage  to  the  utmost ;  and  when  con- 
quered, they  fall  bock  the  least  Further,  they  use  their  bodies 
as  least  belonging  to  them,  for  the  good  of  their  country ;'  but 
their  mind,  as  being  most  peculiarly  their  own,  for  achieving 
something  on  her  account.  And  what  they  havo  planned  but 
not  carried  out,  they  think  that  in  this  they  lose  something 
already  their  own;  what  they  havo  attempted  and  gained, 
that  in  this  they  have  achieved  but  little  in  comparison  with 
what  they  mean  to  do.  Then,  if  they  fail  in  an  attempt  at 
any  thing,  by  fonning  fresh  hopes  in  its  stead,  they  supply  the 
deficiency:  for  they  are  the  only  peoplo  that*  succeed  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  hope  in  what  they  have  planned,  because  they 
quickly  undertake  what  they  havo  resolved.  And  in  this  way 
Uiey  labor,  with  toils  and  dangers,  all  their  life  long ;  and  least 
enjoy  what  they  have,  l»eeauso  they  aro  always  getting,  and 
think  a  feast  to  be  nothing  else  but  to  gain  their  ends,  and  in- 
1  For  this  uso  of  u?.>mT[hoc  compare  Homer,  Odyss.  20.  34G. 
fivtloT//(Xii  6i  Ila/Uuf  'A0'/»'iy 
'XaCeordv  yi).ov  upac  .  .  .  .  ol  di  yvaOfiolot  yO.Ctuv 

(l\?.OTfHOtOlV  :— 

tnd  Horace's  imitation  of  it,  Sat  2.  3.  72. 

"  Cum  rapios  in  jus  mails  ridentom  alicnis." 
*  Moro  literally,  "  ik>sscss  in  tho  samo  degroo  as  they  hope  for.* 
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active  quiet  to  bo  no  1cm  a  cnlnmity  than  laborious  occupation* 
So  that  if  any  ono  should  sum  up  their  character,  by  Raying 
that  they  are  made  neither  to  lie.  quiet  themselves,  nor  let  tho 
rest  of  the  world  be  so,  he  would  speak  correctly. 

71.  u  And  yet  when  such  is  the  character  of  this  state  that 
U  opposed  to  you,  Lacedaemonians,  you  go  on  delaying,  and 
think  that  peace  is  not  most  lasting  in  tho  case  of  those  men, 
who  with  their  resources  do  what  is  right,  while  as  regards 
their  feelings,  they  are  known  to  bo  determined  not  to  put  up 
with  it,  if  they  are  injured ;  but  you  practice  fair  dealing  on 
the  principle  of  neither  annoying  others,  nor  being  hurt  your* 
Helves  in  self-defense.  Scarcely,  however,  could  you  have 
succeeded  in  this,  though  you  had  lived  by  a  state  of  congenial 
views :  while  as  it  is,  your  ways,  as  wo  just  now  showed  you, 
are  old-fnshioiied  compared  with  them.  Hut,  as  in  tho  cose  of 
art,  improvements  must  ever  prevail ;  and  though  for  a  stato 
that  enjoys  quiet,  unchanged  institutions aro  best;  yet, for  thoso 
who  are  compelled  to  apply  to  many  things,  many  a  new  de- 
vice is  also  necessary.  And  for  this  reason  tho  institutions  of 
the  Athenians,  from  their  great  experience,  have  been  re- 
modeled to  a  greater  extent  than  yours.  At  this  point  then 
let  your  dilatoriness  cease :  and  now  assist  us,  and  especially 
tho  Potidamns,  as  you  undertook,  by  making  with  all  speed  an 
incursion  into  Attica ;  that  you  may  not  give  up  men  who  are 
your  friends  and  kinsmen  to  their  bitterest  enemies,  and  turn 
tho  rest  of  us  in  despair  to  some  other  alliance.  And  in  that 
we  should  do  nothing  unjust,  in  the  sight  citlier  of  tho  gods 
who  received  our  oaths1  or  of  the  men  who  witness  [our  con- 
duct]: for  tho  breakers  of  a  treaty  are  not  thoso  who  from 
destitution  apply  to  others,  but  thoso  who  do  not  assist  their 
confederates.  If,  however,  you  will  bo  zealous,  we  will  stand 
by  you ;  for  neither  should  wo  act  rightly  in  chancing,  nor 
should  wo  find  others  more  congenial.  Wherefore  deliberate 
well,  and  endeavor  to  keep  a  supremacy  in  the  Pcloponneso 
no  less  thati  your  fathers  bequeathed  to  you." 

72.  To  this  effect  spoke  tho  Corinthians.  And  tho  Athe- 
nians, happening  beforo  this  to  have  an  embassy  at  Laceda> 
mou,  and  hearing  what  was  said,  thought  that  they  ought  to 
come  beforo  the  Lacedemonians,  not  to  make  any  defenso  on 

1  Or,  as  Arnold,  after  ReJsko  and  others,  explains  It,  "who  sro  capable 
sf  Ming  and  observing." 
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the  subject  of  tho  charges  which  the  lUtee  brought  against 
them,  but  to  prove,  on  a  general  view  of  the  question,  that 
they  ought  not  to  deliberate  in  a  hurry,  but  take  more  time  to 
consider  it  They  wished  also  to  show  how  powerful  their 
city  was ;  and  to  remind  the  older  men  of  what  they  knew, 
and  to  relate  to  the  younger  what  they  wore  unacquainted 
with ;  thinking  that  in  consequence  of  what  they  said,  they 
would  be  more  disposed  to  remain  quiet  than  to  go  to  war. 
So  they  came  to  the  Lacedaemonians/  and  said  that  they  also, 
[as  the  Corinthians  had  done!  wished  to  speak  to  their  peo- 
ple, if  nothing  prevented.  Thcv  told  them  to  come  forward ; 
and  the  Athenians  came  forward,  and  spoke  as  follows. 

73.  u  Our  embassy  was  not  sent  for  tho  purpose  of  controversy 
with  your  allies,  but  on  the  business  on  whicn  tho  state  sent  us. 
Perceiving,  however,  that  there  is  no  small  outcry  against  u.% 
we  have  come  forward,  not  to  answer  the  charges  of  the  states 
(for  our  words  would  not  bo  addressed  to  you  as  judges,  either 
of  us  or  of  them),  but  to  prevent  your  adopting  bad  counsel 
through  being  easily  persuaded  by  the  allies  on  matters  of 
great  importance ;  and  at  tho  same  time  with  a  wish  to  show, 
on  a  view  of  tho  general  argument  as  it  aflects  us,  that  wo 
do  not  improperly  hold  what  wo  possess,  aud  that  our  state  U 
worthy  of  consideration.  Now  as  to  things  of  very  ancient 
date,  why  need  wo  mention  them  ?  since  hearsay  must  attest 
them,  rather  than  tho  eyes  of  those  who  will  bo  our  auditors. 
But  tho  Median  war,  and  tho  deeds  with  which  you  yourselves 
are  acquainted,  wo  must  speak  of;  though  it  will  bo  rather 
irksome  to  us  to  be  forover  bringing  them  forward :  for  when 
wo  performed  them,  tho  danger  was  run  for  a  benefit,  of  tho 
reality  of  which  you  had  your  share ;  aud  let  us  not  be  de- 
prived of  tho  whole  credit,  if  it  is  of  any  service  to  us.  Our 
words,  howovor,  will  be  spoken,  not  so  much  for  tho  purpose 
of  exculpation,  as  of  testimony,  and  of  showing  with  what  Kind 
of  a  state  you  will  have  to  contend,  if  you  do  not  toko  good 
counsel.  For  we  say  that  at  Marathon  wo  alone  stood  in  tho 
van  of  danger  against  tho  barbarian ;  and  that  when  ho  camo 
a  second  time,  though  wo  wcro  not  ablo  to  defend  ourselves 
by  land,  we  went  on  board  our  ships  with  all  our  people,  and 
joined  in  the  sea-fight  at  Salamis ;  which  prevented  his  sail- 

1  £  c,  to  tho  gorcrnment,  whoso  eousent  was  roquirod  beforo  tbey 
could  address  tho  assembled  people. 
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ing  against  and  ravaging  Uie  Poloponnese,  city  by  city,  while 
you  would  hare  been  uuablo  to  assist  ono  another  against  his 
numerous  ships.  And  he  himself  gave  tho  greatest  proof  of 
this ;  for  when  conquered  by  sea,  thinking  that  his  power  was 
no  longer  what  it  had  been,  ho  retreated  as  quickly  as  he 
could  with  tho  greater  part  of  his  army. 

74.  u  Such  now  having  been  the  result,  and  it  having  been 
clearly  shown  that  it  was  on  the  fleet  of  tho  Greeks  that  their 
cause  depended,  wo  contributed  the  threo  most  useful  things 
toward  it ;  vi&,  the  greatest  '  number  of  ships,  tho  most 
able  man  as  a  general,  and  tho  most  unshrinking  icnl.  To- 
ward tho  four  hundred  ships  wo  contributed  not  less  than 
two  parts;1  and  Themistoclcs  as  commander,  who  was  chiefly 
instrumental  of  their  fighting  in  tho  Strait,  which  most 
clearly  saved  their  cause ;  and  you  yourselves  for  this  reason 
honored  him  most,  for  a  stranger,  of  all  that  havo  ever  gono 
to  you.  And  a  zeal  by  far  the  most  daring  wo  exhibited,  in- 
asmuch as  when  no  ono  camo  to  assist  us  by  land,  tho  rest  as 
far  as  us  being  already  enslaved,  wo  determined,  though  wo 
bad  left  our  city,  and  sacrificed  our  property,  not  even  in 
those  circumstances  to  abandon  the  common  cause  of  tho  re- 
maining allies,  nor  to  becomo  useless  to  them  by  dispersing ; 
but  to  go  on  board  our  ships,  and  face  tho  danger ;  and  not  to 
bo  angry  because  you  had  not  previously  assisted  us.  So  then 
we  assert  that  wo  ourselves  no  less  conferred  a  benefit  upon 
you,  than  wo  obtained  one.  For  t/ou,  setting  out  from  cities 
that  wero  inhabited,  and  with  a  view  to  enjoying  them  in  fu- 
ture, camo  to  our  assistance  [only]  after  you  wero  afraid  for 
yourselves,  and  not  so  much  for  us  (at  any  rate,  when  we 
Were  still  in  safety,  you-  did  not  como  to  us) ;  but  we,  setting 

1  What  parts  wo  must  supposo  tho  speaker  to  have  referred  to  in  this 
passage,  whether  quarters  or  thirds,  is  much  disputed,  Dtdot  and  Goiter 
maintain  the  former,  as  being  in  strict  agreement  with  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  tho  whole  fleet  to  havo  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sevonty-clfrht  ships,  and  tho  Athenian  portion  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty.  Arnold,  after  Brodow  and  Poppo,  supports*  tho  other  inter* 
pretatkm,  and  observes,  that  "this  Is  not  tho  statement  of  ThocydMos, 
but  of  the  Athenian  orator,  who  Is  made  vory  characteristically  to  In* 
doige  m  gross  exaggerations.''  Bee  his  whole  nolo  on  the  passage. 
Bishop  Thuiwall,  however,  thinks  that  such  an  exaggeration  would  have 
been  u  very  bad  taste  on  such  an  occasion;  and  that  Thucydides  meant 
to  state  the  true  numbers;  "In  which,"  he  observes,  "If  we  road  r/wuo 
•*  «r  for  rtrp.  he  would  have  followed  Achylus  instead  of  Herodotus, 
whom  indeed  it  Is  possible  he  has  not  read."    Vol  ii.  Append.  4 
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out  from  a  country  which  was  no  mora,  and  running  the  risk 
for  what  existed  only  in  scanty  hope,  bore  our  full  share  in  the 
deliverance  both  of  you  and  of  ourselves.  But  if  we  had  be* 
fore  joined  the  Mede  through  fear  for  our  country,  like  others, 
or  had  afterward  had  no  heart  to  go  on  board  our  ships,  con- 
sidering ourselves  as  ruined  men ;  there  would  have  been  no 
longer  any  need  of  your  fighting  by  sea  without  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships,  but  things  would  have  quietly  progressed 
for  him  just  as  no  wished. 

75.  "Do  we  not  then  deserve,  Lacedemonians,  both  for  our 
seal  at  that  time,  and  the  intelligence  of  our  counsel,  not  to  lie 
under  such  excessive  odium  with  the  Greeks,  at  least  for  tho 
empire  wo  possess!  For  this  very  empire  we  gained,  not 
by  acting  with  violence,  but  through  your  having  been  un- 
willing to  stand  by  them  to  finish  tho  business  with  the  bar- 
barian and  through  the  allies  having  come  to  us,  and  of  their 
own  accord  begged  us  to  become  their  leaders:  and  from 
this  very  fact  wo  were  compelled  at  first  to  advance  it  to  its 
present  height,  principally  from  motives  of  fear,  then  of  houor 
also,  and  afterward  of  advantage  too.  And  it  no  longer  ap- 
|>cared  to  be  safe,  when  wo  wero  hated  by  the  generality, 
and  when  some  who  had  already  revolted  had  been  sub- 
dued, and  you  were  no  longer  friends  with  us,  as  you  had 
been,  but  suspicious  of  us,  and  at  variance  with  us,  to  run  tho 
risk  of  giving  it  up ;  for  those  who  revolted  would  have  gono 
over  to  you.1  Aud  all  may  without  odium  secure  their  own 
interests  with  regard  to  the  greatest  perils.* 

76.  "You,  at  least,  Lacedremoniuns,  havo  settled  to  your 
own  advantage  the  government  of  the  states  in  the  Pclopon- 
nese  over  which  you  have  a  supremacy ;  and  if  at  that  time 
you  had  remained  through  tho  whole  business,  and  been  dis- 
liked in  your  command,  as  wo  were,  we  know  full  well  that 
you  would  have  become  no  less  severe  to  tho  allies,  and  would 
have  been  compelled  either  to  rulo  with  a  strong  hand,  or 
yourselves  bo  exposed  to  danger.  So  neither  havo  we  dona 
any.  thing  marvelous,  or  contrary  to  the  disposition  of  man, 
in  having  accepted  an  empire  that  was  offered  to  us,  and  not 
giving  it  up,  influenced  as  we  nro  by  the  strongest  motives, 
honor,  and  fear,  and  profit;   and  when,  again,  we  had  not 

•  Literally,  ••  tho  revolts  would  hnvo  boon  to  vou," 

•  Or,  "  none  aro  grudged  aecuring,"  etc. 
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been  tho  first  to  set  such  a  precedent,  but  it  hud  always  been 
a  settled  rulo  that  tho  weaker  should  bo  constrained  by  tho 
stronger ;  and  when  at  the  snmo  time  wo  thought  ourselves 
worthy  of  it,  and  were  thought  so  by  you,  until,  from  calcu- 
lations of  expediency,  you  now  avail  yourselves  of  tho  appeal 
to  justice ;  which  no  ono  ever  yet  brought  forward  when  ho 
lutd  a  chance  of  gaining  auy  thing  by  might,  and  abstained 
from  taking  tho  advantage.  Nay,  all  are  worthy  of  praise, 
who,  after  acting  according  to  human  nature  in  ruling  others, 
liavo  been  mora  just  than  their  actual  power  enabled  them  to 
lie.  At  any  rnte  we  imagino  that  if  somo  others  had  possessed 
our  means,  they  would  have  best  shown  whether  wo  are  at  all 
moderate  or  not :  though  to  us  there  has  unfairly  resulted  from 
our  good  nature  disrepute  rather  than  commendation. 

77.  u  For  from  putting  up  with  less  than  we  might  have  had 
in  contract-suits  with  tho  allies,  and  from  having  mado  our 
decisions  in  our  own  courts  on  tho  footing  of  equal  laws,  wo 
are  thought  to  lw  litigious.  And  nono  of  them  considers  why 
this  reproach  is  not  brought  against  those  who  havo  empire  in 
nny  otnor  quarter  also,  and  are  less  moderate  toward  their 
subjects  than  wo  havo  been :  for  thoso  who  can  act  with  vio- 
lence havo  no  need  besides  to  act  with  justice.  But  they, 
from  being  accustomed  to  have  intercourse  with  us  on  a  fair 
footing,  if  contrary  to  their  notions  of  right  they  havo  been 
worsted  in  any  thing,  either  by  a  legal  judgment  or  by  tho 
power  of  our  empire,  even  in  any  degreo  whatover ;  they  feel 
no  gratitude  for  not  being  deprived  of  the  greater  part  [of 
their  possessions],  but  are  more  indignant  for  what  is  lost, 
than  if  from  tho  first  wo  had  laid  aside  law,  and  openly  taken 
advantage  of  them.  In  that  case  not  even  they  themselves 
would  have  denied  that  it  was  right  for  tho  weaker  to  yield  to 
the  stronger.  But  when  injured,  it  seems,  men  are  more  an- 
gry than  when  treated  with  violence :  for  tho  ono  case  is  re- 
garded as  an  advantage  taken  by  their  equal;  tho  other,  as 
compulsion  by  their  superior.  At  least  they  endured  much 
harder  treatment  than  this  at  tho  hand  of  tho  Medes;  where- 
as our  rale  is  thought  to  bo  severe ;  and  naturally  so ;  for  their 
present  condition  is  always  irksome  to  subjects.  You,  at  any 
rata,  should  you  subduo  us  and  possess  an  empire,  would 
ouicklr  lose  the  flood-will  which  you  have  enjoyed  through 
tndr  fear  of  us;  if  you  havo  tho  same  viewt  now  as  you  gave 
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symptoms  of  then,  when  70a  led  them  against  the  Medo  for  a 
short  time.  For  you  have  institutions  by  yourselves,  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  world;  and,  moreover,  each  individual  of 
you,  on  going  abroad,  neither  acts  according  to  these,  nor  to 
those  which  the  rest  of  Greece  recognises. 

78.  ** Deliberate  therefore  slowly  ,as  on  no  trifliug  matters; 
and  do  not,  though  being  influenced  by  other  people's  views 
and  accusations,  bring  on  yourselves  trouble  of  your  own :  . 
but  consider  beforehand,  previously  to  your  being  engaged  in 
it,  how  far  beyond  calculation  is  war;  for- when  long  pro- 
tracted, it  generally  becomes  in  the  end  to  depend  on  chance* ; 
from  which  wo  are  equally  removed,  and  run  the  risk  in  un- 
certainty as  to  which  way  it  will  turn  out  And  in  going  to 
war  men  generally  turn  to  deeds  first,  which  they  ought  to  do 
afterward ;  and  when  they  are  in  distress,  then  they  have  re- 
course to  words.  Wo,  however,  being  neither  ourselves  yet 
involved  in  such  an  error,  nor  seeing  you  in  it,  charge  you, 
while  good  council  is  still  eligible  to  l>oth  sides,  not  to  break 
treaty  nor  offend  against  your  oaths,  but  to  lot  our  differences 
bo  judicially  settled  according  to  agreement.  Else  we  will 
call  to  witness  tlio  gods  who  received  our  oaths,  and  endeavor 
to  requite  you  for  commencing  hostilities,  in  such  a  way  an 
you  may  set  the  example." 

70.  Thus  spoke  the  Athenians.  After  tho  Lnccdicmonians 
had  heard  from  tho  allies  their  charges  against  tho  Athenians, 
and  from  tho  Athenians  what  they  had  to  say,  they  made  them 
nil  withdraw,  and  consulted  by  themselves  on  tho  question  be- 
fore them.  And  tho  opinions  of  tho  majority  went  the  samo 
way ;  viz,  that  tho  Athenians  were  already  guilty  of  injustice, 
and  that  they  ought  to  go  to  war  with  all  speed.  But  Archi- 
dainus  their  king,  a  man  who  was  considered  both  intelligent 
and  prudent,  camo  forward  and  spoke  as  follows. 

80. "  I  have  both  myself  already  had  experience  in  many 
wars,  Lacedaemonians,  and  see  that  those  of  you  who  are  of 
the  same  age  [havo  had  it  also];  so  that  one  would  neither 
desire  the  business  from  inexperience,  as  might  be  tho  caso 
with  most  men,  nor  from  thinking  it  a  good  and  safe  one. 
But  this  war,  about  which  you  are  now  consulting,  you  would 
find  likely  to  Iks  none  of  the  least,  if  any  one  should  soberly 
consider  it.  For  against  tho  Peloponnesisns  and  our  neigh- 
bors our  strength  is  of  tho  snmo  description,  and  we   c:i:i 
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quickly  reach  our  destination  in  each  case.  But  against  men 
who  live  in  a  country  far  away,  and  besides  are  most  skillful  by 
seat  and  ma*t  excellently  provided  with  every  thing  else,  with 
riches,  both  private  and  public,  and  ships,  and  horses,  and 
heavy-armed,  and  a  crowd  of  irregulars,  such  as  there  is  not  in 
any  one  Grecian  town  beside,  and  moreover,  have  many  allies 
under  payment  of  tribute ;  how  can  it  be  right  to  declare  war 
rashly  against  theso  men  f  and  in  what  do  wo  trust,  that  wo 
should  hurry  on  to-  it  unprepared  1  Is  it  in  our  ships  t  Nay, 
wo  are  inferior  to  them  :  out  if  we  shall  practioo  and  prepare 
against  them,  time  will  pass  in  the  interval.  Well  then,  in  it  in 
our  money? .  Nay,  but  we  aro  still  mora  deficient  in  this,  and 
neither  havo  it  in  tho  public  treasury,  nor  readily  contribute  it 
from  our  private  funds. 

81.  **  Perhaps  somo  ono  might  feel  confident  because  we  ox- 
c»?l  them  in  heavy-armed  troops,  and  in  numbers,  so  that  we 
might  invade  and  ravage  their  land.  But  they,  havo  other  bind 
in  abundance  over  which  they  rule,  and  will  import  what  they 
want  by  sea.  If,  again,  wo  shall  attempt  to  make  their  alli.es 
revolt  from  them,  wo  shall  havo  to  assist  theso  also  with  ships, 
as  they  are  generally  islanders.  What  then  will  bo  tho  charac- 
ter of  our  war  t  For  if  we  do  not  either  conqucrHhem  by  sea, 
t»r  take  away  tho  revenues  with  which  they  maintain  their  fleet,, 
we  shall  receive  the  greater  damage ;  and  at  such  a  time  it  will 
no  longer  even  bo  honorable  to  make  peace ;  especially  if  wo 
aro  thought  to  havo  begun  tho  quarrel  more  than  they.  For 
let  us  now.  not  bo  buoyed  up  with  Mi*  hone,  at  any  rate,  that 
tho  war  will  soon  be  ended,  if  wo  ravago  tneir  land.  Rather 
do  1  fear  that  wo  should  bequeath  it  even  to  our  children :  so 
probable  is  it  that  tho  Athenians  would  neither  be  enslaved1  in 
spirit  to  their  land,  nor,  liko  inexperienced  men,  bo  panic* 
stricken  by  tho  war. 

82.  M I  do  not,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  tell  you  to  permit 
them  without  noticing  it,  to.  harm  our  allies,  and  not  to  detect 
them  in  plotting  against  us ;  but  I  tell  you  not  to  take  up  arms 
at  present  but  to  send  and  remonstrate  j  neither  showing  ,too 
violent  aigns  of  war,  nor  yet  that  wo  will  put  up  with  their 
••onduct;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  complete  our  own  prepara- 
tions also,  both  by  bringing  over  allies,  whether  Greeks  or  bar- 

1  Coapsro  II.  01. 3.    AovAoi  yfo  ^wjj/m  rd  oJfWcW,  c  r.  X 
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barians,  from  whatever  source  wo  shall  receivo  Additional 
strength,  either  in  ship*  or  in  money  \  (for  all  who,  like  us,  are 
plotted  against  by  the  Athenians,  may  without  odium  save  thorn- 
selves  bv  accepting  tho  aid  not  only  of  Greeks,  but  of  barbari- 
ans also) ;  and  at  the  same  time  let  us  bring  out  our  own  re- 
sources. And  if  they  listen  at  all  to  our  embassadors,  this  is 
the  best  conclusion ;  b|it  if  not,  after  an  interval  of  two  or  threo 
years,  we  shall  then  go  against  them,  if  wo  think  fit,  in  a  better 

.  state  of  defense.  And  perhaps  when  they  then  saw  our  pre- 
{Miration,  and  our  language  speaking  in  accordance  with  it,  they 
might  bo  more  disposed  to  yield,  whilo  they  had  their  land  as 
yet  unravaged,  and  were  deliberating  about  pood  things  still 
enioyed  by  them,  and  not  yet  sacrificed.  For  in  their  land  con- 
sider that  you  have  nothing  else  but  a  hostage ;  and  the  inoro 
so,  tho  better  it  is  cultivated.  'You  should  therefore  spare  it  iw 
long  as  possible,  and  not,  through  having  reduced  them  to 
dcs|»oration,  find  them  tho  more  difficult  to  subdue.  For  if  we  are 
hurried  on  by  tho  complaints  of  our  allies,  and  ravage  it  whilo 
wo  are  unprepared,  see  that  we  do  not  come  off  in  a  manner 
more  disgraceful  and  perplexing  to  the  lVloponncse  [than  wo 
should  wish!1  For  complaints,  both  of  states  and  individuals, 
it  is  ipffiossiMo  to  settle  :  but  when  all  together  have,  for  their 

.own  separate  interests,  undertaken  a  war,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  how  it  will  go  on,  it  is  not  easy  to  effect  a  credit- 
able arrangement. 

83.  "And  let  no  one  think  it  shows  a  want  of  courage  for 
many  not  to  advance  at  once  against  one  state.  For  they  too 
have  no  fewer  allies  who  pay  them  tribute;*  and  war  is  not  so 
much  a  thing  of  arms  as  of  money,  by  means  of  which  arms 
are  of  service ;  especially  in  tho  case  of  continental  against 
maritime  powers.  Let  us  first  then  provide  ourselves  with  this, 
and  not  be  excited  beforehand  by  tho  s)»ceches  of  tho  allies ; 
but  as  wo  shall  have  the  greater  part  of  tho  responsibility  for 
tho  consequences  either  way,  so  also  let  us  quietly  take  a  view 
of  them  beforehand. 

84.  M  And  as  for  the  slowness  aad  dilatoriness  which  they 
most  blamo  in  us,  bo  not  ashamed  of  them.  For  by  hurrying 
[to  begin  the  warj  you  would  bo  the  more  slow  in  nnishing  it, 
because  you  took  it  in  .hand  when  unprepared  :  and  at  the  sanio 

•  Or  tho  comparative)  mny  perlmps  bo  used  for  tho  positive. 

•  These  words  uro  only  applicable  to  tho  allies  of  tho  Athenian*. 
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time  we  always  enjoy  a  city  that  is  free  and  most  glorious ;  and 
it  U  a  wise  moderation  tiiat  can  best  constitute  this.  For  owing 
to  it  we  alone  do  not  grow  insolent  in  success,  and  yield  less 
than  otlters  to  misfortunes.  We  are  not  excited  by  the  pleas- 
ure afforded  by  those  who  with  praise  stimulate  us  to  dangers 
contrary  to  our  conviction ;  and  if  any  one  provoko  us  with  ac- 
cusation, wo  are  not  the  more  prevailed  on  through  being  thus 
annoyed.  Wo  are  both  warlike  and  wise  through  our  orderly 
temper :  warlike,  because  shame  partakes  very  largely  of  modcr*  . 
ntkm,  and  courage  of  shame ;  ^  and  wise,  becauso  we  are  . , 
brought  up  with  jhT  little  learning  to  desniso  the  laws,  and  /  ^aC 
with  too  severe  a  self-control  to  disobey  tnem ;  and  are  not 
over-clever  in  useless  things,  so  that  while  in  word  wo  might 
ably  find  fault  with  our  enemies'  resources,  we  should  not  go 
a^a'inst  them  so  well  in  deed;1  but  are  taught  to  think  that 
our  neighbor's  plans,1  and  tho  chances  which  befall  in  war, 
are  very  similar,  as  things  not  admitting  of  nice  distinction  in 
language.  But  wo  always  provide  in  deed  against  our  adver- 
saries with  the  expectation  of  their  planning  well  {  and  must 
not  rest  our  hopes  on  tho  probability  of  their  blundering,  but 
on  the  belief  of  our  own  taking  cautious  forethought  Again, 
we  should  not  think  that  one  man  differs  much  from  another, 
but  that  he  is  the  best  who  is  educated  in  the  most  necessary 
things. 

85.  u  These  practices  then,  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to 
us  and  which  wo  have  always  retained  with  benefit,  let  us  not 
;rive  up,  nor  determine  hurriedly,  in  tho  short  space  of  a  day,. 
a1*>ut  maqy  lives,  and  riches,  and  states,  and  honors,  but  let 
us  do  it  calmly ;  as  we  may  do  more  than  others,  on  account  of 
otir  power.  And  send  to  the  Athenians  respecting  Potidoa, 
ami  send  respecting  those  things  in  which  tho  allies  say  they 
are  injured ;  especially  as  they  are  ready  to  submit  to  judicial 
decision ;  and  against  tho  party  which  offers  that,  it  is  not  right 
to  proceed  as  against  a  guilty  one.    But  prepare  for  war  at  tho 

>  Or,  "should  not  so  well  follow  up  our  words  with  deeds."  Tho  fol- 
lowing Infinitive  vopu{etv  dopends  upon  natArvoptvot  understood  Again. 

s  I  have  followed  the  punctuation  and  interpretation  of  GftUcr  and 
Arnold  in  their  last  edition ;  though  not  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  its 
correctness,  as  I  doubt  whether  the  tt  has  any  place  before  wapaw^ifoivvc 
Ktil  taken  m  this  sense.  But  see  (killer's  note.  According  to  Haack 
nnd  Foppo  It  would  be,  "that  our  neighbors'  plans  are  very  simitar  to 
car  own,  and  that  the  chances  of  war,"  etc. 
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same  time.  For  in  this  you  will  determine  both  what  U  best, 
and  what  is  most  formidable  to  your  adversaries."  Archidamua 
•poke  to  this  effect;  but  Sthenelaidas,  who  waa  one  of  the 
cpbora  at  that  time,  came  forward  last,  and  spoke  before  the 
Lacedemonian*  as  follows. 

86,  "As  for  the  long  speech  of  the  Athenians,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand it;  for  though  they  praised  themselves  a  great  deal, 
in  no  part  did  they  deny  that  they  aro  injuring  our  allies  and 
the  Peloponneso.  And  yet  if  they  were  good  men  then  against 
the  Medea,  but  aro  bad  ones*  now  against  us,  tliey  descrvo 
double  punishment  for  having  become  bad  instead  of  good. 
But  we  are  the  same  both  then  and  now ;  and  shall  not,  if  wo 
are  wise,  overlook  our  allies'  being  injured,  nor  delay  to  assist 
them ;  for  there  is  no  longer  delay  in  their  being  ill-treated. 
Others  have  in  abundauco  riches,  and  ships,  aud  horses ;  but 
we  havo  good  allies,  whom  wo  must  not  give  up  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, nor  decido  the  question  with  suits  and  words,  while  it  is 
not  also  in  word  that  we  arc  injured ;  but  wo  must  assist  them 
with  speed  and  with  all  our  might  And  let  no  ouo  tell  me 
that  it  is  proper  for  us  to  deli  be  rat  o  who  are  being  wronged. 
It  is  for  those  who  are  about  to  commit  tho  wrong  that  it  is 
much  more  proper  to  deliberate  for  a  long  time.  Vote  then, 
Lacedaemonians,  for  war,  as  is  worthy  of  Sparta  ;  and  neither 
permit  tho  Athenians  to  beeonio  greater,  nor  let  us  betray  our 
allies ;  but  with  tho  help  of  tho  gods  let  us  proceed  against 
thoso  who  are  wronging  thcin." 

87.  Having  spoken  to  this  effect  ho  himself,  as  ephor,  put 
the  question  to  tho  assembly  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  As  they 
decido  by  acclamation  and  not  by  vote,  ho  said  that  ho  did  not 
distinguish  on  which  side  tho  acclamation  was  greater;  but 
wishing  to  instigate  them  tho  moro  to  war1  by  their  openly  ex- 
pressing their  views,  ho  said,  "  Whoever  of  you,  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, thinks  tho  treaty  to  have  been  broken,  and  tho  Athenians 
to  havo  been  guilty,  let  him  "rise  and  go  yonder"  (pointing  out 
a  certain  place  to  them) ;  tt  and  whoever  does  not  think  so,  let 
him  go  to  tho  other  side."  They  arose  and  divided,  and  thero 
was  a  large  majority  who  thought  that  tho  treaty  had  beeu 

1  Becauso  individuals  might  be  afraid  of  openly  opposing1  tho  popular 
wiab,  which  was  decidedly  lor  tho  war. 

a  For  Auothor  instance  of  a  compound  of  loTtim  used  in  tho  same  preir- 
uant  manner  as  uriatyrw  is  hero,  sco  1.  101.  2.  If  I0i>jn,»  uitiorttoa*. 
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broken.  And  having  summoned  the  allies,  they  told  them  thai 
their  own  opinion  was  that  the  Athenians  were  in  the  wrong; 
but  thai  they  wished  to  summon  ail  the  allies  also,  and  to  put 
it  to  die  vote ;  that  after  general  consultation  they  might  de- 
clare war9  if  they  thought  tit  They  then,  after  having  settled 
this,  returned  home;  as  did  the  embassadors  of  the  Athenians 
afterward,  when  they  had  dispatched  (ho  business,  they  had 
gone  on.  This  decision  of  the  assembly,  that  the  treaty  had 
been  broken,  was  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  thirty  years9  truce,  which  had  oecn  concluded  after 
the  war  with  Euboea. 

88.  Now  the  Lacedaemonians  voted  that  the  treaty  had  been 
ltroken,  and  that  w*r  should  be  declared,  not  so  much  because 
they  were  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  allies,  as  because 
they  .were  afraid  that  the  Athenians  might  attain  to  greater 
power,  seeing  that  most  parts  of  Greece  were  already  under 
their  hands. 

80.  For  it  was  in  the  following  manner  that  the  Athenians  > 
were  brought  to  those  circumstances  under  which  they  increased  J 
their  power.  When  the  Modes  had  retreated  from  Europe  after 
being  conquered  both  by  sea  and  land  by  the  Greeks,  and  those 
of  them  had  been  destroyed  who  had  fled  with  their  ships  to 
Mycale;  Leotychides,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  Greeks  at  Mycale,  returned  homo  with  the 
allies  thai  were  with  the  Peloponnese ;  while  the  Athenian!*, 
and  the  allies  from  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont,  who  had  now  re- 
volted from  the  king,  staid  behind,  and  laid  siege  to  Scstos, 
of  which  the  Medes  were  in  possession.  Ilaving  spent  the 
winter  before  it,  they  took  it,  after  the  barbarians  had  evacu- 
ated it ;  and  then  sailed  away  from  the  Hellespont,  each  to  his . 
own  city.  And  the  people  of  Athens,  when  they  found  the 
barbarians  had  departed  from  their  country,  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  carry  over  their  children  and  their  wives,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  their  furniture,  from  where  they  had  put  them  out  of 
the  way;  and  were  preparing  to  rebuild  their  city  and  their 
walls.  For  short  spaces  of  the  inclosure  were  standing;  and 
though  the  majority  of  the  houses  had  fallen,  a  few  remained; 
in  which  the  grandees  of  the  Persians  had  themselves  taken  up 
their  quarters. 

.  00.  The  Lacedemonians,  perceiving  what  they  were  about 
to  do,  sent  an  embassy  [to  them] ;  partly  because  they  them- 
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selves  would  have  been  more  pleated  to  see  neither  them  nor  any 
one  else  in  possession  of  a  wall;  but  still  more  became  the  allies 
instigated  them,  and  were  afraid  of  their  numerous  fleet,  which 
before  they  had  not  had,  and  of  the  bravery  they  had  shown  in 
the  Median  war.  And  thoy  begged  them  not  to  build  their  walls, 
but  rather  to  join  them  in  throwing  down  those  of  the  cities 
out  of  the  Peloponneso ;  not  botraying  their  real  wishes,  and 
their  suspicious  feelings  toward  the  Athenians ;  but  represent- 
ing that  the  barbarian,  if  ho  should  again  come  against  them, 
would  not  then  be  able  to  make  his  advances  from  any  strong- 
hold, as  in  the  present  instance  he  had  done  from  Thebes;  and 
the  Peloponneso,  they  said,  was  sufficient  for  all,  as  a  place  to 
retreat  into  and  sally  forth  from.     When  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  thus  spoken,  the  Athenians,  by  tho  advice  of  Theinistocks, 
answered  tnat  thoy  would  send  embassadors  to  them  concerning 
what  they  spoke  of;  and  immediately  dismissed  them.     Aud 
Themistocles  advised  them  to  send  himself  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  Lacedx'inon,  and  having  chosen  other  embassadors  be- 
sides himself,  not  to  disnatch  them  immediately,  but  to  wait  till 
such  time  as  they  should  have  raised  their  wall  to  tho  height 
•  most  absolutely  necessary  for  fighting  from ;  and  that  tho  whole 
v   population  in  tho  city,  men,  women,  and  children,  should  bui.d 
it,  sparing  neither  private  nor  public  edifice,  from  which  any 
assistance  toward   the  work  would  be  gained,  but  throwing 
down  every  thing.     After  giving  these  instructions,  and  sug- 
gesting that  he  would  himself  manage  all  other  matters  there, 
ho  took  his  departure.     On  his  arrival  at  Laceda»mon  ho  did 
not  apply  to  the  authorities,  but  kept  putting  off  and  making  ex- 
cuses. And  whenever  any  of  those  who  were  in  office  asked  him 
why  ho  did  not  come  before  the  assembly,1  he  said  that  ho  was 
'  waiting  for  his  colleagues ;  that  owing  to  soino  engagement  they 
had  been  left  behind ;   he  expected,  however,  that  they  would 
shortly  come,  and  wondered  tliat  they  were  not  already  there. 
91.    When   they   heard   this,    they  believed    Themistocles 
through  their  friendship  for  him;  but  when  every  one  else4 

i|  l  Or,  "about  his  not  coming,"  according  to  Arnold,  who  objects  to  tie 

common  modo  of  explanation,  by  undemanding  6tu  beforo  On. 

*  t.  f.,  those*  who  came  from  Athens,  and  could  therefor©  speak  to  tho 
fact  KuTijyopuvvruv  is  thought  by  some-  to  mean,  *'  charging  him  wall 
tho  (act ;"  but  with  that  signification  it  would  require  a  genitive  ca>o 
after  it  (e.  g.t  ch.  95. 1.\  and  as  nono  is  oxprcssed,  I  bavo  preferred  takiug 
it  in  tho  more  general  senso. 
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i  and  distinctly  informed  them  that  the  walls  were  build- 
teg,  and  already  advancing  to  tome  height,  thev  did  not  know 
how  to  discrodit  it     When  he  found  this,  ho  told  them  not  to 
be  led  away  by  talcs,  but  rather  to  send  men  of  their  own 
body  who  were  of  good  character,  and  would  bring  back  a  cred- 
ible report  after  inspection.     They  dispatched  them  there- 
fore ;  and  Thcmistocles  secretly  sent  directions  about  them  to 
the  Athenians,  to  detain  them,  with  as  little  appearance  of  it 
as  possible,  and  not  to  let  them  go  until  they  themselves  had 
rrturnei  back ;   (for  by  this  time  his  colleagues,  Abronychu*, 
the  son  of  Lysiclcs,  and  Aristidcs,  tho  son  of  Lysimachus,  had 
also  oomo  to  him  with  the  news  th.it  tho  wall  was  sufficiently 
advanced);  for  ho  was  afraid  that  tho  Lacedaemonians,  when 
they  heard  tho  truth,  might  not  then  let  them  go.    So  tho 
Athenians  detained  tho  embassadors,  as  was  told  them ;  nnd 
Themistoclcs,  having  como  to  an  audienco  of  tho  Lacedae- 
monians, then  indeed  told  them  plainly  that  tlieir  city  was 
already  walled,  so  as  to  bo  capable  of  clefending  its-  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  if  the  Lacedaemonians  or  tho  allies  wished  to  send 
any  embassy  to  them,  they  should  in  future  go  as  to  men  who 
could  discern  what  were  their  own  and  the  general  interests. 
For  when  thev  thought  it  tatter  to  abandon  their  city  and  to 
go  on  board  their  ships,  they  said  that  thoy  had  mado  up  their 
minds,  and  had  the  courage  to  do  it,  without  consulting  them ; 
nnd  again,  on  whatever  matters  they  had  deliberated  with  them, 
they  had  shown  themselves  inferior  to  none  in  judgment    And 
so  at  the  present  tirao,  likewise,  they  thought  it  was  better  that 
their  city  should  have  a  wall,  and  that  it  would  bo  more  expedi- 
ent for  their  citizens  in  particular,  as  well  as  for  the  allios  in 
general ;  for  It  was  not  possible  for  any  one  without  equal 
resources  to  give  any  equal  or  fair  advice  for  the  common 
good.    Either  all  therefore,  ho  said,  should  join* the  confed- 
eracy without  walls,  or  they  should  consider  that  the  present 
case  also  was  as  it  ought  to  be. 

02.  Tho  Lacedaemonians,  on  hearing  this,  did  not  let  their 
anger  appear  to  tho  Athenians;  (for  they  had  not  sent  their 
embassy  to  obstruct  their  designs,  but  to  offer  counsel,  they 
said,  to  their  stato ;)'  and  besides  they  were  'at  that  time  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  them  owing  to  their  teal  against  tho 

"  Or,  m  the  scholiast  explains  It,  "for  tho  good  of  their  state;*  which 
.Is  adopted  by  Arnold. 
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Mode) ;  in  secret,  however,  (hey  were  annoyed  at  felling  in  their 
wish.  So  the  embassadors  of  each  state  returned  home  without 
any  oomplaint  being  made. 

93.  Iu  this  way  the  Athenians  walled  their  city  in  a  short 
time.    And  the  building  still  shows  even  now  that  it  was  exes 
cuted  in  haste;  for  the  foundatious  are  laid  with  stones  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  some  places  not  wrought  together,  but  as  tho 
several  parties  at  anytime  brought- them  to  the  spot:  and 
many  columns  from  tombs,  and  wrought  stones,  were  worked 
up  in  diem.    For  tho  inclosure  of  the  city  was  carried  out  to 
a  greater  extent  on  every  side;  and  tor  this  reason  they 
hurried  on  tho  work,  removing  every  tiling  alike.    Themis- 
tocles  also  persuaded  them  to  build  tho  remaining  walls  of  tho 
Piraeus  (they  had  lieen  begun  by  him  before,  at  the  time  of 
his  office  as  arehon,  which  he  had  held  for  a  year  over  the 
Athenians),  thinking  that  the  site  was  a  fiue  one,  as  it  con- 
tained  three  natural  harbors ;  and  that  by  becoming  a  naval 
people  they  would  make  a  great  mlvanco  toward  the  acqui- 
sition of  power.    For  he  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  tell  them ' 
that  they  must  apply  closely  to  the  sea ;  and  ho  began  imme- 
diately to  assist  iu  paving  tho  way  for  their  empire.    It  was 
by  his  advico  that  they  built  tho  walls  of  that  thickness  which 
is  still  seen   round   tho  Piraeus;    for  two   wagons   meeting 
each  other  brought  up  the  stones.     And  in  tho  insido  there 
was  neither  rubble  nor  mortar,  but  large  and  square-cut  stones 
wrought  together,  clamped  on  tho  outside  with  iron  and  lead. 
•But  only  about  half  of  tho  height  he  intended  was  finished. 
For  ho  wished  by  their  great  dimensions  and  thickness  to  keep 
olf  the  attack*  of  their  enemies ;  and  thought  that  tho  protec- 
tion of  a  few,  and  those  the  lejist  efficient  troops,  would  Iaj 
sufficient,  while  tho  rest  would  go  on  board  their  ships.     For 
to  the  navy  ho  pjiid  tho  greatest  attention ;  seeing,  I  suppose, 
that  the  approach  of  the  kiug's  forces  against  them  was  easier 
by  sea  than  by  land :  and  ho  considered  tho  Piraeus  mora  serv- 
iceable than  tho  upper  city,  and  often  advised  tho  Athenians, 
in  case  of  their  ever  being  hard  pressed  by  land,  to  go  down 
into  it,  and  defy  tho  world  with  their  navy.     Thus  then  tho 
Athenians   wcro   inclosed   with  walls,  and   began   to  furnish 
themselves  with  other  buildings  immediately  after  tho  retreat 
of  the  Modes.  i 

04.  Now  Pausanias,  tho  son  of  Cleombrotus,  was  sent  out ' 
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from  Lacodamon  as  general  of  the  Greeks  with  twenty  ships 
from  the  Peloponnese ;  there  sailed  with  him  also  the  Athenians 
with  thirty  ships,  and  a  large  number  of  the  other  allies.  And 
they  made  an  expedition  against  Cyprus,  and  subdued  the 
preater  part  of  it;  and  afterward  against  Byzantium,  of  which 
the  Modes  wero  in  possession,  and  reduced  it  during  this  period 
of  his  command. 

05.  But  when  ho  was  now  acting  with  violence,  the  rest  ot 
(he  Greeks  were  offended,  and  especially  the  Ionian*,  and  such 
as  had  lately  been  liberated  from  the  king;  and  going  to 
the  Athenians,  they  begged  them  to  become  their  leaders,  os 
the  ground  of  their  relationship;  and  not  to  overlook  it  in 
Pausanias,  if  in  any  case  he  should  treat  them  with  violence. 
The  Athenians  received  their  proposals,  and  attended  to  them 
with  a  determination  not  to  overlook  it,  and  to  settle  all  other 
matters  as  might  seem  best  to  them.  At  this  time  th» 
Lacedemonians  sent  for  Pausanias,  \o  bring  him  to  account 
for  what  they  had  heard  of  him;  for1  many  charges  were 
brought  against  him  hj  the  Greeks  who  came  to  them ;  and 
it  appeared  to  bo  an  imitation  of  a  tyranny,  rather  than  the 
command  of  a  general.  It  happened  that  no  was  summoned 
at  the  very  time  tho  allies,  through  their  hatred  of  him,  went 
over  and  ranged  themselves  with  tho  Athenians,  except  the 
soldiers  from  the  Peloponnese.  So  when  ho  came  to  Lace- 
daemon,  ho  was  censured  for  tho  wrongs  ho  had  done  to  any 
one  individually ;  but  was  acquitted,  as  not  guilty,  on  tho  heav- 
iest charges.  (He  was  especially  accused!  of  medizing,  and 
it  appeared  to  be  most  clearly  established).  Him  they  sent 
out  no  more  as  commander,  but  Dorcis  and  some  others  with 
htm,  with  ho  great  number  of  troops;  but  the  allies  would  no 
longer  rive  up  tho  command  to  them.  On  finding  this,  they 
returned;  and  tho  Lacedaemonians  sent  out  no  others  after 
them;  fearing,  that  they  might  find  those  who  went  abroad 
becoming  corrupted,  just  as  they  saw  in  the  case  of  Pausanias; 
and  also  because  they  wished  to  be  rid  of  the  Median  war, 
and  considered  the  Athenians  competent  'to  take  the  lead,  and 
well  disposed  toward  themselves  at  that  time* 

06.  The  Athenians  having  in  this  way  succeeded  to  the 
command  at  the  wish  of  tho  allies,  owing  to  their  hatred  of 
Pausanias,  arranged  which  of  tho  states  wero  to  furnish  money 

1  literally,  "  much  guilt  was  laid  to  his  chargo." 
3* 
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against  the  barbarian,  and  which  of  them  ahipt:  for  their 
pretext  was  to  avenge  themselves  for  what  they  had  suffered, 
by  ravaging  the  king's  country. .  And  the  office  of  treasurers- 
of-Greece  was  then  ffrst  established  by  Uie  Athenians;  who 
received  the  tribute,  for  so  the  contribution-money  was  called. 
The  first  tribute  that:  was  fixed  was  400  talents.  Their 
treasury  was  at  Dclo.«,  mid  their  meetings  were  held  in  the 
temple. 

07.  Now  they  led  tho  allies  at  first  as  possessing  independ- 
ence, and  deliberating  in  common  councils;  and  executed,  both 
in  the  field  and  in  their  administration  of  affairs,  between  this 
war  and  tho  Median,  tho  following  undertakings;  which  were 
achieved  by  tliem  against  tho  barbarian,  and  against  their  own 
innovating  allies,  and  those  of  the  Peloponnesians  who  from 
time  to  time  came  in  contact  with  them  iu  each  matter.  I  have 
written  an  account  of  these  events,  and  made  this  digression 
from  iny  history,  because  this  subject  was  omitted  by  all  before 
me ;  who  cither  wrote  tho  history  of  Greece  before  tho  Median 
war,  or  of  that  war  itself:  and  llellanicus,  who  did  touch  ou 
them  in  his  Attic  history,  mentioned  them  but  briefly,  and 
not  accurately  with  regard  to  their  chronology.  Besides,  they 
also  afford '  an  opportunity  of  showing  in  what  manner  the 
empire  of  tho  Athenians  was  established. 

98.  In  tho  first  place,  Eiou  ou  the  Strymon,  of  which  tho 
Modes  were  in  possession,  was  taken  by  them  after  a  siege, 
and  reduced  to  slavery,  uuder  the  command  of  Cimon,  the  son 
of  Mdtiades.  In  tho  next  place,  Scyros,  tho  island  in  tho 
i£gean  Sea,  which  was  inhabited  by  Dolopes,  was  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  colonized  by  themselves.  They  had  a  war  also 
with  the  Carysiians,  without  tho  rest  of  tho  Eubceaus  joiuing 
in  it ;  and  iu  the  course  of  time  they  surrendered  on  conditions. 
With  tho  Naxians,  who  hod  revolted,*  they  afterward  waged 
war,  and  reduced  them  after  a  siege ;  and  this  was  tho  first 


i  '  For  au  explanation  of  i\ttt  in  tho  sonso  which  I  havo  here  given  to 

|  it,  sco  Q oiler's  ooto  on  I.  .9.  2. 

»  *  This  is  perhaps  too  strong  a  term  to  uso  with  reference  to  this  early 

»  period  or  the  Athenian  sway,  in  which  d&oraoVai  more  properly  signi- 

|i  lies  "Btaudintr  aloof" (or  "retiring"),  "from  the  confederacy."    1  havo 

[ !  used  it,  however,  for  tho  sako  of  uniformity ;  and  especially  as  it  is  im- 

i  possible  to  fix  on  any  particular  part  of  tho  history,  at  which  tho  original 

(I  verb  and  its  cognate  substantive  began  to  bo  used  in  tho  more  dcQuito 
and  full  meaning  which  they  had  gradually  acquired. 
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allied  city  that  was  subjugated  contrary  to  the  agreement; 
then  the  rest,  as  each  happened. 

09.  Now  there  were  other  reasons  for  tho  revolts,  hut  iho 
principal  were  arrears  of  tribute  and  ships,  and  failing  {if 
any  aid  so)  in  military  service ;  for  the  Athenians  strictly 
exacted  these  things,  and  were  offensive,  by  using  com- 
pulsion to  men  who  wero  neither  accustomed  nor  willing 
to  do  hard  work.  In  some  other  respects  also  they  were  no 
longer  liked  in  their  government,  as  they  had  been ;  and  while 
they  did  not  join  in  the  service  on  an  equal. footing,  at  tho  same 
time  it  was  easy  for  them  to  bring  to  subjection  those  who  re- 
volted. And  for  this  the  allies  themselves  were  to  blame ;  for 
owing  to  this  aversion  to  expeditions,  tho  greater  part  of  them, 
to  avoid  being  awav  from  home,  agreed  to  contribute  money 
instead  of  ships  as  their  quota  of  the  expense ;  and  so  tho  fleet 
of  tho  Athenians  was  increased  from  tho  funds  which  they  con- 
tributed, while  they  themselves,  whenever  they  revolted,  found 
themselves  unprepared  and  inexperienced  for  war. 

100.  After  this  was  fought  tho  battle  at  tho  river  Eurymcdon 
in  Pamphylia,  both  by  land  and  sea,  between  tho  Athenians 
and  their  allies  and  tho  Modes;  and  tho  Athenians  were  vie-  • 
torious  in  both  engagements  on  tho  same  day,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltindes ;  and  took  and  destroyed 
in  all  two  hundred  triremes  of  tho  Phoenicians.  8omo  time 
after  it  happened  that  tho  Thnsians  revolted  from  them,  having 
quarreled  about  tho  marts  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Thraco 
and  the  mino  of  which  they  wero  in  possession.  And  tho 
Athenians,  having  sailed  with  their  fleet  to  Thasos,  gained 
the  victory  in  a  pea-fight,  and  mado  a  descent  on  their  land. 
About  tho  same  time  they  sent  ten  thousand  settlers  of  their 
own  citizens  and  the  allies  to  the  Strymon,  to  colonize  what 
was  then  called  tho  Nino  Ways,  but  now  Amphipolis ;  and  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Nine  Ways,  which  was  held 
by  die  Edones ;  but  having  advanced  into  the  interior  of  Thrace, 
were  cut  off  at  Drabescus,  a  town  of  the  Edones,  by  the  united 
Thracians,  by  whom  tho  settlement  of  the  town  of  Nino  Ways 
was  regarded  with  hostility. 

101.  Tho  Thasians,  having  been  conquered  in  some  engage- 
ments, and  being  invested,  called  the  Lacedaemonians  to  their 
nid,  and  desired  that  they  would  assist  them  by  invading  Attica. 
They  promised  to  do  so,  without  letting  tho  Athenians  know, 
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and  intended  it;  but  were  prevented  hy  the  earthquake  which  . 
took  place ;  on  which  occasion  also  they  aaw  the  Helots,  and 
the  Tuurians  and  (Ethioans  among  the  Period?  establish  them- 
selves in  revolt  at  Ithome,1  Most  of  the  HeloU  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Messenians  who  were  enslaved  at  that  time 
[with  which  all  aro  acquainted'] :  and  for  this  reason  the  whole 
body  of  them  were  called  Messenians.  A  war  then  was  com- 
menced by  tho  Lacedaemonians  against  those  in  Ithome :  and 
the  Thasians  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege  came  to  terms  with 
the  Athenians,  throwing  down  their  wall,  and  delivering  up 
their  ships,  and  agreeing  both  to  pay  immediately  the  sum  of 
money  required,  and  to  pay  tribute  in  future,  and  surrendering 
their  mainland  towns  and  tho  mine. 

102.  The  Lacedwmonians,  when  they  found  the  war  against 
those  in  Ithome  prolonged,  culled  their  allies  to  their  aid,  and 
the  Athenians  also ;  who  went  under  tho  command  of  Cimon 
with  no  small  force.  They  asked  their  aid,  because  they  were 
considered  to  be  skillful  in  conducting  sieges :  whereas  in  them- 
selves, from  tho  siege  having  been  so  protracted,  there,  seemed 
to  bo  a  deficiency  of  this  skill;  for  else  they  would  have  taken 
the  place  by  assault  It  was  from  this  expedition  that  the  first 
open  quarrel  arose  between  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians, 
tor  tho  Lacedaemonians,  when  tho  place  was  not  taken  by 
storm,  feariug  tho  boldness  and  innovating  spirit  of  the  Athe- 
nians— and  moreover  considering  that  they  were  of  a  different 
race  from  themselves — lest,  if  they  remained,  they  might  at  tho 
persuasion  of  those  in  Ithome  attempt  some  revolution,  dis- 
missed them  alone  of  all  the  allies ;  not  letting  their  suspicion 
appear,  but  saying  that  they  were  no  longer  in  any  need  of 
them.  The  Atheuians,  however,  knew  that  they  were  dismissed, 
not  on  the  more  creditable  reason  assigned,  but  from  soino 
suspicion  having  arisen :  and  considering  it  hard  usage,  and 
not  thinking  that  they  deserved  to  be  so  treated  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, immediately  on  their  return  they  broke*  off  tho 
alliance  which  they  had  mado  with  them  against  tho  Mode, 
and  became  allies  of  the  Arrives,  their  enemies.  Tho  sanio 
oaths  also  were  taken,  and  the  same  alliance  made  by  both 
with  the  Thcssolians. 

•  £  e.  the  inhabitants  of  tho  districts  adjacent  to  tho  capital ;  or  the 
dependent  Achaian  population  of  Laconia  in  general,  as  distinct  from  their 
Dorian  conquerors,  the  Spartan*  For  a  fuller  account  of  them  see  Arnol  J'h 
note,  and  Appendix  2.  *  See  note  on  ch.  87.  *. 

1  These  worda,  explanatory  of  tho  rurr,  aro  adopted  from  Gullcr. 
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-  103.  Thoeo  in  Ithome,  in  the  tenth  year,  when  they  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  surrendered  to  the  Lacedaemonians  on 
condition  of  their  going  out  of  the  Peloponnese  under  truce, 
and  never  setting  toot  on  it  again ;  and  that  if  any  ono  were 
caught  doiug  so,  ho  should  be  tho  slave  of  him  who  caught 
him.    The  LaccdflBtnoniaua  had  also  before  this  a  Pythian  re- 
sponse made  to  them,  "to  let  go  the  suppliant  of  Jupiter  at 
Ithome.9'    80  they  wont  out,  themselves  and  their  cnildren, 
and  their  wives ;   and  the  Athenians  received  them,  on  tho 
strength  of  the  hatred  they  now  felt  for  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  settled  tbem  at  Naupactua,  which  they  had  lately  taken 
from  tho  Locri   Ozota  who  held  it     The  Mcjgareans  also 
came  over  into  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  having  revolted 
from  the  Lacedaemonians,  because  the  Corinthians  were  press- 
ing them  with  war  about  the  boundaries  of  their  territory. 
And  the  Athenians  received  possession  of  Megara  and  Pegro, 
and  built  for  the  Messenians  tho  long  walls  from  tho  city  to* 
Nisaea,  and  themselves  manned  them.    And  it  was  chiefly 
from  this  that  their  excessive  hatred  of  the  Athenians  first 
began  to  be  fclt  by  the  Corinthians. 

104.  Now  Inarus,  tho  son  of  Psnmmetichus,  the  Libyan 
king  of  the  Libyans,  bordering  on  Egypt,  having  his  head- 
quarters at  Marrca,  the  city  abovo  Pharos,  caused  the  greater 
uart  of  Egypt  to  revolt  from  king  Artaxerxcs,  and  being 
himself  made  ruler  of  it,  invited  tho  Athenians  to  his  aid. 
They,  happening  to  bo  engaged  in  an  exhibition  against  Cy- 
prus witn  two  hundred  ships  of  their  own  and  of  the  allies, 
left  Cyprus  and  came  to  him ;  and  having  sailed  up  from  tho 
sea  into  the  Nile,  and  being  masters  of  the  river  and  two 
thirds  of  Memphis,  proceeded  to  hostilities  against  tho  third 
division,  which  is  called  tho  White-castle,  and  in  which  were 
those  of  tho  Persians  and  Modes  who  had  fled  there  for  ref- 
uge, and  those  of  the  Egyptians  who  had  not  joined  in  tho 
revolt 

105.  Tho  Athenians,  having  with  their  fleet  made  a  descent 
on  llalia,  had  a  battle  with  tno  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians, 
and  tho  Corinthians  gained  the  victory. .  Afterward  the 
Athenians,  had  a  sea-fight  with  tho  fleet  of  tho  Peloponnesians 
oflT  Cecryphalea,  and  the  Athenians  gained  tho  victory.  After 
this,  war  having  been  commenced  by  tho  Athenians  on  tho 
vEginetans,  a  peat  sea-fight  took  place  off  JStfna,  between 
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the  Athenian!  and  the  Jsfeinetana,  and  the  allies  were  present 
on  both  tides;  and  the  Athenians  gained  the  victoqr,  and 
having  taken  seventy  of  their  ships,  made  a  descent  on  tho 
country,  and  besieged  than,  under  the  command  of  Leocrate*, 
tho  son  of  Stnebus.    Then  the  Peloponnesians,  wishing  to  as- 
sist the  iEginetans,  sent  over  to  ^%ina  three  hundred  heavy- 
armed,  who  were  before  auxiliaries  of   the  Corinthians  and 
Epidauriaus.    And  the  Corinthians  with  their  allies  seisttl 
the  heights  of  Geranea,  and  marched  down  into  the  Megarid, 
thinking  that  tho  Athenians  would  be  unable  to  succor  the 
Megareans,  while  a  large  force  was  absent  at  -<Egina  and  in 
Egypt ;  but  that  if  they  did  assist  them,  they  would  raise  tho 
siege  of  -^Egina,     Tho  Athenians,  however,  did  not  removo 
tho  army  that  was  at  vEginn,  but  tho  oldest  and  the  youngest 
of  those  who  had  becu  left  behind  in  the  city  came  Xo  Megani 
under  tlie  command  of  Myronides.    After  an  indeciaivo  bat- 
tle had  been .  fought  with  tho  Corinthians,  they  separated,  each 
side  thinking  that  they  hud  not  had  the  worst  in  tho  action. 
And  the  Athenians  (for  they  notwithstanding,  had  the  advan- 
tage rather  [than  their  opponents] )  on  the  departure  of  tho 
Corinthians  erected  a  trophy ;  but  the  Corinthians,  being  re- 
proached by  the  elder  men  in  tho  city,  made  preparations  for 
about  twelve  days  after,  and  went  out  and  proceeded  to  set  up 
n  counter-trophy  on  their  sido  also,  as  having  been  victorious. 
And  tho  Athenians,  having  sullied  out  from  Mognra,  cut  to 
pieces  those  who  were  erecting  tho  trophy,  and  engaged  and 
defeated  tho  rest. 

100.  Tho  conquered  forces  commeuced  a  retreat;  and  a 
considerable,  division  of  them  being  hard  pressed  and  having 
missed  their  way,  rushed  iuto  a  field  belouging  to  a  private 
person,  which  hud  a  deep  trench  inclosing  it,  and  there  was 
no  road  out.  Tho  Athenians,  perceiving  this,  hemmed  them 
in  with  heavy-armed  in  front,  and  having  placed  their  light- 
armed  all  round,  stoned  to  death  all  who  liad  gone  in ;  and 
this  was  a  severe  blow  for  the  Corinthians.  Tho  main  body 
of  their  army  returned  home. 

107.  About  this  timo  tho  Athenians  began  also  to  build 
their  long  walls  down  to  tho  sea,  both  that  to  Phalcrus,  niul 
that  to  riraus.     And  tho  Phociuns  having  marched  against 

1  t.  *  Notwithstanding  tho  claim  to  it  made  by  tho  Corinthians.         < 
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the   Dorians,  the   mother-country   of    tho   Lacedaemonians, 

(whose  TBwns  wero]  Boeum,  and  Citinium,  and  Erineum,  and 
imving  taken  one  of  these  places,  tho  Lacedaemonians  under 
the  command  of  Kicomcdcs,  tho  son  of  Cleombrotus,  in  tho 
stead  of  Plcistoanax,  son  of  Pausanias,  who  was  yet  a  minor, 
went  to  the  aid  of  tho  Dorians  with  fifteen  hundred  heavy- 
armed  of  their  own,  and  ten  thousand  of  tho  allies ;  and  having 
compelled  tho  Phocians  to  restore  tho  town  on  certain  condi- 
tions, they  proceeded  to  return  back.    Now  by  sea,  if  they 
should  wish  to  cross  over  the  Crisssean  GuH  the  Athenians 
were  ready  to  stop  them,  having  sailed  round  with  a  fleet : 
while  the  march  over  Geranea  did  not  appear  safe  for  them, 
as   tho  Athenians  were  in  possession  of  Mcgara  and  Pegsd. 
For  Geranea  was  both  [naturally]  difficult  to  cross,  and  was 
continually  guarded  by  tho  Athenians  :  and  at  that  time  they 
knew  they  wero  going  to  stop  them  that  way,  as  well  [as 
by  scaj.    So  they  determined  to  wait  in  Ikeotio,  and  see  in 
what  way  they  might  march  across  mora  safely.    They  wero 
also  in  some  measure  urged  to  this  in  secret  by  certain  of 
tho  Athenians,  who  hoped  to  put  a  stop  to  the  democracy,  and 
to  tho  long  walls  that  wero  building.    But  tho  Athenians  sal- 
lied out  against  them  with  all  their  citizens,  and  a  thousand 
Argivcs,  and  the  several    contingents  of   tho    other    allies, 
amounting  in  all  to  fourteen  thousand.    They  marched  against 
them  because  they  thought  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  effect 
a  passage,  and  in  some  measure  also  from  a  suspicion  of  tho 
democracy  being  put  down.    The  Athenians  were  also  joined, 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  by  a  thousand  horse  of  tho 
Thessalians,  who  went  over  during  tho  action  to  tho  Lace- 
daemonians. 

108.  A  battle  having  been  fought  at  Tanngra  in  Bosotia, 
tho  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  wero  victorious,  and  thcro 
wraa  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  And  the  Lacedaemonians, 
after  going  into  the  Megarid,  and  cutting  down  the  fruit  trees, 
returned  back  home  across  Geranea  and  the  isthmus:  while 
the  Athenians,  on  the  sixty-second  day  after  the  battle,  march- 
ed, under  tho  command  of  Mytonides,  against  (ho  Boeotians, 
nnd  having  defeated  them  at  an  engagement  at  (Enophyta, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  of  Bceotia  and 
rhocis,  and  demolished  the  wall  of  the  Tauagraaans,  and 
.    took  from  tho  Opuntian  Locriana  their  richest  hundred  men 
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as  hostages,  and  finished  their  own  long  walla.  Hio  Ji^ino- 
tana  alao  after  this  surrendered  on  condition  to  the  Athenians, 
demolishing  their  walls,  and  giving  up  their  ships,  and  agree- 
ing to  way  tribute  in  future.  And  the  Athenians  sailed  round 
tho  Peloponneso  under  the  command  of  Tolinides,  tho  son  of 
Tolmnus,  and  burned  the  arsenal  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
took  Chalets,  a  city  of  the  Corinthians,  and  defeated  tho 
Sicyoniana  in  a  battle  during  a  descent  which  they  made  0:1 
their  land. 

100.  The  Athenians  in  Egypt  and  their  allies  were  still 
remaining  there,  and  hostilities  assumed  many  different  phases 
with  them.  For  at  first  tho  Athenians  were  masters  of 
Egypt;  and  the  king  sent  Megabazus,  a  Persian,  to  Lacc- 
dttinon  with  a  sum  of  money,  that  he  might  cause  tho  recall 
of  the  Athenians  from  Egypt  by  tho  Peloponnesinns  being 
persuaded  to  invade  Attica.  But  when  he  did  not  succeed, 
and  tho  money  was  being  spent  to  no  purpose,  Megabazus 
with  the  remainder  of  it  went  back  to  Asia;  and  ho  sent 
Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrua,  a  Persian,  with  a  large  force; 
who,  having  arrived  by  land,  defeated  tho  Egyptians  and 
their  allies  in  a  battle,  and  drove  tho  Greeks  out  of  Mem- 
phis, and  at  last  shut  them  up  in  tho  island  of  Prosopis,  and 
besieged  them  in  it  a  year  and  six  months,  till  by  draining 
tho  canal  and  turning  off  tho  water  by  another  course,  he  left 
their  shins  on  dry  ground,  and  joined  most  of  tho  island  to  tho 
mainland,  and  crossed  over  and  took  it  on  foot  * 

110.  Thus  tho  causo  of  the  (1  reeks  was  ruined,  after  a 
war  of  six  years :  and  only  a  few  of  many  inarched  through 
Libya  and  escaped  to  Cyrene,  whilo  most  of  them  perished. 
So  Egypt  again  came  under  the  power  of  tho  king,  excepting 
Amyrtieus,  tho  king  in  the  marshes,  whom  they  could  nut 
take  owing  to  tho  extent  of  the  fen ;  and  besides,  tho  marsh- 
men  are  tho  most  warliko  of  the  Egyptians.  As  for  Inarua, 
tho  king  of  tho  Libyans,  who  had  concocted  tho  whole 
business  respecting  Egypt,  ho  was  taken  by  treachery  and 
crucified.  Moreover,  fifty  triremes  that  were  Bailing  to  Egypt 
from  Athens  and  tho  rest  of  tho  confederacy  to  relievo 
their  former  force,  put  in  to  shore  at  the  Mendesian  branch, 
knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happened  :  and  tho  land  forces 
falling  on  them  from  the  shore,  ami  tho  fleet  of  tho  Phoenicians 
by  sea,  destroyed  tho  greater  part  of  tho  ships :  the  smaller 
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pari  escaped  back.    Thus  ended  tho  great  expedition  of  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies  to  Egypt. 

111.  Now  Orestes,  son  of  Ecnccratidas,  king  of  tho  Thcs- 
valiaiiA,  being  banished  from  Thessaly,  persuaded  the  Athe- 
nians to  restore  him :  and  taking  with  them  the  Boeotians  and 
Phocians,  who  were  their  allies,  tho  Athenians  marched 
against  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly.  And  they  were  masters  of 
tho  country,  as  far  as  they  could  be  so  without  advancing  far 
from  their  camp1  (for  tho  cavalry  of  tho  Thessalians  kept  them 
in  check V  but  did  not  take  tho  city,  nor  succeed  in  any  other 
of  the  designs  with  which  they  mnde  tho  expedition;  but 
they  returned  with  Orestes  without  effecting  any  thing.  Not 
long  after  this,  one  thousand  Athenians  having  embarked  in 
tho  ships  that  were  at  Pcgne  (for  they  were  themselves  in 
possession  of  that  port),  coasted  along  to  Sicyon,  under  tho 
rommand  of  Pericles,  son  of  Xnnthippus,  and  landed,  and  de- 
feated those  of  the  Sicyonians  who  met  them  in  battle.  And 
immediately  taking  with  them  tho  Achaeans,  and  sailing 
across,  they  turned  their  arms  against  (Eniadre  in  Acamania, 
and  besieged  it;  they  did  not,  however,  take  it,  but  returned, 
home. 

112*  Subsequently,  after  an  interval  of  three  years,  a  truco 
for  five  years  was  made  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athe- 
nians. So  the  Athenians  ceased  from  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Greece,  but  made  an  expedition  against  Cyprus  with  two  hun- 
dred ships  of  their  own  and  of  the  allies,  under  the  command 
of  Citnon ;  sixty  of  which  sailed  from  them  to  Egypt,  being 
sent  for  by  Amyrtous,  the  king  in  the  marshes;  whilo  tho 
rest  besieged  Citium.  Cimon  having  died,  and  there  being  a 
dearth  of  provisions,  they  retired  from  Citium ;  and  while  sail- 
ing off  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  they  fought  both  by  sea  and  land  at 
the  same  timo  with  the  Phoenicians  and  Silicjans ;  and  having 
conquered  in  both  engagements,  returned  home,  and  with  them 
tho  ships  that  had  come  back  from  Egypt  After  this,  tho 
Lacedaemonians  waged  what  is  called  the  sacred  war,  and 
having  taken  possession  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  gave  it  up  to 
the  tolphians :  and  the  Athenians  again  afterward,  on  tneir 

1  literally,  "from  their  armi,"  i  «.,  tho  place  where  their  spears  and 
shields  were  pQed.— Arnold  observes  that  oVra  p),  like  6>t  p),  Arc,  ©la, 
etc*  hat  grown  by  usage  Into  a  complete  adverb,  so  as  to  have  lost  alt 
the  grammatical  construction  which  6*<t  would  require  as  an  ao>ctivo. 
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retiring,  marched  and  took  possession  of  it,  and  restored  it  to 
the  Phocians. 

113.  Some  time  having  olapaed  after  these  things,  the 
Boeotian  exiles  being  in  possession  of  Orchomenus,  Chaeronea, 
aud  some  other  places  in  Boeotia,  the  Atheuians,  under  the 
command  of  Toltuides,  son  of  Tolmams,  marched  with  one 
thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  own  and  the  several  contin- 
gents of  the  allies,  against  these  places ;  for  they  were  hostile  to 
them.  Having  token  Chaeronea,  [and  reduced  it  to  slavery/] 
they  were  retiring,  after  placing  a  garrison  iu  it  But  as  they 
were  on  their  march,  the  Boeotian  exiles  from  Orchomenus, 
and  with  them  some  Docrians  and  exiles  of  the  Eubceaus, 
and  all  that  were  of  the  same  views,  attacked  them  at  Coro- 
noca,  and,  having  defeated  them  in  battle  slew  some  of  the 
Athenians,  and  took  others  of  them  alive.  So  the  Atheni- 
ans evacuated  all  Bceotia,  having  made  peace  en  conditions  of 
recovering  their  men.  Aud  the  exiles  of  the  Boeotians  wire 
restored,  and  they  and  all  the  rest  became  independent  again. 

114.  Not  long  after  this,  Eulxea  revolted  from  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  when  Pericles  had  already  crossed  over  to  it  with 
an  army  of  Athenians,  news  was  brought  him  that  Megam 
had  revolted ;  that  tho  Pcloponncsians  were  on  the  point  of  in- 
vadiug  Attica ;  aud  that  tho  Athenian  garrison  had  been  put  to 
the  sword  by  the  Mcgarcaus,  except  us  many  as  had  escaped 
to  Nisx*a.  Now  the  Megareaus  had  revolted,  after  calling  to 
their  aid  the  Corinthians,  aud  Sieyouians,  und  Epidaurian*. 
So  Pericles  took  tho  army  back  from  Eulxea  as  quickly  as 
possible.  After  this  the  Pelo]>enuesiuns  made  an  incur- 
sion as  fur  as  Eleusis  aud  Thrium,  and  ravaged  the  country, 
under  tho  command  of  Pleistoauax,  the  son  of  Pausanius,  kin^ 
of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  without  advancing  any  further 
they  returned  home.  Aud  tho  Athenians  having  again  crossed 
over  to  Euboea  under,  the  command  of  Pericles,  subdued  tlu* 
whole  of  it,  and  settled  tho  rest  of  the  islund  by  treaty ;  but 
the  Ilistiaxins  they  expelled  from  their  homes,  and  held  tho 
territory  themselves. 

115.  Having  returned  from  Euboea,  not  long  after  they 
made  a  truce  with  tho  Lacedxcmoninns  and  their  allies  for 
thirty   years,  giviug    back    Nissca,   Pegai,   Troezen,   Achaia  ; 

1  Poppo  and  Oollcr  omit  tbeso  words ;  Bckkcr  and  Arnold  put  them 
in  brackets. 
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for  of  these  placet  in  the  Peloponncso  tho  Athenians  were 
in  possession.  Now  in  tho  sixth  year  n  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Samians  and  Milesians  about  Prieno ;  and  tho  Mi- 
k*ians  being  worsted  in  tho  war  Wont  to  tho  Athenian*,  and 
raised  an  outcry  against  tho  Saurian* ;  some  private  individuals 
frum  Samos  itself  taking  part  with  thein,  from  a  wish  to 
itFoet  a  revolution  in  tho  government.  Tho  Athenians  there- 
fore sailed  to  Samos  with  forty  ships,  and  established  a  de- 
mocracy ;  and  taking  as  hostages  from  the  Samians  fifty  boys 
and  as  many  men,  deposited  them  in  Lemnos,  and  after  leaving 
a  garrison  in  tho  island,  withdrew.  But  tho  exiles  of  the  Sa- 
mians ( for  there  were  some  who  did  not  remain  in  the  island, 
but  fled  t>  tho  continent)  having  made  arrangements  with  tho 
most  powerful  of  those  in  tho  city,  and  an  allianco  with 
risutlinoft,  tho  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  had  tho  satrapy  of  Sardi*, 
at  that  time,  and  having  collected  auxiliaries  to  tho  number 
of  seven  hundred,  crossed  over  to  Samos  toward  night,  and  in 
the  first  place  rose  up  against  tho  commons,  and  secured 
most  of  tnem ;  then,  having  secretly  removed  their  hostages 
from  Lemnos,  thoy  revolted,  and  gavo  up  to  Pisuthnes  tho 
garrison  and  its  commanders  that  were  with  them,  and  imme- 
diately prepared  to  go  against  Miletus.  Tho  Byzantines  also 
revolted  with  them. 

116.  The  Athenians,  when  they  were  aware  of  it,  sailed 
with  sixty  ships  for  Samoa,  but  did  not  two  sixteen  of  them 
(for  some  were  gone  toward  Caria  to  look  out  for  tho  Phoe- 
nician fleet;  others  toward  Chios  and  Lesbos,  carrying 
about  orders  to  bring  reinforcements);  with  forty-four,  how- 
ever, under  tho  command  of  Pericles  and  nine  others,  they 
fought  a  battlo  near  the  island  of  Tragi*  with  seventy  ships 
of  the  Samians,  twenty  of  which  were  transports  (they  all 
happened  to  bo  sailing  from  Milotus),  and  tho  Athenians  wore 
victorious.  Afterward  there  came  to  them  a  reinforcement 
of  forty  ships  from  Athens,  and  fivo  and  twenty  from  Chios 
and  Lesbos;  and  when  they  had  disembarked,  and  had  tho 
superiority  in  land  forces,  they  invested  the  city  with  three 
walk,  and  blockaded  it  by  sea  at  the  same  time.  Then 
Pericles  took  sixty  ships  of  tho  blockading  squadron,  and 
went  as  quickly  aa  possible  in  tho  direction  of  Caunus  and 
Caria,  news  having  been  brought  that  the  Phoenician  fleet  was 
sailing  against  them:  for  there  had  also  gone  from  Samoa 
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Stesagoras  and  tome  others  with  five  ships  to  fetch  thoeo  of 
the  Mieenicians. 

117.  At  this  time  the  Samians,  having  suddenly  sallied  out, 
fell  on  the  unprotected  camp,  and  destroyed  the  guard-ships, 
and  in  a  sea-fight  defeated  those  that  put  out  against  them, 
and  were  masters  of  the  sea  along  their  coasts  about  fourteen 
days,  canning  in  and  out  what  they  pleased.  But  on  the  ar- 
rival of  reticles  tliey  were  again  closely  blockaded  by  the 
fleet  Afterward  there  came  reinforcements,  of  forty  ships 
with  Thucydides,  llagnon,  and  Phonnio,  and  twenty  with 
Tlepolemus  and  Anticlos,  from  Athens,  and  of  thirty  from 
Chios  and  Lesbos.  Against  these  the  Samians  fought  a 
short  battle  by  sea,  but  being  unable  to  hold  out,  were  re- 
duced iu  the  ninth  month,  and  surrendered  on  conditions; 
dismantling  their  wall,  and  giving  hostages,  and  delivering 
up  their  shi|j*,  and  agreeing  to  pay  back  by  installments  tho 
cxjionsos  of  the  war.  Tho  Jtyzautincs  also  agreed  to  be  sul>- 
'  ject  as  before, 

118.  After  these  things,  though  not  many  years  later,  what 
wo  have  before  narrated  now  took  plnco,  namely,  tho  affair  of 
Coreyrn,  and  that  of  l'otidwa,  and  whatever  was  made  a  pre* 
text  for  this  war.  All  these  thiugs  that  the  Greeks  performed 
against  oue  another  and  the  barbarian,  occurred  in  aliout 
fifty  years,  between  tho  retreat  of  Xerxes  and  tho  beginning  of 
this  war :  in  the  course  of  which  the  Athenians  established  their 
empire  on  a  firmer  footing,  and  themselves  advanced  to  a  great 
pitch  of  power ;  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  they  jrt- 
ceived  it,  did  not  try  to  stop  them,  except  for  a  short  time,  but 
remained  quiet  tho  greater  part  of  tho  jwriod.  For  even  before 
this  they  were  not  quick  in  proceeding  to  hostilities,  unless  they 
were  compelled ;  and  to  a  certain  exteut  also  they  wcro  hin- 
dered by  intestiuo  wars  ;*  until  the  power  of  tho  Athenians  was 
clearly  rising  to  a  dangerous  height,  and  they  were  encroach- 
ing on  their  confederacy.  Then,  however,  they  considered  it 
no  longer  endurable,  but  were  of  opinion  that  they  ought  with 
tho  greatest  resolution  to  attack  their  power,  and  overthrow  it, 
if  they  could,  by  commencing  this  war.  Now  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians themselves  had  decided  that  the  treaty  had  been  brokfii, 
and  that  the  Athenians  were  guilty ;  but  they  sent  to  Delphi 
and  inquired  of  tho  god,  whether  it  would  be  better  for  them 

1  Ho  seems  to  refer  especially  to  tho  revolt  of  tho  Ilolots. 
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if  they  went  to  war :  and  ho  answered  them,  as  it  is  reported, 
that  it  they  carried  on  the  war  with  all  their  might,  they  would 
pain  tho  victory ;  and  said  that  he  would  himself  take  part  with 
them,  whether  called  upon  or  not 

119.  Still  they  wished  to  summon  tho  allies  again,  and 
put  it  to  the  vote  whether  they  should  go  to  war.  When 
the  embassadors  had  come  from  the  confederates,  and  an  as- 
sembly had  been  held,  tho  others  snid  what  they  wished,  most 
of  them  accusing  tho  Athenians,  and  demanding  that  war 
should  bo  declared ;  and  tho  Corinthians,  who  had  even  be- 
fore begged  them  each  separately,  state  by  state,  to  vote  for 
the  war — being  afraid  for  Potidaea,  lest  it  should  be  destroyed 
first — and  who  were  present  then  also,  camo  forward  last,  and 
*l*>ke  as  follows : 

120.  uWo  can  no  longer,  allies,  find  fault  with  tho  Lace- 
demonians, as  not  having  both  themselves  voted  for  war,  and 
now  brought  us  together  for  this  purpose :  *  [though  wo  should 
havo  blamed  them  if  they  had  not  dono  soj.  For  it  is  tho 
duty  of  leaders,  whilo  they  conduct  their  pnvato  affairs  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  to  provido  for  tho  interests  of  all ;  as  they 
are  also  in  other  respects  honored  above  all.  Now  as  many 
of  us  as  have  already  had  any  dealings  with  tho  Athenians 
rcquiro  no  warning  to  beware  of  them ;  but  thoso  who  livo 
more  in  tho  interior,  and  not  in  the  highway  of  eommunica- 

:  tion,  ought  to  know,  that  if  they  do  not  defend  those  on  tho 
coast,  they  will  find  tho  carrying  down  of  their  produce  [for 
exportation]  more  difficult,  and  tho  procuring  again  of  thoso 
things  which  tho  soa  affords  to  tho  mainland ;  and  they  ought 
not  to  bo  indifferent  judges  of  what  is  now  said,  as  though  it 
did  not  affect  them,  but  to  consider  that  somo  timo  or  other, 
if  they  should  sacrifico  the  towns  on  tho  coast,  tho  danger 
would  reach  even  to  them;  and  that  they  are  now  consulting 
for  themselves  no  loss  [than  for  others].  And  for  this  reason 
they  ought  not  to  shrink  from  passing  to  war  instead  of  peace. 
For  it  is  the  part  of  prudent  men,  indeed,  to  remain  quiet, 
should  they  not  be  injured;  but  of  brave  men,  when  in* 
jured,  to  go  from  peace  to  war;  and  when  a  good  opportunity 

1  The  ydp  la  the  succeeding  words,  xpi  y&p  toflr  fyepfoor,  refers  to  a 
ravprased  sentence:  ••  We  can  not  now  blame  them;  but  had  they  acted 
differently,  wt should  have  had  a  right  to  blame  them;  ibr  these  who 
command  others  should  provide  for  the  welfare  of  others.*— 4m©H: 
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offers,  to  como  to  an  understanding  again  from  hostilities;  and 
neither  to  be  elated  by  their  success  in  war,  nor  to  brook  in* 
jury  through  being  charmed  with  the  quiet  of  peace.  For  ho 
who  shrinks  from  this  course  for  love  of  pleasure,  would  most 
quickly  be  deprived  of  the  delights  of  indolence,  for  which  ho 
shrinks  from  it,  should  he  remain  quiet ;  and  he  who  in  war 
becomes  grasping  through  success^  does  not  reflect  that  he  is 
buoyed  up  by  a  confidence  that  can  not  bo  trusted.  For  many 
measures,  though  badly  planned,  have  yet  succeeded,  through* 
the  adversary  being  still  worse  advised ;  and  still  more  havo 
there  been  which,  though  seeming  to  bo  well  arranged,  havo 
on  the  contrary  como  to  a  disgraceful  issue.  For  no  one* 
conceives  his  plans  with  [only]  the  same  degree  of  confidenco 
as  he  carries  tnem  out  in  action ;  but  wo  form  our  opinions  in 
security,  [and  therefore  with  assurance ;]  whereas  wo  fail  in 
action  through  fear. 

1-21.  "Now  as  for  ourselves,  wo  are  at  the  present  time 
preparing  for  war  because  we  aro  injured,  and  have  sufficient 
grounds  of.  complaint ;  and  when  we  have  avenged  ourselves  on 
the  Athenians,  wo  will  lay  it  down  again  in  good  time.  And 
for  many  reasons  it  is  likely  that  we  should  havo  the  advantage ; 
first,  as  wo  aro  superior  in  numbers  and  military  experience ;  and 
secondly  as  wo  all  proceed  with  equal  obedience  to  do  what  wo 
are  ordered.  And  for  a  fleet,  in  which  they  are  so  strong  wo  will 
equip  ono  from  the  property  wo  severally  possess,  and  from  the 
money  at  Delphi  and  Olympia ;  for  by  contracting  a  loan  of  that 
wo  shall  bo  alio,  by  means  of  higher  pay,  to  rob  them  of  their 
foreign  sailors.  For  tho  power  of  the  Athenians  is  mercenary, 
rather  than  native :  but  ours  would  bo  less  exposed  to  this,  as 

1  Seo  noto  on  I.  32.  3. 

•  I  have  followed  Gollor'*  reading  of  upoia ;  Arnold  prefers  6fiola%  con- 
sidering It  as  dependout  on  tho  two  verbs  Ivdvpiirat  and  lirt$fpxerat. 
"  What  we  speculate-  on  in  our  expectations,  and  what  we  accomplish  in 
our  practice,  aro  wholly  different  from  each  other."  My  chief  reason  for 
preferring  the  former  interpretation  is,  that  tho  article  is  only  used' with 
ittffrei,  and  not  with  both  nouns,  as  I  think  it  usually  is  in  other  passu;, 
ges,  where  there  is  so  marked  an  opposition  between  them:  «.  g.  1.  71.  i. 
Ci  uv  ry  fiiv  napaatteif)  dUaia  npdoauot,  n)  di  yvu/iff,  «.  r.  A.  II.  11.  6. 
Xp$  oV  utl  iv  Tij  nolepia,  ry  piv  yvupy  Oapsaliovf  erpareveiv,  Tip  fe 
ipyu  dtdtorac  itapaanevustovai.  Unless  it  is  omitted  in  both  cases,  as  I. 
85.  5.  rue  t&v  no\epiuv  irapaoitcvu{  foytp  ttaXuf  pep^vfitvoi  dvopoiu>$ 
Ipytp  urifuvat.  For  othor  instances  of  dfioXoc  with  tho  forco  hero  given 
to  it,  soo  noto  on  ch.  3S.  5. 
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it  is  strong  in  mon  moro  than  in  money.  And  by  one  victory 
[gained  by  us]  in  a  sea-fight,  in  all  probability  tncy  are  ruin- 
ed ;  but  should  they  hold  out,  we  too -shall  have  more  time  for 
studying  naval  matters;  and  when  we  have  put  our  skill 
on  an  equal  footing  with  theirs,  in  courage,  we  shall  most  cer- 
tainly excel  them.  For  the  advantage  which  we  possess  by 
nature  can  not  bo  acquired  by  them  through  learning ;  whereas 
the  superiority  which  they  have  in  point  of  skill  may  be  at- 
tained by  us  through  practice.  And  to  havo  money  for  this 
purpose,  wo  will  raise  contributions ;  or  strange  were  it,  if 
their  allies  should  not  refuse  to  contribute  it  for  their  own 
slavery,  while  wo  would  not  spend  it  to  bo  avenged  on  our 
enemies,  and  to  save  ourselves  at  the  samo  time,  and  to  avoid 
suffering  by  means  of  this  very  money,1  through  having  it  taken 
from  us  by  them. 

122.  •*  We  havo  also  other  wars  of  carrying  on  war,  such 
as  causing  their  allies  to  revolt  (which  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  taking  from  them  the  revenues  in  which  they  are  so 
rtrong),  and*  raising  works  to  annoy  their  country ;  with  other 
things  which  one  could  not  now  foresee.  For  war  least  of 
all  things  proceeds  on  definite  principles,  but  adopts  most  of  its 
contrivances  from  itself  to  suit  the  occasion :  in  the  course  of 
which  he  that  deals  with  it  with  good, temper  is  more  secure; 
while  he  that  engages  in  it  with  passion  makes  tho  greater  failure. 
Let  us  reflect  also,  that  if  we  were  severally  engaged  in  [only] 
quarrels  with  our  equals  atjout  boundaries  of  territory,  it  might 
be  borne :  but  as  it  is,  tho  Athenians  are  a  match  for  us  all  to- 
gether, and  still  more  powerful  against  singio  states ;  so  that 
unless  all  in  a  body,  and  nation  by  nation,  and  city  by  citv, 
with  one  mind  wo  defend  ourselves  against  them,  they  will 
certainly  suImIuo  us  without  trouble,  when  divided.  And  as 
for  defeat,  though  it  may  bo  a  terrible  thing  for  any.  ono  to  hear 
ofj  let  him  know  that  it  brings  nothing  else  but  downright 

1  £  t,  as  It  would  bo  made  the  instrument  of  Athenian  tyranny,  if  by 
submission  thoy  allowed  thorn  to  tako  it  from  them.  Of,  "on  this  very 
point  of  money, n  ss  Arnold  renders  It 

•  See  ch.  141.  3,  where  Pericles  mentions  the  two  different  methods 
of  Iwtrttxtotf,  M  the  one,"  as  Arnold  explains  it,  "by  founding  a  city  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Athens,  strong  enough  to  interfere  with  her  trade, 
nnd  be  a  chock  upon  her  power,  iroAiv  dvrlimXov ;  the  other  by  merely 
.  raising  one  or  two  forts  hi  Attica,  as  strongholds  for  plundering  parties 
tc  keej>  the  country  In  a  constant  annoyance  and  alarm."  * 
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slavery :  which  is  disgraceful  for  the  Peloppnnese  to  be  even  ifata 

mentioned  as  contingent,  and  for  so  many  cities  to  be  ill-treated  iln 

by  one.    In  that  case  we  should  appear  either  to  be  justly  <ftr 

treated,  or  to  put  up  with  it  through  cowardice,  and  to  show  tar 

ourselves  inferior  to  our  lathers,  who  liberated  Greece ;  where-  ^: 
as  we  do  not  even  secure  this  liberty  for  ourselves,  but  allow  a                     ■  ma 

tyrant  state  to  set  itself  up  among  us,  though  wo  think  it  **,, 

right  to  put  down  monarchs  in  any  ono  state.    And  we  do  iijr 

not  know  how  this  conduct  is  cleared  of  three  of  the  greatest  *ta 

evils,  folly,  Or  cowardice,  or  carelessness.    For  you  certainly  *e 
have  not  escaped1  these  by  betaking  yourselves  to  that  .con-                      •   *iu 

tempt  of  your  foes,  which  has  injured  far  more  than  any  ki 

thing  else ;  and  which,  from  ruining  so  many,  has  been  called  kg 

by  the  opposite  name  of  senselessness.  oia 

123.  "With  regard  then  to  what  has  been  done  before,  nfe 
why  need  wo  find  fault  with  it  at  greater  length  than  is  ex-  &! 
pedient  for  what  is  doing  now?  But  with  respect  to  what  $d 
will  bo  hereafter,  wo  must  labor  for  it  by  supporting  what  is  '  l! 
present;  for  it  is  our  hereditary  custom  to  acquire  virtues  by  ^ 
labors ;  aud  you  must  not  chango  the  fashion,  if  you  have  a  ^ 
slight  superiority  now  in  wealth  and  power  (for  it  is  not  <* 
right  that  what  was  won  in  want  should  be  lost  iu  abundance)  ;  ^ 
but  must  go  to  the  war  with  good  courage  on  many  grounds ;  ^ 
sinco  the  god  has  commanded  it,  and  promised  to  take  part  ^ 
with  you  himself;  while  tho  rest  of  Greece  will  all  join  you  in  | 
the  struggle,  some  for  fear,  mid  some  for  interest.  Nor  will 
you  be  the  first  to  break  tho  treaty ;'  for  even  the  god  himself 
considers  it  to  havo  been  violated,  siucc  ho  orders  you  to  go  to 
war ;  but  you  will  rather  come  to  its  support  after  it  has  been 
wronged:  for  tho  breakers  of  it  arc*,  not  those  who  defend 
themselves,  but  those  who  were  the  first  aggressors.  4 

124.  "So  then,  since  on  every  ground  you  havo  good  reason  | 
for  going  to  war,  aud  since  wo  all  in  common  recommend  this,  t 
inasmuch  as  it  is  most  certain  that  this  is  expedient  both  for  | 
states  and  individuals  [in  our  league] ;  do  not  defer  to  assist 
the  PoticUeana,  who  are  Dorians,  and  are  besieged  by  Ionian*, 


1  Or,  "  for  surely  yon  have  not,  through  a  wish  to  cscapo  theso  impu- 
tations, betaken  yourselves,"  etc.  "Tho  play  on  tho  words  KarafyxHtimr 
and  a$(>ooovij"  says  Arnold,  "  can  hardly  bo  preserved  in  Knglish :  *  A 
sense  of  your  adversaries*  inferiority  is  so  fatal  a  feeling  to  those  who 
cutcrtaiu  it,  that  it  mora  fltly  deserves  to  bo  called  nonsense.'  n 
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(the.  contrary  of  which  used  formerly  to  bo  tho  case),  and  to 
vindicate  tho  liberty  of  the  rest ;  since  it  is  no  longer  pos*il»!» 
for  tlicm  to  wait,1  whilo  Rome  are  already  injured,  ami  othrr ; 
will  bo  treated  fn  tho  same  way  not  much  later,  if  we  shall  ho 
known  to  havo  come  together,  but  not  to  daro  to  avenge  our- 
selves :  but  considering,  allies,  that  wo  have  reached  a  point  of 
necessity,  and,  moreover,  that  what  is  mentioned  is  tho  best 
course,  vote  for  tho  war;  not  being  afraid  of  tho  immedinto 
danger,  but  setting  your  hearts  on  the  moro  lasting  peace  thnt 
will  result  from  it  For  it  is  by  war  that  peace  is  rendered  tho 
moro  stablo ;  but  to  refuse  to  pass  from  a  state  of  quiet  to  one  f  f 
war  is  not  equally  free  from  danger.  Being  of  opinion  then 
that  tho  tyrant  stato  which  has  set  itself  un  in  Greocc,  has  set 
itself  un  against  all  alike,  so  that  it  already  rules  over  some, 
air!  is  designing  to  rule  o*  or  others,  let  us  go  against  it  and 
reduce  it;  and  live  ourselves  free  from  danger  in  future,  and 
give  freedom  to  tho  Greeks  who  are  now  enslaved."  To  this 
effect  spoko  tho  Corinthians. 

125.  Tho  Lacedaemonians,  after  they  had  heard  from  all 
what  they  thought,  put  the  question  to  the  voto  of  all  the  allies 
who  woro  present  in  succession,  both  to  greater  and  smaller 
states  alike :  and  the  majority  voted  for  war,  But  though  they 
had  resolved  on  it,  it  was  impossible  to  tako  it  in  hand  imme- 
diately, as  they  were  unprepared ;  but  it  was  determined  thnt 
suitable  means  should  bo  provided  by  tho  several  states,  and 
that  there  should  bo  no  delay.  A  year,  however,  did  not 
pass  whilo  they  were  settling  all,  that  was  necessary,  but  less, 
before. thoy  invaded  Attica,  and  openly  proceeded  to  tho  war. 

126.  During  this  time  they  were  sending  embassadors  to 
the  Athenians  with  complaints,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  as  good  a  pretext  as  possible  for  tho  war,  in  caso  they 
should  toot  listen  to  them*  In  the  first  place  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians sent  embassadors,  and  ordered  the  Athenians  to  drive 
out  the  pollution  of  the  goddess ;  which  pollution  was  of  tho 
following  nature.  There  was  one  Cylon,  a  man  who  had 
conquered  at  the  Olympic  games,  an  Athenian  of  the  olden 
time,  both  noble  ana  powerful;  he  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Theagenes,  a  Megarean,  who  at  that  time  was  tyrant  of 

Tho  partlciplo  ntpt/Uvwrac  refers  to  tho  whole  body  of  tho  confata* 
rotes,  which  is  afterward  represented  in  two  divisions  by  the  use  of  the 
'    artkki  with  fti»  and  6i. 

4 
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Mcgara.  Now  when  Cylon  trii  consulting  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  iho  god  told  him  to  seize  on  the  Acropolis  of  the 
Athenians  during  tho  greatest  feast  of  Jupiter.  So  having 
received  a  force  from  Thcageucs,  and  persuaded  his  friends  to 
it,  when  tho  Olympic  festival  in  tho  Peloponnese  camo  on,  he 
seized  tho  Acropolis  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  tyranny ; 
thinking  that  that  was  the  greatest  festival  of  Jupiter,  and 
that  it  was  a  very  proper  time  for  Aim,  as  ho  had  conquered 
at  the  Olympic  games,  But  whether  it  was  tho  greatest  fes- 
tival in  Attica,  or  elsewhere,  that  had  been  alluded  to,  ho 
neither  stopped  to  consider,  nor  did  tho  oracle  express.  For 
the  Athenians  also  have  a  Dinsian  festival,  which  is  called  the 
greatest  festival  of  Jupiter  Milicltius,  held  outside  the  city, 
'  i:i  which  all  tho  people  otter  [something,  though]  many  of 
them  not  victims,  but  country-offerings.1  Thinking,  however, 
that  ho  understood  it  rightly,  he  took  the  business  in  hand. 
The  Athenians,  on  perceiving  it,  ran  in  a  body  from  tho  fields 
to  resist  thein,  and  sitting  down  before  the  place  besieged 
them.  But  as  timo  went  on,  being  tired  out  by  tho  blockade, 
most  of  them  went  away,  having  commissioned  the  nino 
Archous  to  keep  guard,  and  to  arrnugo  every  thing  with 
full  powers,  as  they  should  consider  l»cst :  for  at  that  time 
the  nine  Arehons  transacted  most  of  tho  state  affairs.  Now 
those  who  wero  besieged  with  Cylon  were  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition for  want  of  food  and  water.  Cylon  therefore  and  his 
brother  made  their  escape,  but  when  the  rest  were  pressed 
hard,  and  some  wero  even  dying  of  famine,  they  seated  them- 
selves as  suppliants  on  tho  altar  of  the  Acropolis.  And  those 
of  the  Athenians  who  had  been  commissioned  to  keep  guard, 
when  they  saw  them  dying  in  the  temple,  raised  them  up  on 
condition  of  doing  them  no  harm,  and  led  them  away  and 
killed  them ;  while  some  who  were  seated  before  tho  Awful 
Goddesses*  they  dispatched  on  the  altars  at  tho  side  entrance. 
And  from  this  both  they  and  their  descendants  alter  them 
were  called  accursed  of,  and  offenders  against,  the  goddess. 
The  Athenians  therefore  ex|ielled  these  accursed  ones,  and 
Clcomeues  tho  Lacedaemonian  also  expelled  them  subsequently, 

1  t.  ?.,  littlo  figures  of  dough  or  pasto  mado  into  tho  shapo  of  tho  swiuo, 
or  other  an i main,  which  they  wero  too  j»oor  to  offer. 

<  A  title  of  tho  Furies  peculiarly  (riven  to  them  at  Athens,  according  to 
1'ausauias,  as  that  of  Ki'yiu  <cVf  was  at  Sicyon— each  '  per  euphomiamutu.' 
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in  conjunction  with  some  Athenian  partisan*,  both  driving 
out  the  living,  and  taking  up  and  casting  out  the  bones  of  the 
dead  They  returned,  however,  afterward,  and  their  descend- 
ants are  still  in  tho  city. 

127.  This  pollution  then  the  Lacedaemonians  ordered  them 
to  drive  out;  principally,  as  they  professed,  to  avenge  the  hon- 
or of  tho  gods ;  but  really,  because  thev  know  that  Pericles, 
the  son  of  Xanthippus,  was  connected  with  it  on  his  mother's 
aide,  and  thought  that  if  ho  were  banished,  their  business  with 
tho  Athenians  would  more  easily  succeed.  They  did  not, 
however,  so  much  hope  that  lie  would  be  treated  in  that  way, 
as  that  it  would  cause  a  prejudice  against  him  in  the  city; 
from  an  idea  that  the  war  would  in  part  bo  occasioned  by  his 
misfortune.  For  being  tho  most  jwworful  man  of  his  time,  and 
taking  tho  lead  in  the  government,  lie  opposed  the  Laccda> 
monians  in  every  thing,  and  would  not  let  the  Athenians 
make  concessions,  but  instigated  them  to  hostilities. 

128.  Tho  Athenians  also,  in  return,  commanded  the  Lace* 
dxmonians  to  drive  out  the  pollut  ion  of  Tomarus.  For  the  Lace* 
fheraonians  having  formerly  raised  up  some  suppliants  of  tho 
Helots  from  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Tnenarus,  led  them  away 
and  slew  them :  and  for  this  they  think  they  were  themselves 
also  visited  with  tho  great  earth quako  at  Sparta.  They  like 
wise  ordered  them  to  drivo  out  tho  curse  of  Minerva  of  tho  Bra- 
zen-House ;  which  was  of  the  following  kind.  When  Pausaniaf 
tho  Lacedaemonian,  after  being  sent  for  by  tho  Spartans  for 
the  first  time  from  his  command  in  the  Hellespont,  and  brought 
to  trial,  waa  acquitted  by  them  as  not  guilty,  he  was  not  sent 
out  again  in  a  public  capacity  *,  but  in  a  private  capacity,  of  his 
own  accord,  ho  took  a  triremo  of  Hermione,  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lacedaemonian*,  and  camo  to  the  Hellespont; 
nominally,  to  join  in  the  war  of  the  Greeks ;  but  really,  to  carry 
out  his  measures  with  the  king;  which  ho  had  undertaken,  in 

.  tho  first  instance,  from  a  desire  of  sovereignty  over  Greece. 
Now  it  was  from  the  following  fact  that  he  first  established  a 
claim  for  service  with  the  king,  and  made  a  commencement  of 
tho  whole  business.    Having  taken  Byzantium  when  he  was 

•  there  before,  after  tho  return  from  Cyprus  (tho  Modes  were  in 

*  possession  of  it,  and  some  connections  and  relations  of  the  king 
\  were  taken  in  it),  on  that  occasion  he  sent  back  to  the  king 
I       those  whom  he  had  takon,  not  letting  tho  other  allies  knowj 
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but  giving  out  thai  they  had  escaped  from  him.    This  ha 

managed  in  concert  with  Oongylua  the  Eretrian,  to  whom  u 

he  bad  committed  Byiantium  and  the  prisoner!.    He  also  sent  t* 

Gongylus  with  a  letter  to  him ;  in  which,  aa  was  afterward  ^ 

discovered,  tho  following  was  written :  u  Pausanias,  the  gen-  t*| 

eral  of  Sparta,  wishing  to  oblige  thee,  sends  these  men  back  to  *t\ 

thee,  after  taking  them  in  war.    And  I  make  a  proposal,  if  thou  m 

also  art  pleased  with  it,  that  I  should  marry  thy  daughter,  and  a* 

make  Snarta  and  the  rest  of  Greece  subject  to  tlice.    And  I  % 

think  tnat  I  am  able  to  do  this  in  concert  with  thee.    If  ^ 

then  any  of  these  proposals  please  thee,  send  n  trustworthy  ^ 

man  to  the  sea,  through  whom  in  future  we  will  confer."  toe 

129.  Such  was  the  purport  of  tho  writing ;  and  Xerxes  was  *i 

pleased  with  the  letter,  and  sent  Artnbazus,  tho  mm  of  Phar-  %« 

naccs,  to  the  sea,  nnd  ordered  him  to  succeed  to  tho  satrapy  ^ 

of  Dascylium,  superseding  Megabates,  who  was  governor  be-  it 

fore;  and  gavo  hun  a  letter  in  answer,  to  send  over  as  quickly  ^ 

as  possible  to  Pausanias  at  1  Byzantium,  and  to  show  him  tho  %{ 

seal ;  and  whatever  message  Pausanias  should  send  him  on  his  ^ 

own  affairs,  to  execute  it  in  tho  best  nnd  most  faithful  manner  ^ 

possible.    On  his  arrival  he  did  every  thing  as  had  Wen  told  ^ 

him,  and  also  sent  over  the  letter;  the  following  being  written  ^ 

in  reply  to  him:   "Thus  Faith  King  Xerxes  to  Pausanias.  ^ 

For  the  men  whom  thou  hast  saved  from  Byzantium,  and  sent  ^ 

over  the  sea  to  me,  thero  is  laid  up  fur  thee  in  our  houso1  [tho  ^ 

record  of]  n  benefit  registered  forever ;  and  I  am  also  pleased  ^ 

witli  thy  proposals.    And  let  neither  night  nor  day  stop  thee,  f 

that  thou  shouldst  be  remiss  in  doing  any  of  the  things  which  ^ 

thou  hast  promised  me  :  neither  let  them  bo  impeded  by  out-  j 

lay  of  gold  or  silver,  nor  by  number  of  troops,  whithereoever  ^ 

there  is  need  of  their  coining;  but  in  conjunction  with  Arta-  ^ 

bazus,  an  honorable  man,  whom  I  have  sent  to  thee,  fear  ^ 

not  to  promote  both  my  interest  and  thine  own,  as  shall  bo  y 

most  creditable  and  advantageous  for  both." 

130.  On  tho  receipt  of  this  letter,  Pausanias,  though  ho 
was  even  before  held  in  high  reputo  by  the  (Jrecks  for  his 
generalship  at  Platxa,  was  then  much  more  exalted  ;  and  could 
no  longer  livo  in  the  ordinary  style,  but  went  out  of  Uyzan- 
1  For  other  instances  of  this  custom,  sco  Herodotus  V.  11.  ami  VI IT. 
85  and  the  book  of  Esther,  ch.  vi.  According  to  Herodotus,  tho  namo  by 
which  persons  so  registered  were  called  was  "  Orosangay'  or  "beno* 
footers." 
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tlura,  clothed  in  a  Median  dross ;  and  when  ho  went  through 
Thrace,  Modes  and  Egyptians  formed  his  body-guard ;  and  he 
had  a  Persian  table  laid  for  him,  ami  could  not  conceal  his 
purpose,  but  betrayed  beforehand  by  trifling  actions  what  ho 
intended  to  practice  in  future  on  a  larger  scale,  lie  also  made 
himself  difficult  of  access,  and  indulged  6uch  a  violent  temper 
toward  all,  that  no  one  dared  to  approach  him ;  and  this  was 
none  of  tho  least  reasons  why  tho  confederates  went  over  from 
him  to  tho  Athenians, 

131.  Tho  Lacedaemonian*,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
ity  recalled  him  the  first  time  on  this  very  account;  and  when 
ho  went  out  the  second  time  in  tho  vessel  of  Hcrmionc,  without 
their  orders,  and  appeared  to  bo  acting  in  this  way,  and  did 
not  return  to  Sparta  when  forcibly  driven  out  from  By- 
zantium by  tho  Athenians  after  a  siege,  but  news  came  of  his 
being  settled  at  Colonic  in  the  Troad,  and  intriguing  with 
the  barbarians,  and  making  his  stay  thcro  for  no  good;  under 
these  circumstances  they  waited  no  longer,  but  tho  ephors 
sent  a  herald  and  a  stylo/*,1  and  told  him  not  to  leave  tho 
herald,  else  that  they  declared  war  against  him.  Wishing 
to  bo  as  littlo  suspected  as  possible,  and  trusting  to  quash  tho 
chargo  by  means  of  money,  ho  proceeded  to  return  tho  second 
time  to  Sparta.  And  at  nrst  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  tho 
ephors  (for  tho  ephors  havo  power  to  do  this  to  tho  king),  but 
afterward,  having  settled  the  business,  ho  subsequently  camo 
out,  and  offered  himself  for  trial  to  thoso  who  wished  to  ex- 
amine into  his  case. 

132.  Now  tho  Spartans  had  no  clear  proof,  neither  his  ene- 
mies nor  tho  state  at  large,  on  which  they  could  safely  rely  . . 
in  iranishing  a  man  who  was  of  tho  roval  family  and  at  present 
holding  an  nonorablo  office ;  (for  as  his  cousin  and  guardian, 
he  was  regent  for  Plcistarchus,  the  son  of  Lconidas,  who  was 
lung  and  at  present  a  minor;)  but  by  his  contempt  of  tho 
laws,  and  imitation  of  tho  barbarians,  no  gavo  room  for  many 
suspicions  of  his  not  wishing  to  be  content  with  things  as  they 
were.    And  they  reviewed  nis  other  acts,  in  whatever  on  any 

1  Tho  scytale  was  a  staff  used  at  8parta  a*  a  cipher  for  writing  dis*      ./? 
patches.    A  strip  of  paper  was  rolled  slantwise  round  it,  on  which  tho       . 
dispatches  were  writteuicngthwiso,  so  that  when  unrolled  they  were 
unintelligible;  commanders  abroad  had  one  of  like  thickness,  round 
which  they  rolled  these  papers,  and  so  were  able  to  read  tho  dispatclies. 
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occasion  be  bad  lived  beyond  tbe  etUblithed  usages ;  and 
especially,  tbat  on  the  tnpod  at  Delphi,  which  the  Greeks 
dedicated  as  tho  flrst-fruits  of  tho  spoil  of  the  Medes,  he  had 
formerly  on  his  own  individual  responsibility  presumed  to  bavo 
tho  followiug  distich  inscribed  : — 

44  Tho  Oreok  Pausanias,  victor  o'er  tho  If  odo, 
To  Phoebus  this  memorial  decreed.0 

This  dietich  then  the  Lacedsemouians  at  tho  very  timo  erased 
from  the  tripod,  and  engraved  by  name  all  tbe  cities  that  had 
joined  in  overthrowing  the  barbarian,  and  had  dedicated  tho 
offering.  Tliis,  however,  was  considered  to  bo  an  act  of  guilt 
in  Fausauias ;  and  since  ho  bad  put  himself  in  his  present  po- 
sition, it  ap|>cared  to  have  been  done  in  much  closer  keeping 
with  his  present  view*.  They  also  heard  tbat  ho  wo*  tam- 
pering witu  the  Helots ;  and  it  was  tho  fact  too ;  for  ho  was 
promising  them  liberation  and  citizenship,  if  they  would  join 
m  an  insurrection,  and  in  carrying  out  the  whole  of  his  plan. 
But  not  even  then  did  they  think  right  to1  believe  ev.  :i  any  of 
the  Helots  [themselves]  as  informers,  and  to  proceed  to  any 
great  severity  against  him  ;  acting  according  to  tho  custom  which 
they  usually  observe  toward  their  own  citizens,  not  to  be  hasty 
in  adopting  any  extreme  measuro  in  the  case  of  a  Spartan 
without  unquestionable  evidence;  until  a  man  of  Argilus,  it 
is  said,  who  was  al»out  to  carry  to  Artabazus  the  last  letter 
for  the  king,  and  who  had  before  been  his  fuvorito  and  very 
much  trusted  by  him,  gave  information  to  them ;  having 
been  alarmed  at  a  thought  which  struck  him,  that  uoue  of  tho 
messengers  licforo  him  had  hitherto  como  back  again ;  and  so, 
having  counterfeited  the  seal,  in  order  that  if  he  were  mistakeii 
in  his  surmise,  or  if  Pausanias  should  ask  to  make  some  alter- 
ation in  tho  writing,  he  might  not  discover  it,  ho  opened  tho 
letter,  and  found  written  in  it — having  suspected'  some  addi- 
tional order  of  the  kind — directions  to  put  Aim  also  to  death. 

133.  Then,  however,  tho  ephors,  on  his  showing  them  tho 
letter,  gavo  greater  credence  to  it ;  but  still  wished  to  be  ear- 
witnesses  of  Pausanias*  saying  something.     When  therefore, 

1  Or,  "even  though  they  beliovod  aoino  of  tho  Helots  who  had  inform- 
ed against  him." 

•  il fHtatrr€OTu?.0at.  Tho  samo  verh  occurs  with  the  same  force  of  tho 
icpdc,  II.  85.  G,  rw  oV  ko/U^ovu  avrac  KpootxiortiXav  if  Kftyrgy  tr/jcirui> 
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from  a  concerted  plan,  the  man  bad  gone  to  Tenaros1  at  a  sup- 
pliant, and  had  built  himself  a  hut,  divided  into  two  by  a 
partition  wall,  in  which  he  concealed  some  of  the  cphors ;  and 
when  Pausanias  camo  to  him,  and  asked  the  reason  for  his  bo- ' 
coming  a  suppliant,  tliey  heard  all  distinctly ;  whilo  the  man 
charged  him  with  what  had  been  written,  and  set  forth  tho 
other  particulars,  one  by  one,  saving  that  ho  liad  never  yet  en- 
dancerod  him  at  all  in  his  services  with  respect  to  the  king, 
yet  had  been,  just  like  the  mass  of  his  servants,  preferred  to 
death;  and  Pausanias  acknowledged  these  very  things,  and 
desired  him  not  to  bo  angry  for  what  had  happened,  but  gave 
him  tho  security  of  raising  him  up  from  ttie  temple,  and 
begged  him  to  go  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  not  to  put  an  ob- 
stacle in  tho  way  of  his  designs. 

134.  After  hearing  him  accurately,  tlio  ophors  then  went 
away,  and  having  now  certain  knowledge  [of  his  guilt], 
were  preparing  to  arrest  him  in  tlio  city.  Hut  it  is  said 
that  when  ho  was  just  going  to  bo  arrested  in  the  street, 
from  seeing  tlio  face  of  one  of  tho  cphors  as  ho  approached 
him,  ho  understood  for  what  purpose  ho  was  coming;  and 
on  another  of  them  making  a  secret  nod,  and  out  of  kind- 
ness showing  him  [their  object],  ho  set  off  running  to  the 
templo  of  Minerva  of  the  Bnusen-I louse,  and  reached  his 
place  of  refugo  first ;  for  tlio  sacred  ground  was  near  at  hand. 
To  avoid  suffering  from  exposure  to  tho  open  air,  ho  en- 
tered a  building  of  no  great  size,  which  formed  part  of  tho ' 
temple,  and  remained  quiet  in  it  Tlio  ophors  were  at  the 
moment  distanced  in  tlio  pursuit;  but  afterward  they  took 
off  tho  roof  of  tlio  building ;  and  having  watched  him  in,  and 
cut  him  off  from  egress,  they  barricaded  tho  doors;  and 
fitting  down  before  tho  place,  reduced  him  by  starvation. 
When  ho  was  on  the  point  of  expiring  in  his  present 
situation  in  tho  building,  on  perceiving  it,  they  took  him  out 
of  the  templo  whilo  still  breathing ;  and  when  ho  was  taken 
out,  he  died  immediately.  They  were  going  therefore  to 
cast  him,  as  they  do  malefactors,  into  tlio  Caoados ;  but  after- 
ward they  thought  it  best  to  lmry  him  somewhere  near. 
But  the  god  at  Delphi  subsequently  ordered  tho  Lacedaemon- 
ians to  remove  the  tomb  to  where  ho  died  (and  ho  now  lies 

1  i.  c,  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  on  tho  promontory  of  Tanarua,  which 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  an  asylum,  or  sanctuary. 
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in  the  entrance  to  the  sacred  ground,  at  monumental  column* 
declare  in  writing) ;  and  at  what  had  been  done  wat  a  pollution 
to  them,  he  ordered  them  to  give  back  two  bodies  instead  of  ono 
to  the  goddess  of  the  Brazen-House.  80  they  had  two  brazen 
statues  made,  and  dedicated  them  as  a  substitute  tor  Pausanins.  ^ 

135.  The  Athenians,  then,  inasmuch  as  the  god  himself  ^r 
had  decided  this  to  be  a  pollution,  retorted  by  commanding  .  ^ 
the  Lacedemonians  to  drive  it  out    Now  the  Lacedaemonians                        ^ 
tent  embassadort  to  tho  Athenians,  and  cluirged  Themistocles  ^j 
mho  as  an  accomplice  in  the  medizing  of  Pausanias,  as  they  ^ 
discovered  from  the  examinations  in  his  case ;  and  demanded  ^ 
that  he  should  be  punched  with  the  Mine  penalties.     In  com- 
pliance with  this  (he  hap|>encd  to  have  been  ostracised,  and 
though  he  bad  a  residence  at  Argos,  used  to  tnivel  al>out  to 
the  rest  of  the  Pclo|M>nncsc),  they  sent  witli  tlie  Laccdamion- 
ion*,  who  who  were  very  ready  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  certain 
men  who  were  told  to  briug  him  wherever  they  might  fall  in  ^ 
with  him.                                                                                                                     J" 

136.  Themistocles,  Wing  aware  of  this  beforehand,  fled  from 

the  Peloponnese  to  Corey ra;  for  he  had  lieen  a  benefactor  to  **■ 

that  people.      But   when   the  Corey neaug  alleged  that  they  ^ 

were  afraid  to  keep  him  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  enmity  ^ 

of  the  Laccdx'inoiiiaus  and  Athenians,  ho  was  carried  over  by 
them  to  tho  mainland  opj»osite.     And  being  pursued  by  thoso  !• 

who  had  been  aptiointed  to  the  work,  as  they  heard  on  in-  f 

quiry  in  what  direction  ho  wan  going,  ho  was  compelled  in  '* 

a  strait  to  stop  at  the  house  <»f  Admetus,  tho  king  of  the  * 

Molossiaus,  who  wan  not  on  friendly  terms  with  him.      Ho  &■ 

happened   to   be   from   home;   but  Themistocles,   addressing  ^ 

himself  as  a  suppliant  to  his  wife,  was  instructed  by  her  to  ^ 

take  their  child,  and  seat  himself  011  the  hearth.     And  when  ^ 

Admetus  came  not  long  after,  he  declared  who  ho  was,  and  ^ 

begged  him  not  to  avenge  himself  on  a  banished  man,  for  * 

whatever  he  himself  iiiitrht  have  urged  against  any  request  of  *■ 

his  to  the  Athenians ;  *  for  in  that  case  he  would  receive  evil  c 

from  the  king,  when  he  was  far  his  inferior  in  power ;  where-  ■ 

as  it  was  tho  part  of  a  noble  nature  to  avenge  itself  on  its 
'--qual*  [alone],  ami  on  fair  t*rms.  1  besides,  ho  hud  himself 
op|iosed  the  king  with  regard  to  some  request  merely,  and  not 
on  a  point  of  bodily  safety :  whereas  At,  if  he  gavo  him  up 
(he  mentioned  by  whom  and  for  what  he  was  being  pursued), 
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would  deprive  him  of  security  of  life.**  The  king,  after  hear- 
ing him,  raised  him  up  with  his  eon  (for  so  ho  was  sitting  with 
liiin,  and  this  was  the  most  prevailing  mode  of  supplication). 

137.  And  when  tho  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  came 
no  long  time  after,  he  did  not  give  him  up;  but  as  he  wished 
to  go  to  the  king,  sent  him  by  land  to  the  other  sen,  to  Pydnn, 
which  was  in  Alexander's  dominion*.  There  ho  found  a  mer- 
chant vessel  putting  to  sea  for  Ionia,  and  having  gono  on 
board  was  carried  by  a  storm  to  tho  armament  of  tho  Athen- 
ians, that  was  blockading  Naxos.  In  his  fear  ho  told  the  mas- 
ter who  ho  was  (for  ho  was  unknown  to  thoso  in  tho  vessel), 
and  on  what  account  ho  was  flying ;  and  said,  that  if  ho  did 
not  save  him,  he  would  declare  that  ho  was  taking  him  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration ;  that  their  only  hopo  of  safciy  lay  in 
no  one's  leaving  tho  vessel  till  tho  voyage  could  l»o  continued ; 
and  that  if  ho  complied  with  his  request,  ho  would  remember 
him  with  becoming  gratitude,  Tho  master  did  so ;  and  after 
lying  out  at  sea  off  tho  naval  encampment  a  day  and  a  night, . 
subsequently  arrived  at  Ephesus.  And  Themistocles  rewarded 
him  by  a  present  of  money  (for  there  came  to  him  afterward 
money  from  Athens,  sent  by  his  friends,  and  from  Argos  that 
which  had  been  secretly  laid  up  there)  ;  and  having  gono  up ' 
tho  country  with  ono  of  tho  Persians  on  tho  coast,  he  sent  a 
letter  to  king  Artaxcrxes,  tho  son  of  Xerxes,  who  wns  lately 
come  to  tho  throne.  Tho  purport  of  tho  letter  wns  this :  M I, 
Themistocles,  am  come  to  tnec,  who  have  done  most  harm  of  all 
tho  Greeks  to  your  house,  as  long  as  I  was  compelled  to  defend 
myself  against  thy  father  who  had  attacked  me,  but  still  far  more 
good,  when  ho  was  retreating  in  circumstances  of  safety  to  me, 
but  of  peril  to  him.    And  return  for  a  benefit  is  owed  mo ;" 

ilie  mentioned  his  sending  to  him  from  Salnmis  previous  in- 
clination of  the  retreat  of  tho  Greeks,  and  tho  non-destruction 
of  tho  bridges  at  that  time  through  his  instrumentality,  to 
which  ho  falsely  laid  claim ;)  "  and  now  I  am  come  with  power 
to  do  thee  great  good,  being  persecuted  by  the  Greeks  because 
.  of  mjr  friendship  for  thee.  But  I  wish  to  wait  a  year,  and  then 
explain  in  person  to  thco  tho  objects  of  my  coming." 

138.  Tho*  king,  it  is  said,  approved  of  his  plan,  and  told 

•  him  to  do  so.    During  the  time  that  ho  waited  ho  learned  as 

much  as  he  could  of  the  Persian  language,  and  tho  institutions 

of  tho  country  $  and  having  gono.  to  him  after  tho  expiration 
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of  the  year,  ho  became  an  influential  person  with  him*  to  aa 
none  of  the  Greek*  had  hitherto  been,  both  on  account  of 
his  previous  reputation,  and  the  hope  which  lie  suggested  with 
regard  to  Greece,  namely,  that  ho  would  make  it  subject  to 
him;  but  mast  of  all,  from  his  showing  himself  talented  by 
actual  proofs.  For  Themistoclcs  was  one  who  most  clearly 
displayed  the  strength  of  natural  genius,  and  was  particularly 
worthy  of  admiration  in  this  respect,  more  than  any  other 
man ;  for  by  his  own  talent,  and  without  learning  any  thiug 
toward  it  before,  or  in  addition  to  it,  he  was  both  tue  best 
judge  of  thing*  present  with  the  least  deliberation,  and  the 
best  conjecturer  of  the  future,  to  the  most  remote  point  of 
what  was  likely  to  happen.  Moreover,  tho  things  which  ho 
took  in  hand  ho  was  also  able  to  carry  out;  and  in  those 
in  which  he  had  no  experience  he  was  not  at  a  loss1  to  form 
a  competent  judgment  He  had  too  tho  greatest  foresight  of 
what  was  tho  better  courso  or  the  worse  in  what  was  as  yet 
unseen.  In  a  word,  by  strength  of  natural  talent,  and  short- 
ness of  study,  he  was  the  best  of  all  men  to  do*  ott-haud  what 
was  necessary.  Ho  ended  his  life  by  disease;  though  some  say 
that  he  purjioscly  destroyed  himself  by  ]K>ison,  on  finding  that 
he  was  unable  to  ]>crform  what  he  hod  promised  to  the  king. 
Now  there  is  a  monument  to  him  in  the  Asiatic  Magnesia,  in 
tho  market-place  ;  for  he  was  governor  of  the  country,  the  king 
having  given   him  "Magnesia,  which    brought   him    in   titty 

1  "  It  should  bo  remembered  that  ri  */j<i<it,or  tho  common-sense  judg- 
ment which  man  may  pass  upon  subjects  which  aro  not  within  their owu 
)>ecuUar  study  or  ]>ossc8sion,  was  constantly  distinguished  among  tho 
Li  reeks  from  that  full  knowledge,  whether  theoretical  or  practical,  which 
enables  men  not  only  to  judge  of  things  when  done,  but  to  do  them  them- 
selves. See  II.  40.  3.  VI.  'A0.  1.  And  on  this  principle  tho  people  at  large 
wero  considered  competent  judges  of  tho  conduct  of  their  magistrate*, 
though  they  might  bo  very  unlit  to  bo  magistrates  themselves."— Arnold. 

s  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  "  in  determining  on  a  moment's  notice." 
11 J I  is  wisdom  was  so  littlo  tho  result  of  study,  thut  sudden  emergencies 
did  not  perplex  him,  as  they  would  those  who,  being  accustomed  to  trust 
wholly  to  it,  aro  called  on  at  once  to  act  without  it." 

*  t.  #.,  tho  land-tax  or  rent  which  was  paid  by  theso  towns  to  the  king, 
aud  which  amounted  generally  to  tho  tenth  part  of  tho  produce,  was 
given  by  him  to  Thcmistocles  to  furnish  him  with  theso  articles  of  his 
establishment.  In  addition  to  similar  instances  mentioned  in  Arnold's 
note,  I  may  refer  to  Xonophon,  Uellen.  III.  1.  6,  who  informs  us  that 
Kurysthenes  and  Proclcs,  descendants  of  tho  Spartan  king,  Demaratus, 
continued  to  possess  Pcrgamus,  Teuthrania,  and  Halisarna,  tho  gift  of 
tho  king  of  Persia  to  their  exiled  ancestors. 
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talents  a  year,  for  broad,  Lampsacus  for  vino  (for  it.  was 
considered  more  productive  of  wine  than  any  other  plaro 
at  that  time),  and  Myus  for  provisions'  in  general.  But  his 
relations  sav  that  his  bones  were  .carried,  by  his  own  com- 
mand, and  laid  in  Attica  without  tho  knowledge  of  tho  Athe- 
nians ;  for  it  was  not  lawful  to  give  them  burial,  as  thev  were 
tho  bones  of  a  man  banished  for  treason.  Such  was  tike  end 
of  Pansanias  tho  Lacedaemonian,  and  Themistocles  tho  Athe- 
nian, who  hail  been  tho  most  distinguished  of  all  tho  Greeks  in  , 
their  day. 

139.  On  tho  occasion  then  of  their  first  embassy  tho  Laccda> 
monians  gave  orders  to  this  effect,  and  received  commands  in 
return  about  driving  out  tho  accursed.  But  on  going  subse- 
oucntly  to  the  Athenians,  they  commanded  them  to  raise  tho 
nego  of  Potidrca,  and  leavo  </£gina  independent;  and  de- 
clared, most  especially  and  distinctly  of  nil,  that  there  would  bo 
no  war,  if  they  rescinded  tho  degree  respecting  tho  Megarcans, 
in  which  it  had  been  declrred  that  they  should  not  uso  tho 
ports  in  tho  Athenian  empire,  or  tho  Attic  market  But  the 
Athenians  wero  neither  disposed  to  obey  them  in  the  other 
points  nor  to  rescind  tho  decree ;  as  they  charged  the  Mega- 
rcans with  an  encroaching  cultivation  of  the  consecrated  and 
.  unincloted  land,  and  with  receiving  tho  run-away  slaves. 
Finally,  when  tho  last  embassadors  had  come  from  Lacodccmon, 
namely,  llamphins,  Melcsippus,  and  Agcsander,  and  men- 
tioned none  of  tho  things  which  they  usually  had  before,  but 
dimply  this,  "The  Lacedaemonians  are  desirous  that  there 
should  bo  peace ;  and  there  would  be,  if  you  were  to  leavo 
the  Greeks  independent ;"  tho  Athenians  called  an  assembly, 
and  proposed  the  subject  for  their  consideration,  and  resolved, 
onco  lor  all,  to  deliberate  and  answer  respecting  all  their  de- 
mands. And  many  others  camo  forward  and  spoke,  support- 
ing both  views  of  the  question ;  both  that  they  should  go  to 
wary  and  that  the  decree  should  not  bo  an  obstaclo  to  peace, 
bnt  that  they  should  rescind  it :  and  then  came  forward  Pe- 
ricles, tho  son  of  Xanthinmis,  tho  first  man  of  tho  Athenians 
nt  that  time,  and  most  able  both  in  speaking  and  acting,  and 
advised  them  as  follows.  ' 

1  I  e^  all  additional  articles  of  food,  such  as  meat,  fish,  or  vegetables, 
which  were  called  by  the  common  name  of  tyor,  in  opposition  to  bread 
nud  wine,  which  wcro  considered  the  msin  supports  of  human  lifts 
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140.  "I  always  adhere  to  tho  tame  opinion,  Athenians, 
that  wo  should  make  no  concessions  to  the  LaoecUemooians ; 
although  I  know  that  men  are  not  persuaded  to  go  to  war,  and 
net  when  engaged  in  it,  with  the  same  temper;  but  that, 
according  to  results,  they  also  ehango  their  views.  Still  I  see 
that  the  same  advice,  or  nearly  tho  same,  must  be  given  by 
mo  now  as  before ;  and  I  claim  from  those' of  you  who  are  be- 
ing persuaded  to  war,  that  you  will  support  the  common  res- 
olutions, should  we  ever  meet  with  any  reverse;  or  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  lay  any  claim  to  intelligence,  if  successful* 
For  it  frequently  happens  that  tho  results  of  measures  proceed 
no  less  incomprehensibly  than  the  counsels  of  man ;  and  there* 
fore  we  ore  accustomed  to  regard  fortune  as  the  author  of  all 
things  that  turn  out  contrary  to  our  expectation.  Now  tho 
Lacedaemonians  wero  both  evidently  plotting  aguinst  us  before, 
and  now  especially  aro  doing  so.  For  whereas  it  is  expressed 
in  tho  treaty  that  wo  should  givo  and  accept  judicial  decisions 
of  our  differences,  and  each  side  [in  the  mean  time]  keep  what 
we  havo;  they  have  neither  themselves  hitherto  asked  for 
such  a  decision,  nor  do  tliey  accept  it  when  we  offer  it ;  but 
wish  our  complaints  to  be  settled  by  war  rather  than  by  words ; 
and  are  now  come  dictating,  and  no  longer  expostulating. 
For  they  coinmaud  us  to  raise  tho  siege  of  Potidrco,  and  to 
leave  iEgina  independent,  ami  to  rescind  tho  decree  respecting 
tho  Megareaus ;  whilo  these  last  envoys  that  havo  come  charge 
us  also  to  leavo  tho  Greeks  independent*  Hut  let  nono  of  you 
think  that  wo  should  be  going  to  war  fur  a  trifle,  if  wo  did 
not  rescind  tho  decree  respecting  the  Megareaus,  which  they 
principally  put  forward,  [saying,]  that  if  it  were  rescinded, 
tho  war  would  not  tako  place :  nor  leavo  in  your  minds  any 
room  for  self-accusation  Hereafter,  as  though  you  had  gone  to 
war  for  a  trivial  thing.  For  this  trifle1  involves  tho  whole 
confirmation,  as  well  as  trial,  of  your  purpose.  If  you  yield 
to  these  demands,  you  will  soon  also  bo  ordered  to  do  some- 
thing greater,  as  having  in  this  instunco  obeyed  through  fear : 

i  "  Furninhes  you  with  an  op|K>rtunity  of  confirming  jour  resolution, 
whilo  it  tries  it"  It  would  cnuftrin  their  resolution,  and  sccuro  it 
against  future  attorn^  of  tho  enemy,  for  tho  reason  given  two  lines 
afterward,  u T«rrv/>< aufttv<n  <V  <rao?f  tlv  KaTattrijitatTe,  *.  r.  A.  *K\ci 
hero  exactly  agrees  with  Holler**  explanation  of  it  quoted  in  tho  noto  to 
c.  0.  2.     "Ausum  tlat  nlicui  rei.M— .4r»««/d. 
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lmt  by  resolutely  refusing  you  would  prove  clearly  to  them  thnt 
they  must  treat  with  you  more  on  nn  cqunl  footing. 

141.  "Henceforth  then  make   up  your  mind*,  cither  to 
submit  before  you  aro  hurt,  or,  if  we  go  to  war,  as  I  think  is 
better,  on  important  or  trivial  grounds  aliko  to  mako  no 
concession,  nor  to  keep  with  fear  what  we  have  now  acmiircd ; 
for  both  tho  greatest  and  the  least  demand  from  equals,  imperi- 
ously urged  on  their  neighbors  previous  to  a  judicial  decision, 
amounts  to  tho  samo  degrco  of  subjugation.    Now  with  regard 
to  the  war,  and  tho  means  possessed  by  both  parties,  that  wo 
nhall  not  be  tho  weaker  side,  be  convinced  by  hearing  the  par* 
ticulars.     Tho  Peloponnesians  are  men  who1  cultivate  tneir 
lands  themselves ;  and  they  have  no  money  either  in  private 
or  public  funds.    Then  they  aro  inexperienced  in  long  and 
transmarine  wars,  as  they  only  wage  them  with  each  other  for 
n  short  time,  owing  to  their  poverty.    And  men  of  this  de- 
scription can  neither*  man  fleets  nor  often  send  out  land  arma- 
ments; being  at  tho  same  tiqio  absent  from  their  private  busi- 
ness, and  spending  from  their  own  resources ;  and,  moreover, 
.-...  being  also  shut  out  from  the  sea:  but  it  is  super-abundant 
*  revenues  that  support  wars,  rather  than  compulsory  contribu- 
'  .'tions.    And  men  who  till  tho  land  themselves  aro  more  ready 
to  wage  war  with  their  persons  than  with  their  money :  feel- 
ing confident,  with  regard  to  tho  former,  that  they  will  escape 
from  dangers ;  but  not  being  sure,  with  regard  to  tho  latter, 
that  they  will  not  spend  it  l»eforo  they  havo  done  ;  especially 
should  tho  war  be  prolonged  beyond  their  expectation,  as  [in 
this  easel  it  probably  may.    For  in  one  battle  the  Peloponnc- 
wans  and  their  allies  might  cope  with  all  the  Greeks  together; , 
but  they  could  not  carry  on  a  war  against  resources  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  to  their  own ;  since  they  have  no  ono  board 
of  council,  so  as  to  executo  any  measure  with  vigor ;  and  all 
having  equal  votes,  and  not  being  of  tho  samo  races,  each  for- 
wards his  own  interest ;  for  which  reasons  nothing  generally 
.    is  brought  to  completion.    For  some  of  them  wish  to  avengo 
themselves  as  much  ns  possible  on  some  particular  party ; 
whilo  others  wish  as  littlo  as  possible  to  waste  their  own  pro* 

. 

1  literally,  "  who  work  themselves ;"  in  opposition  to  such  as  had  slaves 
to  work  for  them.  Tho  substantive  tpya,  sad  tho  verb  JpysCopot,  are 
frequently  used  with  especial  referonoo  to  agricultural  work,  c  g.  II.  Tl  S. 

•  Ooller  repeats  Unt/umv  with  ir*u/»fc>rrf. 
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perty.  And  after  being  ilow  in  coming  together,  it  it  but 
during  a  small  part  of  the  time  that  they  look  to  any  of  tho 
general  interests,  while  during  the  greater  part  they  are  con- 
triving  for  their  own.  And  each  individual  does  not  iinagino 
that  he  will  do  auy  harm  by  his  own  neglect,  but  thinks  that 
it  is  the  business  of  every  one  else  too  to  look  out  for  himself; 
so  that  through  the  same  idea  being  individually  entertained 
by  all,  the  common  cause  is  collectively  sacrificed  without 
their  observing  it 

142.  "Most  of  all  will  they  be  impeded  by  scarcity  of 
money,  while,  through  their  slowness  in  providing  it,  they 
continue  to  delay  their  operations ;  whereas  the  opportunities 
of  war  wait  for  no  one.  Neither,  again,  is  their  raising  works 
ngaiust  us  worth  fearing,  or  their  fleet.  With  regard  to  tho 
former,  it  were  difficult  even  in  time  of  peace  to  set  up  a  rival 
city ;  much  more  in  a  hostile  country,  and  when  we  should 
lave  raised  works  no  le?s  ngaiust  them :  and  if  they  build 
only]  a  fort,  they  might  perhaps  hurt  some  part  of  our  land 
>y  incursions  and  desertions' ;  it  will  not,  however,  be  possible 
for  them  to  prevent  our  sailing  to  their  country  and  raising 
forts,  and  retaliating  with  our  ships,  in  which  wo  are  so 
strong.  For  wo  havo  more  advantage  for  land-service  from 
our  naval  skill,  than  they  have  for  naval  matters  from  their 
skill  by  land.  Hut  to  become  skillful  at  sea  will  not  easily  bo 
acquired  by  them.  For  not  even  have  you,  though  practicing 
from  tho  very  timo  of  the  Median  war,  brought  it  to  perfec- 
tion as  yet;  how  then  shall  men  who  are  agriculturalists 
and  not  mariners,  and,  moreover,  will  not  even  be  permitted 
to  practice,  from  being  always  observed*  by  us  with  many 
'  ships,  achieve  any  thing  worth  xpeaking  of  I  Against  a  few 
shins  observing  them  they  might  run  the  risk,  encouraging 
their  ignorance  by  their  numbers ;  but  when  kept  in  check  by 
many,  they  will  remain  ouiet ;  and  through  not  practicing  will 
be  the  less  skillful,  and  therefore  the  more  afraid.  For  naval 
service  is  a  matter  of  art,  like  any  thing  else ;  and  does  not 
admit  of  being  practiced  just  when  it  may  hap|>en,  as  a  l»)  - 
work ;  but  rather  does  not  even  allow  of  any  thing  elso  being  a 
by-work  to  it.  , 

i  t.  c,  by  harboring  the  slaves  and  others  who  might  po  over  to  them. 

>  i^oftfuiv  moans  properly  "to  lio  at  anchor,  or  tuko  up  a  station,  with 
a  hostile  purpose ;"  henco,  "  to  observo  tho  movements  of  an  enemy,  with 
a  viow  to  attack  him ;"  or,  frequently,  "  to  blockailo  him." 
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143.  M  Even  if  they  should  tako  somo  of  tho  funds  at  Olytn- 
pia  or  Delphi,  and  endeavor,  by  higher  pay,  to  rob  us  of 
our  foreign  sailors,  that  would  bo  alarming,  if  wo  wens 
not  a  match  for  them,  by  going  on  board  ourselves  and  our 
resident  aliens ;  but  now  this  is  tho  caso ;  and,  what  is  best 
of  all,  wo  havo  native  Btecrsmen,  and  crews  at  large,  moro 
numerous  and  better  Uian  all  tho  rest  of  Greece.  And 
with  the  danger  lioforc  them,  nono  of  the  foreigners  would 
consent  to  fly  nis  country,  and  at  tho  same  time  with  less  hopo 
of  success  to  join  them  in  tho  struggle,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
days9  higher  pay.  Tho  circumstances  of  tho  Peloponnesiana 
then  seem,  to  me  at  least,  to  bo  of  such  or  nearly  such  a 
character ;  while  ours  seem  both  to  be  free  from  the  faults  I 
havo  found  in  theirs,  and  to  have  other  great  advantages  in 
Kioto  than  an  equal  degree.  Again,  should  they  come  by  land 
against  our  country,  we  will  sail  against  theirs ;  and1  tho  loss 
will  bo  greater  for  evon  a  part  of  tho  Peloponncso  to  be  rav- 
aged, than  for  the  wholo  of  Attica.  For  they  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  any  land  in  its  stead  without  fighting  for  it;  while  wt 
have  abundance,  both  in  islands  and  on  tho  mainland.  More- 
over, consider  it  [in  this  j>oint  of  view]:  if  wo  had  been 
islanders,  who  would  have  been  more  impregnable  ?  And  wo 
ought,  as  it  is  with  views  as  near  as  possible  to  thoso  of 
islanders,  to  give*  up  all  thought  of  our  land  and  houses,  and 
keep  watch  over  the  sea  and  the  city ;  and  not,  through  being 
.  enraged  on  their  account,  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  tho 
Tcloponncsians,  who  aro  much  moro  numerous ;  (for  if  wo  de- 
feat them,  wo  shall  havo  to  fight  again  with  no  fewer  of  them ; 
and  if  wo  meet  with  a  reverse,  our  allies  aro  lost  also ;  for  they  • 
will  not  remain  quiet  if  wo  aro  not  ablo  to  lead  our  forces 
against  them ;)  and  wo  should  make  lamentation,  not  for  tho 
houses  and  land,  but  for  tho  lives  [that  aro  lost] ;  for  it  it  not 
these  things  that  gain  men,  but  men  that  gain  theso  things. 
And  if  I  thought  that  I  should  persuade  you,  I  would  bid  you 
go  out  yourselves  and  ravage  them,  and  show  tho  Peloponno- 

1  literally,  "  It  will  no  longer  bo  tho  snmo  thing  for  somo  part  of  tho 
Teloponnoso  to  bo  ravaged,  and  for  tho  wholo  of  Attica," 
t  tiffyfi  Is  used  in  a  similar  sonso  by  Sophocles,  CEd.  Col  914.  . 

elr*tt>tif 
til  ftyrit  Tfayfo  avpi',  &#  limotrtoCh; 
v>t<r  (f  u  xirfuu  *<i2  naptoraoai  JJip. 
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slant  thai  you  will  not  submit  to  them  for  these  things  at  any  '  *P 

rate.  **■ 

144.  M I  havo  alio  many  other  jgrouudi  for  hoping  that  wo   .  *m 

shall  conquer,  if  you  will  avoid  gaining  additional  dominion  at  ^ 

the  time  of  your  being  engaged  in  Uio  war,  aud  bringing  on  ^ 

yourselves  dangers  of  your  own  choosing;  for  1  am  more  *fl 

afraid  of  our  own  mistakes  than  of  the  cuemy*t  plans.    But  *■ 

those  pointa  shall  bo  explained  in  another  speech  at  .the  time  ,f- 

of  the  events.    At  the  present  time  let  us  send  these  men  ** 

away  with  this  answer:  that  with  regard  to  the  Megnreans,  {M 

we  will  allow  them  to  use  our  ports  and  market,  if  the  Lace*  *B 

djemonians  also  abstain  from  expelling  foreigners,  whether  ^ 

ourselves  or  our  allies1  (for  it  forbids  neither  tho.  one  nor  the  *r 

other  in  tho  treaty) :  with  regard  to  the  states,  that  he  will  'ptf 

leave  them  independent,  if  wo  also  held  them  as  independent 
when  wo  made  tho  treaty ;  and  when  they  too  restore  to  tho 
states  a  permission  to  be  independent  suitably  to  tho  interests,1 
not  of  the  Lnccdanuoniaus  themselves,  but  of  the  several  states, 
as  they  wish  :  that  we  arc  willing  to  submit  to  judicial  decision, 
according  to  tho  treaty :  and  that  wo  will  not  commence  hos- 
tilities, but  will  defend  ourselves  against  those  who  do.  For 
this  is  both  a  right  answer  and  a  becoming  ono  for  tho  stato* 
to  givo.  But  you  should  know  that  go  to  war  wo  must;  and 
if  we  accept  it  willingly  rather  than  not,  wo  shall  find  tlio 
enemy  less  dUjiosed  to  press  us  hard ;  and,  moreover,  that  it 
is  from  tho  greatest  hazards  that  the  greatest  honors  also  are 
gaiued,  both  by  stato  and  by  individual.  Our  fathers,  at  any 
rate,  by  withstanding  tho  Medes — though  they  did  not  begin 
with  such  resources  [as  wo  have],  but  had  even  abandoned 
what  they  had — and  by  counsel,  more  than  by  fortune,  and  by 
daring,  more  than  by  strength,  l»eat  oil"  tho  barbarian,  and 
advanced  those  resources  to  their  present  height.  And  wo 
must  not  fall  short  of  them ;  but  must  rojiel  our  enemies  in 
every  way,  and  endeavor  to  bequeath  our  power  to  our  posterity 
no  less  [than  wo  received  it]." 

145.  Pericles   spoko   to    this    effect;    and   the   Athenians, 

1  Arnold,  after  Hermann,  understands  intivo  and  r#'#«fr  as  accusatives, 
and  supplies  n  as  tho  notninutivo  enso  to  ku'/.vu,  G  oiler,  after  Hsack, 
understands  Kui.vei  us  impersonal,  "  neither  tho  one  nor  tbo  other  is  a 
hiudcraoeo  in  tho  treaty," 

*  Compare  chap.  19.  1.  70.  1. 
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thinking  that  ho  gave  them  the  best  advice,  voted  as  ho  do- 
aired  them,  and  answered  the  Lacedaemonians  according  to 
his  views,  both  on  the  separate  points,  as  he  told  them,  and 
generally,  that  they  would  do  nothing  on  command,  but  wero 
ready  to  have  their  complaints  settled  by  judicial  decision,  ac- 
cording to  tho  treaty,  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing.  80  they 
went  back  home,  and  came  on  no  more  embassies  afterward. 

146.  These  were  the  charges  and  differences  (hat  each  side 
had  before  the  war,  beginning  from  the  very  time  of  the  affairs 
at  Kpidamnus  and  Corcvra.  Nevertheless  thev  continued  to 
have  intercourse  during  them,  and  to  go  to  eacn  other's  ooun- 
tnr  without  any  herald,  though  not  without  suspicion;  for 
what  waa  taking  place  served  to  break  tip  the  treaty,  and  was 
s  pretext  for  war* 


;  ) 
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1.  Ttta  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Poloponnetians 
and  their  respective  allies  now  begins  from  this  period,  at 
which  thev  ceased  from  further  intercourse  with  each  other 
without  a  herald,  and  having  once  proceeded  to  hostilities,  car- 
ried them  on  continuously ;  and  the  history  of  it  is  written  in 
order,  as  the  several  events  happened,  by  summers  and  winters. 

2.  For  the  thirty  years*  truco  which  was  made  after  the  re- 
duction of  Euboea  lasted  fourteen  years;  but  in  the  fifteeuth 
year,  when  Chryi*is  was  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  priest- 
hood at  Argos,  and  ^Enesias  was  ephor  of  Sparta,  and  Py- 
thodorus  had  still  two  months  to  be  archon  at  Athens;  in  tho 
sixth  month  after  the  battle  at  Potidaa,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  spring,  rather  more  than  three  hundred  men  of  the  Thebaic 
fled  by  Pythangelus,  son  of  Phvlidas,  and  Diemporus,  son  of 
Onetoridcs,  lkeotnrchs),  about  tlie  first1  watch  enteral  with 
their  arms  into  Plata*o,  a  town  of  lia»otia,  which  was  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Athenian*.  There  were  certaiu  men  of  tho 
Plateaus  who  called  them  in,  ami  o|>cucd  the  gates  to  them, 
namely,  Naudides  and  his  party,  who  wished,  for  the  Kike  of 
their  own  power,  to  put  to  death  those  of  the  citizens  who 
were  opposed  to  them,  and  to  put  the  city  into  tho  hands  of 
the  Thcbaus.  They  carried  on  these  negotiations  through 
Eurymachus,  tho  son  of  Ix»ontiadca,  a  very  influential  person 
at  Thebes.  For  tho  Thchan*,  foreseeing  that  the  war  would 
take  place,  wished  to  surprise  1'latiea,  which  had  always  been 
nt  variance  with  them,  while  it  was  still  time  of  peace,  and  l Ik* 
war  had  not  openly  broken  out.  And  on  this  account,  ton, 
they  entered  the  more  easily  without  liciug  observed,  as  n<» 
guard  had  been  set  liefore  [the  gates].  After  piling  their 
arms  in  tho  market-place,  they  did  not  comply  with  tho  wi»h 
of  those  who  called  them  in  by  immediately  setting  to  work, 
aud  goiug  to  tho  houses  of  their  adversaries;  but  determined 

i  Literally,  *4  (lret  sleep." 
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to  make  a  proclamation  in  friendly  term*,  and  to  bring  the 
city  to  an  agreement  rather,  and  to  friendship ;  and  the  herald 
proclaimed,  that  whoever  wished  to  make  nllianco  according 
to  the  hereditary  principles  of  all  tho  Boeotians,  should  come 
nnd  pile1  his  anus  with  them,  supposing  that  the  city  would 
easily  come  over  to  them  by  this  method. 

3.  The  Plattcans,  on  finding  that  the  Thebnns  were  within 
their  wails,  and  that  their  city  was  unexpectedly  taken,  being 
very  much,  alarmed,  and  thinking  that  tar  morb  had  entered 
than  really  had  (for  they  did  not  see  them  in  tho  night),  came 
to  an  agreement,  and  having  accepted  tho  terms,  remained 
quiet;  es]K>cially  sinco  they  wero  proceeding  to  no  violent 
measures  against  any  one.  But  by  some  means  or  other, 
while  making  these  negotiations,  they  observed  that  tho  Tlic- 
bans  were  not  numerous,  nnd  thought  that  by  attacking  them 
they  might  easily  overpower  theiu ;  for  it  was  not  the  wish  of 
the  great  body  of  tho  Platvans  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians. 
They  determined  thereforo  to  make  tho  attempt;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ioin  each  other  by  digging  through  tho  partition- 
walls  [of  their  houses],  that  they  might  not  bo  seen  going 
through  tho  streets;  and  set  wagons,  without  tho  cattle,  in 
the  streets,  to  servo  for  a  barricade ;  and  got  every  thing  else 
ready,  as  each  seemed  likely  to  be  of  service  for  tho  business 
in  hand.  When  things  wero  in  readiness,  as  far  as  they  could 
mako  them  so,  having  watched  for  the  time  when  it  was  still 
night  and  just  about  day-break,  they  began  to  go  out  of  their 
houses  against  them;  that  they*  might  not  attack  them  by 
day-light,  when  they  would  bo  more  bold,  and  on  equal  terms 
with  themselves,  but  in  tho  night,  when  they  would  be  more 
timid,  and  fight  at  a  disadvantage  through  their  own  acquaint- 
ance with  tho  city.  80  they  assailed  them  immediately,  and 
camo  to  close  quarters  with  them  as  quickly  as  they  could. 

1  "  The  Thebnns,  as  usual  on  a  halt,  proceeded  to  pile  their  arms,  sad 
by  inviting  tho  Platoons  to  pito  theirs  with  them*  thej  meant  that  they 
should  como  in  arms  from  their  several  houses  to  join  them,  and  thus 
naturally  pile  their  anears  and  shields  with  thoso  of  their  friends,  to  ho 
taken  up  together  with  theirs,  whenever  they  should  bo  required  either 
to  march  or  to  flght."— » A  mold.    8ce  his  whole  note. 

*  The  original  is  rendered  obscure  by  tho  singular  chango  in  the  sub* 
jecU  of  the  two  verbs,  npoft^puvrat  and  yiyvuvrat ;  the  former  refer- 
ring to  the  Platftans,  tho  latter  to  tho  Thebans.  I  have  allowed  myself 
•  little  more  license  than  usual  in  translating  the  passage,  to  avoid  the 
awkwardness  of  a  literal  version.    ' 
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4.  The  Thebans,  on  finding  themselves  outwitted,  proceeded 
to  close  their  tanks,  aud  repel  their  attacks!  wherever  they 
might  fall  upon  them.  And  twice  or  thrice  they  beat  .them 
off;  but  afterward,  when  the  men  were  assailing  them  with 
a  great  clamor,  and  the  women  and  slaves  were  raising  a 
loud  shouting  and  screaming  from  the  houses,  and  pcltiug 
them  with  stones  and  tiles,  and  a  violent  rain  %lso  had  comu 
on  in  the  uight,  they  were  frightened,  and  turned  and  tied 
through  tho  city,  the  greater  part  of  them,  through  the  dark 
and  dirt  (for  the  event  happened  at  the  end  of  tho  month), 
being  unacquainted  with  tho  ways  out,  by  which  they  were  to 
save  themselves;  while  they  had  pursuers  who  were  acquainted 
with  them,1  to  prevent  their  escaping :  so  that  many  were  put 
to  death.  Moreover,  one  of  the  PlaUcans  had  shut  the  gate  l»y 
which  they  had  entered,  aud  which  was  the  only  ono  opened, 
by  driving  tho  spiko  of  a  spear  into  tho  bar,  instead  of  a  bolt* ; 
so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  way  out  even  by  that.  Ah 
they  were  chased  up  and  down  the  city,  some  of  them  mounted 
the  wall  and  threw  themselves  over,  and  perished  most  of 
them  :  others  came  to  a  louo  gate,  aud,  a  woman  having  given 
them  an  ax,  cut  through  tho  bar  without  beiug  observed,  and 
went  out,  but  in  no  great  numbers,  for  it  was  quickly  dis- 
covered; while  others  met  their  fato  scattered  about  m  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city.  But  the  largest  and  most  united  body 
of  them  rushed  into  a  spacious  building  which  joined  ou  to  tho 
wall,  aud  tho  near  door  of  which  happened  to  be  open,  think- 
ing that  tho  door  of  the  building  was  a  gate  [of  tho  city],  and 
that  there  was  a  passage  straight  through  to  the  outside. 
When  the  Flataans  saw  them  cut  off,  they  consulted  whether 

I  "  Tow  fit)  tK&vytiv"  Poppo  observes  that  tho  inflnitivo  docs  not  ex- 
press a  purpose,  as  it  does  elsewhere,  but  a  result.  A  mold  supposos  that 
*'whon  thus  added  to  sentences  in  tho  gonitivo  caso,  it  denotes  properly 
neither  an  intended  nor  an  unintended  result,  but  simply  a  connection, 
or  belonging  to,  m  tho  attached  idea  with  respect  to  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.  '  Having  their  pursuers  well  acquainted  with  the  ways,  which 
thing  belonged  to,  or  was  connected  with,  their  not  escaping.' " 

*  "The  Julavoc  was  a  sort  of  pin  or  bolt  inserted  into  the  bar,  and 
going  through  it  into  tho  gates.  When  driven  quito  homo,  it  could  of 
courso  only  bo  extracted  by  a  key  whoso  pipo  exactly  corresponded  to 
it  in  size,  so  as  to  tako  a  firm  hold  on  it :  and  henco  tho  koy  was  called 
fta'kavuyita,  or  catch-bolt,  from  its  catching  and  so  drawing  out  tho 
/to  Woe.  The  effect  of  putting  in  this  spiko  was  exactly  that  of  spiking 
a  cannon ;  it  could  not  again  bo  extracted,  as  there  was  no  proper  key 
to  fit  it."— Arnold. 
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thoy  should  burn  them  where  they  were,  by  setting  firo  to  tho 
building,  or  treat  them  in  any  other  way.  At  last,  both  those 
and  all  the  res}  of  the  Thebans  that  were  yet  alive,  and  wan- 
dering up  and  down  tho  city,  agreed  to  deliver  up  themselves 
nnd  their  arms  to  tho  Platrcans,  to  do  with  them  as  they 
pleased.    Thus  then  fared  tho  party  who  were  in  Plata*. 

5.  Tho  rest  of  tho  Thebans,  who  were  to  have  joined  them 

with  all  their  forces  while  it  was  still  night,  in  coso  thoso 

who  hod  entered  should  bo  at  all  unsuccessful,  on  receiving 

i  *n  their  march  the  tiding*  of  what  had  happened,  advanced 

to    their    succor.      Now    Platrca  is    seventy  stales    distant 

from  Thebes,  and  tho  rain   which  had  fallen   in  tho  niglit 

niado  them   proceed  tho  slower;  for  tho  river  Asopus  was 

flowing  with  a  full  stream,  and  was  not  to  bo  crossed  easily. 

So  by  marching  through  tho  rain,  nnd  having  passed  tho  river 

with  difficulty,  they  arrived  too  lato ;  as  somo  of  the  men  had 

licen  by  this  timo  slain,  and  others  of  them  were  kept  alive  as 

prisoners.    When  tho  Thebans  learned  what  had  happened, 

they  formed  a  design  against  thoso  of  the  Plntrcans  who  were 

outside  tho  city  (for  thcro  were  both  men  and  stock  in  tho 

fields,  inasmuch  as  tho  evil  had  happened  unexpectedly  in 

time  of  penco),  for  they  wished  to  have  all  they  could  take  to 

exchange  for  their  own  men  within,  should  any  happen  to 

have  been  taken  alive.     Such  were  their  plans.    But  tho  < 

Iiata?ans,  while  they  wcro  still  deliberating,  having  suspected 

that  thcro  would  bo  something  of  tins  kind,  and  being  alarmed 

for  thoso  outside,  sent  out  a  horald  to  tho  Thebans,  saying 

that  they  had  not  acted  justly  in  what  had  been  done,  by  en- 

dcavoring  to  scizo  their  city  in  timo  of  treaty ;  and  told  them 

not  to  injure  what  was  without ;  clso  they  also  would  put  to 

death  tho  men  whom  they  had  alivo  in  their  hands ;  but  if 

they  withdrew  again  from  tho  territory,  thoy  would  givo  tho 

men  back  to  them.    Tho  Thebans  give  this  account  of  the 

matter,  and  soy  that  they  swore  to  it    But  the  Plateaus  do 

not  acknowledge  that  they  promised  to  givo  back  tho  men 

immediately,  but  when  proposals  had  first  boch  made,  in  case 

of  their  coming  to  any  agreement:  and  they  deny  that  they 

swore  to  it.    'At  any  rate  the  Thebans  retired  from  the  tcr- 

1  i,  ft,  whichever  of  tho  two  different  statements  was  the  more  correct 
one.  8och  I  think  is  generally  tho  meaning  of  rf1  ofr;  and  I  doubt 
whether  H  has  not  thisJbrce,  f.  3.  S.  01  d*  ofr  we  Umtoi  'KAAiprr, 
4.  r.  >.    M  Whatever  truth  there  may  bo  in  tho  theory- just  stated,  cer» 
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• 
0.  Each  party  liad  the  following  sUtes  in  allUnce  when 
they  act  to  the  war.    The  allies  of  the  TAoedrmonians  were 
these :  all  the  Peloponnesians  within  the  Isthmus,  except  the 
Argives  and  Achxeans  (these  were  in  friendship  with  both 
parties;  and  the  Pellenians  were  the  only  people  of  the  Achae- 
an* that  joined  in  the  war  at  first,  though  afterward  all  of 
them  did);  and  without  tho  Peloponnese,  the  Megareans, 
Locrians,  Boeotians,  Phocions,  Ambraciots,  Lcucadians,  and 
Anactorians.    Of  these,  the  states-  which  furnished  a  navy 
were    the    Coriuthians,    Megareans,    Sicyonions,    Pellenians 
Elcans,  Ambraciots,  and   Lcucadians.    Those   that  supplied 
cavalry  were   tho-  Boeotians,  Phocians,  aud    Locrians.    Tho 
rest  of  them  sent  iufautry.    This  then  was  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian confederacy.    That  of  tlie  Athenians  comprehended  tho 
Chians,  Lesbians,  Platoons,  tho  Messeuians  at  Naunactus,  tho 
greater  part  of  tho  Acarnanians,  tho  Corcyreans,  the  Zacyn- 
thians:  also  somo  other  states  which  were  tributary  among 
tho  following  nations ;  as  tho  maritime  parts  of  Caria,  and 
Doris  adjacent  to  it,  Ionia,  tho  Hellespont,  the  Greek  towns 
Thrace  ward ;  tho  islands,  which  were  situated  between  tho 
Pcloponncso  and  Crete,  toward  tho  east,1  and  all  tho  rest  of 
tho  Cyclades  except  Moles  and  There.    Of  these,  tho  Chians, 
Lesbians,  and  Corcyreans,  furnished  a  naval  force,  the  rest  of 
them   infantry  and  money.    Such  was  tho  confederacy  on 
each  side,  and  their  resources  for  tho  war. 

10.  Tho  Lacedaemonians,  immediately  after  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Platsea,  sent  round  orders  through  tho  Pelopontk  -*> 
and  the  rest  of  their  confederacy,  for  tho  states  to  prepare  an 
army  and  such  provisions  as  it  was  proper  to  have  for  a -for- 
eign expedition,  with  a  view  to  invading  Attica.  When 
they  had  each  got  ready  by  the  appointed  time,  two  thin  Is 
from  every  state  assembled  at  the  Isthmus.  And  nfter  tho 
whole  army  was  mustered,  Archidamus,  tho  king  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians, who  led  this  expedition,  summoned  to  his  pres- 

1  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  ai  u/.hu  Kvuhtftc  may  signify  tho  inoro 
westerly  part  of  tho  group,  in  opposition  to  node  fjhoy  dviaxovoa.  Other- 
wise Bloomfield's  must  bo  tho  only  correct  rermon ;  "namely,  all  the  Cv« 
clades,"  etc.  Tho  fact  of  both  MeU*  and  Thera  beinj?  among  tho  m<\t 
WAthtrly  of  all  tho  islands  seems  entirely  to  overthrow  Culler's  iutcrpiv-  ■ 
talion  uf  tho  tvissagc,  which  would  refer  ai  u?.lai  Kvn?.tUUc  to  tho  inland* 
viat  of  Gnvcc  /V«»j  tr,  m  coiitradUlinction  to  the  Feloponucso  mid  Crete. 
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eoee  the  generals  of  all  the  state*,  and  those  highest  in  office 
and  of  most  importance,  and  spoke  to  the  following  purport : 

11.  "Men  of  tho  Peloponneso  and  allies,  l>otli  our  '•!;.:> 
made  many  expeditions,  as  well  in  the  I'clopotnicsc  i.>*  •  ut    «»i 
it,  and  the  elder  part  of  ourselves  are  not  without  ex|  eri<  n< « 
in  wars.    Never  yet,  however,  have  wo  marched  out  with  a  ' 
greater  force  than  this;  but  we  are  now  going  against  a  most 
l»owcrful  state,  and  with  a  most  numerous  and  most  excellently 
equipped  army  on  our  own  side.     Wo  ought  then  to  show  our- 
selves neither  Inferior  to  our  fathers,  nor  degenerated  frrm 
our  own  character.    For  tho  wholo  of  Greece  has  its  expi- 
ation raised,  and  is  paying  attention  to  this  attack,  with  goo- 
wishes  that  wo  may  succeed  in  our  designs,  through  their 
hatred  of  tho  Athenians.     Though,  then,  some  may  think 
thai  we  are  making  tho  attack  with  superior  numbers,  and 
that  it  is  very  certain  our  adversaries  will  not  meet'  us  in 
battle,  wo  must  not,  for  this  reason,  go  at  all  less  carefully 
prepared;   but  l>oth  tho  general   and   coldier  of  ench   stato 
should,  as  far  as  concerns  himself,  bo   always   expeeting  to 
come  into  danger.     For  tho  events  of  war  are  uncertain,  and 
attacks  are  generally  mado  in  it  with  short  notice,  and  under 
the  imnulso  of  passion ;  frequently,  too,  has  the  less  number, 
through  being   afraid,  more  successfully   repelled   the  more 
numerous  forces,  through  their  being  unprepared  in  conse- 
quence of  their  contempt.    In  the  enemy's  country  indeed  men 
ought  always  to  march  with  boldness  of  feeling,  but  at  tho 
same  timo  to  make  their  actual   preparations   with   a  de- 
gree of  fcar;  for  in  this  way  they  would  be  at  once  most  full 
of  courage  for  attacking  their  adversaries,  and  most  secure 
against  Ming  attacked.    But  in  our  own  case,  wo  are  not 
going  agaiust  a  stato  that  is  so  powerless  to  'defend  itself, 
but  against  one  most  excellently  provided  with  everything; 
so  that  we  must  fully  expect  that  they  will  meet  us  in  battle ; 
and  if  they  have  not  already  set  out  before  wo  are  there, 
yet  [that  they  will  do  so],  when  they  see  us  in  their  terri- 
tory wasting  and  destroying  their  property.     For  all  are 
angry,  when  suffering  any  unwonted  evil,  to  see  it  done  bo* 
fore  their  eyes,'  and  in  -their  very  presence :  and  those  who 
[on  such  provocation]   reflect  the  least,  set  to  .work  with 
the  greatest  passion  [to  avenge  themselves].    And  it  is  nat? 
ural  that  the  Athenians  should  do  so  even  to  a  greater  ex* 
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tent  than  others,  since  they  presume  to  rale  tho  rest  of  the 
world,  and  to  go  against  uud  ravage  their  neighbors*  land, 
rather  than  see  their  own  ravaged.  As  then  we  are  march- 
ing against  a  state  of  this  description,  aud  shall  {rain  for  our 
forefathers,  a*  well  as  for  ourselves,  the  most  decided  charac- 
ter, one  way  or  tho  other,  from  tho  results;  follow  where  any 
one  may  lend  you,  valuing  order  and  caution  above  every 
thing,  and  with  quickness  receiving  your,  commands.  For' 
this  is  the  finest  and  tho  safest  thing  that  can  be  seen,  for  a 
mrgo  body  of  men  to  show  themselves  maintaining  uuiform 
discipline. 

12.  Haviug  thus  spoken,  and  dismissed  the  assembly,  Ar- 
chiilnmus  first  Kent  Mclcsippus  son  of  Diacritus,  a  Spartan, 
to  Athens ;  in  ease  tho  Athenians  might  bo  more  disposed  to 
submit,  when  they  caw  that  tho  Peloponnesians  were  now  on 
their  march.  Hut  they  did  not  admit  him  into  tho  city,  nor  to 
their  assembly;  for  tho  opinion  of  Pericles  had  previously 
been  adopted,  not  to  admit  any  herald  with  an  embassy  from 
tho  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had  once  marched  out  from 
their  frontiers.  They  sent  him  back  therefore  before  hearing 
him,  and  ordered  him  beyond  the  larders  that  same  day, 
and  [to  tell  those  who  sent  hint]  that  in  future,  if  they  wished 
to  proposo  any  thing,  they  should  send  embassadors  after 
they  had  retired  to  their  own  territories.  And  they  sent  ait 
escort  with  Mclcsippus,  to  prevent  his  holding  communica- 
tion with  any  one.  When  ho  was  on  tho  frontiers,  and  was 
about  to  bo  dismissed,  ho  spoke-  these  words  nnd  departed : 
"This  day  will  bo  tho  beginning  of  great  evils  to  Greece." 
When  ho  arrived  at  tho  camp,  and  Arcliidamus  found  that  tho 
Athenians  would  not  yet  submit  nt  all,  ho  then  set  out  nnd 
advanced  with  his  army  into  their  territory.  At  tho  samo  time, 
the  Boeotians,  whilo  they  furnished  their  contingent  and  their 
cavalry  to  join  the  Peloponnesians  in  their  expedition,  went  to 
Platsa  with  the  remainder  of  their  force,  aud  laid  waste  their 
land. 

13.  Whilo  tho  Peloponnesians  were  still  assembling  at  tho 
Isthmus,  and  wcro  on  their  march,  before  they  invaded  Attica, 
Pericles,  son  of  Xanthippus,  who  was  general  of  tho  Athe- 
nians with  nine  colleagues,  when  he  found  that  tho  invasion 
would  tako  place,  suspected  that  either  Arcliidamus,  because 
ho  happened  to  bo  hU  frieud,  might  frequently  pass  over  his 
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lands,  and  not  ravage  them,  from  a  personal  wish  to  oblige 
him ;  or  that  this  might  bo  done  at  tho  command  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians for  the  purposo  of  raising  a  slander  against  him 
— as  it  was  also  with  reference  to  him  that  they  had  charged 
them  to  drive  out  tho  accursed;  and  therefore  he  publicly 
declared  to  tho  Athenians  in  tlio  assembly,  that  though  Ar- 
chidamus  was  his  friend,  he  had  not  been  admitted  into 
his  friendship  for  any  harm  to  the .  state ;  should,  then,  tho 
«jnemy  not  lay  waste  his  lands  and  houses,  like  thoso  of  the 
rest,  he  gave  them  up  to  lie  public  property,  and  that  no 
suspicion  might  nriso  against  them  on  tnese  grounds.  lie 
cave  tliera  advice  also  on  their  present  affairs,  tho  same  as  he 
had  before  given ;  namely,  to  prepare  for  the  war,  and  bring 
in  their  property  from  tho  country,  and  not  go  out  against 
them  to  battle,  but  to  conio  in  and  guard  the  city,  and  get 
ready  their  fleet,  in  which  tliey  were  so  strong,  and  keep  tho 
allies  tight  in  hand ;  reminding  them  that  their  main  strength 
was  derived  from  tho  returns  of  tho  money  paid  by  these,  and 
that  most  of  tho  advantages  in  war  were  gained  by  counsel 
and  abundance  of  money.  And  [on  this  head]  he  told  them 
to  l>o  of  good  courage,  as  tho  state  had,  on  nn  average,  six  hun- 
dred talents  coming  in  yearly  as  tribute  from  the  allies,  not 
reckoning  its  other  sources  of  income ;  whilo  there  were  still 
at  that  time  in  tho  Acropolis  0000  talents  of  coined  silver ; 
(for  tho  greatest  sum  there  had  ever  been  was  0700  talents, 
from  which  had  been  taken  what  wan  spent  on  tho  propylrea 
<>f  the  citadel,  and  tho  other  buildings,  and  on  Potidrca ;)  and 
licsides,  of  uncoined  gold  and  silver  in  private  and  public  offer- 
ings, and  all  tho  sacred  utensils  for  tho  processions  and  games, 
and  the  Median  spoils,  and  every  thing  clso  of  tho  kind,  thero 
was  not  less  than  500  talents.  Moreover,  ho  added  the  treas- 
ures in  tho  other  temples,1  to  no  small  amount,  which  they 
wouWf  use ;  and,  in  case  of  their  being  absolutely  excluded 
from  all  resources,  even  tho  golden  appendages  of  the  goddess 
herself;  explaining  to  them  that  tue  statue  contained  40 
talents  of  pure  gold,  and  that  it  was  all  removable ;  and  after 
using  it  for  their  preservation  they  must,  he  said,  restore  it  to 
the  samo  amount  With  regard  to  money,  then,  ho  thus  en- 
couraged them.  And  ns  for  heavy-armed  troops,  ho  told 
them  that  they  had  thirteen  thousand,  besides  those  in  gar* 
1  L  c,  besides  tho  templo  of  Minerva,  which  was  tho  public  treasury. 
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risons  and1  on  the  ramparts  to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand. 
For  this  was  the  number  that  kept  guard  at  first,  whenever 
the  enemy  made  an  incursion,  drawn  from  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest,  and  such  of  the  resident  aliens  as  were  heavy- 
armed.  For  of  the  Phaleric  wall  there  were  five  and  thirty 
stades  to  the  circuit  of  the  city  wall ;  and  of  that  circuit  itself 
the  guarded  part  was  three  and  forty  stades:  a  certain  part  of 
it  being?  unguarded,  viz.  that  between*  the  long  wall  and  the 
Phaleric  There  were  also  the  long. walls  to  the  Piraeus,  a 
distance  of  forty  stades,  of  which  the  outer  ouo  was  manned  ; 
while  the  whole  circumference  of  Pineus  with  Muuychia  was 
sixty  stades,  though  the  guarded  part  was  only  half  that  ex- 
tent. Of  cavalry,  again,  ho  showed  them  that  they  had  twelvo 
hundred,  including  mounted  bowmen;  with  sixteen  hundred 
bowmen  [on  foot],  and  three  hundred  triremes  fit  for  service. 
These,  resources,  and  no  fewer  than  these  in  their  several 
kinds,  had  tho  Athenians,  when  the  invasion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  was  first  going  to  be  made,  and  when  they  were  setting 
to  the  war.  Other  statements  also  did  Pericles  make  to  them, 
as  ho  was  accustomed,  to  prove  that  they  would  have  the  *u|»c- 
riority  in  the  war. 

14.  The  Athenians  were  ])crsuadcd  by  what  they  heard  fiom 
him ;  and  proceeded  to  bring  in  from  tho  country  their  children 
and  wives,  and  all  the  furniture  which  they  used  in  their 
houses,  pulling  down  even  the  wood-work  of  their  residences ; 
while  they  sent  their  sheep  and  cattle  over  to  Euboea  and  tho 
adjaeeut  islands.  But  tho  removal  was  made  by  them  with 
reluctance,  from  tho  greater  part  having  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  the  country. 

15.  This  had,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  been  tho  cuso 
with  tho  Athenians  more  than  with  others.  For  under 
Cecrops,  and  the  first  kings,  down  to  tho  reign  of  Theseus,' 
the  population  of  Athens  had  always  inhabited  independent 
cities,  with   their  own  guild-halls  and   magistrates;   and   at 

1  Literally,  " soldiers  to  lino  a  parapet,"  i.  e.%  "for  garrison  duty." — 
Arnold. 

•  £  e.,  tho  Piraic  wall,  in  opposition  to  tho  Phaleric.  It  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  in  tho  plural  number,  rd  /mxprf  rtixn*  bocauso  an  inner,  or 
southern,  wall  was  added  to  the  original  one  by  Pericles.  See-  Arnold'* 
•  uud  Goller's  notes. 

1  Or,  "  Attica  had  always  been  inhabited  by  a  number  of  indc|>cndem 
communities,"  or  "  civil  societies,"  as  Arnold  renders  it. 
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mich  times  as  they  were  pot  in  fear  of  any  danger,  they  did    '  ; 

not  meet  the  king  to  consult  with  him,  but  themselves  sev- 
erally conducted  their  own  government,  and  took  their  own 
counsel ;  and  thero  were  instances  in  which  £omo  of  them 
eveu  waged  war  [against  him],  as  tho  Elcusinians  with 
Eumolpus  did  against  Erectheus.  But  when  Theseus  had 
come  to  the  throuc,  who  along  with  wisdom  had  power  also, 
he  both  regulated  the  country  in  other  respects,  and  having 
abolfohcd  tho  council-houses  and  magistracies  of  tho  other  j 

cities,  ho  brought  them  all  into  union  with  the  present  city,  ; 

assigning  tliein  one  guild-hall  and  ono  council-house;   and  , 

compelled  them  all,  while  they  enjoyed  each  their  own  prop- 
erty a*  before,  to  uso  this  ono  city  only ;  which,  since  all 
were  counted  as  belonging  to  it,  became  great,  and  was  so  } 

liequeathed  by  Theseus  to  those  who  came  after  him.    And  j 

from  that  time  even  to  this  the  Athenians  keep,  nt  tho  public 
expense,  a  festival   to  tho  goddess,  called   Syncccia.1     Jieforo  j 

tliat  time,  what  is  now  tho  citadel  was  tho  city,  with  the  dis-  i 

trict  which  lies  under  it,  looking  chiefly  toward  tho  south.  \ 

And  this  is  a  proof  of  it ;   tho  temples  of  the  other  gods  ai  •! 

well  [as  of  Minerva]  are  in  the  citadel  itself,  and  thoso  that 
are  out  of  it  are  situated  chiefly  in  this  part  of '  tho  city ;  as  j 

that  of  tho  Olympian  Jupiter,  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  of  Terra, 
and  of  Itacchus  iu  Limiuc,  in  whose  honor  tho  more  ancient 
festival  of  Bacchus  is  held  on  the  twelfth  day  of  tho  month 
Anthcsterion ;  as  tho  Ionians  also,  who  aro  descended  from 
the  Athenians,  even  to  this  day  observo  it,  And  thero  aro 
other  ancient  temples  also  situated  in  this  quarter.  The  con- 
duit too,  which  is  now  called  Enncacrunus,  [or,  nine-pipes,] 
from  tho  tyrants  having  so  constituted  it,  but  which  had  form- 
erly the  hame  of  Calirrhoc,  when  the  springs  were  open,  tho 
men  of  that  day  used,  as  it  was  near,  on  the  most  important 
occasions;  and  even  at  tho  present  time  they  are  accustomed, 
from  the  old  fashion,  to  use  uio  water  before  marriages,  and  for 
other  sacred  purposes.  Moreover,  from  their  living  of  old  in 
this  quarter,  the  citadel  even  to  this  day  is  called  by  tho  Athe- 
nians the  city. 

10.  For  a  long  time  then  tho  Athenians  enjoyed  their  indo- 
fiendent  life  in  the  country ;  and  after  they  were  united,  still, 
from  the  force  of  habit,  tho  generality  of  them  at  that  early 
1  le.t  tho  (bast  of  the  union 
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period,  and  even  afterward,  down  to  the  time  of  this  war,  having 
with  all  their  families  settled  and  lived  in  the  country,  did  not 
remove,  without  reluctance  (es}>ecial)y  as  they  had  but  lately 
recovered  their  establishments  after  the  Median  war),  but  were 
distressed  aud  grieved  to  leave  their  houses,  and  tho  temples 
which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  constitution,  nad 
always  been  regarded  by  them  as  the  places1  of  their  hereditary 
worship ;  going,  as  they  now  were,  to  change  their  mode  of  life, 
and  each'  of  them  doing  what  was  equivalent  to  leaving  his 
native  city. 

17.  When  they  came  into  the  city,  some  few  indeed  had 
residences,  and  a  place  of  refuge  with  some  of  their  friends  or 
relations ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  dwelt  in  the  unoccupied 
parts  of  tho  city,  and  in  all  the  temples  and  hero-chapels 
except  the  Acropolis,  and  tho  tctnplo  of  the  Elcusinian  Ceres, 
nud  any  other  that  was  kept  constantly  locked  up.  Tho  IV- 
lasgium  also,  as  it  is  called,  under  the  Acropolis,  which  it  wa i 
even  forbidden  by  a  curse  to  inhabit,  and  prohibited  by  the  end 
of  a  Fythiau  orach*,  to  this  effect,  "  tho  l'elasgiiir.i  is  better, 
unoccupied/'  was  nevertheless,  built  over,  from  the  immediate, 
necessity  of  tho  case.  And,  in  my  opinion,  tho  oracle  proved 
true  in  tho  contrary  way  to  what  was  cx|icctcd.  For  it  was 
not,  I  think,  becauso  of  their  unlawfully  inhabiting  this  spot, 
that  such  misfortunes  befell  tho  city  ;  but  it  was  owing  to  tin* 
war  that  the  necessity  of  inhabiting  it  arose;  which  war  though 
tho  god  did  not  mention,  ho  foreknew  that  [owing  to  it]  tint 
Pelasgium  would  hereafter  1*>  inhabited  for  no  good.  Many, 
too,  quartered  themselves  in  the  towers  of  the  walls,  and  in 
whatever  way  each  could :  for  tho  city  did  not  hold  them  when 
they  were  como  all  together ;  but  subsequently  they  occupied 
tho  long  walls,  partitioning  them  out  among  them,  and  tho 
greater  part  of  the  Pincus.  At  tho  same  time  they  also  applied 
themselves  to  matters  connected  with  tho  war;  mustering  their 
allies,  and  equipping  an  armament  of  a  hundred  ships  for  tho 
Pcloponnesc.  Iho  Athcuinus  then  were  in  this  state  of  proc- 
uration. 

18.  As  for  the  army  of  the  Pelopcmncsians,  on  the  other 

1  And  therefore  tho  only  ones  in  which  thoy  thought  tho  gods  wouli 
rccoivo  their  prayers  snd  sacrifices.     Sco  Arnold's  note. 

*  Literally^  "doing  nothing  olao  but  leaving, "  etc.  Compare  III.  39. 
2.  ri  u/.io  ovroi,  i)  inrJ<wAn>oav\  and  IV.  It.  3.  uvfav  u'/./.o  y  U  )i*f 
ivavpuxovv.    Seo  Jelfs  CJr.  dr.  805.  c. 


warrant  nw  rcnaonng  svvayu)^  oy  "congress;  ror  in  ono  01  1 
gwuytiv  Is  followed  by  its  proper  accusative  case,  and  in  the  c 
{wavwyt  has  its  proper  genitive,  as  it  evidently  hat  hero;  though,  1 
it  otherwise,  such  an  absolute  usoof  tho  wordby  Folybiua  would  by  I 
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hand,  tho  first  town  it  came  to  in  Attica  was  (Enoe,  at  which 
point  they  intended  to  mako  their  inroad.  And  having  ant 
down  before  it,  they  prepared  to  make  assaults  on  the  wall, 
both  with  engines  and  in  every  other  way.  For  CEnoe,  as  lying 
on  tho  frontiers  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  had  been  surrounded 
with  a  wall,  and  tho  Athenians  used  it  as  a  garrisoned  fort, 
whenever  any  war  befell  them*  They  prepared  then  for 
assaulting  it,  and  wasted  their  timo  about  it  to  no  purpose. 
And  from  this  delay,  Archidamus  incurred  tho  greatest  cen- 
sure: though  he  had,  even  while1  tho  war  was  gathering, 
been  thought  to  show  a  want  of  spirit,  and  to  favor  tho 
Athenians,  by  not  heartily  recommending  hostilities.  And 
ngain,  after  the  army  was  mustered,  tho  stay  that  was  made  nt  i  j 

the  Isthmus,  and  his  slowness  on  the  rest  of  tho  march,  gnvo 
occasion  for  charges  against  him,  but  most  of  all  bis  stopping 
nt  (Knoo.  For  the  Athenians  during  this  time  were  carrying 
in  their  property,  and  tho  lVloponnosians  thought  that  by  ad- 
vancing against  them  quickly  they  would  liavo  found  cvory 
thing  still,  out,  but  for  Ins  difntorincsa.  Such  resentment  did 
the  army  feel  toward  Archidamus  during  tho  siege.  •  But  he,  it 
is  said,  was  waiting  in  expectation  that  tho  Athenians  would 
give  in,  while  their  land  was  still  unmvngcd,  and  would  shrink 
from  enduring  to  see  it  wasted. 

10.  When,  however,  after  assaulting  (Enoe,  and  trying 
every  method,  they  were  unnhlo  to  tnko  the  plnrc,  and  tho 
Athenians  sent  no  herald  to  them,  then  indeed  they  set  out 
from  before  it,  and  about  eighty  days  after  tho  events  at  Flataa, 
caused  by  tho  Thcbans  who  had  entered  it,  when  tho  summer 
was  at  its  height  and  tho  corn  ripe,  they  mado  their  incursion 
into  Attica;  Archidamus  sou  of  Zeuxidnmus,  king  of  tho  La- 

1  By.  the  expression,  Iv  r#  Zvvn)u)$  tov  iroh'jiov,  ho  refers  to  tho 
gradual  maturing  of  their  hostile  intentions,  and  especially  to  tho  efforts 
of  the  Corinthians  to  iuduoo  a  posit ivo  declaration  of  hostilities,  as  nar- 
rated in  tho  first  book ;  and  so  to  precipitate  that "  storm  of  war"  (to  use 
a  common  metaphor)  which  had  long  been  u  gathering."  Bloomflold  is 
correct  in  saying  that  "  it  can  not  signify,  as  the  translators  render,  •  in 
gathering  tho  forces  together/  which  would  bo  a  strango  Hytteron  pro* 
ttron."  Bat  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  tho  pasaages  ho  quotes  can 
warrant  his  rendering  fwiyu)*}  by  "congress;"  for  in  ono  of  them 

"  "  other 

„  1,  were 

>  use  of  the  word  by  Folybiua  would  by  itself 

be  no  authority  for  supposing  that  Thucydidos  used  It  Jn  tho  tamo  way. 
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cedamonians,  being  their  commander.    Afterjritehing  their 
camp  there,  they  first  ravaged  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain,  *  * 

and  put  to  flight  some  Athenian  cavalry  near  a  place  called  ^  1  im 

Rheiti   [or  **  the  brooks'*].     Afterward  they  continued  their  fca 

inarch,  keeping  Mount  .^Egoleos  on  their  right  through  Cro-  i** 

pa*a,  till  they  came  to  Acharme,  a  nlace  which  is  tho  largest.  ;a* 

of  the  deme$%  [or  townships,]  as  they  are  called,  of  Attica.  ym 

And  sitting  down  before  it  they  formed  an  encampment,  aiul  J  •* 

staid  a  long  time  in  the  place,  and  continued  ravaging  it 

20.  It  was  with  the  following  views  that  Archidamus  is  *tJ 
said  to  have  remained  in  order  of  battle  at  Acharna?,  and  nut  ^ 
to  have  gone  down  to  the  plain  during  that  incursion.  Ho  tyn 
hoped  that  tho  Athenians,  aboundiug  as  they  were  in  num-  ^ 
bers  of  young  men,  and  prepare.!  for  war  as  they  had  never 
before  been,  would  i>crhaps  come  out  agah:st  him,  and  not  ^ 
stand  still  aud  nee  their  land  ravaged.  Since,  then,  they  liad  *f 
not  met  him  at  Eleusis  and  the  Thriaaian  plain,  lio  pitched  hi;  '*&■ 
camp  at  Acharnic,  and  tried  whether  they  would  now  march  *u 
out  against  him.  For  he  thought  the  jiost  a  favorable  one  for 
encamping  in,  and  moreover  that  tho  Aeharnians  forming  as 
they  did  a  large  part  of  the  state,  (for  they  amounted  to  threo  *£ 
thousand  heavy-armed,)  would  not  overlook  tho  destruction 
of  what  belonged,  to  them,  but  would  stir  up  the  whole  army 
also  to  an  engagement.  It;  on  tho  other  hand,  the  Athenian  i 
should  not  come  out  against  him  during  that  incursion,  ho 
would  thcii  lay  waste  tho  plain  with  less  fear  iu  future,  ami 
advance  to  the  city  itself;  for  the  Aeharnians,  after  losing  their 
own  pro|>crty,  would  not  be  so  forward  to  run  into  danger  fur 
that  of  other  people,  but  there  would  bo  a  division  in  their 
counsels.  It  was  with  this  view  of  tho  case  that  Archidamus 
remained  at  Aeharnae. 

21.  As  for  tho  Athenians,  so  long  as  tho  army  was  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  Eleusis  and  tho  Thriasian  plain,  they  had 
nemo  ho)K)  of  its  not  advancing  nearer;  rememtiering  tho  caso 
of  I'leistoanax,  the  sou  of  Pausania*  the  king  of  tho  Lacedae- 
monians, when  with  a  Pelopomiesiau  army  he  made  an  in- 
toad  into  Attica,  as  far  as  EIciims  and  Thria,  fourteen  year.* 
before  this  war,  and  retired  again  without  advancing  any  fur- 
ther (for  which  reason  indeed  he  was  bauished  from  Sparta, 
n«  he  was  thought  to  have  been  bribed  to  inako  the  retreat). 
When,  however,  they  saw  tho  army  at  Acharnx,  only  sixty 
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stadesfrom  tho  city,  they  considered  it  no  longer  bearable, 
and,  as  was  natural,  when  their  land  was  being  ravaged  beforo 
rlieir  eyes— a  thing  which  the  younger  men  hod  never  yet  seen, 
nor  even  tho  elder,  except  in  tho  Persian  wars — it  was  thought 
a  great  indignity,  and  all  of  them,  cs|»ecinlly  (he  young  men, 
determined  to  go  out  against  them,  and  not  to  put  up  with  it 
They  met  therefore  in  knots  and  wcro  in  a  stato  of  great 
dissension,  somo  urging  them  to  go  out,  others  dissuading 
them  from  it  Prophets  too  were  repeating  nil  kinds  of 
oracles,  to  which  they1  eagerly  listened,  as  they  wcro  severally 
disposed.  Tho  Acharnians  especially,  thinking  that  no  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Athenian  forces  was  in  their  ranks,  urged 
them  to  march  out,  whilo  their  land  was  being  ravaged.  Nay, 
in  every  way  tho  city  was  excited ;  and  they  were  angry  with 
Pericles,  and  remembered  none  of  the  advice  which  ho  had 
lieforo  given  them,  but  abused  him  for  not  leading  them  out 
a*  their  general ;  and  they  regarded  him  as  tho  author  of  all 
that  they  were  suffering. 

22.  lie,  in  the  mean  time,  selng  them  angry  at  tho  present 
state  of  things  and  not  in  tho  best  mind ;  and  being  confident 
that  ho  took  a  right  view  in  not  wishing  to  march  out  against 
tho  enemv,  did  not  call  them  to  an  assembly,  or  any  other 
meeting  (that  they  might  not  commit  themselves  by  coming 
together  with  more  anger  than  judgment) ;  but  looked  to  tho 
defense  of  tho  city  and  kept  it  quiet,  as  far  as  possible.  Ho 
was,  however,  continually  sending  out  cavalry,  to  prevent  tho 
advanced  guard  of  the  army  from  falling  on  tho  estates  near  tho 
city  and  ravaging  them.  There  was  also  a  skirmish  of  cavalry 
nt'Phrygia,  between  ono  squadron  of  tho  Athenian  horse, 
joined  Dy  somo  Thcssalinns  mid  tho  cavalry  of  tho  Boeotians, 
in  which  tho  Athenians  and  thossnlians  had  rather  tho  advan- 
tage! until,  on  the  heavy-armed  coming  to  tho  succor  of  tho 
Ikcotians,  they  wore  routed,  and  somo  few  of  them  killed: 
they  took  up  weir  bodies,  however,  on  the  same  day  without  a 
truce;  and  the  Pcloponnesians  erected  a  trophy  tho  day  after. 
This  assistance  on  tho  part  of  tho  Thessalians  was  given  to  tho 
Athenians  on  tho  ground  of  tlieir  ancient  allianco ;  and  thoso 

1  "  The  construction  seems  to  be,  that  tho  flnito  verb  upyrjvn  Is  In 
senso  repeated :  '  which  they  wcro  cagor  to  listen  to,  us  each  was  eager : 
which  they  were  sevoraUv  eager  to  listen  to.*  Ho  adds  <*  Uaaroc 
bty*™*  because  different  persons  mn  to  listen  to  different  prophesies,  each 
choosing  thoso  which  encouraged  his  own  opinions  or  feelings."— Arnold 
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who  came  to  them  consisted  of  larissfi&ana,  Phamliana,  [Pa- 
rasiansj  Cranonians,  Pyrasiana,  Gyrtouiana,  and  Pbeneans. 
Their  commanders  were  Polymedes  and  Aristonus,  each  from 
his  own  (action,  and  Menon  from  Pharsalus.  The  rest  also  had 
their  commanders  according  to  their  resjiectivo  cities. 

23.  Tho  Pelopouncsians,  when  tho  Athenians  did  not  como 
out  against  theiu  to  battle,  broke  up  from  before  Acharmr, 
and  proceeded  to  ravage  some  others  of  the  townships  be- 
tween Mount  Panics  and  Brilessus.  While  they  were  in  the 
country,  tho  Atheuians  dispatched  round  the  Peloponnese 
the  hundred  ships  they  wcro  preparing,  [when  I  last  men- 
tioned them,]  with  a  thousand  heavy-armed  ou  board,  and  four 
hundred  bowmen  under  the  command  of  Curanus  son  of  Xeuo- 
timus,  Protons  sou  of  Epiclcs,  and  Socrates  son  of  Antigencs. 
So  they  weighed  anchor,  and  were  cruising  round  with  this 
armament;  whilo  tho  Pclononncsians,  after  staying  in  Attica 
tho  time  for  which  they  had  provisions,  retired  through  Hoeotia 
(not  by  the  same  way  they  had  made  their  inroad),  and  pass- 
ing by  Oropus  ravaged  the  Piraio  territory,  as  it  is  called, 
which  tho  Oropians  iuhabit  as  subjects  to  tho  Athenians.  On 
arriviug  at  the  Peloponnese,  they  were  disbanded,  and  returned  * 
to  their  several  cities. 

24.  When  tltcy  had  retired,  the  Athenians*  set  guards  by' 
land  and  by  sea,  as  they  intended  to  keep  them  through  tho 
whole  war.  And  they  resolved  to  take  out  and  set  apart  a 
thousand  talents  from  tho  money  in  the  Acropolis,  and  not  to 
sj>end  them,  but  to  carry  on  tho  war  with  their  other  re- 
sources ;  and  if  any  one  should  movo  or  nut  to  the  vote  a  propo- 
sition for  applying  that  money  to  any  otiicr  purpose,  except  in 
caso  of  the  enemy  sailing  against  tho  city  with  a  naval  arma- 
ment, and  its  beiug  necessary  to  defend  themselves,  they  de- 
clared it  a  capital  otfense.  Together  with  this  sum  of  money, 
they  also  laid  by  a  hundred  triremes,  the  best  they  had  each 
year,  and  triorarchs  for  them ;  none  of  which  were  they  to 
use  except  with  tho  money,  and  in  the  same  peril  [as  that  was 
reserved  for],  should  any  such  necessity  arise. 

25.  The  Athenians  on  board  the  hundred  ships  around  Pelo- 
^  ponnese,  and  tho  Corcyneans  with  them,  who  had  come  to 
'  their  aid  with  fifty  shins,  and  some  others  of  the  allies  in  those, 

parts,  ravaged  other  places  as  they  cruised  round,  and  landed 
at  Methono  in  Laconia,  and  assaulted   tho  wall,  which  was 
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weak  and  had  no  men1  within  it  Now  Brasidas,  son  of  Tellis, 
n  Spartan,  happened  to  bo  in  command  of  a  guard  for  tbe  de- 
fense of  thoso  parts ;  and,  on  hearing  of  tho  attack,  he  came  to 
the  assistance  of  thoso  in  tho  place  with  a  hundred  heavy- 
armed.  Dashing,  therefore,  through  tho  armyjaf  tho  Atheni- 
ans, which  was  scattered  over  the  country,  and  hod  its  attention 
directed  toward  tho  wall,  he  threw  himself  into  Mcthone ;  and 
having  lost  a  few  of  his  own  men  in  entering  it,  both  saved  tho 
city,  and  from  this  daring  deed  was  the  first  that  received 
praise  at  Sparta  in  tho  course  of  tho  war.  Upon  this  tho 
Athenians  weighed  anchor,  and  coasted  along;  and  landing  at 
Pheia  in  Elis,  they  ravaged  the  territory  for  two  days,  and  con- 
ottered  in  battle  three  hundred  picked  men,  who  had  como  to 
tne  rcscuo  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vale  of  Elis,'  and  from 
the  Beans  in  the  iramedinto  neighborhood.  But  a  violent 
wind  coming  down  upon  them,  being  exposed  to  tho  storm  in 
a  harborless  place,  tho  greater  part  of  them  went  on  board 
their  ships,  and  sailed  round  tho  promontory  called  Ichthys, 
into  the  port  at  Pheia ;  but  tho  Messcnians,  and  some  others 
who  would  not  goon  board,  went  in  tho  mean  time  by  land, 
and  took  Pheia.  Afterward  the  fleet  sailed  round  and  picked 
them  up,  and  they  evacuated  the  place  and  put  out  to  sea ;  tho 
main  army  of  the  Eleans  having  by  this  timo  como  to  its  res- 
rue.  The  Athenians  then  coasted  along  to  other  places  and 
ravaged  them.  , ' 

26.  About  the  samo  timo  they  sent  out  thirty  ships  to  cruise 
about  Locris,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  guard  for  Eubcen.  Their 
commander  was  Clooponipu*,  son  of  Cliniua,  who,  making  de- 
scents, ravaged  certain  places  on  tho  sea-coast,  and  captured 
Thronium,  and  took  hostages  from  them ;  defeating  also  in  a  bat- 
tle at  Alopo,  thoso  of  tho  Locrians  who  had  como  to  the  rescue. 

27.  This  summer  tho  Athenians  also  expellod  the  iEginc- 
tans  from  their  island,  themselves,  their  children,  and  wives,* 
charging  them  with  being  tho  chief  authors  of  tho  war  they 

1  i  e.,  no  garrison  for  its  defense.  . 

•  "Or  tho  valley  of  tho  Pcnous,  in  which  Elis  itself  wos  situated. 
•This,  as  tho  richest  of  tho  whole  territory,  was  naturally  occupied  by  tho 
conquering  jfttolians,  when  they  camo'in  with  tho  Dorians  at  what  is 
called  the  return  of  tho  IToraclidre.  Tho  neighborhood  of  Pheia,  on  tho 
other  hand,  was  inhabited  by  tho  descendants  of  tho  oldor  people,  who 
wore  conquered  by  tho  jEtollaas,  and  now  formed,  as  in  so  many  Polo* 
ooonesian  states,  tho  subordinate  class  called  ntfuottoiS—Arnoti 
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were  engaged  in ;  besides  which,  it  appeared  safer  to  send  set- 
tlers of  tneir  qwu  to  hold  J^gina,  lying  so  near  as  it  does  to 
the  Peloponnese.  No  long  timo  after  therefore  they  sent  tho 
colonists  to  it ;  whilo  to  the  ^Eginctans  who  were  expelled  tho 
Lacedxemoniana  gave  Thyrea  to  live  in,  and  the  territory  to  oc- 
cupy, as  well  on  tho  ground  of  their  quarrel  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, as  because  they  had  been  beuefactors  to  themselves  at  tho 
time  of  tho  earthquake  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Helots, 
The  territory  of  Tuyrea  is  on  the  frontier  of  Argolis  and 
Laconia,  stretching  down  to  the  sea.  So  some  of  them  dwelled 
there,  whilo  others  were  scattered  through  the  rest  of  Greece. 

28.  The  same  summer,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  lunar  mouth 
(the  only  timo  at  which  it  appears  imsible),  the  sun  was  eclipsed 
alter  mid-day,  and  becarao  full  again  after  it  had  assumed  a 
crew-cut  form,  and  after  some  of  the  stars  had  shono  out. 

20.  It  was  also  iu  the  course  of  tho  same  Buuuner  that 
Nymphodorus  son  of  Pythes,  a  man  of  Abdcra,  whoso  sister 
was  tho  wife  of  Sitolces,  and  who  had  great  iufluenco  with 
that  monarch,  was  mado  their  proienu*1  by  the  Athenians, 
who  had  before  considered  him  hostile  to  them,  and  was  sent 
for  by  them,  because  they  wished  Sitalccs,  son  of  Teres,  kiug 
of  tho  Thracians,  to  become  their  ally.  Now  this  Teres,  tho 
father  of  Sitalces,  was  the  first  who  founded  tho  great  king- 
dom of  tho  Odrysro  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  in  the  rest  of 
Thrace;  for  indeed  a  large  part  of  the  Thracians  are  inde- 
pendent. This  Teres  is  not  at  all  connected  with  Tereus  who 
married  from  Athens  Proene,  tho  daughter  of  Pandion ;  nor 
were  they  of  the  samo  part  of  Thrace.  Tho  latter  lived  in 
baulis,  a  part  of  what  is  now  called  Phoeis,  which  was  then 
inhabited  by  Thracians.  It  was  in  this  laud  that  the  wometi 
perpetrated  the  [cruel]  deed  to  Itys,  and  by  many  of  the  poets, 
when  they  mention  the  nightingale,  it  is  called  tho  Dauliau 
bird.  Besides,  it  is  prolwblc  that  Pandion  should  have  formed 
the  connection  for  his  daughter  [with  one  who  lived]  at  that 
distance,  with  a  view  to  mutual  succor,  rather  than  at  tho  dis- 
tance of  several  days'  journey  [as  it  is]  to  tho  Odrysac.  On 
the  other  hand,  Teres,  besides  not  having  tho  same  name,  wa ; 
the  first  king  of  t!ie    Odrt/Hic   that   attained   to   any  power. 

1  i.  *.,  was  publicly  appointed  by  them  to  show  hospitality  to  any  of 
their  citizens  going  to  that  country,  and  to  look  after  their  interests  there ; 
very  noarly  like  a  coniul  of  modern  Europe.    See  note,  III.  70.  S. 
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Sitalces  then,  Wing  this  man's  son,  tho  Athenians  mado 
their  ally,  wishing  him  to  join  them  in  conquering  tho 
Thraccward  towns  ami  Pcrdiccas.  So  Nymphodorus  came 
to  Athens  and  concluded  tho  alliance  with  Sitalces,  and 
made  his  own  son  Sndocus  a  citizen  of  Athens,  nnd  under- 
took to  bring  to  a  close  tlio  war  on  the  side  of  Thrace? 
for  ho  said  ho  would  jiersuado  Sitalces  to  send  the  Athe- 
nians a  Thracian  force  of  cavalry  and  targcteers.  More- 
over,  ho  reconciled  Pcrdiccns  to  the  Athenians,  nnd  also 
persuaded  them  to  restore  Thcrme  to  him  ;  and  Perdic* 
vm  immediately  Joined  in  an  expedition  against  the  Chalci* 
tliaus  with  the  Athenians  and  Phormio.  Tlius  Sitalces  ton  of 
Teres,  king  of  the  Thracians,  became  an  ally  of  the  Athenians, 
as  also  did  Perdiccas  son  of  Alexander,  king  of  tho  Mace- 
donians. 

30.  Mennwhilo  tho  Athenians  in  the  hundred  vessels,  still 
cruising  around  the  Peloponnese,  took  Hollium,  a  town  belong- 
ing to  the  Corinthians,  and  gave  it  up  to  the  Palrcrcans  alone 
of  the  Acamanians,  to  enjoy  tho  territory  and  city ;  nnd  having 
stormed  Astacus,  of  which  Evarchus  was  tyrant,  they  expelled 
him,  nnd  won  the  place  for  their  confederacy.  They  then  sailed 
to  the  island  of  Ccphnllcnia,  and  brought  it  over  to  their  side 
without  fighting.  Ccphallcnia  lies  opposite  Acarnania  and 
Leucaa,  and  consists  of  four  states,  tno  Paleans,  Oaninns, 
Sam&ans,  and  l*ronrcans.  Not  long  after,  tho  ships  returned  j  ; 
to  Athens. 

31.  About  tho  autumn  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians 
invaded  the  Megarid  with  all  their  forces,  themselves  and  tlio 
resident  aliens,  under  tho  command  of  Pericles  son  of  Xnn-' 
thinpus.  And  the  Athenians  in  the  hundred  ships  around  the 
Peloponnese  (for  they  happened  nt  this  time  to  bo  at  <£ginn 
on  their  return  home),  finding  that  tho  men  of  tho  city  were 
in  full  force  at  Mcgara,  sailed  and  joined  them.  And  this  was 
certainly  tho  largest  army  of  tho  Athenians  that  ever  as- 
sembled together ;  as  tho  city  was  at  tho  height  of  its  strength, 
and  not  yet  afflicted  with  tho  plague ;  for  of  tho  Athenians 
themselves  there  were  not  fowet  than  ten  thousand  heavy- 
armed  (besides  which  they  hail  tho  three  thousand  at  Potidaea), 
and  of  resident  aliens  who  joined  them  in  tlio  incursion  not 
fewer  than  three  thousand  heavy-armed ;  and  added  to  these, 
there  was  all  the  crowd  of  light-armed   in  great  numbers. 
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After  ravaging  the  greater  part  of  the  territory,  they  returned. 
Other  incursions  into  the  Megarid  were  also  afterward  made 
annually  by  the  Athenians  in  tho  course  of  the  war,  both  with 
their  cavalry  and  with  all  their  force,  until  Nissea  was  taken  by 
them. 

32.  Moreover  Atolanta,  tho  island  near  the  Opuntian  Locrians, 
which  had  previously  been  unoccupied,  was  fortified  by  tho 
Atheuians  as  a  stronghold  at  the  close  of  this  summer,  to  pre- 
vent privateers  from  sailing  out  from  Opus  and  the  rest  of 
Locris,  and  plundering  Eulxea.  These  were  the  events  which 
occurred  in  tho  course  of  this  summer,  after  the  return  of  tho 
Peloponnesians  from  Attica. 

33.  The  following  winter  Evarchus  tho  Acarnanian,  wishing 
to  return  to  Astocus,  persuaded  tho  Corinthians  to  sail  with 
forty  ships  and  fiftecu  hundred  heavy-armed  nud  restore  him, 
he  himself  hiring  some  auxiliaries  besides :  tho  commanders  of 
the  army  were  Euphamidos  son  of  Aristonymus,  Timoxemus  son 
of  Timocratcs,  and  Eumaclius  son  of  Chrysis.    So  they  sailed 
and  restored  him ;  and  wishing  to  gain  certain  places  in  the 
rest  of  Acarnouio,  along  the  const,  and  having  made  an  attempt 
without  being  able  to  succeed,  they  sailed  back  homeward. 
Having  landed,  as  they  coasted   along,  on  Ccphalleuia,  and 
made  a  descent  on  tho  territory  of  tho  Cranians,  they  wen* 
deceived  by  them  after  an  arrangement  that  they  had  come  to, 
and  lost  some  of  their  men  in  nn  unexpected  attack  of  tho 
Cranians ;  then,  having  put  out  to  sea  with  some  precipitation, 
they  returned  home. 

34.  In  the  course  of  this  winter  tho  Atheninus,  in  accord- 
ance with  tho  custom  of  their  forefathers,  buried  at  the  public 
expense  those  who  had  first  fallen  in  the  war,  after  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Having  erected  a  tent,  they  lay  out  the  bouc* 
of  the  dood  three  days  before,  and  each  one  brings  to  his  own 
relativo  whatever  [funeral  otlcriug]  he  pleases.  When  tho 
funeral  procession  takes  place,  cars  convey  coffins  of  cy  proas 
wood,  one  for  each  tril>e  ;  in  which  are  laitf  the  Itoues  of  every 
man,  according  to  tho  tribe  to  which  ho  belouged;  and  ono 
empty  bier  is  carried,  spread  in  honor  of  tho  missing,  whoso 
bodies  could  not  bo  found  to  bo  taken  up.  Whoever  wishes, 
both  of  citizens  and  strangers,  ioins  in  the  procession;  and 
their  female  relatives  atteud  at  the  burial  to  make  the  wail* 
ings.    They  lay  them  then  in  tho  public  sepulcher,  which  is 
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in  the  fairest  suburb  of  tho  city,  and  in  which  they  always  bury 
those  who  have  fallen  in  the  ware  (except,  at  least,  those  who 
fell  at  Marathon ;  but  to  them,  ns  they  considered  their  valor 
distinguished  abovo  that  of  all  others,  they  gavo  a  burial  on  tho 
very  spot).  After  they  had  laid  them  in  the  ground,  a  man 
chosen  by  the  stato— -one  who  in  point  of  intellect  is  considered 
talented,  and  in  dignity  is  pre-eminent — speaks  over  them 
such  a  panegyric  as  may  bo  appropriate ;  after  which  they  all 
retire*  In  this  way  they  bury  them :  and  through  the  whole 
of  tho  war,  whenever  they  had  occasion,  they  observed  tho  es- 
tablished custom.  Over  these  who  were  first  buried1  at  any 
rate,  Pericles  son  of  Xanthippus  was  chosen  to  speak.  And 
when  the  time  for  doing  so  came,  advancing  from  tho  sepulchcr 
on  to  a  platform,  which  had  been  raised  to  some  height,  that 
he  might  bo  heard  over  as  great  a  part  of  the  crowd  as  possible, 
he  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

35.  u  Tho  greater  part  of  those  who  cro  now  have  spoken 
in  this  place,  have  been  accustomed  to  praiso  the  man  who 
introduced  this  oration  into  tho  law;  considering  it  a  ri^ht 
thing  that  it  should  bo  delivered  over  those  who  are  buried 
after  falling  in  battle.  To  me,  however,  it  would  have  ap- 
peared sufficient,  that  when  men  had  shown  themselves  bravo 
by  deeds,  their  honors  also  should  bo  displayed  by  deeds— 
as  you  now  see  in  the  case  of  this  burial,  prepared  at  tho 
public  expense — and  not  that  tho  virtues  of  many  should  bo 


periled  in  one  individual,  for  credit to  bo  given  him  according 
as  ho  expresses  himself  well  oFfllr-^Fbr  itis  difficult 'to  speak 
witlT  propriety  on  a  subject  on  which  even  tho  impression  of 


one's  truthfulness  is  with  difficulty  established.  For  tho 
hearer  who  is  acquainted  [with  the  facts],  and  kindly  disposed 
[toward  those  who  performed  them],  might  perhaps  think 
them  somewhat  imperfectly  set  forth,  compared  with  what  ho 
both  wishes  and  knows ;  while  ho  who  is  unacquainted  with 
them  might  think  that  some  points  were  even  exaggerated, 
faing  led  to  this  conclusion  by  envy,  should  ho  hear  any  thing 
surpassing  his  own  natural  powers.  For  praises  spoken  of 
others  aro  only  endured  so  far  as  each  one  thinks  that  he  is 
himself  also  capable  of  doing  any  of  tho  things  ho  hears; 
but  that  which  exceeds  their  own  capacity  men  at  one*  envy 
and  disbelieve.  Since,  however,  our  ancestors  judged  this  to 
1  Or,  "accordingly  over  these,*  ete.    8eo  note,  tf.  6. 8. 
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be  a  right  custom,  I  tocsin  obedience  tO-Jho.  lav*  mj»k  en- 
dear 4o  meet  the  wishes  and  views  of  every  ouct  as  far  as 

30.  " I  will  begin  then  witli  our  ancestors  first :  for  it  is  just, 
and  becoming  too  at  the  same  time,  that  on  such  an' occasion 
the  honor  of  being  thus  mentioned  should  bo  paid  them. 
For  always  inhabiting  the  country  without  change,  through  a 
long  succession  of  posterity,  by  their  valor  they JrjuuanUted 
it  ureo  to  this  very  time.  Justly  then  may  they  claim  to  bo 
commended ;  and  more  justly  still  may  our  own  fathers.  For 
in  addition  to  what  they  inherited,  they  acquired  the  great 
empire  which  we  possess,  and  by  gainful  exertions  bequeathed 
it  to  us  of  the  present  day :  though  to  most  part  of  it  nave  ad* 
ditions  been  made  by  ourselves  here,  who  are  still,  generally 
speaking  in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  wo  have  furnished  our  city 
with  every  thing,  so  as  to  bo  most  seUWuilicieut  both  forjjcaec 
and  for  war.  Now  with  regard  to  our  iiiiTTtnry  achievements, 
by  which  each  )>os*ession  was  gained,  whether  in  any  case  it 
were  ourselves,  or  our  fathers,  that  repelled  with  spirit  hostilities 
brought  against  us  by  baharian  or  Greek ;  as  I  do  not  wish 
to  enlarge  on  the  subject  l**foro  you  who  aro  well  acquainted 
with  it,  I  will  pass  them  over,  hut  by  what  mode  of  life  wo 
attained  to  our  j>ower,  and  by  what  form  of  government  and 
owing  to  what  habits  it  became  so  great,  I  will  explain 
these  i>oints  first,  and  then  proceed  to  the  eulogy  of  these 
men ;  as  I  consider  that  on  the  present  occasion  they  will  not 
be  inappropriately  mentioned,  and  that  it  is  profitable  for  the, 
whole  assembly,  both  citizens  and  strangers,  to  listen  to 
them. 

.  37.  **  For  we  enjoy  a  form  of -government  which  does  not 
copy  tho  laws  of  our  neighbors ;  but  we  are  ourselves  rather 
a  pattern  to  others  than  imitators  of  them.  In  name,  from  its 
not  being  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  but  of  tho 
many,  it  is  called  a  democracy  ;  but  with  regard  to  its  laws,  all 
enjoy  ^quality,  as  concerns  their  private  differences;  while 
wiui  regard  to  public  rank,  according  as  each  man  has  rep- 
utation for  any  thing,  he  is  preferred  for  public  honors,  not  fo 
much  from  consideration  of  party,  as  of  merit ;  nor,  ngain,  on 
the  ground  of  poverty,  while  he  is  able  to  do  the  state  any  good 
service,  is  he  prevented  by  the  obscurity  of  his  position*  Wo 
are  liberal  then  in  our  public  administration ;  i.nd  with  ro- 
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gard  to  mutual  jealousy  of  our  daily  pursuit*,  wo  are  not 
angry  with  our  neighbor,  if  ho  docs  any  thing  to  please  him- 
self; nor  wear  on  our  countenance  offensive  looks,  which 
though  harmless,  are  yet  unpleasant  While,  however,  in  pri- 
vate matters  wo  livo  together  agreeably,  in  public  matters, 
under  the  influenco  of  fear,  we  most  carefully  abstain  from 
transgression,  through  our  obedience  to  thoso  who  aro  from 
time  to  time  in  office,  and  to  the  laws ;  especially  such  of  them 
as  are  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  tho  injured,  and  such  as, 
though  unwritten,  bring  acknowledged  disgrace  [on  thoso  who 
break  them]. 

38.  M  Moreover,  wo  havo  provided  for  our  spirits  tho  most 
tiumorous  recreations  from  labors,  by  celebrating  games  and 
sacrifices  through  tho  whole  year,  and  by  maintaining  elegant 
private  establishments,  of  which  tho  daily  gratification  drive* 
away  sadness.  Owing  to  tho  greatness  too  of  our  city,  every 
thing  from  every  land  is  imported  into  it ;  and  it  is  our  lot  to 
reap  with  no  more  peculiar  enjoyment  tho  good  things  which 
aro  produced  here,  than  thoso  of  tho  rest  of  tho  world  like* 
wise 

39.  "  In  tho  studies  of  war  also  wo  differ-  from  our  enemies 
in  tho  following  respects.  We  throw  our  city  oj>cn  to  all,  and 
never,  by  tho  expulsion  of  strangers;  exclude  any  ofio  "from 
either  learning  or  observing  things,  by  seeing  which  uncon- 
cealed any  of  our  enemies  might  gain  an  advantage ;  for  we 
tnl*t  not  so  much  to  preparations  and  stratagems,  as  to  our 
own  valor  for  daring  deeds.  Again,  as  to  our  modes  of 
e.  lucation,  they  aim  at  tho  acquisition  of  a  manly  character,  by 
lalmrious  training  from  their  very  youth ;  whilo  we,  though 
living  at  our  ease,  no  less  boldly  ndvanep  to  meet  equal  dan- 
gars^  As  a  proof  of  this,  tho  Lacodnmomans  never  march 
against  our  country  singly,  but  with  all  (their  confederates] 
together:  whilo  we,  generally  speaking,  havo  no  difficulty 
in  conquering  in  battlo  upon  hostile  ground  thoso  who  aro 
stan  ling  up  in  defenso  of  tlicir  own.  And  no  enemy  ever  yet 
eucounterol  our  whole  united  force,  through  our  attending  ft 

.  tho  samo  timo  to  our  navy,  nncf  sending  our  troops  by  land  ou 
so  many  different  services:  but  wherever  they  havo  engaged 
with  any  part  of  it,  if  they  conquer  only  tomo  of  us,  they 
boast  that  wo  were  all  routed  by  them;  and  if  they  aro 
conquered,  they  say  it  was  by  all  that  they  were  beaten. 
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And  yet  if  with  careless  esse  rather  than  with  laborious  prac- 
tice, and  with  a  courage  which  is  the  result  not  so  much  of 
laws  as  of  natural  disposition,  wo  are  willing  to  face  danger, 
we  have  the  advautago  of  not  Buffering  l*forehand  from  com- 
ing troubles,  and  of  proving  ourselves,  whcu  we  are  involved 
in  them,  no  less  bold  than  those  who  are  always  toiling;  so 
that  our  country  is  worthy  of  admiration  in  these  respects, 
and  in  others  besides. 

40.  u  For  wo  study  taste  with  economy,  and  philosophy  with- 
out  effeminacy ;  and  employ  wealth  rather  for  opportunity  of 
action  than  for  boastfulncss  of  talking;  while  poverty  is 
nothing  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  confess,  but  not  to  cscnpo  it 
by  exertion  is  more  disgraceful.  Again,  the  samo  men  can 
attend  at  the  same  timo  to  domestic  ns  well  as  to  public  af- 
fairs; and  others,  who  aro  engaged  with  business,  can  still 
form  a  sufficient  judgment  on  |>oliiical  tpiestions.  For  we  aiu 
the  only  people  that  consider  the  man  who  takes  no  jKirt  iu 
these  things,  not  a*  unoflicious,  but  as  useless ;  and  we  our- 
selves judge  rightly  of  incisures,  at  any  rate,  if  wo  do  not 
originate  them ;  wliile  we  do  not  regard  words  as  any  hin- 
derauce  to  deeds,  but  rather  [consider  it  a  hinderance]  not  to 
have  been  previously  instructed  by  word,  before  undertaking 
iu  deed  what  we  have  to  do.  For  wo  have  this  characteristic 
also  in  a  remarkablo  degree,  that  we  are  at  the  samo  timo 
most  daring  and  most  calculating  iu  what  wo  take  in  hand ; 
whereas  to  other  men  it  is  ignorance  that  brings  tlaring,  whilo 
calculation  brings  fear.  These,  however,,  would  deservedly 
be  deemed  most  courageous,  who  know  most  fully  what  is  ter- 
rible and  what  is  pleasant,  and  yet  do  not  on  this  account 
thrink  from  dangers.  As  regards  beneficence  also  wo  ditier 
from  the  generality  of  men ;  for  we  make  friends,  not  by  re- 
ceiving, but  by  con&rriug  kindness.  Now  ho  who  has  con- 
ferred the  favor  is  the  tinner  friend,  iu  order  that  lie  may 
keep  alive  the  obligation  by  good  will  toward  the  man  on 
whom  he  has  conferred  it;  whereas  he  who  owvs  it  in  return 
l'vls  less  keenly,  knowing  that  it  is  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a 
debt,  tliat  ho  will  repay  the  kindness.  Nay,  we  are  tho  oidy 
nieu  who  fearlessly  benefit  any  one,  not  *o  much  from  calcu- 
lations of  expediency,  as  with  the  confidence  of  liberality. 

41.  **  In  short,  I  say  that  both  tlte  whole  city  is  a  school  for 
Greece,  and  that,  iu  my  opinion,  the  same  individual  would 
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among  us  prove  himself  qnn1ifie«l  for  the  most  varied  kinds 
of  action,  nnd  with  tlio  most  graceful  versatility.  And  that 
this  ia  not  mere  vaunting  language  for  the  occasion,  so  much 
ns  actual  truth,  tho  very  power  of  the  state,  which  we  have 
won  by  such  habit*,  affords  a  proo'f.  For  it  is  tho  only  coun- 
try at  tho  present  timo  that,  when  brought  to  tho  test,  provcf 
superior  to  its  famo ;  and  the  only  one  that  neither  gives  to 
the  enemy  who  has  attacked  us  any  cause  for  indignation  at 
being  worsted  by  such  opponents,  nor  to  him  who  is  subject  to 
us  room  for  finding  fault,  as  not  being  ruled  by  men  who  are 
worthy  of  empire.  But  wo  shall  be  admired  both  by  present 
and  future  generations  as  having  exhibited  our  power  with 
great  proofs,  and  by  no  means  without  evidence  >  and  as  hav- 
ing no  further  need,  either  of  Homer  to  praise  us,  or  any  ono 
vW  who  might  charm  for  tho  moment  by  liis  verses,  while  the 
truth  of  tho  facts  would  mar  tho  idea  formed  of  them  ;  but  as 
having  compelled  every  sra  and  land  to  become  accessible  to 
our  daring,  and  every  where  established  everlasting  records, 
whether  of  evil  or  of  good.  It  was  for  such  a  country  then 
that  these  men,  nobly  resolving  not  to  have  it  taken  iVom 
them,  fell  fighting;  and  every  ono  of  their  survivors  may  well 
be  willing  to  suffer  in  its  behalf. 

42.  "For  this  reason,  indeed,  it  is  that  I  havo  enlarged  on 
tlto  characteristics  of  tho  state ;  both  to  provo  that  tho  strug- 
gle is  not  for  tho  same  object  in  our  caso  as  in  that  of  men 
who  have  nono  of  these  advantages  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  at 
tho  sarno  timo  clearly  to  establish  1>y  proofs  [tho  truth  of]  tho 
eulogy  of  thoso  men  over  whom  I  am  now  spenking.  And 
now  the  chief  points  of  it  havo  been  mentioned  ;  for  with  re- 
gard to  tho  things  for  which  I  havo  commended  tho  city,  it 
was  the  virtues  of  theso  men,  and  such  as  these,  that  adorned 
her  with  them ;  and  few  of  tho  Greeks  are  there  whose  fame, 
like  theso  men's,  would  appear  but  tho  just  counterpoise  of 
their  deeds.  Again,  the  closing  scene  of  theso  men  nppears 
to  me  to  supply  an  illustration  of  human  worth,  whether  as 
affording  us  the  first  information  respecting  it,  or.  its  final  con- 
firmation. For  even  in  tho  caso  or  men'  who  havo  been  in 
otlier  respects  of  an  inferior  character,  it  is  but  fair  for 
them  to  hold  forth  as  a  screen  their  military  courago  in  their 
country's  behalf;  for,  having  wiped  out  their  evil  by  their 
good,  they  did  more  service  collectively,  than  harm  by  their 
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individual  offenses.  But  of  these  men  there  was  none  that 
either  was  made  a  coward  by  his  wealth,  from  preferring  tho 
continued .enjovment  of  it;  or  shrank  from  danger  through  a 
hope  suggested  by  poverty,  namely,  that  he  might  yet  cscapo 
it,  and  grow  rich ;  but  conceiviug  that  vengeance  on  their 
*  foes  was  more  to  be  desired  than  these  objects,  and  at  the  saitio 
time  regarding  this  as  tho  most  glorious  of  hazards,  they  wished 
by  risking  it  to  be  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and  so  to  aim 
at  procuring  those  advantages ;  committing  to  hope  tho  un- 
certainty of  success,  but  resolving  to  trust  to  action,  with 
regard  to  what  was  visible  to  themselves }  aud  in  that  action, 
being  minded  rather  to  resist  and  die,  than  by  surrendering  to 
escape,  they  lied  from  the  shame  of  [a  discreditable]  report, 
while  they  endured  the  brunt  of  tho  battle  with  their  bodies ; 
and  after  the  shortest  crisis,  when  at  the  very  height  of  their 
fortune,  wero  taken  away  from  their  glory  rather  than  their  fear. 
43.  "  Such  did  these  men  prove  themselves,  as  became  tho 
character  of  their  country.  l<or  you  that  remain,  you  must 
pray  that  you  may  have  a  more  successful  resolution,  but 
must  determine  not  to  have  one  less  bold  against  your  enemies ; 
not  in  word  alone  considering  the  benefit  [of  such  a  spirit] 
(on  which  one  might  descant  to  you  at  great  length — though 
you  know  it  yourselves  quite  as  well — telling  you  how  mauy 
advantages  are  contained  in  repelling  your  foes) ;  but  rather 
day  by  day  beholding  tho  power  of  tho  city  ns  it  ap|>cars  in 
fact,  and  growing  euamored  of  it,  and  reflecting,  when  you 
think  it  great,  that  it  was  by  being  bold,  and  knowing  their 
duty,  aud  beiug  alive  to  shame  iu  action,  that  men  acquired 
these  things ;  and  because,  if  they  ever  failed  in  their  attempt 
at  any  thing,  they  did  not  on  ,>  that  account  think  it  right  to 
deprive  their  country  also  of  their  valor,  but  conferred  upon 
her  a  most  glorious  joint-offering.  For  while  collectively 
they  gavo  her  their  lives  individually  they  received  that 
renown  which  never  grows  old,  and  the  most  distinguish- 
ed tomb  they  could  have;  not  so  much  that  in  which 
they  are  laid,  as  that  in  which  their  glory  is  left  behind 
them,  to  be  everlastingly  recorded  on1  every  occasion  for 
doing  so,  either  by  word  or  deed,  that  may  from  time  to 
time  present  itself.      For  of  illustrious  men  the  whole  earth 

1  Literally,  "  on  every  occasion,  either  of  word  or  deed,  that  may  from 
tinao  to  tirao  present  itself" 
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i*  tho  sopulchor;  and  not  only  does  I  ho  inscription  upon 
columns  in  their  own  land  point  it  out,  hut  in  that  also  which 
is  not  their  own  there  dwells  with  every  one  an  Unwritten 
memorial  of  the  lie  art,  rather  than  of  a  material  monument. 
Vicing  then  with  thoso  men  in  your  turn,  and  dooming  hap- 
piness to  consist  in  freedom,  and  freedom  in  valor,  do  not 
think  lightly  of  tho  hazards  of  war.  For  it  is  not  tho  unfor- 
Innate  [and  those]  who  have  no  ho  no  of  any  good,  that  would 
with  most  reason  oo  unsparing  of  their  lives  ;  hut  those  who, 
white  they  live,  still  incur  the  risk  of  n,  change  to  tho  opposite 
condition,  and  to  whom  the  difference  would  be  tho  greatest, 
should  they  meet  with  any  reverse.  For  more  grievous,  to  a 
man  of  high  spirit  at  least,  is  the  misery  which  accompanies 
c  i  ward  ice,  than  the  unfelt  death  which  comes  upon  him  at 
once,  in  the  timo  of  his  slrenglh  and  of  his  hope  for  the  com- 
mon welfare. 

44i  "  Wherefore  to  the  parents  of  I  ho  dead — as  many  of  them 
as  are  here  among  you — I  will  not  offer  condolence,  so  much 
as  consolation.  For  they  know  that  (hey  have  l»e*n  brought 
up  subject  to  manifold  misfortunes ;  but  I  hat.  happy  is  tkeir 
h 4  who  hnvo  gained  tho  most  glorious— death,  as  these  hare, 
— sorrow,  as  you  have ;  and  to  whom  life  has  been  so  exactly 
measured,  that  they  were  l^th  happy  in  it,  and  died  in  [that 
happiness],  l>ifhVuIt,  indeed,  I  know  it  is  to  pcrsuado  you 
i »f  tikis,  with  regard  to  those  of  whom  you  will  often  be  re- 
minded by  tho  good  fortune  of  others,  in  which  you  your- 
*olvos  also  once  rejoiced  ;  ami  sorrow  is  felt,  not  for  tho  bless- 
ings of  which  one  is  bereft  without  full  experience  of  them, 
but  of  that  which  one  loses  after  looming  accustomed  to  it. 
Hut  yon  must  boar  up  in  tho  hope  of  other  children,  those  of 
you  whose  ago  vet  allows  you  to  have  them.  For  to  your- 
selves individually  those  who  arc  subsequently  born  will  bo 
a  reason  for  your  forgetting  those  who  ore  no  more;  And  to 
the  state  it  will  bo  beneficial  in  two  wAys>  by  ito  not  being 
depopulated,  and  by  the  enjoyment  of  security ;  for  it  is  not 
possible  that  those  should  offer  any  fair  and  just  advice,  who 
do  not  incur  equal  risk  with  their  neighbors  by  having  chil- 
dren at  stake.  Those  of  yon,  however,  who  are  past  that  age, 
must  consider  that  tho  longer  period  of  your  life  during  which 
yon  have  been  prosperous  is  so  much  gain,  and  that  what 
remains  will  be  out  a  short  one ;  and  you  must  cheer  your- 
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•elves  with  the  lair  fame  of  these  [your  lost  ones].  For  the 
lore  of  honor  it  tho  only  feeling  that  never  grows  old ;  and 
in  the  helplessness  of  ago  it  is  not  the  acquisition  of  gain,  as 
some  assert,  that  gives  greatest  pleasure,  but  the  enjoyment 
of  honor. 

45.  M  For  those  of  you,  on  tho  other  hand,  who  are  eons  or 
brothers  of  the  dead,  great,  I  see,  will  be  tho  struggle  of  com* 
petition.  For  every  one  is  accustomed  to  praiso  the  man  who 
,  is  no  more ;  aud  scarcely,  though  even  for  an  excess  of  worth, 
would  you  bo  esteemed,  I  do  not  say  cqtuti  to  them,  but  only 
slightly  inferior.  For1  the  living  aro  ex]>oscd  to  envy  in  their 
rivalry ;  but  thoso  who  aro  in  no  one's  wav  are  honored 
with  a  good  will  free  from  all  op|>ositioti.  If,  again,  I  must 
say  any  tiling  on  the  subject  of  woman's  excellence  also,  with 
reference  to  those  of  you  who  will  now  bo  in  widowhood,  I 
will  express  it  all  in  a  brief  exhortation.  Great  will  be  your 
glory  in  not  falling  short  of  tho  natural  character  that  belongs 
to  you ;  aud  great  is  hers,  who  is  least  talked  of  among  tho 
men,  cither  for  good  or  evil. 

40.  "  I  have  now  expressed  in  iron/,  as  tho  law  required, 
what  I  had  to  say  Ix'fitting  tho  occiibion ;  and,  tit  deed,  thoso 
who  aro  hero  interred,  havo  already  received  |»art  of  their 
honors;  while,  for  tho  remaining  part,  the  state  will  bring 
up  their  sons  at  tho  public  expeuse,  from  this  time  to  their 
manhood ;  thus  offering  both  to  these  and  to  their  posterity 
a  beneficial  reward  for  such  contests ;  for  whero  tho  greatest 
prizes  for  virtue  are  given,  there  also  tho  most  virtuous  men 
are  found  among  tho  citizens.  And  now,  having  finished 
your  lamentations  for  your  so  vend  relatives,  depart." 

47.  Sueh  was  tho  funeral  that  tuok  place  this  winter,  at 
the  close  of  which  tho  first  year  of  this  war  ended.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  tho  next  summer  tho  Peloponncsians  and 
their  allies,  with  two  thirds  of  their  forces,  as  on  the  first 
occasion,  invaded  Attica,  under  the  command  of  Archidamus, 

>  Or,  as  Golfer  explains  it,  "  tbo  living  foci  envy  toward  their  rivali." 
M T<>  dminakov  intclligendos  esse  amuhs,  non  <rmulationcm,  ca  quoquo 
indicant  qua?  contrarie  ponuntur:  to  pi)  iuxoduv,  t.  t.,  ii,  qui  non  im- 
pedimenta, non  amuli  sunt  (utpote  mortuiV1  But  is  not  the  opposition 
reaUjr  betweon  tcmc  {u<jl  and  tq  fiij  ipxMvt  liko  the  sentiment  of 
Horaco: 

*4  TJrit  cnim  ftilgoro  suo,  qui  pnrpravat  artcs 
f  Infra  se  positas :  cxtinctus  atnabitur  idem.*1 
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the  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  king  of  tlio  Laccdrcmoninns ;  and  after 
encamping,  they  laid  waste  the  country.  When  they  had 
not  yet  been  many  days  in  Attica,  the  plague  first  began  to 
show  itself  among  tho  Athenians;  though  it  was  said  to 
have  previously  lighted  ou  many  places,  about  Letnnos  and  j 

elsewhere.  Such  a  pestilence,  however,  and  loss  of  lifo  as 
this  was  nowhero  remembered  to  have  happened.  For  nei- 
ther were  physicians  of  any  avail  at  first,  treating  it  as  they 
did,  in  ignoranco  of  its  nature — nay,  they  themselves  died 
most  of  all,  iuasmuch  as  they  most  visited  tho  sick — nor  any 
other  art  of  man.  And  as  to  tho  supplications  that  they 
offered  in  their  temples  or  the  divinations,  and  similar  means, 
that  they  had  rrcourso  to,  they  were  all  unavailing ;  and  at 
last  they  ceased  from  them,  being  ovcrcomo  by  the  pressure  o{ 
the  calamity. 

48.  It  is  said  to  have  first  begun  in  tho  part  of  ^Ethiopia 
above  Egvpt,  and  then  to  have  como  down  into  Egypt,  and 
Libya,  *n<l  tho  greatest  part  of  tho  king's  territory.  On  tho 
city  of  Athens  it  fell  suddenly,  and  first  attacked  tho  men  in 
tho  Kncus;  so  that  it  was  even  rorK>rtcd  by  them  that  tho 
Pclononncsians  had  thrown  poison  into  tho  cisterns;  for  as 
yet  tnere  wcro  no  fountains  there.  Afterward  it  reached  tho 
upper  city  also;  and  then  they  died  much  moro  generally. 
Now  let  every  one,  whether  physician  or  unprofessional  man, 
speak  on  tho  subject  according  to  his  views ;  from  what  sourco  # 
it  was  likely  to  havo  arisen,  and  tho  causes  which  ho  thinks* 
were  sufficient  to  havo  produced  so  great  a  change  [from  health 
to  universal  sickness],  I,  however,  shall  only  describo  what 
was  its  character ;  and  explain  thoso  symptoms  by  reforenco 
to  which  ono  might  best  be  enabled  to  recognize  it  through 
this  previous  acquaintance,  if  it  should  ever  break  out  again  ; 
for  I  was  both  attacked  by  it  myself  and  had  personal  obscrv-  , 
ation  of  others  who  wcro  suffering  with  it 

40.  That  year  then,  as  was  generally  allowed,  happened  to 
lie  of  all  years  tho  most  free  from  disease,  so  far  as  regards 
other  disorders ;  and  if  any  one  had  any  previous  sickness,  all 
terminated  in  this.  Others,  without  any  ostensible  cause, 
but  suddenly,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  wero  seised  at 
first  with  violent  beats  in  the  nead,  and  redness  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes;  and  tho  internal  parts,  both  the  throat  and 
the  tongue,  immediately  assumed  a  bloody  tinge,  and  emitted 
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an  unnatural  and  fetid  breath.    Neit  after  these' symptoms! 
snoexing  and  hoarseness  came  on ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  pain 
descended  to  the  chest,  with  a  violent  cough.    When  it  settled 
in  the  stomach,  it  caused  vomiting ;  and  all  the  discbarges  of 
bile  that  have  been  mentioned  by  physicians  succeeded,  and 
.  those  accompanied  with  great  suffering.    An  ineffectual  retell- 
ing also  followed  in  most  cases,  producing  a  violent  spasm, 
which  in  soino  cases  censed  soon  afterward,  in  others  much 
later.    Externally  the  body  was  not  very  hot  to  the  touch,  nor 
wits  it  pule ;  but  reddish,  livid,  and  broken  out  in  small  pim- 
ples and  sores.     Hut  the  internal  parts  were  burnt  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  could  not  boar  clothing  or  linen  of  the  very 
lightest  kind  to  be  laid  upon  them,  nor  to  be  any  tiling  else 
but  stark  naked ;  but  would  most  gladly  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  cold  water  if  they  could.     Indeed  many  of  those 
who  wero  not  taken  care  of  did  so,  plunging  into  cisterns  in 
the  agony  of  their  unqucuchablo  thirst :  aud  it  was  all  the  samo 
whether  they  drank  much  or  little.     Moreover,  the  misery  of 
restlessness     and    wakefulness    continually    oppressed    them. 
The  body  did  not  waste  away  so  long  as  the.  disease  was  at  its 
height,  but  resisted  it  beyoud  all  expectation :  so  that  they 
cither  died  in  most  cases  on  tho  ninth  or  tlio  seventh  day, 
through  tho  internal  burning,  while  they  had  still  somo  degreo 
of  strength ;  or  if  they  escaped  [that  stago  of  the  disorder], 
then,  after  it  had  further  descended  into  tho  bowels,  and  vio- 
*  lent  ulceration  was  produced  in  them,  and  intense  diarrhoea  had 
come  on,  the  greater  part  were  afterward  carried  off  through 
the  weakness  occasioned  by  it.     For  the  disease,  which  was 
originally  seated  in*  the  head,  U'ginniiig  from  above,  passed 
throughout  the  whole  body  :  and  if  any  one  survived  its  most 
fatal  consequences,  yet  it  marked  him  by  laying  hold  of  his 
extremities;  for  it  settled  ou  tho  pudenda, and  fingers, and  toes, 
and  many  esca]xnl  with  the  loss  of  these,  while  somo  also  lost 
their  eyes.    Others,  again,  were  seized  on  their  first  recover)' 
with   forgetfulness  of  every  thing  alike,  and  did  not   know 
either  themselves  or  their  friends. 

50.  For  tho  character  of  tho  disorder  surpassed  descrip- 
tion ;  and  while  in  other  res|>ect*  also  it  attacked  every  one 
in  a  degree  more  grievous  thau  human  nature  could  ctidlirc, 
in  the  following  way,  especially,  it  prov«nl  itself  to  be  some- 
thing different  from  any  of  the  diseases  familiar  to  111:111.     All 
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tho  birds  and  beasts  that  prey  on  human  bodies,  either  did 
not  com©  near  them,  though  there  wore  many  lying  unburiod, 
or  died  after  they  had  tasted  them.  As  a  proof  of  this,  there 
was  a  marked  disappearance  of  birds  of  this  kind,  and  they 
were  not  seen  either  cngaj*cd  in  this  way,  or  in  any  other ; 
while  the  dogs,  from  their  domestic  habits,  more  clearly  afford- 
ed opportunity  of  marking  tho  result  I  hare  mentioned. 

61.  The  disease,  then,  to  pass  over  many  various  points  of 
peculiarity,  as  it  happened  to  be  different  in  one  case  from 
another,  was  in  its  general  nntufo  such  as  I  have  described. 
And  no  other  of  those  to  which  they  were  accustomed  of* 
flirted  them  besides  this  at  that  tima;  or  whatever  there  was, 
it  ended  in  this.  And  [of  those  who  were  seized  by  it]  somo 
died  in  neglect,  others  in  tho  midst  of  every  attention.  And 
there  was  no  ono  settled  remedy,  so  to  speak,  by  applying 
which  they  wero  to  givo  them  relief;  for  what  did  good  to 
one,  did  harm  to  another.  And  no  constitution  showed  it* 
svlf  fortified  against  it,  in  point  either  of  strength  or  weak- 
ness ;  but  it  seized  on  all  alike,  even  those  that  were  treated 
with  all  possiblo  regard  to  diet.  Hut  tho  most  dreadful  part 
of  tho  whole  calamity  was  tho  dejection  felt  whenever  any 
one  found  himself  sickening  (for  by  immediately  falling  into 
a  fueling  of  despair,  they  abandoned  themselves  much  more  cer- 
tainly to  tho  disease,  and  did  not  resist  it),  and  tho  fact  of  their 
l«cing  charged  with  infection  from  attending  on  ono  another, 
and  so  dying  like  sheen.  And  it  was  this  that  caused  the  great- 
est mortality  among  tiiem ;  for  if  through  fear  they  wcro  un- 
.  willing  to  visit  each  other,  they  perished  from  being  deserted, 
and  many  houses  wcro  emptied  for  want  of  some  one  to  attend 
to  tho  sufferers;  or  if  they  did  visit  them,  they  met  their  death, 
and  especially  such  as  made  any  pretensions  to  goodness ;  for 
througn  a  feeling  of  shame  they  were  unsparing  to  themselves, 
in  going  into  their  friends9  nouses  [when  deserted  by  all 
others] ;  since  even  the  members  of  the  family  were  at  length 
worn  out  by  the  very  moanings  of  the  dying,  and  were  ovor- 
'•nme  by  tneir  excessive  misery.  Stilt  more,  however,  than 
oven  these,  did  such  as  had  escaped  froth  the  disorder  show  pity 
for  tho  dying  and  tho  suffering,  both  from  their  previous  knowl- 
••<lgo  of  what  it  was;  and  from  their  being  now  in  no  fear  of 
it  themselves ;  for  it  never  seized  tho  same  person  twice,  so  as 

1  Or,  uhj  lamenting  for  tho  djlng."    Boo  Arnold's  noto. 
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to  prove  actually  fatal.  And  tuch  persons  were  felicitated  by 
others;  and  themselves,  in  the  excess  of  their  present  joy,  en- 
tertained for  the  future  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  vain  hope  that 
they  would  never  now  bo  carried  off  even  by  any  other  disease. 

52.  In  addition  to  the  original  calamity,  what  oppressed 
them  still-  more  was  the  crowding  into  the  city  from1  the 
country,  especially  the  new  comers.  For  as  they  had  no 
houses,  but  lived  in  stifling  cabins  at  the  hot  season  of  the 
year,  the  mortality  among  them  spread  without  restraint; 
bodies  lying  on  ono  another  in  the  death-agony,  and  half-dead 
creatures  rolling  about  the  streets  and  round  all  the  fount- 
ains, in  their  longiug  fqr  water.  The  sacred  places  also  in 
which  they  hod  quartered  themselves,  were  full  of  the  corpses 
of  those  that  died  there  in  them :  for  in  the  surpassing  violence 
of  the  calamity,  men  not  knowing  what  was  to  become  01 
them,  came  to  disregard  every  thing,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
alike.  And  all  tho  laws  were  violated  which  they  bcroro  ob- 
served resecting  burials ;  aud  they  buried  them  as  each  ono 
could.  Aud  many  from  want  of  proper  means,  in  consequenco 
of  so  many  of  their  friends  having  already  died,  had  recourse 
to  shameless  modes  of  sepulture ;  for  on  the  piles  prepared  for 
others,  some,  anticipating  those  who  had  raised  them,  would  lay 
their  own  dead  relativo  and  sot  lire  to  them ;  and  others,  whilo 
the  body  of  a  stranger  was  burning,  would  throw  on  the  top 
of  it  tho  one  they  were  carrying,  and  go  away. 

53.  In  other  resects  also  the  plague  was  the  origin  of  law- 
less conduct  in  the  city,  to  a  greater  extcut  [than  it  had  be- 
fore existed].  For  deeds  which  formerly  men  hid  from  view,  so 
as  not  to  do  them  just  as  they  pleased,  they  now  more  readily 
ventured  on  ;  since  they  saw  tho  change  so  sudden  in  the  caso 
of  those  who  were  prosperous  and  ouickly  perished,  and  of 
those  who  before  had  had  nothing,  aud  at  ouco  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  the  dead.  So  they  resolved  to  tako 
their  enjoyment  quickly,  and  with  a  sole  view  to  gratification  ; 
regarding  their  lives  and  their  riches  alike  as  things  of  a  day. 
As  for  taking  trouble  about  what  was  thought  honorable,  no 
one  was  forward  to  do  it ;  deeming  it  uncertain  whether,  be- 
fore he  had  attained  to  it,  ho  would  not  be  cut  off;  but  every 
thiug  that  was  immediately  pleasant,  and  that  which  was  con* 
ducive  to  it  by  any  means  whatever,  thin  was  laid  down  to  bo 
both  honorable  and  expedient.     And  fear  of  godn,  or  law  of 
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men,  there  was  none  to  Mop  thorn ;  for  with  regard  to  tho 
former  they  esteemed  it  nil  tho  same  whether  they  worshiped 
them  or  not,  from  seeing  all  alike  perishing;  and  with  regard 
to  their  offenses  [against  tho  latter],  no  ono  expected  to  livo 
tilt  judgment  should  bo  passed  on  him,  and  so  to  pay  tho 
penalty  of  them  ;  but  they  thought  a  far  heavier  sentence  was 
impending  in  that  which  had  already  been  passed  upon  them  ; 
and  that  Iteforo  it  full  on  them,  it  was  right  to  have  some  en- 
joyment of  life, 

64.  Kuch  was  tho  calamity  which  tho  Athenians  had  met 
with,  And  by  which  they  were  afflieted,  their  men  dying  withiti 
tho  city,  and  their  land  Iteing  wasted  without  In  their 
mi  wry  thry  remembered  this  verso  among  other  things,  nn 
wan  natural  they  should  ;  the  old  men  saying  that  it  had  been 
uttered  long  ago: 

"A  Porian  war  alin-ll  come,  sml  plague  with  iL" 

Now  thero  was  n  dispute  among  them,  [and  somo  asserted] 
that  it  was  not  "a  plague**  [Zaun  off]  that  Find  been  mentioned 
in  the  verso  by  tho  men  of  former  times,  but  "a  famine," 
|  frwio.il:  tho  opinion,  however,  at  tho  present  time  naturally 
prevailed  that  rt  a  plague"  had  been  mentioned  :  for  men 
adapted  their  recollections  to  what  they  were  suffering*  Hut, 
I  suppose,  in  case  of  another  Dorian  war  ever  befalling  them 
sifter  this,  ami  a  famine  happening  to  exist,  in  all  probability 
they  will  recite  tho  verso  accordingly.  Those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  it  recollected  also  tho  oraclo  given  to  the  Lace- 
demonians when  on  their  inquiring  of  tho  god  whether  thoy 
should  go  to  war,  he  answered,  u  that  if  tl\ey  carried  it  on 
with  all  their  might,  they  would  gain  the  victory;  And  that  ho 
would  himself  take  part  with  them  in  it."  With  regard  to 
the  oraclo  then,  they  supposed  that  what  was  happening  an* 
swered  to  it  For  the  disease  had  begun  immediately  after  tho 
Lacedaemonians  had  made  their  incursion ;  and  it  did  not  go 
into  the  Peloponnese,  worth  even  sneaking  o£  but  ravaged 
Athens  most  of  all,  and  next  to  it  tno  roost  populous  of  tho 
other  towns.  Such  were  the  circumstances  that  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  plague. 

55.  The  Peloponnesians,  after  ravaging  tho  plain,  passed 
into  the  Paralian  territory,  as  it  is  called,  as  fur  as  Laurium, 
where  the  gold  mines  of  tho  Athenians  are  wtuatod.    And  first 
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they  ravaged  the  side  which  looks  toward  Peloponncse; 
afterward,  that  which  lies  toward  Eubosa  and  Andrus,  Now 
Pericles  being  general  at  that  time  as  well  as  before,  main- 
tained the  same  opinion  as  he  had  in  the  former  invasion, 
about  the  Athenians  not  marching  out  against  them. 

50.  While  they  were  still  in  the  plain,  before  they  went  to 
the  Paralian  territory,  he  was  preparing  an  armament  of  a 
hundred  ships  to  sail  against  the  Peloponncse ;  and  when  all 
was  ready,  he  put  out  to  sea.  On  board  the  ships  he  took 
four  thousand  neavy-armed  of  the  Athenians,  and  three  hun- 
dred cavalry  in  horse-transports,  then  for  the  first  timo  made 
out  of  old  vessels :  a  Chian  and  Lesbian  force  also  joined  tlio 
expedition  with  fifty  ships.  When  this  armament  of  the 
Athenians  put  out  to  6ea,  they  led  the  Pclopoimesians  in 
the  Paralian  territory  of  Attica.  On  arriving  at  Epidaurus, 
in  the  Peloponncse,  tliey  ravaged  the  greater  part  of  tho 
land,  and  having  made  an  assault  on  the  city,  entertained  sonio 
hope  of  taking  it ;  but  did  not,  however,  succeed.  After  sailing 
from  Epidaurus,  they  ravaged  tho  land  belonging  to  Trcezcn, 
llalioe,  and  Hermione;  ail  which  places  are  on  the  coast 
of  the  Peloponncse.  Proceeding  thence  they  came  to  Prosia*, 
a  maritime  town  of  Laconio,  and  ravaged  some  of  the  laud, 
and  took  tho  town  itself,  and  wicked  it.  After  performing 
these  achievement's  they  returned  home;  and  found  the  Pc- 
loponncsians  no  longer  in  Attica,  but  returned. 

57.  Now  all  the  timo  that  the  Pcloj>outicsians  wero  in  the 
Athenian  territory,  and  tho  Athenians  were  engaged  in  the 
expedition  on  board  their  ships,  tho  plaguo  was  carrying  them 
oft  both  in  the  armament  and  in  the  city,  so  that  it  was  even 
said  that  the  Pclopoimesians,  for  fear  of  tho  disorder,  when 
they  heard  from  tho  deserters  that  it  was  in  tho  city,  and  also 
(>erceived  them  performing  tho  funeral  rites,  retired  tho 
ouicker  from  tho  country.  Yet  iu  this  invasion  they  staid 
tue  longest  time,  and  ravaged  tho  wholo  country :  for  they 
were  about  forty  days  in  the  Athenian  territory. 

58.  The  some  summer  llagnon  son  of  Nicias,  and  Cleo- 
]»ompus  son  of  Cliuias,  who  were  colleagues  with  Pericles, 
took  the  army  which  ho  had  employed,  and  went  straightway 
on  nn  expedition  against  the  Chalcidiaus  Thraceword,  and 
Totid;ca,  which  was  still  being  besieged  :  and  oil  their  arrival 
they  brought  up  their  engines  against  Potidu,a,  and  endenv- 
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vourcd  to  take  it  by  every  mean*.  But  they  neither  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  city,  nor  in  their  other  measures,  to 
any  extent  worthy  of. their  preparations;  for  tho  plague  at- 
tacked them,  and  this  indeed  utterly  overpowered  them  there, 
wasting  their  force  to  such  a  degree  that  even  the  soldiers  of 
tho  Athenians  who  were  there  before  wcro  infected  with  it 
by  tho  troops  which  camo  with  Hagnon,  though  previously 
they  had  been  in  good  health.  Phormio,  however,  and  hu 
sixteen  hundred,  were  no  longer  in  tho  neighborhood  of  tho 
Chalcidians,  [and  so  escaped  its  ravages],  llnsnon  therefore 
rcturnod  with  his  ships  to  Athens,  having  lost  oy  tho  plague 
fifteen  hundred  out  of  four  thousand  heavy-armed,  in  about 
forty  days.  Tho  soldiers  who  were  there  before  still  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  continued  tho  siege  of  Potidaca. 

59.  After  tho  second  invasion  of  tho  Lacedicmonians,  tho 
Athenians,  when  their  land  had  been  again  ravaged,  and  the 
disease  and  tho  war  wero  afflicting  thein  at  tho  same  time, 
changed  their  views,  and  found  fault  with  Fcriclcs,  thinking 
that  bo  hail  persuaded  them  to  {[o  to  war,  and  that  it  was 
through  him  that  they  had  met  with  their  misfortunes;  and 
they  wero  eager  to  como  to  terms  with  tho  Lacedaemonian*. 
Indeed  they  sent  embassadors  to  them,  but  did  not  succecil 
in  their  object.  And  their  minds  being  on  all  sides  reduced  to 
despair,  they  wero  violent  against  Pericles.  Ho  therefore  see* 
ing  them  irritated  by  their  present  circumstances,  and  doing 
every  thing  that  ho  had  himself  expected  them  to  do,  called 
an  assembly  (for  he  was  still  general},  wishing  to  cheer  them, 
and  by  drawing  off  tho  irritation  of  tneir  feelings  to  lead  them 
to  a  calmer  and  more  confident  stato  of  mind.  So  he  camo 
forward  and  spoke  as  follows : 

00.  u  I  had  both  expected  tho  proofs  of  your  anger  against 
me,  which  have  been  exhibited  (for  I  am  aware  of  tho  causes 
of  it),  and  have  now  convened  an  assembly  for  this  purpose, 
that  I  may  remind  you  [of  what  you  have  forgotten],  and  re- 
prove you  if  in  any.  respect  you  are  wrong,  either  in  being 
irriUtai  apainst  mo  or  in  succumbing  to  your  misfortunes. 
For  I  consider  that  ft  state  which  in  its  public  capacity  is  suc- 
cessful confers  more  benefit  on  individuals  than  ono  which 
m  prosperous  as  regards  its  particular  citiaens,  while  collect- 
ively it  comes  to  ruin.  For  though  a  man  is  individually 
prosperous,  yet  if  his  country  is  ruined,  he  none  tho  less  shares 
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in  iU  destruction:  whereat!  if  lie  it  unfortunate  in  a  country 
thai  it  fortunate,  he  hat  a  much  better  hope  of  escaping  hit 
danger*.  Since  then  a  ttato  it  able  to  bear  the  misfortunes 
of  individuals,  while  each  individual  it  unablo  to  bear  hew, 
how  can  it  (nil  to-be  tho  duty  of  all  to  support  her,  and  not  to 
act  as  you  arc  now  doing,  who,  being  panic-stricken  by  your 
domestic  afflictions,  ffive  up  all  thought  of  tho  public  safety, 
and  are  blaming  both  mo  who  advised  you  to  go  to  war,  and 
yourselves  who  joined  in  voting  for  it  And  yet  I,  with 
whom  you  ore  angry,  am  a  man  who  deem  myself  second  to 
none  in  at  once  knowing  what  measures  ore  required,  and 
explaining  them  to  others,;  a  lover  too  of  my  country,  and 
superior  to  tho  influence  of  inonoy.  For  he  who  knows  a 
thing  that  is  right,  but  does  not  explain  it  with  clearness,  is 
no  better  than  if  ho  had  never  had  a  conception  of  it ;  and  he, 
again,  who  has  both  theso  requisite:),  but  is  ill-affected  to- 
ward his  country,  would  not  so  weU  *i»cak  for  her  interest. 
And  even  if  this  qualification  bo  added  to  tho  others,  while  ho 
is  influenced  by  regard  for  money,  all  of  them  together  would 
bo  sacrificed  for  this  ono  consideration.  So  that  if  you  wero 
persuaded  by  me  to  go  to  war,  because  you  thought  that  I 
possessed  these  qualities  even  in  a  moderate  degree  more  than 
other  men,  I  can  not  now  fairly  bo  charged  with  injuring  you, 
at  any  rate. 

01.  u  For  those  indeed  to  go  to  war,  who,  whilo  successful  in 
other  things,  have  had  a  choico  in  tho  matter  allowed  them,  it 
is  great  folly.  Hut  if  [in  our  case]  it  wero  necessary,  either 
immediately  to  submit  to  our  neighbors,  if  wo  made  conces- 
sions, or  to  prescrvo  our  independence  by  running  a  great 
risk ;  then  ho  who  shrank  from  tho  risk  is  more  reprehensible 
than  he  who  faced  it.  For  my  part  then,  I  am  the  same  that 
I  ever  was,  and  do  not  depart  from  my  opinion ;  but  you  aro 
changing,  since  it  happens  that  you  wero  persuaded  [to  go  to 
war]  whilo  unscathed,  but  repent  of  it  now  you  are  suffering : 
and  that  my  advice  appears  wrong  through  tho  weakness  of 
your  resolution;  because  pain  is  now  in  possession  of  each  man's 
feeling,  whilo  tho  certainty  of  tho  benefit  is  as  yet  hidden 
from  all:  and  a  great  reverse  having  befallen  you,  and 
that  suddenly,  your  mind  is  too  prostrated  to  persevere  in 
your  determinations.  For  tho  spirit  is  enslaved  by  what  is 
sudden  and  unlocked  for,  and  most  beyond  our  calculation ; 
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which  has  been  your  case,  in  addition  to  every  thing  else* 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  .plague.  Livings  however, 
as  you  do  in  a  great  city,  and  brought  up  with  habits  corre- 
sponding to  it,  you  ought  to  be  willing  to  encounter  the  great- 
est misfortunes,  and  not  to  sully  your  reputation;  (for  men 
think  it  equally  just  to  fiitt}  fault  with  him  who  weakly  falls 
short  of  his  proper  character,  and  to  hate  him  who  rashly 
grasps  at  that  which  does  not  belong  to  him ;)  and  you  ought 
to  cease  grieving  for  your  privato  sufferings,  and  to  devoto 
yourselves  to  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 

G2.  "  But  with  regard  to  your  troublo  in  tho  war,  lest  you 
should  foar  that  it  may  prove  groat,  and  wo  may  still  be  nono 
the  mora  successful,  let  thoso  arguments  suffice  you,  with 
which  on  many  other  occasions  I  have  proved  the  error  of 
your  suspicions  respecting  it.  At  tho  samo  time,  I  will  also 
lay  before  you  tho  following  advantage,  which  yourselves  do 
not  appear  ever  yet  to  havo  thought  of  as  belonging  to  you, 
respecting  tho  greatness  of  your  empire,  and  which  I  never 
urged  in  my  former  speeches ;  nor  would  I  even  now,  as  it  haa 
rather  too  boastful  an  air,  if  I  did  not  sec  vou  unreasonably 
cast  down.  You  think  then  that  you  only  l»car  rulo  over 
your  own  subject  allies ;  but  I  doclaro  to  you  that  of  tho  two 
]»arU  of  tho  world  ojwn  for  man's  use,  tho  land  and  tho 
sea,  of  tho  whole  of  tho  ono  vou  are  most  absolute  masters, 
both  as  far  as  you  avail  yourselves  of  it  now,  and  if  you  should 
winh  to  do  so  still  further ;  and  thcro  is  no  power,  neither  tho 
king  nor  any  nation  besides  at  tho  present  day,  that  can  pre- 
vent your  sailing  [whero  you  please]  with  your  present  naval 
resources.  This  power  then  evidently  is  far  from  being 
merely  on  a  level  with  tho  tienefita  of  your  houses  and  lands, 
which  you  think  so  much  to  Iks  deprived  of;  nor  is  is  right 
for  you  to  grievo  about  them,  but  rather  to  hold  them  cheap, 
considering  them,  in  comparison  with  this,  as  a  moro  garden* 
plot  and  embellishment  of  a  rich  man's  estate.  You  should 
Lnow,  too,  that  liberty,  provided  wo. devoto  ourselves  to  that, 
and  preservo  it,  will  easily  recover  theso  losses ;  whereas  thoso 
who  nave  onco  submitted  to  others  find  even  their  greatest 
gains  diminish.  Nor  should  you  show  yourselves  inferior  in 
both  respects  to  your  fathers,  who  with  labor,  and  not  by  in-; 
heritance  from  others,  acquired  theso  possessions,  and  more- 
over kept  them,  and  bequeathed  them  to  us ;  for  it  is  mora* 
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disgraceful  to  ba  deprived  of  a  Ibing  when  wo  have  got  it, 
than  to  (ail  in  getting  it  Oa  the  contrary,  you  should  meet 
your  eucinies,  not  only  with  spirit,  but  also  with  a  spirit  of 
contempt.  For  confidence  is  produced  even  by  lucky  ignoranco, 
ay,  even  in  a  coward ;  but  contempt  is  the  feeling  of  tho  man 
who  trusts  that  ho  is  superior  jo  his  adversaries  in  counsel 
also,  which  is  our  case.  And  ability,  with  a  high  spirit,  ten- 
ders more  sure  the  daring  which  arises  from  equal  fortune ; 
and  does  not  so  much  trust  to  mere  hope,  whose  strength 
mainly  displays'  itself  in  difficulties ;  but  rather  to  a  judgment 
grounded  upon  present  realities,  whose  anticipations  may  ho 
more  relied  upon. 

63.  "It  is  but  fair,  too,  that  you  should  sustain  tho  dignity 
of  tho  state  derived  from  its  sovereignty,  on  which  you  all 
pride  yourselves ;  and  that  cither  you  should  not  shrink  from 
its  labors,  or  else  should  lay  no  claim  to  its  honors  cither. 
Nor  should  you  sup|»ose  that  you  are  struggling  to  eaeajK*  one 
evil  only,  slavery  instead  of  freedom ;  but  to  avoid  loss  of  do- 
minion also,  and  danger  from  tho  auimositics  which  you  have 
incurred  in  your  exercise  of  that  dominion.  And  from  this  it 
is  no  longer  possible  for  you  to  retiro ;  if  through  fear  at  tho 
present  time  any  one  is  for  so  playing  the  honest  man  in  quiet. 
For  you  now  hold  it  as  a  tyranny,  which  it  seems  wrong  to 
have  assumed,  but  dangerous  to  give  up.  And  men  with 
these  views  would  very  quickly  ruin  tho  state,  whether  they 
persuaded  others  [to  adopt  the  same],  or  even  lived  any  where 
independently  by  themselves ;  for  quietness  is  not  a  safe  prin- 
ciple, uuless  ranged  with  activity  ;  nor  is  it  for  the  interest  of 
a  sovereign  state,  but  of  a  subject  one,  that  it  may  live  iu 
safe  slavery. 

04.  "  Do  you  then  neither  be  seduced  by  such  citizens,  nor 
bo  angry  with  me,  whom  yourselves  also  joined  in  voting  for 
war,  though  tho  enemy  has  invaded  our  country,  and  dono 
what  it  was  natural  that  ho  should  do,  if  you  would  not  sub- 
mit ;  and  though,  besides  what  wo  looked  lor,  this  disease  also 
has  come  upon  us — tho  only  thing,  indeed,  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened beyond  our  expectations.  And  it  is  through  this,  I 
well  know,  that  in  some  degree  I  am  still  more  tho  object  of 
your  displeasure;  yet  not  with  justice,  uuless  you  will  also 
give  me  tho  credit  when  you  meet  with  any  success  beyond 
your  calculation.    Tho  evils  then  which  are  sent  by  heaven, 
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you  must  bear  perforce;  those  which  aro  inflicted  by  jour 
enemies,  with  courage;  for  such  was  formerly  the  custom  of 
this  country,  and  lot  it  not  now  meet  with  a  check  in  your 
case.  But  consider  that  it  has  the  greatest  namo  in  all  tho 
world  from  not  yielding  to  misfortunes,  and  from  expending 
in  war  moro  lives  and  labor  than  any  other  state ;  and  that 
it  has  now  tho  greatest  power  that  ever  existed  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time;  tho  memory  of  which,  even  should  wo  now  at 
length  givo  way  (for  every  thing  is  naturally  liablo  to  de- 
crease), will  be  left  to  posterity  forever,  namely,  thai  we  hod 
dominion  over  moro  Greeks  than  any  other  Greek  sUto  ever 
had ;  and  held  out  in  the  greatest  wars  against  them,  both  col- 
lectively and  singly;  and  inhabited  a  city  better  provided 
with  all  things  than  any  other,  and  greater.  And  yet  your 
quiet  man  would  find  fault  with  these  things;  but  tho  man 
who  has  himself  a  wish  to  achieve  something,  will  emulate 
them ;  while  whoever  docs  not  possess  them  will  envy  thoin. 
Hut  to  bo  hated  and  offensive  for  the  timo  present  has  been 
the  lot  of  all  who  have  over  presumed  to  rule  over  others; 
that  man,  however,  takes  wise  counsel  who  incurs  envy  for 
tho  greatest  things.  For  odium  does  not  last  long ;  but  pres- 
ent splendor  and  future  glory  aro  handed  down  to  perpetual 
memory.  Do  you  then,  providing  both  for  your  future 
honor,  and  for  your  immediate  escape  from  disgrace,1  securo 
tmth  objects  by  your  present  spirit;  and  neither  send  any 
heralds  to  tho  Lacedaemonians,  nor  show  that  you  aro  weighed 
down  by  your  present  troubles ;  for  such  as  in  feeling  are  least 
annoyed  at  their  misfortunes,  while  in  action  they  roost  cour- 
ageously resist  them,  these,  both  of  states  and  of  individuals! 
we  the  best." 

65.  By  sneaking  to  this  effect  Tcriclos  endeavored  both  to 

divert  tho  Athenians  from  tbeir  anger  toward  himself,  and  to 

lead  away  their  thoughts  from  their  present  hardships.    And 

-  in  a  public  point  of  view  they  were  persuaded  by  his  speech, 

and  were  no  longer  for  sending  to  tho  Lacedaemonians,  but 

1  w  Recto  Dt&as  rd  fUXXov  tcafov  ad  r}»  fxeira  iMfii',  rb  avrUa  p) 

leere  adnotat."— (TAfer,  whose 
/  others  naXnv  and  ft)  *l*XP°* 
'providing  what  is  honorable 


for  the  fattire  and  not  disgraceful  for  the  present"  The  rhythm  of  the 
sentence  Is,  I  think,  in  fevor  of  the  latter  Interpretation;  the  absence  of 
tho  article  from  tho  neuter  singular  adjectives,  in  fever  of  tho  former. 
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ware  mow  resolute  for  the  war ;  though  in  their  private  feel- 
ing* they  were  distressed  by  their  sufferings;  the  commons, 
because,  having  set  out  with  less  resources,  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  even  those;  the  higher  orders,  because  they  had 
lost  fine  possessions  in  the  couutry,  both  in  buildings  and  ex- 
pensive establishments,  and,  what  was  the  greatest  evil  of  all, 
had  war  instead  of  peace.  They  did  not,  however,  cease  from 
their  public  displeasure  toward  him,  till  they  had  fined  him 
in  a  sum  of  money.  But  no  long  timo  after,  as  the  multitude 
is  wont  to  act,  they  again  elected  him  geueral,  and  committed 
every  thing  to  him ;  for  on  the  points  in  which  each  man  was 
vexed  about  his  domestic  affairs,  they  now  felt  less  keenly ; 
but  with  regard  to  what  tho  wholo  stato  needed,  they  thought 
that  ho  was  most  valuuble.  For  as  long  as  ho  was  at  the  head 
of  tho  state  in  time  of  peace,  ho  governed  it  with  moderation, 
and  kept  it  in  safety,  and  it  was  at  its  height  of  greatness  in 
his  time ;  and  when  tho  war  broke  out,  ho  appears  to  havo 
foreknown  its  power  in  this  resect  also,  llo  survived  its 
commencement  two  years  and  six  months ;  and  when  ho  was 
dead,  his  foresight  with  regard  to  its  courso  was  appreciated 
to  a  still  greater  degree.  For  he  said  that  if  they  kept  quiet, 
and  attended  to  their  navy,  and  did  not  gain  additional  do- 
minion during  the  war,  nor  cxposo  tho  city  to  hazard,  they 
would  havo  the  advantage  in  the  struggle.  '  But  they  did  tho 
very  contrary  of  all  this,  and  in  other  things  which  seemed  to 
havo  nothing  to  do  with  tho  war,  through  their  private  ambi- 
tion and  private  gain,  they  adopted  evil  measures  both  toward 
themselves  and  their  allien;  which,  if  successful,  conduced  to 
tho  honor  and  benefit  of  individuals ;  but  if  they  failed,  proved 
detrimental  to  the  stato  with  regard  to  the  war.  And  the  reasou 
was,  that  he,  being  powerful  by  means  of  his  high  rank  and 
talents,  and  manifestly  proof  against  bribery,  controlled  the  mul- 
titude with  an  independent  spirit,  and  was  not  led  by  them  so 
much  as  ho  himself  led  them ;  for  ho  did  not  say  any  thing  to 
humor  them,  for  tho  acquisition  of  power  by  improper  means ; 
but  was  alilo  on  tho  strength  of  his  character  to  contradict  them 
even  at  tho  risk  of  their  displeasure.  Whenever,  for  instance, 
he  ]>erceived  them  unseasonably  and  insolently  confident,  by 
his  language,  ho  would  dash  them  down  to  alarm ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  they  were  unreasonably  alarmed,  he 
would  raiso  them  again  to  confidence.    And  so,  though  in 
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name  it  was  a  democracy,  in  fact  it  was  a  government  ad- 
ministered by  the  first  man.  Whereas  those  who  came  after, 
being  more  on  a  level  with  each  other,  and  each  grasping  to 
become  first,  had  recourso  to  devoting  [not  only  their  speeches, 
but]  even  their  measures,  -to  tho  humors  of  the  people.  In 
copseqtienco  of  this  both  many  other  blunders  were  committed, 
as  was  likely  in  a  great  and  sovereign  state,  and  especially  tho 
expedition  to  Sicily;  which  was  not  so  much  an  error  of 
judgment  with  respect  to  tho  people  they  went  against,  as 
that  those  who  hod  sent  them  out,  by  not  afterward  voting 
supplies  required  by  the  armament,  but  proceeding  with  their 
private  criminations,  to  gain  tho  leadership  of  tho  commons, 
both  blunted  the  spirit  of  measures  in  tho  camp,  and  for  tho 
first  time  wero  embroiled  with  one  another  in  tho  affairs  of 
the  city.  But  even  when  they  had  suffered  in  Sicily  the  loss 
of  other  forces,  ami  of  tho  greater  part  of  their  fleet,  and  wero 
now  involved  in  sedition  at  home,  they  nevertheless  held  out 
three  years,  both  against  their  former  enemies,  and  those  from 
Sicily  with  them,  and  moreover  ngninst  the  greater  part  of 
their  allies  who  had  revolted,  and  Cyrus,  tho  king's  son,  who 
afterword  joined  them,  and  who  supplied  tho  Pcloponnesians 
with  money  for  their  fleet :  nor  did  they  succumb,  before  they 
were  overthrown  and  ruined  by  themselves,  through  their  pri- 
vate quarrels.  Such  a  superabundance  of  means  had  Pericles 
at  that  time,  by  which  he  himself  foresaw  that  with  tho  great- 
est case  he  could  gain  tho  advantage  in  tho  war  over  tho  Fclo- 
ponnesians  by  themselves. 

GO.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  tho  samo  summer 
made  an  expedition  with  a  hundred  ships  against  tho  island 
of  Zacynthus,  which  lies  over  against  Elis.  The  inhabitants 
arc  a  colony  of  the  Achnans  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  were  in 
alliance  with  tho  Athenians.  On  board  tno  fleet  wero  a  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  of  tho  Lacodrcraoniana,  and  Cncmus,  a  Spar- 
tan as  admiral.  Having  made  a  descent  on  the  country,  tncy 
ravaged  tho  greater  part  of  it;  and  when  they  did  not  sur- 
render, they  sailed  back  home. 

67.  At  the  end  of  tho  same  summer,  Aristeus,  a  Corinthian, 
Aneristus,  Nicolnus,  and  Stratodomus,  embassadors  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  Timagoras,  a  Tcoean,  and  Pollis,  an  Argivo 
in  a  private  capacity,  being  on  their  way  to  Asia,  to  obtain  I 

on  interview  with  the  king,  if  by  any  means  they  might 
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prevail  on  him  to  mpply  money  mid  Join  in  the  war,  went 
first  to  Thrace,  to  Stake*  the  eon  of  Teres,  wishing  to  per- 
suade him,  if  they  oouid,  to  withdraw  from  his  aliianoe  with  the 
Athenians,  and  make  an  expedition  against  Potktoa,  where  was 
an  armament  of  the  Athenians  besieging  the  place ;  and  then, 
to  proceed  by  his  assistance  to  their  destination  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, to  Pharnaces  the  son  of  Pharnabasus,  who  was  to  send 
them  np  the  country  to  the  king.  But  some  Athenian  em- 
bassadors, Learchus  son  of  Callimachus,  and  Aminiades  son  of 
Philemon,  happening  to  be  with  Sitalces,  persuaded  Sadocus 
his  son,  who  had  been  made  an  Athenian  citizen,  to  put  tho 
men  into  their  hands,  that  they  may  not,  by  passing  over  to 
the  king,  do  their  best  to  injure  [what  was  now]  his  own 
country,  lie,  in  compliance  with  their  request,  having  sent 
some  other  men  with  Learchus  and  Aminiades,  seised  them  as 
they  were  traveling  through  Thrace  to  the  vessel  in  which  they 
were  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  before  they  went  on  board,  and 
gave  orders  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  Atlienian  embassadors ; 
who,  having  received  them,  took  them  to  Athens.  On  their 
arrival  the  Athenians,  being  afraid  that  if  Aristeus  escaped  ho 
might  do  them  still  inoro  mischief  (for  even  before  this  he  had 
evidently  conducted  all  tho  measures  in  Potidiea  and  their  pos- 
sessions Thraceward),  without  giving  them  a  trial,  though  they 
requested  to  say  something  [in  their  own  defense],  put  them  to 
death  that  same  day,  and  threw  them  into  pits ;  thinking  it  but 
just  to  requite  them  in  the  same  way  as  tho  Lacedaemonians 
had  begun  with  ;  for  they  had  killed  and  thrown  into  pits  tho 
merchants  both  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  whom  they 
had  taken  on  l>oard  trading  vessels  about  tho  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesc.  Indeed  all  that  the  Lacedaemonians  took  on  tho 
sea  at  the  beginning  of  the  w.iir,  they  butchered  as  enemies, 
l>oth  those  who  were  confederates  of  the  Athenians  and  those 
who  were  neutral. 

08.  About  tho  same  time,  when  tho*  summer  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  tho  Ambraciots,  with  their  own  forces  and  many 
of  the  barbarians  whom  they  bad  raised,  made  an  expedition 
against  Argos  in  Amphilochia,  and  tho  rest  of  that  country. 
Now  their  enmity  against  the  Argivcs  first  arose  from  the 
following  circumstance*.  Argos  in  Amphilochia  and  the  rent 
of  tho  country  was  colonized  by  Amphilochus  the  son  of  Am- 
pbiaraus,  when  ho  returned  homo  after  tho  Trojau  war,  and 
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was  not  pleased  with  tho  state  of  thine*  at  Argos;  (and  ho 
built  it]  on  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and  called  it  Argos,  after  tho 
name  of  his  own  country,  litis  was  tho  largest  city  of  Am- 
philochia,  and  had  tho  most  powerful  inhabitants.  But  many 
<reneratious  afterward,  being  pressed  by  misfortunes,  they 
railed  in  tho  Ambraciots,  who  bordered  on  Amphilochia,  as 
joint-inhabitants ;  and  from  tho  Ambraciots  who  joined  (hem 
they  wero  taught  the  Greek  language*  which  they  now  speak, 
tho  rest  of  tho  Amphilochians  being  barbarians.  Now  tho 
Ambraciots  in  process  of  time  drove  out  tho  Arrives,  and  held 
the  city  by  themselves.  Upon  this  tho  Amphilochians  gavo 
themselves  up  to  tho  Acarnanians ;  and  both  together  having 
called  in  tho  Athenians,  who  sent  them  Phormio  for  a  general 
and  thirty  ships,  on  tho  arrival  of  Phormio  they  took  Argos 
by  storm,  and  made  slaves  of  tho  Ambraciots ;  whilo  the  Am- 
philochians and  Acarnanians  occupied  tho  town  in  common. 
And  it  was  after  this  event  that  the  alliance  between  tho 
Athenians  and  Acarnanians  was  first  made.  Tho  Ambraciots 
then  first  conceived  their  enmity  to  tho  Argives  from  this  en-  ' 
•lavement  of  their  people ;  and  afterward,  during  tho  war,  form- 
ed tliis  armament  from  themselves  and  the  Chaonians,  and  some 
other  of  Iho  neighboring  barbarians.  Having  come  to  Argos, 
they  obtained  command  of  tho  country;  but  being  unable  to 
take  the  city  by  assault,  they  retired  homeward,  and  disbanding 
returned  to  their  different  nations.  These  wero  tho  events  of 
the  summer. 

09.  The  following  winter,,  tho  Athenians  sent  twenty  ships 
round  tho  Peloponnese,  with  Phormio  as  commander,  who, 
making  Naupectus  his  station,  kept  watch  that  no  ono  either 
sailed  out  from  Corinth  and  tho  Crimean  Bay,  or  in  to  it  An- 
other squadron  of  six  they  sent  toward  Caria  and  Lycia,  with 
Mclesander  as  commander,  to  raiso  money  from  those  parts,  and 
to  hinder  the  privateers  of  tho  Peloponncsians  from  making 
that  their  rendetvous,  and  interfering  with  tho  navigation  of 
tho  merchantmen  from  Phaselis  and  Phcenioe,  and  the  conti- 
nent in  that  direction.  But  Mclesander,  having  gone  up  tho 
country  into.  Lycia  with  a  force  composed  of  (he  Athenians 
from  tne  ships  and  tho  allies,  and  being  defeated  in  a  battle, 
was  killed,  and  lost  a  considerable  part  of  the  army. 

70.  The  same  winter,'  when  tho  Polidneana  could  no  longer 
•  hold  out  against'  their  besiegers,  tb*  inroads  of  the  Falopon* 
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nesians  into  Attic*  having  had  no  mora  effect  toward  causing 
the  Athenian!  to  withdraw,  and  their  provision*  being  ex- 
hausted, and  many  other  horrors  having  befallen  them  in 
their  straits  for  food,  and  somo  having  even  eaten  one  an* 
other;  under  these  circumstance,.!  says,  they  make  proposals 
for  a  capitulation  to  the  generals  of  the  Athenians  who  wero 
in  command  against  them,  Xcnophon  son  of  Euripides,  His- 
tiodorus  son  of  Aristoclides,  the  son  of  Phanomachus  son  of  Cal- 
limachus;  who  accepted  them,  seeing  the  distress  of  their 
army  in  so  exposed  a  position,  and  the  state  having  already 
expended  2000  talents  on  the  siege.  On  these  terms  there- 
fore they  came  to  an  agreement;  that  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren, wives,  and  auxiliaries,  should  go  out  of  the  place  with 
one  dress  each-— but  the  women  with  two— and  with  a  fixed 
sum  of  money  fur  their  journey.  According  to  this  treaty, 
they  went  out  to  ChalciJice,  or  where  each  could:  but  the 
Athenians  blamed  the  generals  for  having  como  to  an  agree- 
ment without  consulting  them ;  for  they  thought  they  might, 
have  got  possession  of  the  place  on  their  own  terms;  aud 
afterward  they  sent  settlers  of  their  own  to  Potidam  and 
colonized  it.  Theso  wero  the  transactions  of  the  wiuter;  and 
so  ended  the  second  year  of  this  war  of  which  Thucydidc* 
wrote  the  history. 

71.  The  following  summer  the  Peloponncsians  and  their 
allies  did  not  make  an  incursion  into  Attica,  but  marched 
against  Plafcea,  being  led  by  Archidamua,  the  son  of  Zeuxi- 
dainus,  kiug  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Having  encamped  his 
army,  he  was  going  to  ravage  the  land;  but  the  Platseans 
immediately  sent  embassadors  to  him,  and  spoke  as  follows: 
44  Archidamus  and  Lacedaemonians,  you  ore  not  doing  what  is 
right,  or  worthy  either  of  yourselves  or  of  the  fathers  from  whom 
you  are  sprung,  in  marching  against  the  territory  of  the  Pla- 
tseans. For  Pausanias  son  of  Clcombrotus,  the  Lacedaemonian, 
when  he  had  liberated  Greece  from  the  Modes,  in  conjunction 
with  those  Greeks  who  had  been  willing  to  incur  with  him 
the  peril  of  the  battle  that  was  fought  near  our  city,  after 
sacrificing  in  the  market-place  of  Plata**  (o  Jupiter  the  De- 
liverer^ aud  assembling  all  the  allies,  proceeded  to  grant  to  tho 
Platseans  to  live  in  independent  ]K>ssession  of  their  land  aud 
city,  and  that  no  one  should  ever  make  war  upon  them  un* 
justly,  or  to  enslave  them ;  else  that  the  allies  then  present 
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ithould  assist  thorn  to  their  utmost  These  rewards  jour  fathers 
pave  us  for  our  valor  and  seal,  shown  in  those  scenes  of  danger ; 
but  yew  are  doing  the  very  contrary ;  for  in  conjunction  with 
the  Thcbans,  our  bitterest  enemies,  you  are  come  to  enslave  us. 
Calling  the  gods  then  to  witness,  both  those  who  at  that  timo 
received  tho  oaths,  and  those  of  your  own  fathers,  and  those  of 
our  country,  wo  charge  you  not  to  injure  tho  PlaUcan  territory, 
nor  break  tho  oaths,  but  to  let  us  livo  independent,  as  Pausanias 
thought  right  to  grant  us." 

72.  When  tho  PlaUeans  had  spoken  thus  much,  Archidamus 
took  them  up  and  said :  **  You  speak  what  is  just,  Platssans,  if 
you  act  in  accordance  with  your  speech.  As  then  Pausanias 
iKMjueathcd  to  you,  so  both  enjoy  independence  yourselves,  and 
assist  in  liberating  tho  rest,  as  many  ns  shared  tho  dangers  of 
that  day,  and  are  now  under  tho  rulo  of  the  Athenians ;  and  for 
whose  liberation,  and  that  of  tho  rest  [of  their  subjects],  all  this 
provision  and  war  has  been  undertaken.  Do  you  then  your- 
selves abide  by  tho  oaths,  by  taking  your  part  in  this  liberation, 
if  possible;  but  if  not,  then,  as  we  before  proposed,  keep  quiet 
in  tho  enjoyment  of  your  own  possessions,  and  do  not  join  either 
side,  but  receive  both  as  friends,  and  for  warlike  purposes  neither 
tho  ono  nor  tho  other.  And  this  will  satisfy  us.91  Thus  much 
*aid  Archidamus.  Tho  Platxans  having  heard  it  went  into  tho 
city,  and  after  communicating  to  tho  whole  people  what  had 
tieen  said,  answered  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do 
what  ho  proposed  without  consulting  tho  Athenians;  for  their 
children  and  wives,  were  with  them ;  and  that  they  had  also 
fears  for  the  whole  city,  lest  when  tho  Lneodicmonians  had  re- 
tired, the  Athenians  should  como  and  not  lcavo  it  in  their 
hands;  or  the  Thcbans,  as  being  included  in  tho  treaty,  on  tho 
strength  of  their  u  receiving  both  parties,"  should  again  endeavor 
to  seize  on  it.  To  encourage  them  on  these  points  he  said,  M  Do 
yoo  then  givo  up  your  city  and  houses  to  us  Laccdnmonians, 
and  point  out  tho  boundaries  of.  your  territory,  and  your  trees 
in  number,  and  whatever  else  can  bo  reduced  to  number;  and 
yourselves  remove  wherever  you  please  for  as  long  as  the  war 
may  last  When  it  is  over;  we  will  restore  to  you  whatever  wo 
may  have  received.  Till  then  wo  will  hold  it  in  trust,  cultivating 
it,  and  bringing  to  you  such  of  the  produce  as  will  bo  sufficient 
ft*  you." 

73.  When  they  had  heard  his  proposal,  they  went  again  into 
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the  city,  and  after  consulting  with  the  people,  Mid  Uut  they 
wished  first  to  communicate  to  the  Athenians  what  he  proposed, 
and  should  they  gain  their  cousent,  then  to  do  so ;  but  till  that 
time  they  begged  him  to  grout  them  a  truce,  and  not  to  lay 
waste  the  land.  80  he  granted  them  a  truce  for  the  number  of 
days  within  which  it  was  likely  they  would  return  borne,  and  in 
the  mean  time  did  not  begin  to  ravage  the  land.  The  Piatacaii 
embassadors  having  come  to  the  Athenians  and  consulted  with 
them,  returned  with  tho  following  message  to  those  in  the  city : 
44  Men  of  Plata's,  the  Athenians  say,  that  never  in  times  past, 
since  we  became  their  allies,  havo  they  on  any  occasion  deserted 
us  when  injured;  nor  will  they  neglect  us  now,  but  will  succor 
us  to  tho  best  of  their  power.  And  they  charge  you  by  the  oaths 
which  your  father*  swore,  to  make  110  innovation  iu  the  terms 
of  the  ulliaiicc." 

74.  Tho  embassadors  having  delivered  this  message,  they 
resolved  not  to  provo  false  to  the  Athenian*,  but  to  endure,  if 
necessary,  both  to  see  their  land  ravaged,  and  to  suffer  whatever 
else  might  befall  them.  They  resolved  also  that  no  one  should 
go  out  again,  but  that  they  should  reply  from  tho  walls,  that  it 
was  impossible  fur  them  to  do  as  the  Laccdu*mouiqns  proposed. 
When  they  had  given  this  answer,  king  Archidamus  proceeded 
in  tho  Una  pla«'u  to  rail  to  witness  the  gods  and  henx-a  of  tho 
country,  in  these  words :  "  Ye  gixls  and  heroes  that  dwell  in 
the  land  of  1'lattca,  l»ear  witness  that  it  was  neither  unjustly  iu 
the  first  instance,  but  when  these  men  had  first  broken  tho 
agreement  they  ho*]  sworn  to,  that  we  came  against  this  land, 
in  which  our  lathers  prayed  to  you  l»eforo  they  con<|tiercd  tho 
Mcdcft,  and  which  you  rendered  an  auspicious  one  for  the  (J reeks 
to  contend  in;  imr  shall  we  act  unjustly  now,  whatever  we  may 
do ;  for  though  we  have  made  many  fair  proposals,  we  have  not 
succeeded  iu  gaining  their  anseut.  Grant  then  that  those  may 
be  punished  for  the  wrong  who  were  the  first  to  begin  it,  and 
that  thoso  may  obtain  their  revenge  who  are  lawfully  trying  to 
iullu.t  it.M 

75.  Having  thus  appealed  to  the  go«ls,  he  set  his  army  to 
tho  war.  Iu  the  first  place  he  inclosed  them  with  a  palisade, 
made  of  tho  trees  which  they  cut  down,  that  no  one  might  go 
out  of  the  town  any  longer.  Next  they  began  to  throw  up  a 
mound  against  tho  city,  hoping  that  the  reduction  of  it  would 
be  very  speedily  effected  with  so  large  an   army  at  work 
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Cutting  down  timber  therefore  from  Citlueron,  they  built  it 
up  on  each  aide,  laying  it  like  lattice-work,  to  nerve  as  walk, 
flint  the  mound  might  not  spread  over  a  wide  space ;  and  they 
carried  to  it  brushwood,  and  stone,  and  soil,  and  whatever  elso 
would  help  to  complete  it  when  thrown  on.    Seventy  days  and 
nights  continuously  they  wero  throwing  it  tip,  being  divided 
jnto  relief-parties,  so  that  somo  should  be  carrying,  while  others 
vrero  taking  sleep  and  refreshment;  tlio  Lacedaemonian  officers  * 
who  shared  tho  command  over  the  contingents  of  each  state 
urging  them  to  the  work.    But  tho  Plntasana,  seeing  the  mound 
rising,  put  together  a.  wooden  wall,  and  placed  it  on  the  wall 
of  weir  city,  where  tho  mound  was  being  made,  and  built 
bricks  ittsido  it,  which  they  took  from  the  neighboring  house*. 
The  timbers  served  as  a  frame,  for  them,  to  prevent  the  build- 
ing from  being  weak  as  it  became  high ;  and  for  curtains  it 
liad  skins  and  hides,  so  that  the  workmen  and  the  timbers 
were  not  exposed  to  fiery  missiles,  but  wero  in  safety.    So  tho 
wall  was  raised  to  .a  great  height,  and  tho  mound  roso  op- 
|tosite  to  it  no  less  quickly.    Tho  Platrcans  also  adopted  somo 
Buch  device  as  follows :  they  took  down  a  part  of  tho  wall, 
where  tho  mound  lay  against  it,  and  carried  tlie  earth  into  tho 
city. 

70.  Tho  Pcloponncsians,  on  perceiving  this,  rammed  down 
clay  in  wattles  of  reed,  and  throw  it  into  the  breach,  that  it 
might  not  be  loose,  and  so  carried  away  like  the  soil,  lleing 
thus  baffled,  tho  Platrcans  censed  from  this  attempt ;  but  hav- 
ing dug  a  passage  under  ground  from  tho  city,  and  having 
guessed  their  way  under  tho  mound,  they  began  again  to  carry 
tho  soil  in  to  them.  And  for  a  long  time  they  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  the  enemy  outsido;  so  that  though  they  continued 
to  throw  on  materials,  they  were  further  from  finishing  it ;  aa 
their  mound  was  carried  away  from  beneath,  and  continually 
sinking  down  into  tho  vacuum.  Fearing,  however,  that  they 
might  not  even  by  this  means  bo  able  to  hold  out,  so  few  in 
fiumliers  ngsiinst  so  many,  they  adopted  tho  following  addi- 
tional contrivance.  They  ceased  to  work  at  the  groat  build- 
ing opposite  to  the  mound;  but  beginning  at  cither  end  of  it, 
where  tho  wall  was  of  its  original  height,  they  built  another  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  running  inward  into  the  city;  that  if 
the  great  wall  were  taken,  this  might  hold  out,  and  their  op- 
]>oncnts  might  have  to  throw  up  a  second  mound  against  ft, 
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and  m  they  advanced  within,  might  have  double  tremble,  and 
be  more  expoeed  to  missiles  on  both  their  flanks.  At  the  tame 
time  that  they  were  raising  the  mound,  the  Pelopouncaians 
brought  engines  also  to  play  upon  the  city ;  one  of  which,  being 
brought  up  close  to  the  wall,  shook  down  a  considerable  part  of 
the  great  building,  and  terrified  the  Plataans.  Others  were 
advanced  against  different  parts  of  the  wall;  but  the  Platieans* 
broke  them  off  by  throwing  nooses  around  them.  They  also 
suspended  great  beams  by  long  iron  chains  from  the  extremity 
of  two  levers,  which  wore  laid  upon  the  wall,  and  stretched  out 
beyond  it ;  and  having  drawn  them  up  at  an  angle,  whenever 
tho  eugine  was  going  to  fall  on  any  point,  by  loosing  the  chain* 
and  not  holding  them  tight  in  hand,  tlicy  let  tho  beam  drop ; 
which,  falling  ou  it  with  grout  impetus,  broke  off  the  head  ot 
the  battering-rain.1 

77.  After  this,  when  their  engines  were  of  no  avail,  and  tin? 
building  of  the  wall  was  going  on  in  op|)o*ition  to  the  mound, 
the  Pelopounesiaus,  thinking  it  impossible  to  take  the  city  by 
their  present  means  of  offense,  prepared  for  circumvallating  it. 
First  however,  they  determined  to  make  an  attempt  upon  it  by 
fire,  [and  seej  whether  with  the  help  of  a  favorable  wind  they 
could  burn  the  town,  as  it  was  not  a  large  one :  for  they 
thought  of  every  |>ossiblo  device,  if  by  any  means  it  might  Iks 
reduced  by  them  without  tho  expense  of* a  siege.  They  took 
therefore  fuggots  of  brushwood,  and  threw  them  from  tint 
mound ;  at  first  into  the  space  between  it  and  the  wall,  and 
when  that  had  soon  been  tilled  by  the  many  bauds  at  work, 
they  piled  them  up  also  as  far  into  tho  town  as  they  could 
reach  from  the  height ;  and  then  lighted  tho  wood  by  throw- 
ing on  it  fire  with  sulphur  and  pitch.  Uy  this  means  such  a 
llamo  was  raised  as  no  one  had  ever  yet  seen  produced  by  the 
hand  of  man ;  [though  natural  conflagrations  might  havo  ex- 
ceeded it ;]  for  ere  now  the  wood  of  n  mouutniu  forest  has  been 
known  to  take  fire  of  itself,  anil  to  emit  a  llamo  in  consequence, 
through  the  mutual  attrition  of  tho  boughs  by  high  winds. 
This  lire,  however,  wits  a  great  one,  and  was  within  very  littlo 
if  destroying  tho  l'latacans,  after  they  had  escaped  all  their 

1  Arnold  thinks  that  tho  battering  cngino  ended  in  a  point,  to  forco 
Its  way  into  tho  wall,  rather  than  with  a  thick  solid  end,  merely  to  bat* 
ter  It ;  and  so  that  to  trimixov  r//f  lp$o7.ifi  answers  exactly  to  to  rpviravov 
in  a  parallel  passago  quoted  by  him  (Vom  ,/Eucaa  Tacticu* 
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oilier  dangers ;  for  thero  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  town 
within  which  it  was  not  possible  to  approach ;  and  if  n  wind 
had  risen  to  blow  upon  it,  as  their  enemy  liofied,  they  would 
not  have  escaped.  As  it  was,  however,  the  following  occurrence 
is  also  said  to  have  favored  them ;  a  heavy  raiu  and  thunder- 
storm came  on,  and  quenched  tho  flame ;  and  so  the  danger 
ceased.  t  • 

78.  When  tho  Fcloponnesians  had  failed  in  this  attempt  also, 
they  left  behind  them  a  certain  part  of  their  force,  [having  dis- 
banded  tho  rest,]  and  proceeded  to  raise  a  wall  of  circumvalla- 
tion  round  the  town,  dividing  the  wholo  extent  among  tho 
contingents  of  the  different  states.  There  was  a  ditch,  too,  both 
inside  and  outside  of  tho  lines,  from  which  they  made  their 
bricks.  All  being  finished  by  about  the  rising  of  Arcturus,1 
they  left  troops  to  man  half  the  extent  of  tho  wall  (tho  other 
half  being  manned  by  the  lkeotians),  and  retired  with  their 
anny,  and  dispersed  to  their  different  cities.  Now  tho  Plateana 
had  previously  carried  out  of  tho  town  to  Athens  their  children*  [ 

and  wives,  and  oldest  men,  and  tho  mass  of  tho  inhabitants  that 
would  bo  of  no  service ;  but  tho  men  themselves  who  were  left 
in  the  placo  and  stood  tho  6icge,  amounted  to  four  hundred, 
with  eighty  Athenians,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  women  to 
make  bread  for  them.  This  was  tho  total  number  of  them 
when  they  began  to  bo  besieged,  and  thero  was  no  ono  else 
within  tho  walls,  either  bond  or  free.  Such  was  tho  provision 
made  for  tho  siege  of  Platwa. 

*! 0.  Tho  same  summer,  and  at  tho  samo  tinio  as  tho  expedi- 
tion was  made  aguinat  tho  tfatroans,  tho  Athenians  marched 
with  two  thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  own,  and  two  hun- 
dred horse,  against  tho  Thracoward  Chalcidians,  and  tho 
IVrttiiean*,  when  tho  corn  was  ripe,  under  tho  command  of 
Xenophon  son  of  Euripides,  and  two  colleagues.  On  arriving 
under  the  walls  of  Spartolus  in  Bottiaca,  they  destroyed  tho 
corn;  and  expected  that  tho  town  would  also  surrender  to 
them,  tbroijgh  the  intrigues  of  a  party  within.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  did  not  wish  this,  having  sent  to  Olynthus,  a  body 
of  heavy-armed  and  other  troops  came  as  a  garrison  for  tho 
placo ;  and  on  their  making  a  sally  from  it,  tho  Athenians  met  • 
them  in  battle  closo  to  tho  town.    Tho  heavy-armed  of  the 

1  i  &,  Its  morning  rising,  nearly  coincident  with  tho  autumnal  equi- 
nox. 
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Chalcidiana,  and  acme  auxiliaries  with  them,  were  defeated 
by  the  Athenians,  and  retired  into  Spartolus;  but  the  Chal- 
cidian  horao  and  light-armed  defeated  the  hone  and  light- 
armed  of  the  Atheuians.     They  had  [from  the  first]  some 
few  targeteers  from  the  district  of  Crusis,  as  it  is  called; 
and  when  the  battlo  had  just  been  fought,  others' joined  them 
from  Ol^nthus,    When  die  light-armed  from  Spartolus  saw 
these,  being  encouraged  by  the  accession  to  their  force,  and 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  worsted  before,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chalcidian  horse  and  the  late  reinforcement  they 
attacked  the  Athenians  again;  who  retired  to  the  two  di- 
visions they  had  left  with  the  baggage.    Whenever  the  Athe- 
nians advanced  against  them,  they  gave  way ;  but  on  their 
beginning  to  retreat,  they  pressed  them  close,  and  harassed 
them  with  their  darts.    Tho  cavalry  of  the  Chalcidians  also 
rode  up  and  charged  them  wherever  they  pleased ;  and  having  ■ 
struck  the  greatest  panic  into  them,  routed  and  pursued  them 
to  a  great  distance.    Tho  Athcuiaus  fled  for  refuge  to  Potidrai, 
and  having  subsequently  recovered  their  dead  by  truce,  re- 
turned to  Athens  with  tho  remnant  of  the  army ;  four  hun- 
dred and   thirty  of  them   having  been  killed,  and  all   tho 
generals.    The  Chalcidians  and  Bottiieans  erected  a  trophy, 
and  alter  taking  up  their  dead,  separated  to  their  different 
cities. 

80.  The  same  summer,  not  long  after  theso  events  tho 
Ambraciots  and  Chaonians  wishing  to  buUIuo  tho  wholo  of 
Acarnania,  and  to  separate  it  from  its  connection  with  Athens, 
persuaded  tho  Lacedasiuouiaus  to  equip  a  fleet  from  their  con- 
federacy, and  to  send  one  thousand  heavy-armed  to  Acar- 
nania; saying  that  if  they  were  to  join  them  with  both  a  naval 
and  land  force,  while  tho  Acaruanians  on  the  coast  were  un- 
able to  succor  [their  countrymen],  after  gaining  possession 
of  Acarnania,  they  would  easily  make  themselves  masters  of 
Zacynthus  and  Cephalleuia ;  and  so  tho  Athenians  would  no 
longer  find  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Pelononnese  what  it 
had  hitherto  beeu.  They  suggested  too  that  there  was  a  hope 
of  taking  Naupactus  also.  Being  thus  persuaded,  the  Lace- 
daemonians dispatched  immediately  Cncmus,  who  was  still 
high-admiral,  and  the  heavy-armed  on  Itoard  a  few  vessels; 
while  they  sent  round  orders  for  the  fleet  to  prepare  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  sail  to  Leucas.    Now  tho  Corinthians  wcro 
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most  hearty  in  tho  cause  of  tho  Ambraciots,  who  were  a  colony 
of  theirs;  and  the  squadrons  from  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and 
those  parts  were  in  preparation;  while  those  from  Lcucas, 
Anactorium,  and  Ambracia  liad  arrived  before,  and  were  wait- 
ing for  them  at  Lcucas.  In  the  mean  time  Cnemus  and  tho 
ono  thousand  heavy-armed  with  him  had  effected  a  passage 
unobserved  by  Phonnio,  who  commanded  tho  twenty  Athe- 
nian ships  that  kept  guard  off  Naupactus;  and  they  im- 
mediately prepared  for  tho  expedition  by  land.  There  wero 
with  him,  of  the  Greeks,  tho  Ambrnciots,  Lcueadians,  Anac- 
corians,  and  his  own  force  of  one  thousand  Pcloponnesians ; 
of  the  barbarians,  one  thousand  Chaonians,  who  were  not 
under  kingly  government,  but  who  were  led  by  Photya  and 
Nicanor,  of  tho  family  to  which  tho  chieftainship  was  con- 
fined, with  a  yearly  exercise  of  that  power.  Witt  the  Cha- 
onians sorao  Thesprotians  also  joined  the  expedition,  being  [liko 
them]  not  under  kingly  government  Some  Molossians  and 
Atintanians  were  led  by  Sabylintbus,  as  guardian  of  Tharypus, 
their  king,  who  was  yet  a  minor;  and  some  Paravatans  by 
Orcedus  their  king.  Ono  thousand  of  the  Orestians,  of  whom 
Antipchus  was  king,  accompanied  tho  Paravscans,  Orcedus 
!>cinjr,  intrusted  with  the  command  of  them  by  that  monarch. 
Pcrdiccas  also,  without  tho  knowledge  of  tho  Athenians,  sent 
one  thousand  Macedonians,  who  arrived  too  late.  With  this 
force  Cnemus  commenced  his  march,  without  waiting  the  nr- 
•  rival  of  tho  fleet  from  Corinth :  and  in  their  passage  through 
the  Argivo  country  they  sacked  Limnsaa,  an  unfortified  village ; 
nod  then  went  against  Stratus,  tho  capital  city  of  Acarnania, 
thinking  that  if  they  took  that  first,  tho  other  towns  would 
readily  surrender  to  them. 

81.  The  Acarnanians,  finding  that  a  largo  array  had  in-  f/ 

vaded  them  by  land,  and  that  the  enemy  would  also  bo  upon  K 

them  with  a  fleet  by  sea,  did  not  prepare  to  make  any  united 
resistance,  but  to  defend  theii  own  separate  possessions ;  whilo 
they  sent  to  Phormio,  and  desired  him  to  succor  them ;  who, 
however,  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave  Nau- 
pactus unprotected,  while  a  fleet  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
out  from  Corinth.  Bo  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies, 
having  formed  themselves  into  three  divisions,  were  advancing 
to  the  city  of  Stratus;  that  after ' encamping  I  near  to  it 
they  might  attempt  the  wall  by  force,  if  they  could  not  prevail 
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on  them  [to  surrender]  by  words.  As  they  advanced,  the 
Cbaonians  and  the  rest  of  the  barbarians  occupied  the  center; 
the  Leucadiana  and  Anactorians,  and  those  with  them,  were 
on  their  right ;  and  Cnemus  with  the  Pfeloponnesians  and  Am- 
braciots  on  their  left;  but  they  were  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  and-  sometimes  not  even  within  sight  The 
Greeks  advanced  in  good  order,  and  keeping  a  look-out,  until 
they  .had  encamped  in  a  convenient  position;  but  the  Cbao- 
nians, confident  in  themselves,  and  being  reputed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  those  parts  of  the  continent  to  oe  the  most  war- 
like tribe,  did  not  wait  to  take  up  their  position,  but  rushing 
on  with  the  rest  of  the  barbarians  thought  they  should  take  the 
town  at  the  first  assault,  and  so  the  achievement  would  be  all 
their  own.  The  Stratians,  informed  of  this  while  they  wcro 
yet  coming  on,  and  thinking  that  if  they  could  defeat  them 
while  thus  by  themselves,  the  Greeks  would  not  attack  them 
with  the  same  eagerness,  laid  an  ambush  near  the  walls ;  and 
when  they  had  come  near,  attacked  them  in  close  combat,  both 
from  the  town  and  from  the  ambuscade.  Being  thrown  into 
consternation,  great  numbers  of  tho  Chaouians  were  slaid; 
and  when  the  rest  of  the  barbarians  saw  them  giving  way, 
they  no  longer  stood  their  ground,  but  took  to  flight.  Now 
neither  of  flio  Greek  divisions1  was  aware  of  the  battle,  as 
their  confederates  had  proceeded  far  in  advance,  and  had  been 
supposed  to  be  hurrying  on  to  occupy  their  encampment. 
But  when  tho  barbarians  broke  in  upon  them  in  their  flight, 
they  rallied  them ;  and  after  uniting  their  separate  divisions, 
remained  there  quiet  during  the  day ;  as  tho  Stratians  did  not 
come  to  close  quarters  with  them  because  the  rest  of  the  Acar- 
nanians  had  not  arrived  to  help  them ;  but  annoyed  them  with 
their  slings  from  a  distance,  and  distressed  them,  (for  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  stir  without  their  armor),  tho  Acar- 
nanians  being  considered  to  excel  very  much  in  this  mode  of 
warfare. 

82.  When  night  came  on,  Cnemus  retired  as  quickly  as 
he  could  with  his  army  to  the  river  Anapus,  which  is  eight? 
stades  distant  from  Stratus,  and  tho  next  day  recovered  his 
dead  by  truce ;  and  tho  (Eniadoc  having  joined  him,  on  tho 

Kound  of  a  friendly  connection,  he  fell  back  upon  that  city 
foro  tho  reiuforcements  of  tho  enemy  had  arrived.     Thence 
1  Or,  ••  camfis,"  tho  word  being  frequently  used  in  both  senses. 
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they  departed  to  their  respective  homes;  while  the  Stratiana 
erected  a  trophy  for  the  result  of  their  engagement  with  tho 
barbarians. 

83.  Now  the  fleet  from  Corinth  and  tho  rest  of  the  con- 
federates coming  from  tho  Crimean  Bay,  which  onght  to  havo 
joined  Cnemus,  in  order  to  prevent  tho  Acamaninns  on  tho 
coast  from  succoring  their  countrymen  in  the  interior,  did  not. 
do  so;  but  thev  were  compelled,  about  tho  same  time  as  the 
battle  was  fought  at  Stratus,  to  como  to  an  engagement  with 
Phormio  and  the  twenty  Athenian  vessels  that  kept  guard  at 
Naupactus.  For  Phormio  kept  watching  them  ns  tncy  coasted 
along  out  of  the  gulf,  wishing  to  attack  them  in  tho  open  sea. 
But  the  Corinthians  and  tho  allies  were  not  sailing  to  Acnr- 
nania  with  any  intention  to  fight  by  sea,  but  were  equipped 
more  for  land  service.  When,  turnover,  they  saw  them  sailing 
along  opposite  to  them,  as  thev  themselves  proceeded  along 
their  own  coast ;  and  on  attempting  to  cross  over  from  Patno 
in  Achaia  to  tho  mainland  opposite,  on  their  way  to  Acarnania, 
observed  tho  Athenians  sailing  against  them  from  Chalcis  and 
the  river  Evcnus ;  (for  thev  had  not  escaped  their  observation 
when  they  had  endeavored  to  bring  to  secretly  during  tho 
night;)  under  these  circumstances  they  were  compelled  to 
engage  in  tho  mid  passage.  They  had  separato  commanders 
for  tho  contingents  of  tho  different  states  that  joined  tho  arma- 
ment, but  those  of  tho  Corinthians  were  Maehaon,  Ioscratcs, 
and  Agatharcidas.  And  now  tho  Pcloponnesians  ranged  their 
ships  in  a  circle,  as  large  as  they  could  without  leaving  any 
opening,  with  their  prows  turned  outward  and  •  their  stoma 
inward ;  and  placed  insido  all  the  smsll  craft  that  accompanied 
them,  and  their  fivo  best  sailers,  to  advance  out  quickly 
and  strengthen  anv  point  on  which  tho  enemy  might  make  his 
attack. 

84.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  Athenians,  ranged  in  a  singlo 
line,  kept  sailing  round  them,  and  reducing  them  into  a  smaller 
compass;  continually  brushing  past  them,  and  making  demon- 
strations of  an  immediate  onset;  though  they  had  previously 
lieen  commanded  bv  Phormio  not  to  attack  them  till  he  him- 
self gave  the  signal.  For  ho  honed  that  their  order  would 
not  be  maintained  like  that  of  a  land-force  on  shore,  but  that 
the  ships  would  fall  foul  of  each  other,  and  that  the  other  craft 
would  cause  confusion }  and  if  tho  wind  should  blow  from  tho 
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gul$  in  expectation  of  which  he  was  tailing  round  them,  and 
which  usually  rose  toward  morning,  that  they  would  not  re- 
main steady  an  instant  lie  thought  too  that  it  rested  with 
him  to  make,  the  attack,  whenever  he  pleased,  as  his  ships 
were  better  sailers  [than  those  opposed  to  him];  and  that 
then  would  bo  the  best  time  for  making  it  So  when  the 
wind  came  down  upop  them,  and  their  ships  being  now 
drought  into  a  narrow  compass,  were  thrown  into  coufusiou 
by  the  operation  of  both  causes — the  violence  of  tho  wind,  and 
the  small  craft  dashing  against  them— and  when  ship  was 
falling  foul  of  ship,  and  the  crews  were  pushing  them  off 
with  poles,  and  in  their  shouting,  and  trying  to  keep  clear, 
and  abusing  each  other,  did  not  hear  a  word  either  of  their 
orders  or  tho  boatswains'  directions ;  while,  through  inexperi- 
ence, they  could  not  lift  their  oars  in  tho  swell  of  the  sea,  and 
so  rendered  the  vessels  less  obedient  to  the  helmsmen ;  just 
then,  at  that  favorable  moment,  ho  gave  the  signal.  And 
the  Athenians  attacked  them,  and  first  of  all  sunk  one  of  tho 
admiral-ships,  then  destroyed  all  wherever  they  went,  and  re- 
duced them  to  such  a  condition,  that  owing  to  their  confusion 
none  of  them  thought  of  resistance,  but  they  fled  to  Patno 
and  Dymc,  iu  Achaia.  Tho  Athenians  having  closely  pur- 
sued thein,  and  taken  twelve  ships,  picking  up  most  of  tho 
men  from  than,  and  putting  them  ou  board  their  own  ves- 
sels, sailed  olf  to  Molycrium;  and  after  erecting  a  trophy 
at  lthiuin,  and  dedicating  a  ship  to  Neptune,  they  returned  to 
Naupactus.  Tho  Peloponnesians  also  immediately  coasted 
along  with  their  remaiuing  ships  from  Dymo  and  Patno  to 
Cyllenc,  tho  arsenal  of  the  Eleans ;  and  Cnemus  and  the  ships 
that  were  at  Lcuc&s,  which  wero  to  have  formed  a  junction 
with  these,  came  theucc,  after  tho  battle  at  Stratus,  to  the  same 
port 

85,  Then  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  tho  fleet,  as  counsel- 
ors to  Cnemus,  Timocratcs,  Brasidas,  and  Lycophron ;  com- 
manding him  to  make  preparations  for  a  second  engageincut 
more  successful  than  the  former,  and  not  to  be  driven  otf  tho 
sea  by  a  few  ships.  For  the  result  appeared  very  different  from 
what  they  might  have  expected ;  (particularly  as  it  was  tho 
firat  sca-hght  they  had  attempted  ;)  and  they  thought  that  it 
was  not  so  much  their  fleet  that  was  inferior,  but  that  there 
had  b-cii  soiiit!  cowardice  [ou  the  part  of  tho  admiral];  for 
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they  did  not  weigh  iho  long  experience  of  tho  Atlieninns  against 
their  own  short  practice  of  naval  matters.  They  dispatched 
them  therefore  in  anger;  and  on  their  arrival  they  (tent  round, 
in  conjunction  with  Cncmus,  orders  for  ships  to  be  furnished  by 
the  different  states,  while'  they  refitted  those  they  already  had, 
with  a  view  to  an  engagement  Phormio  too,  on  the  other  hand, 
sent  messengers  to  Athens  to  acquaint  them  with  their  prenara- 
tions,and  to  tell  them  of  the  victory  they  had  [themselves]  gained ; 
at  the  same  time  desiring  them  to  send  1dm  quickly  the  largest 
possiblo  number  of  ships,  for  ho  was  in  daily  expectation  of  an 
immediate  engagement.  They  dispatched  to  him  twenty ;  but 
gave  additional  orders  to  tho  commander  of  them  to  go  first  to 
Crete.  For  Nicias,  a  Cretan  of  Gortys,  who  was  their  prrurcnttg, 
persuaded  them  to  sail  against  Cydonia,  telling  them  that  he 
would  reduce  it  under  their  power;  for  it  was  at  present  hostile 
to  them.  His  object,  however,  in  calling  them  in  was,  that  ho 
might  oblige  tho  Polichnitir,  who  bordered  on  the  Cydoninns, 
The  commander  therefore  of  tho  squadron  went  with  it  to 
Crete,  and  in  conjunction  with  tho  Polichnitro  laid  wasto  tho 
territory  of  the  Cydonians;  and  wasted  no  little  timo  in  tho 
country,  owing  to  adverse  winds  and  the  impossibility  of  put- 
tiog  to  sea. 

80.  During  tho  time  that  tho  Athenians  were  thus  detained 
on  the  coast  of  Crete,  tho  Peloponnesians  at  Cyllcne,  having 
made  their  preparations  for  an  engagement,  coasted  along  to 
Panormus  In  Achrca,  where  tho  land-force  of  tho  Peloponnesi- 
ans had  como  to  support  them.  Phormio,  too,  coasted  along  ta 
the  Rhium  near  Molycrium,  and  dropped  anchor. outsido  of  it, 
with  twenty  ships,  tho  samo  as  ho  had  before  fought  with. 
This  Rhium  was  friendly  to  the  Athenians ;  tho  other,  namely, 
that  in  tho  Peloponncse,  is  opposito  to  it;  tho  distance  between 
the  two  being  about  seven  stades  of  sea,  which  forms  tho 
mouth  of  the  Crisicn  Gulf.  At  tho  Rhium  in  Achrca,  then, 
Iteing  not  far  from  Panormus,  wheftj  their  land-force  was,  tho 
Peloponnesians  also  came  to  anchor  with  seventy-seven  ships, 
when  they  saw  that  tho  Athenians  had  done  tho  same.  And 
for  six  or  seven  days  they  lay  opposite  each  other,  practicing 
and  preparing  for  tiio.battlo;  tho  Peloponnesians  intending 
not  to  sail  beyond  the  Rhia  into  tho  open  sea,  for  they  were 
rifreid  of  a  disastor  like  tho  former ;  tho  Athenians,  not  to  sail 
into  the  straits,  for  they  thought  that  fighting  in  a  confined 
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space  was  in  favor  of  the  enemy.  Afterward  Cnemus,  and 
lsraaidos,  ami  the  other  Pelopounesian  commanders,  wishing  to 
bring  on  the  engagement  as  quickly  as  they  could,  before  any 
rcinforccwout  came  from  Alliens,  assembled  the  men  first ;  and 
seeing  the  greater  part  of  them  frightened  in  consequence  of 
their  former  defeat,  and  not  eager  for  the  battle,  they  cheered 
them  by  speaking  as  follows : 

87.  uTne  late  sea-fight,  Poloponncsians,  if  owing  to  it  any 
one  bo  afraid  of  this  before  us,  atlbrds  no  just  grounds1  for  his 
alarm.      For  it  was  deficient,  as  you  kuow,  in  preparation; 
and  wo  were  sailing  not  so  much  for  a  navid  engagement  as  for 
a  land  expedition.     It  happcued  too  that  not  a  few  of  tho 
chances  of  war  were  against  us ;  while  partly,  perhaps,  our  in- 
experience caused  our  failure,  as  it  was  our  first  battle  by  sea. 
It  was  uot  then  through  our  cowardice  that  we  experienced  tho 
defeat;    nor   is   it   right   that  our  spirits,  which   were   not 
crushed  by  force,  but  still  retain  a  measure  of  defiance1  to  tho 
enemy,  should  lose  their  edge  from  the  result  of  that  mishap. 
We  should  rather  think  that  men  may  indeed  bo  overthrown 
by  more  chances,  but  that  in  spirit  the  same  men  ought  al- 
ways to  bo  brave ;  and  that  while  their  courage  remains,  they 
cau  not  reasonably  on  any  occasion  act  liko  cowards  under  tho 
cloak  of  inex|ieriencc.     In  your  cose,  however,  you  are  not 
so  far  inferior  to  tho  enemy,  even  through  your  inexperience, 
ns  you  arc  su|>crior  to  him  in  daring.     As  for  their  skill,  of 
which  you  aro  most  afraid,  if  indeed  it  be  joined  with  courage, 
it  will  also  be  accompanied  with  presence  of  mind  in  danger 
to  execute  what  it  has  learned ;  but  without  gallantry  no  art 
whatever  is  of  any  avail  in  the  face  of  perils.     For  fear  ban- 
ishes presence  of  mind ;  and  art  without  bravery  is  good  for 
nothing.     Against  their  greater  experience  then  put  your  own 
greater  daring ;  against  your  fear  in  consequence  of  your  de- 
feat put  tho  fact  of  your  having  then  boon  unprepared ;  and 

*  Literally,  "  no  ground  for  drawing  this  conclusion,  so  as  to  alarm 
him  ;M  tho  infinitive  to  U^o^aat  being  explanatory  of  rUfAapaiv. 

*  'kvr&oyiav  is  opposed  to  the  "acknowledgment  of  our  own  defeat," 
and  signifies  literally  ••  making  answer;  maintaining  the  quarrel." — 
Arnold.  Compare  tho  uso  of  our  word  *•  controversy,"  by  which  it  may 
generally  be  rendered,  in  Shakespeare's  Julius  Cesar. 

••  Tho  torrent  roarM,  and  wo  did  buflut  it 
With  lusty  ftinows;  throwing  it  asido, 
And  aletiiming  it  with  hearts  o/ controversy." 
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there  is  in  your  favor  a  clear  balance  of  superior  numbers, 
nnd  of  engaging  off  Tour  own  coast  in  the  presence  of  your 
heavy-armed;  and  victory,  generally  speaking,  declares  for 
those  who  aro  the  more  numerous  and  octter  appointed.  On 
no  one  single  ground  then  do  wo  find  it  probable  that  we 
»houM  be  defeated.  As  for  tho  blunders  we  committed  before, 
tho  very  fact  of  their  having  been  committed  will  now  teach 
us  a  lesson.  With  good  courage,  therefore,  both  steersmen 
nnd  sailors,  do  every  man  your  own  duty,  without  leaving  tho 
]tost  assigned  to  each.  And  we  will  prepare  for  the  engage* 
tnent  not  worso  than  your  former  commanders;  and  will 
give  no  one  any  excuso  for  Wing  a  coward :  but  if  any  one 
should  wish  to  be  one,  ho  shall  l>o  visited  with  the  punish- 
ment ho  deserves ;  whilo  the  bravo  shall  bo  honored  with  the 
rewards  befitting  their  bravery." 

88.  Such  was  the  exhortation  given  to  tho  Pcloponnesians 
l»v  their  commanders.  Phormio,  on  tho  other  hand,  being 
awo  alarmed  at  tho  apprehensions  of  his  men,  and  perceiving 
that  they  formed  in  groups  among  themselves,  and  showed 
their  fears  of  tho  superior  numbers  of  the  ships  opposed  to 
them,  wished  to  assemble  and  cheer  them,  and  offer  them 
H.mo  advice  at  tho  present  juncture.  For  before  this  ho 
always  used  to  tell  them,  and  prepare  their  minds  for  the  con- 
viction, that  there  was  no  number  of  ships  whatever  so  great 
that  they  ought  not  to  face  it,  if  it  sailed  against  them;  and 
his  men  had  for  a  long  timo  entertained  this  resolution,  that 
from  no  multitude  of  Peloponncsinn  ships  whatever  would 
they,  Athenians  as  they  were,  retire.  Seeing  them,  however, 
at  that  time  out  of  spirits,  ho  wished  to  remind  them  of  their 
former  confidence,  and  therefore  called  them  together,  and 
addressed  them  as  follows : 

80.  u  Seeing  you,  my  men,  alarmed  at  tho  numbers  of 
your  opponents,  I  have  called  you  together ;  and  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  bo  in  dread  of  what  is  not  really  to  be  feared.  For 
these  men,  in  the  first  place,  because  they  have  been*  pre* 
vtously  conquered  by  us,  and  do  not  oven  themselves  think 
that  thev  are  a.  match  for  us,  have  equipped  this  great  num- 
ber of  snips,  and  not  such  as  would  be  merely  equal  to  ours. 
Then,  for  the  fact  on  which  they  chiefly  rely  in  coming  against 
us— that  it  isiheir  natural  character  to  be  courageous — they 
feel  this  confidence  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  are 
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genera%  successful  owing  to  their  experience  in  land-service*, 
and  they  think1  it  will  do  the  same  for  them  at  tea.    Bat 
this,  in  all  reason,  will  rather  bo  our  advantage  now,  as  it  is 
theirs  in  that  case :  for  in  valor  they  are  not  at  all  superior 
to  us;  but  from  our  being  respectively  more  experienced  in 
one  particular  service,  we  aro  also  more  coufident  respecting 
it    Moreover,  the  Lacedaemonians  lead  their  allies  from  re- 
paid to  their  own  glory,  and  bring  the  greater  part  of  them 
into  dangers  against  Uieir  will;  else  [without  such  compul- 
sion], they  would  have  never  dared  to  tight  again  by  sea,  after 
being  so  decidedly  beaten.    Do  not  then  bo  afraid  of  their 
boldness.    It  is  you  that  causo  them  a  much  greater  and  bet  . 
ter-founded  alarm,  both  on  the  ground  of  your  having  previ-  . 
ously  conquered  them,  and  because  they  think  wo  should  not 
have  faced  them  if  wo  did  not  mean  to  do  something  worthy 
our  decisivo  victory.    For  when  equal  to  their  opponents,  ineu 
generally  eomo  against  thorn,  as  theso  do,  trusting  to  their 
power  rather  than  to  their  spirit;  but  thoso  who  dare  to  meet 
them  with  far  inferior  resources,  and  yet  without  being  corn- 
polled,  do  so  because-  they  have  the  strong  assurance  of  their 
own  resolution.     From  this  consideration  these  men  fear  ua 
moro  for  the  inequality  of  our  preparations,  than  they  would 
have  done  for  moro  proportionate  ones.    Many  armies,  too, 
have  ere  now  been  overthrown  by  nn  inferior  force  through 
want  of  skill,   and    others    through   want   of  daring;   with 
neither  of  which  have  wo  now  any  thing  to  do.     As  for  tho 
battle,  I  will   not,  if  I  can  help,  fight  it  in  the  strait ;  nor  will 
I  sail   in  thero  at  all ;  being  aware  that  for  a  few  skillfully 
managed  and  fast-sailing  vessels,  against  a  largo  number  un- 
skillfully  managed,  want  of  sea-room  is  a  disadvantage.    For 
one  could   neither  sail  up  as   he  ought  to  tho  charge,  without 
having  a  view  of  tho  enemy  from  a  distance ;  nor  retire  at  tho 
proper  time,  if  hard-pressed ;  and  there  is  no  breaking  through 
the  line,  nor  returning  to  a  second  charge — which  aro  the 
maneuvrcs  of   tho    better-sailing    vessels — but    tho  sea-fight 
must  in  that  case  become  a  land-fight;  and  then  the  greater 
number  of  ships  gain  the  superiority.    On  these  points  then 
I  will  exercise  as  much  forethought  as  possible ;  and  do  you, 
remaining  in  good  order  in  your  hhij»s,  be  quick  iu  receiving 

1  For  on  explanation  of  tho  conftisod  construction  in  this  passsgo,  sco 
Arnolds  not*. 
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the  word  of  command ;  especially  as  our  post  of  observation 
is  at  so  short  a  distanco;  and  during  the  action  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  order  and  silence,  which  is  of  servico 
for  operations  of  war  in  general,  and  for  a  naval  engagement 
more  particularly ;  and  repel  these  your  enemies  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  your  former  achievements.  Great  indeed  is  the 
strugglo  in  which  you  are  engaged,  either  to  destroy  the  hope 
of  the  Peloponnesians  as  regards  their  navy,  or  to  bring 
nearer  homo  to  the  Athenians  apprehensions  for  tho  command 
of  the  sea.  Again  I  remind  you  that  you  have  already  con- 
quered tho  greater  part  of  them ;  and  the  spirits  of  defeated 
men  will  not  be  what  they  were,  in  tho  fnco  of  tho  samo 
dangers." 

00.  Such  was  tho  exhortation  that  Phormio,  on  his  sido, 
addressed  to  his  men.  Now  when  tho  Athenians  did  not  sail 
into  tho  narrow  part  of  tho  gulf  to  meet  them,  tho  Pelopon- 
nesians, wishing  to  lead  them  on  even  against  their  will, 
weighed  in  tho  morning,  ami  having  formed  their  ships  in  a 
column  four  abreast,  sailed  to  their  own  land  toward  the  in- 
ner part  of  tho  gulf,  with  tho  right  wing  taking  tho  lead, 
in  which  position  also  they  lay  at  anchor.  In  this  wing  they 
had  placed  their  twenty  best  sailers;  that  if  Phormio,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  sailing  against  Naupactus,  should  himself 
also  coast  along  in  that  direction  to  relieve  the.  place,  tho 
Athenians  might  not,  by  getting  outside  their  wing,  escape 
their  advance  against  them,  but  that  these  ships  might  shut 
them  in.  As  they  expected,  he  was  alarmed  for  tho  place  in 
its  unprotected  state',  and  when  ho  saw  them  undor  weigh, 
against  his  will,  and  in  great  hosto  too,  ho  embarked  his  crews 
and  sailed  along  shore ;  whilo  tho  land-forces  of  tho  Mcsse- 
nians  at  tho  samo  timo  camo  to  support  him.  When  tho  Pe- 
loponnesians saw  them  coasting  along  in  a  single  file,  and 
already  within  tho  gulf  and  near  tho  shore  (which  was  just 
what  they  wished),  at  one  signal  they  suddenly  brought  their 
ships  round  and  sailed  in  p  line,  as  fast  as  each  could,  against 
tho  Athenians,  hoping  to  cut  off  all  their  ships.  Eleven  of 
them,  however,  which  wcro  taking  tho  lead,  escaped  the  wing 
of  tho  Peloponnesians  and  their  sudden  turn  into  the  open 
gulf;  but  the  rest  they  surprised,  and  drovo  them  on  shore, 
in  their  attempt  to  escape,  and  destroyed  them,  killing  such, 
of  the  crews  as  had  not  swum  out  of  them.    Some  of  the  ships 
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they  lathed  to  their  own  and  began  to  tow  off  empty,  and  one 
they  took  men  and  all;  while  in  the  ease  of  some  others,  tho 
Mestenians,  coming  to  their  succor,  and  dashing  into  the  sea 
with  their  armor,  and  boarding  them,  fought  from  the  decks, 
and  rescued  them  when  they  were  already  being  towed  off. 

01.  To  this  extent  then  the  Pelopoonesians  had  the  advan- 
tage, and  destroyed  the  Athenian  ships;  while  their  twenty 
Teasels  in  the  right  wing  were  in  pursuit  of  those  eleven  of 
the  enemy  that  had  just  escaped  their  turn  into  the  open  gulf. 
They,  with  the  exception  of  one  ship,  got  the  start  of  them 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  Naupactus;  and  facing  about,  opposite 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  in  case 
they  should  sail  to  shore  against  them.  Presently  they  camo 
up,  and  were  singing  the  pecan  as  they  sailed,  considering  that 
they  had  gained  the  victory;  and  the  one  Athenian  vessel 
that  had  been  left  behind  was  chafed  by  a  single  Leucadiatt 
far  in  advance  of  the  rest.  Now  there  hup|)cned  to  be  a  mer- 
chant-vessel moored  out  at  sea,  which  the  Athonian  ship  had 
time  to  sail  round,  and  struck  the  Leucadian  in  pur  .at  of  her 
amid-ship,  and  sunk  her.  Tho  Peloj>onncsians  then 'fore  wero 
l>anic-stnckcn  by  this  sudden  and  unlooked  for  achievement ; 
and  moreover,  as  they  wero  pursuing  in  disorder,  ou  account 
of  the  advantage  they  had  gamed,  soiuo  of  tho  drips  drop|ied 
their  oars,  and  stopped  in  their  course,  from  a  wish  to  wait  for 
the  rest— -doing  what  was  unadvisablc,  considering  that  they 
were  observing  each  other  at  so  short  a  distance— while  others 
even  ran  on  the  shoals,  through  their  ignorance  of  the  localities. 

02.  Tho  Athenians,  on  seeing  this,  took  courage,  and  at 
one  word  shouted  for  battle,  and  rushed  upon  them.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  previous  blunders  and  their  present  con- 
fusion, they  withstood  them  but  a  short  time,  and  then  fled 
to  Panormus,  whence  they  had  put  out.  The  Athenians  pur- 
sued them  closely,  and  took  six  of  the  ships  nearest  to  them, 
and  recovered  their  own,  which  the  enemy  had  disabled  near 
tho  shore  and  at  the  begiuning  of  tho  engagement,  and  had 
taken  in  tow.  Of  tho  men,  they  put  some  to  death,  and  mado 
others  prisoner*.  Now  on  board  tho  Lcucadiau  ship,  which 
went  dowu  off  the  merchant-vessel,  was  Titnocrates  the  Lace- 
demonian ;  who,  when  the  ship  was  destroyed,  killed  himself, 
and  falling  overboard  was  floated  into  tho  harbor  of  Naupac- 
tus.    On  their  return,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  at  tho 
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spot  from  which  they  put  out  before  gaining  the  victory ;  and 
all  tho  dead  and  the  wrecks  that  were  near  their  coast  they 
took  up,  and  gave  hack  to  tho  enemy  theirs  under  truce.  Tho 
Peloponnesiaus  also  erected  a  trophy,  as  victors,  for  the  defeat 
of  the  ships  they  had  disabled  near  the  shore ;  and  the  ship 
they  had  taken  they  dedicated  at  Rhium,  in  Achna,  by  tho 
side  of  tho  trophy.  Afterward,  being  afraid  of  tho  reinforce* 
ment  from  Athens,  all  but  tho  Loucadians  sailed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  night  into  tho  Crisrean  Bay  and  tho  port  of  Cor- 
inth. Not  long  after  their  retreat,  tho  Athenians  from  Creto 
arrived  at  Naupactus,  with  tho  twenty  ships  that  were  to  havq 
joined  Phormio  before  the  engagement.  And  thus  ended  tho 
summer. 

*  03.  Before,  however,  tho  fleet  dispersed  which  had  retired 
to  Corinth  and  tho  Crisaum  May,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  and  tho 
rest  of  tho  Poloponnesian  commanders  wished,  at  tho  sugges- 
tion of  the  Megarenns,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Tirrcus,  tho 
port  of  Athens;  which,  as  was  natural  from  their  decided 
superiority  at  sea,  was  left  unguarded  and  open.  It  was  de- 
termined, therefore,  that  each  man  should  take  his  oar,  and 
cushion,  and  tropotcr,1  and  go  by  land  from  Corinth  to  the  sea 
on  tho  sido  of  Athens ;  and  that  after  proceeding  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  Megara,  they  should  launcfi  from  its  port,  Nisaea, 
forty  vessels  that  happened  to  bo  there,  and  sail  straightway 
to  rincus.  For  there  was  neither  any  fleet  keeping  guard 
lieforo  it,  nor  any  thought  of  the  enemy  ever  sailing  against  it 
in  so  sudden  a  manner;  and  as  for  their  venturing  to  doit 
openly  and  deliberately,  they  supposed  that  either  they  would 
not  think  -of  it,  or  themselves  would  not  fail  to  bo  awaro  be* 
forehand,  if  they  should.  Having  adopted  this  resolution, 
thev  proceeded  immediately  [to  exocuto  it];  and  when  they 
had  arrived  by  night,  and  launched  the  vessels  from  Nissa, 
they  sailed,  not  against.  Athens  as  they  had  intended,  for  they 
were  afraid  of  tho  risk  (somo  wind  or  other  was  also  said  to 
have  prevented  them1),  but  to  the  headland  of  Salami*  looking 
toward  Megara ;  where  then*  was  a  fort,  and  a  guard  of  three 

1  Supposed  to  havo  been  a  fronp,  or  rope,  wound  round  tho  loom  of 
a  portlock  oar.  and  serving  tho  triple  purpono  of  a  counterpoise,  a  nut, 
and  a  loop.    800  Arnold,  vol  L  Appendix  3. 

1  Tit  Is  hero  used,  I  think,  with  that  signification  of  contempt  which  It 
sometimes  conveys;  to  mark  the  writer's  utter  disbelief  of  tho  report 
alluded  to. 
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tliipt  to  prevent  any  thing  from  being  taken  in  or  out  of 
Mcgara.  So  they  assulted  (lie  fort!  and  towed  off  the  triremes 
empty  ;  and  making  a  sudden  attack  on  the  rest  of  Salamis, 
they  laid  it  waste, 

04.  Now  fire-signals  of  an  enemy's  approach  were  raised 
toward  Athens,  and  a  consternation  was  caused  by  them  not 
exceeded  by  any  during  the  whole  war.  For  those  in  the  city 
imagined  that  the  enemy  had  already  sailed  into  Piraeus ;  whilo 
those  in  llneus  thought  that  Salamis  had  been  taken,  and 
that  they  were  all  but  sailing  into  their  harbors :  which  in- 
deed, if  they  would  but  have  not  been  afraid  of  it,  might 
easily  have  been  done ;  and  it  was  not  a  wind  that  would  have 
prevented  it  Hut  at  day-break  the  Athenians  went  all  in  a 
body  to  l'ir:euH  to  resist  the  enemy ;  and  launched  their  ships, 
and  going  on  board  with  haste  and  much  uproar,  sailed  with 
the  fleet  to  Salami*,  while  with  their  laiid-forees  they  mounted 
guard  at  l'inuus.  When  the  ]Vlo|M>uncsiaiH  saw  them  com- 
ing to  the  rescue,  after  overrunning  the  greater  part  of 
Salami*,  and  taking  both  men  and  booty,  and  the  three  ships 
from  the  |R>rt  of  liudorum,  they  Bailed  for  Xisa*a  as  quickly  as 
they  could;  for  their  vessels  too  caused  them  some  alarm,  as 
they  ha  I  been  launched  after  lying  idle  a  long  time,  and  were 
not  at  all  waUrthight.  On  their  arrival  at  Mcgara  they  re- 
turned again  to  Corinth  'by  land.  When  the  Athenians 
found  them  no  longer  on  the  coast  of  Salamis,  they  also  sailed 
back;  anl  after  this  alarm  they  paid  more  attention  in  future 
to  the  safety  of  Pinem,  both  by  closing  the  harbors,  and  by  all 
other  precautions. 

05.  About  the  same  |H»riod,  in  the  beginning  of  this  winter, 
Bitalces  son  of  Teres,  the  king  of  the  OJrysinii  Thracians, 
made  an  expedition  against  iVnJiecas,  son  of  Alexander,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  the  Thrace  ward  (.'halcidians ;  of  two  prom- 
ises wishing  to  enforce  the  one,  and  himself  to  perform  tho 
other.  For  iVrdiccas  had  mailo  him  certain  promises  if  ho 
woul  I  elf  ct  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  tho  Athenian!*, 
when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  war  at  its  commencement,  and 
if  he  would  not  restore  his  brother  Philip,  who  was  at  enmity 
with  him,  to  place  him  on  the  throne ;  but.  ho  was  not  disposed 
to  perform  what  he  had  promised.  On  tho  oilier  haud,  Sitalces 
hail  pledged  himself  to  tho  Athenians,  when  ho  entered  into 
alliance  with  them,  to  bring  the  Chalcidian  war  in  Thrace  to 
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a  successful  issue.  It  was  with  both  thoso  objects  then  that 
ho  mndo  the  invasion ;  in  which  he  took  with  him  Philip's  son 
Amyntas,  to  set  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  some 
envoys  from  Athens,  who  happened  to  Ikj  at  his  court  on  this 
business,  and  Hagnon  ta  commander;  for  tho  Athenians  also 
wcro  to  join  him  against  tlio  Chalcidians  with  a  fleet,  and  as 
large  an  army  as  they  could  raise. 

00.  Setting  out  then  from  tho  Odrysians,  he  summoned  to 
bis  standard,  first  tho  Thracians  within  Mount  Hocmus  and 
Hliodope,  as  many  as  were  subject  to  him,  as  far  as  the  coast 
of  the  Euxino  and  tho  Hellespont;  next  tho  Getee  beyond 
ILemus,  and  all  the  otlier  hordes  that  were  settled  south  of  tho 
Danube,1  more  toward  tho  sea-board  of  tho  Etixinc ;  tho  Get© 
nnd  tho  tritws  in  this  part  being  both  borderers  on  tho  Scy- 
thians, and  equipped  in  tho  same  manner,  for  they  are  all 
mounted  bowmen.     Ho  also  invited  many  of  the  Highland 
Thracians,  who   are   independent,  and  armed  with   swords; 
they  aro  called*  the  Dii,  and  aro  mostly  inhabitants  [of  tho 
valleys]  of  Hxmus :  some  of  these  he  engaged  as  mercenaries,  * 
while  others  followed  him  as  volunteers.    Moreover,  he  sum- 
moned tho  Agrianians  and  Laueans  and  all  the  other  Preonian 
trilx*  that  acknowledged  his  sway.    And  theso  were  tho  last 
people  in  his  dominion,  for  at  the  Grarcans  and  Lrcnmns,  both 
of  them  Paxmian  tribes,  and  at  the  river  Strymon,  which 
flows  from  Mount  Seomius  through  their  country,  his  empire 
terminated  on  tho  side  of  tho  Prconians,  who  from  this  point 
wcro  independent.     On   tho  sido  of  the  Triballi,  who  were 
also    independent   the  border   tribes   were   tho  Trcrcs    and . 
Tilatsans,  who  livo  to  the  north  of  Mount  Scombrus,  and 
stretch  toward  the  west  as  far  as  the  river  Ocius.    This  river 
flows  from  tho  same  mountain  a*  tho  Nestus  and  tho  Hebrus, 
and  uninhabited  and  extensive  range,  joining  on  to  Rhodope. 

07.  The  extent  then  of  tho  Odrysian  dominion,  talqng  tho 
lino  of  its  sea-coast,  was  from  tho  city  of  Abdcra  to  tho 
Euxine,  up  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Danube.  This  tract  is  by  tho 
shortest  way  a  voyage  of  four  days  and  nights  for  a  merchant- 
vessel,  supposing  the  wind  to  be  always  steady  astern.  By 
land,  taking  tho  shortest  way  from  Abdora  to  tho  [mouth  of) 
the  Danube,  a'  quick  traveler  performs  tho  Journey  in  eleven 
days.  Such  was  tho  extont  or  its  sea-board.  As  for  the  in- 
-  Literally,  "  within  the  Danube.* 
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terior!  from  Bytantium  to  the  Lraana  and  the  Strymon  (for 
at  this  point  it  reached  ita  greatest  extent  up  tte  country 
from  the  sea),  for  a  quick  traveler  it  was  a  journey  of  thir- 
teen days.     The  tribute  raised  from  all  the  barbarian  do- 
minions and  the  Grecian  cities,  taking  the  sum  which  they 
paid  under  Seuthea,  who  was  successor  of  Sitalces,  and  raised 
it  to  its  greatest  amount,  was  about  400  talents  in  gold  and 
,  silver.    Presents  were  also  made  to  no  less  an  amount  in  gold 
!  and  silver;  and  besides  these  there  was  all  the  clothing,  both 
figured  and  plain,  and  other  articles  for  use ;  and  that  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  those  of  the  Odrysians  also  who  were  his 
lords  and  nobles.    For  they  established  their  custom  the  very 
reverse  of  that  in  tho  Persian  kingdom  (though  it  prevails 
among  the  rest  of  tho  Thracians  also),  namely,  to   receivo 
rather  than  to  givo ;  and  it  was  considered  more  disgraceful 
not  to  give  when  asked,  than  not  to  succeed  by  asking.     But 
[though  the  other  Thracians  practiced  the  same  thing],  still 
the  Odrysians,  owing  to  their  greater  power,  practiced  it  to 
a  greater  extcut ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  thing  dono 
without  making  presents.    The  kingdom  then  had  reached  a 
high  pitch  of  power.    For  of  all  those  in  Europe  between 
the  Ionian  Gulf  and  the  Euxine  Sea,  it  wns  the  greatest  in 
amount  of  revenue  ami  general  prosperity ;  whilo  in  military 
power  and  number  of  troo|>s  it  was  decidedly  next  to  that  of 
the  Scythians.     But  with  Mis  not  only  is  it  impossible  for 
those  in  Europe  to  vie,  but  even  iu  Asia,  putting  one  nation 
against  another,  there  is  none  that  can  stand  up  against  the 
< M ' :  'ihraciana,    if  they  are   all   unanimous.      Not,  however,  that 
they  are  on  a  level  with  other  men  iu  general  good  manage- 
ment and  understanding  in  tho  things  of  common  life. 

08.  Sitalces,  then,  being  king  over  all  this  extent  of  coun- 
try, prepared  his  army  to  toko  the  field.  And  when  all  was 
ready  for  him,  he  set  out  and  marched  against  Macedonia ;  at 
first  through  his  own  dominions,  then  over  Cercine,  a  desert 
.  mountain,  which  forms  tho  boundary  tietween  the  Sintians 
and  Pflconions,  crossing  it  by  a  rood  which  ho  hod  himself 
before  made,  by  felling  tho  timber,  when  he  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Poxminns.  In  crossing  this  mountain  from  tho 
Odrysians,  they  had  the  Pasonians  on  their  right,  and  on  their 
led  tho  Sintians  and  Msedians;  and  after  crossing  it  they 
arrived  at  Doberus  in  Paxmia.     While  ho  was  on  the  march, 
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there  was  no  diminution  of  his  army  (except  by  disease), 
but  accessions  to  it ;  for  many  of  the  independent  Thraciana, 
though  uninvited,  followed  him  for  plunder ;  so  that  the  wholo 
number  Is  snid  to  liave  been  not  less  than  ono  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  infantry,  but 
about  a  third  cavalry.  Of  the  cavalry  the  Odrysians  them- 
selves furnished  the  largest  portion ;  next  to  them,  the  Gctic. 
Of  the  infantry,  the  most  warlike  were  thoso  armed  with 
■words,  the  independent  tribo  that  camo  down  from  Rhodopo ; 
the  rest  of  tho  mixed  multitude  that  followed  him  was  for 
more  formidable  for  its  numbers  than  any  thing  else. 

00.  They  mustered,  then,  at  Doberus,  and  mado  their  prep- 
arations for  bursting  from  the  highland  down  upon  the  lower 
Macedonia,  which  formed  tho  dominion  of  Pcrdiccas.  For 
under  tho  namo  of  Macedonians  aro  included  also  the  Lyn- 
ocsto  and  Elcmiotrc,  and  other  highland  tribes,  which  aro  in 
alliance  with  the  lowlanders  and  subject  to  them,  but  havo 
separate  kingdoms  of  their  own.  But  the  Macedonia  along 
the  coast,  now  properly  so  called,  was  first  acquired  and  gov- 
erned by  Alexander,  the  father  of  Pcrdiccas,  and  his  ances- 
tors, who  were  originally  of  tho  family  of  Tcmenus  of  Argo*. 
These  expelled  by  force  of  arms  the  Iberians  from  Pieria,  who 
afterward  lived  under  Mount  Pangieus,  beyond  tho  Strymon, 
in  Phagres  and  somo  other  places  (and  even  now  tho  country 
under  Pangnus  down  to  the  sea  continues  to  bo  called  the 
I*icrian  Gulf).  They  also  drove  out  of  the  country  called 
llottia,  the  Hottiicans,  who  now*  live  on  tho  confines  of  tho 
Chalcidians ;  while  in  Paoonia  they  acquired  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  along  tho  river  Axius,  stretching  down  to  Pclla  and 
tho  sea-coast;  and  beyond  tho  Axius,  as  far  as  the  Btrymon, 
they  occupy  what  is  called  Mygdonia,  having  oxpoilocl  tho 
Edoniana  from  it  Again,  they  drove  out  the  Eonlians  from 
what  is  now  called  Eordia  (of  whom  tho  greater  part  perished, 
though  a  small  division  of  them  is  settled  about  Physca),  as 
also  tho  Almopians  from  Almopia.  Thoso  Macedonians, 
moreover,  subdued  [the  places  belonging  to]  tho  other  trjbos, 
which  they  still  continue  to  hold,  audi  as  Anthomus,  Cresto- 
nia,  Bisaltia,  and  mueh  of  tho  country  that  belonged  to  tho 
original  Macedonians.  Tho  whole  of  ft  is  called  Macedonia, 
and  Perdiocas,  son  of  Alexander,  was  king  of  the  country 
when  8italoet  invaded  it 
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'  100*  These  Muftftdftttitwti  then,  on  the  Approach  of  to  large 
an  enemy,  not  being  able  to  offer  any  resistance,  betook  them- 
selves to  their  strongholds  and  fortifications,  such  as  they 
had  in  the  country.  These,  however,  were  not  numerous; 
but  it  was  at  a  later  period  that  Archelausson  of  Perdioi 
cas,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  built  those  which  are  now 
in  the  country,  and  cut  straight  roads,  and  made  other  ar* 
rangements,  both  for  its  having  horses  and  arms  for  war,  and 
resources  of  nil  other  kiuds,  better  than  had  been  provided  by 
all  the  rest  of  the  kings,  eight  in  number,  who  had  preceded 
him.  Now  the  army  of  the  Thracians,  advancing  from  Do- 
beras,  overran  first  of  all  what  hod  once  been  the  government 
of  Philip ;  and  took  ldomene  by  storm,  and  Uortynia,  Ata* 
lanta,  and  some  other  places  by  capitulation,  as  they  caino  ' 
over  to  him  from  their  friendship  for  Amyntas,  Philip's  son, 
who  was  with  him.  To  Kuropus  they  laid  siege,  but  could 
not  reduce  it  Afterward  ho  advanced  into  the  rest  of  Mace* 
donia,  on  the  left  of  Pella  and  Cyrrhus.  Heyond  these  they 
did  not  march,  namely,  into  Vottuea  and  Pieria,  but  staid  to 
lay  waste  Mygdouia,  Crcstonia,  and  Anthemus.  The  Mace- 
donians, meanwhile,  had  not  even  a  thought  of  resisting  them 
with  their  infantry ;  but  having  sent  for  an  additional  supply 
of  horse  from  their  allies  in  the  interior,  attacked  the  Thracian 
host,  few  as  they  were  against  so  many,  wherever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered.  And  wherever  they  charged  them,  no  ono 
stood  his  ground  against  troops  who  were  excellent  horsemen 
aud  armed  with  breastplates;  but  surrounded  as  they  were 
by  suj>erior  numbers,  they  exposed  themselves  to  peril  by 
fighting  against  that  crowd  of  many  times  their  own  number : 
so  that  at  length  they  kept  quiet,  not  thinking  themselves  able 
to  run  such  hazards  against  a  force  so  far  superior. 

101.  In  the  mean  time,  Sitalccs  conferred  with  Perdiccas 
on  the  objects  of  his  expedition  ;  and  since  the  Athenians  had 
not  joined  him  with  their  fleet  (not  believing  that  ho  would 
come),  but  had  sent  presents  and  envoys  to  him,  ho  sent  a 
part  of  his  forces  against  the  Chalcidians  and  Bottircans,  and 
after  shutting  them  up  within  their  walls,  laid  waste  their 
country.  While  he  was  staying  in  these  parts,  the  people  to- 
ward the  south,  as  the  Thcssalians,  the  Magnesians,  with 
others  who  were  subject  to  the  Thessalians,  and  the  Greeks 
as  far  as  Thermopylae,  were  afraid  that  tho  army  might  ad- 
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vance  against  them,  and  were  preparing  [for  such  an  event]. 
The  northward  Thracians,  too,  beyond  the  Strymon  were 
alarmed,  as  many  as  lived  in  a  champaign  country,  namely, 
tho  Panaci,  tho  Odomanti,  the  Droi,  and  tho  Dersaci ;  who  aro 
all  independent  Nay,  it  afforded  subject  of  discussion  even 
with  tho  Greeks  who  were  enemies  of  tho  Athenians,  whether 
they  wcro  not  led  on  by  that  people  on  tho  strength  of  their 
alliance,  and  might  not  come  against  them  also,  Sitalces  then 
was  commanding  at  onco  Chalcidice,  Bottica,  and  Macedo- 
nia, and  was  ravaging  them  all.  But  when  none  of  the  ob- 
.  jects  for  which  ho  made  tho  expedition  was  being  gained  by 
hiin,  and  ho  found  his  array  without  provisions  and  suffering 
from  the  severity  of  tho  weather,  ho  was  persuaded  by  Seuthcs 
tho  son  of  Spardacus,  who  was  the  nephew  and  next  in  au- 
thority to  himself,  to  return  with  all  speed.  For  Seuthcs  had 
been  secretly  won  over  by  Perdiecas,  who  promised  to  give 
him  his  sister,  and  a  sum  of  money  with  her.  Thus  persuaded 
then,  after  remaining  [in  the  enemy's  country]  thirty  days  in 
all,  and  eight  of  them  in  Chalcidice,  ho  retired  homo  with  his 
army  as  quickly  as  ho  could:  and  Perdiccas  subsequently 
gave  his  sister  Stratonico  to  Scuthes,  as  ho  hnd  promised. 
Such  were  the  events  that  happened  in  tho  expedition  of 
Sitalces. 

102.  During  this  winter,  after  tho  fleet  of  the  Peloponno- 
sians  had  dispersed,  the  Athenians  at  Naupactus  under  the 
command  of  Phormio,  after  coasting  along  to  Astacus,  and 
there  disembarking,  marched  into  tho  interior  of  Acamania, 
with  four  hundred  heavy-armed  of  tho  Athenians  from  tho 
ships  and  four  hundred  of  the  Messenians.  From  Stratus, 
Coronta,  and  some  other  places,  they  expelled  certain  indi- 
viduals who  were  not' thought  to  bo  true  to  them ;  and  having 
$  restored  Cynes  son  of  Theolytus  to  Coronta,  returned  again  to 

}  their  vessels.    For  against  tho  ^Eniadro,  who  alone  of  tho 

1  Acarnnnians  had  always  been  hostilo  to  them,  they  did  not 

}  think  it  possible  to  march  during  tho  winter,  as  the  river 

J  Achelous,  which  flows  from  Mount  Pindns  through  Dolopia 

|  and  tho  country  of  the  Agranns  and  Amphilochians  and  tho 

plain  of  Acarnania,  passing  by  tho  town  of  Stratus  in  the 
I  'upper  part  of  its  course,  and  by  ittnindn  near  its  mouth,  forms 

I  lakes  round  their  city,  and  so  makes  it  impracticable  to  lead  an 

f  army  against  it  in  the  winter  on  account  of  the  water.    Op* 
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posits  tOiEniada  lie  moat  of  the  fchm«h  called  Rfthinadft^ 
close  to  the  mouths  of  the  Aohekms ;  to  that  the  river,  bang 
so  large  as  it  is,  continually  forms  depositions  'round  them, 
and  some  of  the  islands  have  been  joined  to  the  continent,  as 
I  expect  will  bo  the  case  with  all  of  them  in  no  long  period 
of  tirao.    For  the  stream  is  strong,  and  deep,  and  turbid,  and 
the  islands  are  thick  together,  and  mutually  serve  to  conuect 
the  alluvium  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  dispelled ;  as  they  lio 
in  alternating  rows,  not  in  one  line,  and  have  no  free  passages 
for  the  water  into  the  open  sea.    They  are  uninhabited,  and  of 
no  great  extent    There1  is  a  report  which  I  may  also  mention, 
that  when  Alcmaeon,  son  of  Amphiaraus,  was  wandering  about 
after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  Apollo  directed  him  by  an 
oracle  to  inhabit  this  region,  by  suggesting  to  him  that  ho 
would  have  no  releaso  from  his  terrors  till  he  should  discover 
and  iuhabit  a  country  which  hod  not  yet  been  seen  by  the  sun, 
nor  existed  as  land,  at  tho  time  ho  slew  his  mother ;  sinco  all 
the  rest  of  the  earth  was  polluted  to  him.     He  was  perplexed, 
they  say  [by  such  a  command] ;  but  at  length  observed  this 
alluvial  deposition  of  tho  Acholous,  and  thought  that  enough 
might  have  been  thrown  up  to  support  life  during  tho  long 
period  that  he  hod  been  a  wanderer  since  killing  his  mother. 
Accordingly  he  settled  in  tho  parts  about  yKmadrc,  and  be- 
came powerful,  and  left  tho  namo  to  tho  country  from  his  sou 
Acarnan.     Such  is  tho  account  wo  have  received  respecting 
Alcmaeon. 

103.  Tho  Athenians  thon,  and  Phormio,  having  departed 
from  Acarnania  and  arrived  at  Nuupactus,  sailed  home  to 
Athens  at  tho  return  of  spring,  taking  with  them  such  of  the 
prisoners  from  the  naval  battles  as  were  freemen  (who  were 
exchanged  man  for  man),  and  tho  ships  they  had  captured. 
And  so  ended  this  winter,  and  tho  third  year  of  this  war  of 
which  Thucydides  wrote  tho  history. 

i  Such  appears  to  bo  the  forco  of  tho  conjunctions  di  *a«,  by  which 
the  following  story  is  introduced  in  connection  with  the  preceding  ac- 
count of  the  islands. 
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1.  The  following  summer,  as  soon  as  the  corn  was  ripe,  tho 
Feloponnesians  and  their  allies  invaded  Attica,  under  tho  com- 
mand of  Archidamus,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  king  of  the  Lace- 
cbemonians.  Thore  they  encamped,  and  laid  waste  the  land ; 
while  charges  were  made  upon  them,  as  usual,  by  the  Athe- 
nian cavalry  wherever  opportunity  offered;  and  they  pre- 
vented tho  main  host  of  the  light-armed  from  advancing  far 
from  their  camp,1  and  damaging  the  property  near  the  city. 
After  remaining  in  tho  country  tho  time  for  which  they  had 
taken  provisions,  they  returned  and  dispersed  to  their  re- 
spective cities. 

2.  Immediately  after  tho  invasion  of  the  Pcloponncsians, 
all  Lesbos,  with  the  exception  of  Mcthymna,  revolted  from 
tho  Athenians;  having  wished  indeed  to  do  so  before  the* 
commencement  of  tho  wnr  (tho  Lacedaemonians,  however,  did 
not  accept  their  offers),  and  yet  compelled  even  now  to  execute 
their  purpose  sooner  than  they  intended.  For  they  were  in- 
clined to  wait  tho  completion  of  the  moles  for  the  security  of 
their  harbors,  and  of  the  building  of  their  walls  and  ships, 
and  the  arrival  of  all  that  was  to  come  from  the  Pontua, 
namely,  bowmen  and  corn,  and  whatever  they  had  sent  for. 
[But  this  they  were  prevented  doing;]  for*  the  Toncdians, 
who  were  at  varianeo  with  them,  and  the  Methymnmns,  and 
even  some  private  individuals  of  the  Mytileiueans,  under  tho 

|  influence  of  party  spirit,  wproteni  of  the  Athenians  informed 

]  that  people  that  the  Mvtilemeans  were  forcibly  briniring  [the 

test  ofj  Lesbos  into  union  with  their  own  city,  andWrying 
all.  their  preparations  for  a  revolt,  in  conjunction  with  the 

1  LlteraDy,  "from  their  arms,"  i.  t,  the  place  in  which  the  spears  and 
shields  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  were  piled;  and  so,  in  a  more  gene* 
ral  sense,  the  camp  where  they  were  quartered. 

*  The  yopin  this  sentence  refers  to  nwytuuBhrit  in  the  first  seoUoo ; 
as  Jhat  la  the  preceding  one  does  to  ditiwodm. 
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Lacodrmoniana  and  Bcsotiana,  who  were  of  the  lame  race  as 
themselves1  and  thai  if  tome  one  did  not  at  on  ceanticipate 
their  designs,  they  would  lose  LcaW 

3.  But  the  Athenians  (being  distressed  by  the  plague  and 
the  war,  which  had  so  recently  broken  out  and  was  now  at  its 
height)  thought  it  a  serious  business  to  incur  the  additional 
hostility  of  Lesbos,  with  her  fleet  and  power  hitherto  unim- 
paired ;  and  were  not  at  first  disposed  to  listen  to  the  charge*, 
allowing  too  much  weight  to  their  wish  that  it  might  not  bo 
true.    When,  however,  they  had  even  sent  embassadors  with- 
out prevailing  on  the  Mytilenaeans  to  stop  their  measures  for 
the  union  and  their  prciiarations,  they  were  alarmed,  and 
wished  to  reduco  them  by  surprise.    Accordingly  they  dis- 
patched with  all  haste  forty  ships  that  happened  to  have  been 
equipped  for  cruising  round  the  Peloponnesc,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Clci]midcs  son  of  Diuios,  and  two  colleagues.     For 
information  had  been  brought  them  that  there  was  a  festival 
in  honor  of  the  Mnlean  Apollo  outside  the  city,  at  which  all 
the  people  of  the  Mytilcnneans  k«*pt  holiday :  and  there  was 
reason  to  hope  that  by  coming  with  nil  speed  they  would  thus 
foil  upon  them  by  surprise.     If  thcu  the  attempt  should  suc- 
ceed, [all   would  be  well];  if  not,  they  should  charge  the 
Mytilemeans*  to  deliver  up  their  fleet  and  dismantlo  their  . 
walls ;  and  if  they  did  not  obey,  should  make  war  upon  them. 
So  the  ships  set  sail ;  but  the  ten  triremes  of  the  Mytilcnsenna, 
which  had  come  to  them  us  a  reinforcement,  according  to  the 
terms  of  their  alliance,  were  detained  by  the  Athenians,  and 
the  crews  of  them   were  put  in  prison.    The  Mytilemeans, 
however,  were  informed  of  the  ex|»eilition  against  them  by  a 
man  who  missed  over  from   Athens  to  Eubccn,  and  having 
gone  by  hind  to  (nncstus,  there  found  n  merchant-vessel  get- 
ting under  weigh,  and  so  proceeded  by  sea,  and  arrived  at 
Mytilene   the   third   day  after   leaving  Athens.    Accordingly 
they  both  abstained  from  going  out  to  tho  templo  at  Malea, 
ana,  for  the   rest,  barricaded  and  kept  guard  around  their 
half-finished  walls. 

1  i.  r,  of  tho  jEolic  race,  to  which  most  of  tho  northern  states  of  Grccco 
considered  themselves  to  belong,  anil  among  tho  rest  tho  Duuotians,  who 
had  chicHy  composed  tho  colony  headed  by  Penthilus,  tho  son  of  Orestes, 
from  which  tho  Lesbians  dorived  their  origin. 

*  <f.  e.t  tho  commanders.  Tlio  intinitivo  seems  to  depend  upon  iailev* 
vai',  or  somo  such  word,  understood. 
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4.  When  the  Athenians  sailed  up  soon  after  and  saw  this, 
the  eommanders  delivered  their  orders;  and  as  the  Myti- 
lenseans  did  not  obey  them,  they  commenced  hostilities.  Be- 
ing thus  compiled  to  po  to  war  while  unprepared,  and  with- 
out any  notice,  the  Mytrienaans  sailed  out  with  their  fleet  to 
battle,  a  short  distanco  from  their  harbor;  but  when  driven 
to  shore  by  the  Athenian  ships,  they  then  proposed  terras  to 
the  commanders,  wishing,  if  they  could,  to  get  the  squadron 
sent  back  for  the  present  on  any  reasonable  conditions.  The 
Athenian  commanders  agreed  to  their  proposals,  having  fears 
on  their  side  also,  that  they  might  hot  bo  nolo  to  carry  on  war 
with  the  whole  of  Lesbos.  Accordingly,  having  concluded 
an  armistice,  the  Mytilcnaans  sent  to  Athens  one  of  their  ac- 
cusers, who  now  repented  [of  what  he  had  said],  and  soino 
others,  to  try  if  by  any  means  they  might  pcrsuado  them  to 
let  tho  squadron  return,  on  tho  belief  of  their  meditating  no 
innovation.  In  tho  mean  timo  they  also  sent  embassadors  to 
Lacedsemon  in  a  trireme,  having  escaped  tho  observation  of 
tho  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  anchored  at  Malea,  northward 
of  the  city ;  for  they  wero  not  confident  of  the  success  of  tho 
answer  from  Athens.  These  having  reached  Lnccdaemon  with 
much  troublo  across  tho  open  sea,  negotiated  for  some  succors 
being  sent  to  them. 

*  6.  When  the  embassador*  from  Athens  camo  back  without 
having  effected  any  thing,  the  Mytilemeans  commenced  hos- 
tilities, and  all  tho  rest  of  Lcslws  excepting  [the  people  of  J 
Methymna;  but  these  had  reinforced  tho  Athenians,  with 
the  Imbrians,  Lesbians,  and  somo  few  of  tho  rest  of  tho  allies. 
The  Mytilonirans  than  mado  a  sally  with  all  their  forces  against 
tho  camp  of  the  Athenians ;  and  a  battlo  was  fought,  in  which 
though  tho  former  had  tho  advantage,  they  neither  spent  tho 

*  night  on  the  field,  nor  felt  any  confidence  in  themselves,  but 

withdrew.    After  this  they  remained  auict,  wishing  to  hazard 

j  a  battlo  in  conjunction  with  additional  troops  from  tho  Pclo- 

ponncse,  if  any  force  should  join  them :  (for  there  had  conio 
to  them  Mcleas,  a  Lacedtemonian,  and  Hcrmieondas,  a  Theban, 
who  had  been  dispatched  before  tho  revolt,  but  not  being  ablo 
to  anticipate  tho  expedition  of  the  Athenians,  sailed  up  by 
stealth  in  a  trireme  after  the  battle,  and  advised  them  to  send 
another  trireme  and  embassadors  in  company  with  themselves; 
which  they  did.) 
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&  T1m  Athenian*,  on  the  other  hand,  being  much  aimed 
'  by  the  quiet  of  the  My  tilensaiu,  were  callb^  alnet  to  join  them, 
who  came  much  quicker  from  teeing  no  vigor  on  the  part  of 
the  Lesbian* ;  and  bringing  round  their  ships1  to  a  new  station 
on  the  south  of  the  town,  they  fortified  two  camps,  one  on  each 
sido  of  the  town,  and  established ,  their  blockades  at  both  tho 
harbors.  Thus  they  excluded  the  Mytilensans  from  the  use  of 
the  sea ;  but  of  the  whole  of  tho  land  they  were  still  masters, 
with  the  rest  of  tho  Lesbians  who  had  now  come  to  their  as- 
sistance ;  while  the  Athenians  commanded  only  the  small  ex- 
tent round  their  camps,  Maloa  being  rather  a  station  for  their 
ships  and  a  markot  [than  any  tiling  else].  Such  were  the 
features  of  the  war  about  Mytilene. 

7.  About  the  same  period  of  this  summer  tho  Athenians  also 
dispatched  thirty  ships  to  the  Pelojxmijeso,  with  Asopius  son 
of  rhormio  as  commander ;  the  Acaruanians  having  requested 
them  to  send  them  either  a  sou  or  other  relative  of  his  to  tako 
tho  commaud.  Tho  ships,  as  they  coasted  along,  ravaged  the 
tnaritiino  towns  of  Laconia.  Afterward  Asopius  seut  book 
home  tho  greater  part  of  them,  but  himself  went  to  Naupoctus 
with  twelve ;  and  subsequently,  having  raised  tho  whole  popula- 
tion of  tho  Acaruanians,  marched  against  (Eniados ;  sailing  with 
his  fleet  by  tho  Achclous,  and  his  army  by  land  laying  wasto 
tho  country.  When  it  did  not  surrender,  ho  dismissed  his  land- 
forces,  and  having  himself  sailed  to  Loucas,  and  niado  a  descent 

-  upon  Ncrieus,  was  cut  off  ou  his  r  turn,  and  some  liart  of  his 
army  with  him,  by  tho  jieoplo  of  the  neighborhood  who  had 
como  to  tho  rescue,  and  some  few  guard-troops.  The  Athenians, 
after  sailing  away,  subsequently  recovered  their  dead  from  the 
Leucadians  by  treaty. 

8.  Now  tho  embassadors  of  tho  Mytilcnuans  sent  out  in  tho 
first  ship,  being  told  by  tho  Lacedaemonians  to  come  to  Olyni- 
pia,  in  order  that  tho  rest  of  tho  confederates  also  might  and 
cousult  U]K>n  their  case,  accordingly  weut  thither.  It  was 
the  Olympiad  at  which  Dorious  the  Uhodian  gaiued  his  second 
victory.  And  when  after  tho  festival  they  came  to  conference, 
tho  envoys  spoke  as  follows : 

*  Golfer  dittos  from  Arnold's  interpretation  which  I  hare  giTeo,  and 
takes  to  wpAf  vutw  with  rfr«.|i««*»l  thinking  that  both  the  camps  wero 
to  tho  sooth  of  tho  city,  go©  oa  tho  east,  the  other  on  the  west  sklo  of  iL 

See  their  notea»  ami  uUo  thut  of  HUhop  Thirlwall,  voL  iii.  p.  173. 
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0.  u  With  the  settled  principle  of  the  Greeks  [with  regard 
to  a  case  like  ours],  Lacedaemonians  and  allies,  we  are  well 
acquainted;  for  when  men  revolt  in  war,  and  leave  their 
former  confederacy,  those  who  receive  them  are  pleased  with 
them  so  for  as  they  derive  benefit  from  them  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  they  consider  them  traitors  to  their  former  friends,  they 
have  a  meaner  opinion  of  them.  And  this  is  no  unfair  esti- 
mate-of  their  conduct,  supposing  that  both  those  who  revolt, 
and  those  from  whom  they  separate,  agreed  in  their  views  and 
in  kindly  feeling,  and  wero  equally  matched  in  resources  and 
power,  and  no  reasonable  'ground  for  tho  revolt  previously 
existed.  But  this  was  not  tho  case  with  us  and  tlie  Athen- 
ians ;  nor  ought  wo  to  be  worse  thought  of  by  any  one  for 
*  revolting  from  them  in  tho  time  of  their  peril,  when  we  wero  ' 
honored  by  them  in  timo  of  peace. 

10.  "For  it  is  on  tho  justice  and  goodness  of  our  cause  that 
wc  will  first  address  you,  especially  as  we  are  requesting  tho 
favor  of  your  alliance;  knowing  that  neither  friendship  be- 
tween individuals,  nor  league  between  communities,  is  ever 
lasting,  unless  they  formed  tho  connection1  with  an  appear- 
ance of  good  principlo  toward  each  other,  and  were  of  con- 
genial dispositions  in  other  respects ;  for  from  the  difference  of 
-  feelings  difference  of  conduct  also  arises.    Now  between  us  and 

]  the  Athenians  alliance  was  first  mado  when  you  left  us,  and 

*  withdrew  from  the  Median  war,  while  they  stood  by  us  to 
finish  tho  business.    Wo  beramo  allies,  however,  not  to  tho 

!  Athenians  for  tho  enslaving  of  tho  Greeks,  but  to  the  Greeks 

|  for  tlieir  liberation  from  the  Mode.     And  so  long  as  they  led 

*  us  on  equal  terms,  wo  followed  them  heartily;  but* when  wo 
saw  them  relaxing  in  their  hostility  to  the  Mode,  and  under- 
taking to  enslave*  tho  Greeks,  wo  wero  no  longer  without 
alarm.  Being  incapable,  however,  through  tho  number  of 
those  who  had  votes,  to  join  together  and  defend  themselves, 
tho  allies  were  reduced  to  slavery,  except  ourselves  and  tho 
Chians;  but  we  joined  tlieir  enterprises  as  independent,  for- 
sooth,  and  free— in  name.  And  now  wo  had  fio  longer  in 
the  Athenians  such  leaders  as  wo  could  trust,  having  oeforo 

'         us  tho  examples  that  were  already  given :  for  it  was  not 


3 

) 


1  According  to  GoUer.  fttot  Is  understood  after  ylyntft  according  to 
Poppo,  fiXia  roI  sotvwWa  before  it    I  prefer  the  farmer  construction. 
1  Or,  as  Poppo  takes  it,  "bringing  on  tho  subjugation." 
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likely  that  they  should  reduce  to  subjection  those  whom  thoy 
had  taken  into  treaty  along  with  us,  and  not  do  the  tame  to 
the  rest,  if  over  they  had  the  power. 

11.  M  If  indeed  we  had  all  been  still  independent,  they  might 
have  been  better  trusted  by^  us  not  to  attempt  any  innovation : 
but  having  the  majority  subject  to  thein,  while  they  associated 
with  us  on  terms  of  equality ;  and  comparing  the  submission  of 
the  greater  part  with  our.  alone  being  treated  as  equals,  they 
would  naturally  brook  it  the  worse;  especially  as  they  were 
themselves  growing  more  powerful  than  ever,  and  we  mora 
destitute.    But  equality  of  fear  is  the  only  sura  basis  of  an 
alliance ;  for  then  the  party  that  wishes  to  commit  any  offense 
is  deterred  by  the  knowledge  that  ho  would  not  attempt  it 
with  any  advantage  on  his  side.    Again,  we  were  left  inde- 
pendent for  no  other  reason  tliau  inasmuch  as  their  schemes  of 
empire  appeared   attainable  by  specious  language,   and  en- 
croachment in  the  way  of  policy  rather  than  of  force.    For 
at  the  samo  time  they  used  us  as  evidence  that  such  as  had 
equal  votes  with  themselves,  at  any  rate,  would  not  join  them  in 
their  enterprises  against  their  will  [and  thereforo  not  at  all] ; 
unless  those  they  attacked  were  in  the  wrong :  and  by  the  same 
system  they  also  led  the  stronger  states  with  them  against  tho 
weaker  ones  first,  and  by  loaving  the  more  powerful  until  tho 
last  they  were  stifro  to  hnd  them  less  so,  when  all  the  rest  had 
been  stripped  away  from  them.     But  if  they  had  begun  with 
us,  while  all  of  them  still  ha- 1  their  power,  oud  a  center  round 
which  to  take  their  stand,   they  would  not  have  subdued  them 
so  easily.     Our  flcot,  too,  caused  them  a  degree  of  fear,  lest  by 
uniting  together,  and  joining  either  you  or  any  other  power, 
it  might  some  timo  briug  them  into  danger.     And  again,  to  n 
certain  extent  we  preserved  ourselves  by  paying  court  to  their 
commons,  and  to  thoso  who  from  tiino  to  timo  took  tho  lead 
of  thein.     Wo  did  not,  however,  expect  to  bo  long  ablo  to  do 
so,  if  this  war  had  not  broken  out ;  looking  to  tho  examples 
they  had  given  in  their  dealings  with  tho  rest 

12.  M  What  then  was  that  alliance  of  ours,  or  that  freedom  to 
bo  reliod  on,  in  which  wo  received  each  other  contrary  to  our 
real  sentiments ;  and  they,  through  fear,  courted  us  iu  war,  whilo 
we  did  the  same  to  them  in  peace  ?  And  whereas  in  the  case 
of  others  it  is  kindness  that  most  secures  faith,  in  our  coso  it 
was  fear  that  gavo  this  assurance;  and  we  were  constrained  .to 
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bo  allies  by  terror  more  than  bj  affection ;  and  to  whichever 
paity  security  should  first  give  confidence,  that  party  was  sure 
to  be  the  first  also  to  violate  the  treaty  in  somo  way  or  other. 
If  therefore  wo  are  thought  by  any  one  to  be  wrong  in  first 
revolting,  becauso  they  deferred  the  evils  we  dreaded,  while 
we  did  not  wait  in  return  to  see  whether  any  of  them  would 
bo  inflicted,  ho  does  not  view  the  case  aright  For  if  wo 
wore  able  on  cnual  terms  with  them  to  return  their  plots  against 
tin,  and  their  delay  in  tho  execution  of  them,  what  reason  wan 
there,  that  being  [according  to  this  view  of  tho  case],  on  an 
equal  footing,  wo  should  [really]  bo  at  their  mercy!1  But  as 
it  was  always  in  their  power  to  tnnko  tho  attempt,  it  ought  to 
bo  in  aur$  to  guard  against  it  beforehand. 

13.  MIt  was  on  such  grounds  and  with  such  reasons,  Lace- 
daemonians, and  allies,  that  wo  revolted ;  sufficiently  clear  ones 
for  those  who  hear  them  to  judge  that  wo  acted  rightly ;  and  suf- 
.  ficiently  strong  ones  to  alarm  us,  and  mako  us  betako  ourselves 

i  to  somo  means  of  safety :  which  indeed  wo  wished  to  do  long 

ago,  when  wo  sent  to  you,  whilo  tho  peace  yet  lasted,  on  tho 
subject  of  our  revolting,  but  wcro  prevented  by  your  not  re- 
ceiving us  into  alliance.  Hut  now,  when  the  Boeotians  invited 
us,  we  immediately  listened  to  their  proposals ;  and  thought 
that  wp  should  withdraw  ourselves  in  a  twofold  manner;  from 
the  Orccks,  so  as  not  to  join  in  injuring  them  in  company 
with  tho  Athonians,  but  to  join  in  giving  thorn  liberty;  and 
from  the  Athenians,  so  as  not  to  bo  ruined  by  them  ourselves 
after  tho  rest,  but  to  bo  beforehand  in  acting  [against  thorn]. 
Our  revolt,  however,  has  taken  placo  prematurely,  and  with- 
out duo  preparations;  for  which  reason  also  it  is  tho  more  in- 
cumbent on  you  to  receive  us  as  allies,  and  send  us  succor 
speedily;  that  you  may  be  seen  both  assisting  those  whom  you 
5  ought,  and.  at  tho  samo  time  hurting  your  enemies.    And 

*  there  is  an  opportunity  for  doing  that,  such  as  there  never 

I  was  before ;  for  the  Athenians  have  been  wasted  both  by  dis- 

ease and  pecuniary  expenditure;  and  their  ships  are  either 
cruising  round  your  coasts,  or  stationed  against  us;  so  .that  it 

1  la  other  words,  tho  fact  of  their  befog  alwajs  at  tho  mercy  of  tho 
Athenians  proved  the  (alsity  of  tho  hypoOutia  of  thoir  being  on  equal  terns 
with  them,  and  therefore  the  reasonableness  of  their  anticipating  the  attack 
which  might  at  any  time  be  made  upon  them,  instead  of  waiting  till  It 
had  sctoanv  been  made.  8uch  I  think  Is  the  meaning  of  this  very  dlnV 
oaltr 
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b  not  likely  they  should  have  any  to  spate,  if  in  the  comae  of 
this  summer  you  should  invade  them  a  seoond  time  both  by 
sea  and  land ;  but  they  will  either  offer  no  resistance  to  your 
naval  attack,  or  withdraw  their  forces  from  both  our  shores. 
And  lei  no  one  deem  that  he  would  thus  be  incurring  peril  to  him* 
self  in  defense  of  another  man's  country.  For  whoever  thinks 
Lesbos  far  o$  will  find  it  close  at  hand  for  assisting  him. 
For  it  is  not  in  Attica  that  the  war  will  be  decided,  as  men 
imagine,  but  in  that  quarter  from  which  Attica  derives  its 
succors.  Now  their  revenue  is  drawn  from  their  allies ;  and 
it  will  be  still  greater,  if  they  subdue  us ;  for  no  one  else  will 
revolt,  and  our  resources  will  be  added  to  theirs;  and  wo 
should  be  treated  worso  than  thoso  who  were  enslaved  before 
[they  revolted].  But  if  you  will  givo  us  hearty  assistance, 
you  will  both  add  to  your  league  n  state  that  has  a  largo  navy, 
of  which  you  especially  stand  in  need,*  and  will  the  mora 
easily  overthrow  the  Athenians,  by  depriving  them  of  their 
allies  (for  every  one  will  then  join  you  more  boldly),  and  will 
escape  the  charge  you  have  incurred  of  not  assisting  thoso 
who  revolt.  If,  however,  you  show  yourselves  as  liberators, 
you  will  find  your  advantage  in  the  war  moro  certain. 

14.  "From  res|iect  then  for  the  hopes  of  die  Greeks  reposed 
in  you,  and  for  that  Olympian  Jupiter  in  whoso  temple  wo 
stand  in  tho  character  of  suppliants,1  assist  the  Mytilenieans 
by  becoming  their  allies;  and  do  not  abandon  us  [to  destruc- 
tion], standing  as  wo  do  tho  brunt  of  the  danger  in  our 
own  persons,  while  wo  shall  confer  on  all  a  general  benefit 
from  our  success,  and  a  still  moro  general  detriment,  if  wo 
are  ruined  through  your  not  being  prevailed  on  to  help  us. 
Show  yourselves  then  to  bo  such  men  as  tho  Greeks  esteem 
you,  and  as  our  fear  would  have  you  to  be." 

15.  To  this  effect  spoke  tho  Mytilcnxeans.  When  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  the  confederates  had  Heard  them,  they  admitted 
the  force  of  their  arguments,  and  received  the  Lesbians  into 
alliance.  And  with  regard  to  the  invasion  of  Attica,  they  told 
tho  confederates  who  were  present  to  go  with  all  speed  to  tho 
isthmus  with  two  third  of  their  forces,  to  nut  it  into  execution, 
and  were  themselves  tho  first  to  arrive  there,  and  proceeded 
to  get  ready  at  tho  isthmus  machines  fur  hauling  their  ships, 
with  a  view   to  transporting  them  to  Corinth   to  the  sea  on 

1  Literally,  u  like  as  nuppliauU." 
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the  sido  of  Athens,  and  making  An  attack  both  by  sea  and 
land  at  tho  Mime  time.  They,  then,  were  heartily  engaged  in 
these  operations ;  but  tho  rest  of  tho  confederate*  wore  slow 
in  assembling!  as  they  were  occupied  in  gathering  in  their 
harvest,  and  sick  of  making  expeditions. 

16.  The  Athenians  were  nwaro  that  they  were  making 
theso  preparations  from  a  conviction  of  their  weakness ;  and 
wishing  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  correct  opinion,  but  that 
they  were  able,  without  moving  tho  squadron  stationed  against 
Lesbos,  at  the  same  timo  to  repel  with  easo  that  which  was 
coming  against  them  from  the  Pelooonncsc,  they  manned  a 

j  hundred  ships,  going  on  board  themselves  (with  the  exception 

of  tho  knights  and  tho  pentaeoiio  medimni),1  and  their  resident 
\  aliens ;  and  having  put  out  to  the  isthmus,  they  made  both  a 

j  display  [of  their  ]>owcr],  and  .descents  on  whatever  parts  of 

;  •  tho  Peloponneso  they  plcnsod.     When  tho  Lacediemonians 

f  saw  things  so  contrary  to  their  expectation,  they  thought  that 

what  had  been  told  them  by  tho  Lesbians  was  not  true ;  and 
considering  themselves  in  a  strait,  as  their  allies  at  tho  same 
time  had  not  joined  them,  and  tho  thirty  *  Athenian  ships 
cruising  round  the  Peloponneso  were  reported  to  bo  ravaging 
tho  land  near  their  city,  they  returned  home.  Afterward, 
}  '  however,  they  prepared  a  fleet  to  send  to  Lesbos,  and  gavo 

j  orders  to  tho  different  states  for  ships  to  tho  number  of  forty, 

j  and  appointed  Aleidas,'  who  was  to  conduct  the  exjiedition,  their 

I  high-admiral.    Tho  Athenians,  too,  returned  with  their  hundred 

]  ships,  when  they  saw  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  done  so. 

17.  'At  tho.  timo  that  this  squadron  was  at  sea,  they  had 
1  These  wcro  tho  citizens  who*©  lands  brought  them  in  yearly  600 

medirani  (equal  to  about  94  English  quarter*)  of  com,  wine,  or  oil ;  and 
they  formed  tho  highest  of  tho  four  classes  into  which  Solon  divided  tho 
Athenian  people.'  Tho  knights  formed  the  second  class,  their  qualifica- 
tion being  300  medirani ;  and  were  so  called  from  being  obliged  to  servo 
In  war  on  horseback. 

•  I  am  far  from  certain  what  is  tho  exact  forte  of  this  clause,  but  think 
a  may  possibly  refer  to  tho  tact  of  Alcidaa  having  been  fixed  upon  to 
command  this  expedition  btfor*  tho  office  of  high  admiral  was  conferred 
upon  him ;  and  that  his  subsequent  appointment  to  that  office  is  also  re* 
farad  to,  e.  26.  1,  rde— »at>c  dnlortilav  r>oi>ra  'Afc/fay,  flc  ♦*  aim?? 
rafapw,  npotrafavrtf:  In  which  caso  irpoeru&tvrt?  would  be  Jar  from 
being  superfluous,  as  it  has  generally  been  supposed.  If,  however,  this 
interpretation  be  thought  fanciful,  tho  ffuk>.tv  must  simply  mean  thai  bo 
"  was  to  conduct  the  expedition"  in  his  capacity  as  admiral 

1  "  The  object  of  this  chapter,"  as  Arnold  observes,  "  is  merely  to  bring 
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abou  the  largest  number  of  ships  they  had  ever  possessed  at 
once,  in  effective  and  fine  condition  :l  f tnough  they  had  at  many, 
or  even  more,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war).  For  a  hundred 
kept  guard  round  Attica,  Eubcea,  and  Salami*,  while  another 
hundred  were  cruising  about  the  Feloponncse,  besides  those 
at  Potidea  and  in  other  places ;  so  that  altogether  there  wore 
two  hundred  and  fifty  [in  service]  in  the  course  of  that  ono 
summer.  And  it  was  this,  in  conjunction  with  Potidxa,  that 
most  exhausted  their  revenues.  For  at  Potidrea  the  number  of 
heavy-armed  that  kept  guard  at  two  drachmas  a  day  (for  each 
man  received  one  for  himself  and  another  for  his  servant),  w&i 
at  first  three  thousand ;  and  not  fewer  than  these  remained  there 
to  the  end  of  the  siege,  besides  one  thousand  six  hundred  with 
Phormio,  who  went  away  before  it  was  concluded  ;  while  all  tho 
ships,  too,  received  the  same  pay.  In  this  wuy  then  was  their 
money  heedlessly  lavished  at  first ;  and  such  was  tho  largest 
number  of  ships  manned  by  them.. 

1 8.  At  tho  same  timo  that  tho  Lacedaemonians  were  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  tho  isthmus,  tho  Mytilenacaus  marched  by  land, 
both  themselves  and  their  auxiliaries,  against  Methymna,  in 
hope  of  its  being  betrayed  to  them.  After  assaulting  tho  city, 
when  they  did  not  succeed  as  they  had  expected  to  do,  they 
withdrew  to  Antissn,  Pyrrha,  and  Eresua,  and  having  rendered 
the  condition  of  those  towns  more  Becure,  aud  strengthened  tho 
fortifications,  they  returned  homo.  When  they  had  retired,  tho 
Mcthymnacans  marched  aguiust  Antissn ;  and  being  defeated  by 
tho  inhabitants  and  their  auxiliaries  in  a  sortio  that  was  made, 
many  of  tliem  were  slain,  and  the  reminder  retreated  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Tho  Athenians,  on  receiving  this  intelligence  of  tho 
Mytilenscans'  commanding  the  country,  and  their  own  troops 
not  being  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  check,  sent,  about  tho 
beginning  of  autumn,  Pitches  son  of  Epicurus  as  commander, 
with  a  thousand  heavy-aimed  of  their  own ;  who  having  them* 
selves  rowed  their  ships,  arrived  at  Mytilenc,  and  inclosed  it  all 
round  with  a  single  wall ;  forts  being  built  on  somo  of  tho 

in  what  Thucydides  had  forgotten  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  namely, 
tho  greatest  naval  force,  and  tho  greatest  war  expedition,  which  Athens 
had  ever  been  ablo  to  employ  and  support;  just  as  he  had  mentioned,  II. 
SI.  3,  the  greatest  land  army  which  sho  had  ever  sent  out  on  ono  service. 
1  Literally,  *'  effective,  in  fine  condition ;"  "  with  handsomencp*,"  as 
IUoomuVld  renders  it ;  whoso  interpretation  of  tho  passage  I  prefer  to 
either  (roller's  or  Pup)io'a, 
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strongest  points  of  it.  Than  the  place  was  vigorousl y  blockaded 
on  both  side*,  by  land  and  by  sea;  and  the  commencement  of 
winter  was  near  at  hand. 

19.  The  Athenians,  being  in  want  of  money  for  the  siege, 
although  they  had  among  themselves  for  the  first  time  raised  a 
contribution  of  two  hundred  talents,  dispatched  to  their  allies 
also  twelve  shins  to  lovy  subsidies,  and  Lvsicles  with  five  others 
in  command  or  them.  Accordingly  he  levied  them  in  various 
place*,  enduing  about;  and  having  gone  up  the  country  from  ■« 
Myus  in  Caria.  across  the  plain  of  the  Macandcr,  as  far  as  the  hill  | 
of  Sandius,  he  was  both  slain  himself  and  many  of  the  army  be-  *' 
sides,  in  an  attack  made  by  the  Carian*  and  the  pcoplo  of  Amea. 

20.  The  same  winter  the  Platneans  (for  they  were  still  be* 
sieged  by  tho  Peloponncsians  and  Boeotians),  when  distressed 
by  tho  failure  of  their  provisions,  and  when  there  was  no  hope 
of  aid  from  Attica,  and  no  other  means  of  safety  presented  itself, 
both  themselves  and  tho  Athenians  who  were  besieged  with 
them  formed  a  design,  in  which  they  were  at  first  unanimous,  ] 
for  all  to  sally  forth  and  pass  tho  walls  of  tho  enemy,  if  they 
could  force  their  way  over  them ;  tho  attempt  having  been  sug- 
gested to  them  by  Thcasnetns  son  of  Tolmidas,  a  soothsayer, 
and  Eupomidas  son  of  DaVmachua,  who  was  also  ono  of  their 
generals.  Hubsequently  half  of  them  shrank  from  it,  thinking 
it  a  great  risk ;  but  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  voluntarily 
persevered  in  the  attempt,  [which  they  effected]  in  the  following 
manner.  They  made  ladders  to  suit  the  height  of  tho  enemy? 
wall,  measuring  by  the  layers  of  bricks,  where  the  wall  looking 
toward  them  happened  to  bo  imperfectly  whitewashed.  Now 
many  counted  the  layers  at  the  same  time ;  and  though  some 
would  naturally  miss  the  correct  calculation,  the  majority  would 
attain  it;  especially  as  they  counted  them  many  times  over,  and 
were  also  at  no  great  distance,  but  the  wall  was  easily  observed 
by  them  as  far  as  they  wished.  In  this  way  they  ascertained 
the  proper  length  of  the  ladders,  guessing  the  measure  from  the 
thickness  of  the  bricks. 

21.  Now  the  wall  of  tho  Peloponncsians  was  of  the  following 
construction.  It  consisted  of  two  lines  round  the  place;  one 
against  the  PUt*atw*  and  another  in  case  any  one  should  attack 
them  on  the  outside  from  Athens ;  and  the  lines  were  about 
sixteen  feet  apart  In  this  interval  then  of  the  sixteen  feet  there 
wet*  quarters  built,  and  partitioned  out  among  the  soldiers  thai 

■'■•■.■'  .         -\ 
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were  on  guard;  and  these  were  continuous,  so  thai  it  i  _ 
but  one  thick  wall,  with  battlements  on  each  side.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  every  ten  battlements  there  were  towers,  of  consider* 
able  sue,  and  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  wall,  reaching  both  to 
its  inner  and  its  outer  front,  so  that  there  was  no  passage  by 
the  side  of  a  tower,  but  they  passed  through  the  middle  of 
them.  During  the  nights  therefore,  whenever  it  was  stormy 
and  wet  weather,  they  used  to  leave  the  battlements,  and  to 
keep  watch  from  the  towers,  as  they  were  only  at  a  short  dis- 
tance one  from  another,  and  were  covered  in  above.  Such  then 
was  the  nature  of  the  wall  by  which  the  Platteans  were  inclosed. 
22.  When  they  had  made  their  preparations,  having  watched 
for  a  stormy  night  of  wind  and  rninf  and  at  .the  same  timo 
moonless,  they  went  forth  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  had 
boon  the  authors  of  the  enterprise.  In  tho  first  place  then  they 
crossed  the  ditch  which  ran  round  their  city,  and  then  came 
up  to  tho  enemv's  wall,  unperceived  by  tho  sentinels ;  for  they 
did  not  see  before-  them  in  the  dark,  and  did  not  hear  them 
owing  to  the  wind,  which  drowned  with  its  clatter  the  noise  of 
their  approach ;  liesidcs,  they  went  far  apart  from  each  other, 
that  their  arms  might  not  clash  together  and  betray  them. 
They  were  also  lightly  armed,  and  had  only  the  left  foot  shod, 
for  security  against  slipping  in  tho  mire.  So  they  came  up  to 
tho  battlements  at  one  of  the  spaces  between  tho  towers,  know- 
ing that  they  were  deserted.  First  came  those  who  carried  tho 
ladders,  which  they  planted ;  then  twelve  light-armed,  with  only 
a  dagger  and  a  breastplate,  proceeded  to  mount,  Ammias  son 
of  Coroelius  leading  thetn,  and  being  the  first  to  mount,  and 
after  him  his  followers,  six  going  to  each  of  tho  towers.  Next 
after  them  came  another  party  of  light-armed,  with  darts, 
whoso  shields,  that  they  inignt  the  more  easily  advance,  others 
carried  in  the  rear,  and  were  ready  to  hand  them  to  them 
whenever  they  camo  to  the  enemy.  When  a  considerable 
number  had  got  up,  the  sentinels  in  the  towers  discovered  it ; 
for  ono  of  tho  rlatocans,  in  laying  hold  of  the  battlements, 
threw  down  a  tile  from  them,  which  mado  a  noiso  as  it  fell. 
And  immediately  a  shout  was  raised,  and  tho  troops  rushed  to 
the  wall,  for  they  did  not  know  what  the  alarm  was,  tho  night 
being  dark,  and  tho  weather  stonny ;  and  besides,  those  of  tho 
Platieans  who  had  been  left  behind  in  tho  town  sallied  forth, 
and  made  an  attack  on  the  wall  of  the  Peloponnesians  on  tho 
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opposite  fide  to  where  their  men  were  getting  over,  that  they 
might  pay  as  little  attention  as  possible  to  them.  Thus,  though 
they  wcro  alarmed,  and  stood  to  their  several  posts,  no  one 
▼entered  to  go  to  the  rescue  beyond  his  own  station,  but  they 
were  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  was  going  on.  Mcanwhilo 
their  three  hundred,  whoso  orders  were  to  give  aid  at  what" 
ever  point  it  might  bo  necessary,  proceeded  outside  the  wall 
in  the  direction  of  tho  shout.  Fire-signals  of  an  attack  from 
the  enemy  were  likewise  raised  toward  Thebes;  but  the  Plate- 
aus in  tho  city  also  raised  many  others,,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared beforehand  for  this  purpose,  that  tho  indications  of  tho 
enemy's  signals  might  bo  indistinct,  and  so  [their  friends] 
might  not  come  to  their  aid,  thinking  the  business  something 
different  from  what  it  really  was,  till  those  of  their  own  num- 
ber who  had  gone  out  should  have  escaped  and  gained  their 
safety. 

2.1.  In  tho  mean  time,  with  regard  to  the  party  of  Plataan* 
that  wcro  scaling  the  wall,  when  the  first  of  them  had  mounted, 
and  after  putting  the  sentinels  to  the  sword,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  each  of  the  two  towers,  they  posted  themselves  in 
them,  and  kept  guard,  to  prevent  any  reinforcement  coming 
through  them ;  and  when  they  had  raised  ladders  to  them  from 
tho  wall,  and  sent  up  a  considerable  party  of  men,  thoso  at 
the  towers  kept  in  check  with  their  missiles,  both  from  above 
and  below,1  such  as  were  coming  to  the  rescue;  whilo  tho 
other  and  greater  part  of  them  had  in  the  mean  time  planted 
many  ladders,  and  thrown  down  tho  battlements,  and  were 
passing  over  between  tho  towers.  As  each  successively  effected 
his  passage,  he  took  his  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch ;  and 
thence  they  used  their  bows  and  darts  against  any  one  that 
came  to  the  rescue  along  the  wall,  and  tried  to  stop  the  passage 
[of  their  comrades].  When  all  we're  over,  those  on  the  towers 
descended— tho  last  of  them  with  great  difficulty— and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ditch ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  three  hundred 
were  coming  against  them  with  torches.  Now  the  Plateaus, 
as  they  stood  in  the  dark  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  had  a  better 
view  of  them,  and  discharged  their  arrows  and  darts  against 
the  exposed  parts  of  their  bodies;  whilo  they  themselves,  in 
the  obscurity  of  their  position,  were  tho  less  seen  for  the 
torches;  so  that  oven  tho  last  of  tho  Plattcnns  got  clear  over 
1  i*  e.,  from  thd  top  ottlto  towers  and  from  tho  wall  nt  thoir.  base. 
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the  ditch,  though  with  difficulty  and  by  a  violent  effort;  Amp 
ioe  had  frozen  over  it,  not  strong  enough  to  allow  of  their 
walking  on  it,  but  rather  watery,  aa  it  usually  ia  with  a  wind 
more  east  than  north ;'  and  the  night  being  somewhat  snowy 
in  consequence  of  such  a  wind,  had  swollen  the  water  in  it, 
which  they  crossed  with  their  heads  barely  above  it  But  at 
the  same  time  their  escape  was  mainly  effected  through  the 
violence  of  the  storm.* 

{4.  Starting  from  the  ditch,  the  Plateans  went  in  a  body 
along  the  road  leading  to  Thebes,  keeping  tho  chapel  of  the- 
hero  Androcrates  on  their  right,  thinking  tliat  the  Polopon- 
nesians  would  least  suspect  their  taking  that  rood,  toward  their 
enemies'  country;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  saw  them  in 

Cursuit  with  torches  along  tho  rood  to  Cithrcron  oud  the  Oak- 
eads,  in  the  direction  of  Athens.  So  alter  they  had  gone  six 
or  seven  stades  along  the  road  to  Thebes,  they  then  turned  off, 
and  took  that  which  leads  to  tho  mountain,  to  Erythne,  and 
IlysioD ;  and  haviug  reached  tho  hills,  they  escaped  to  Athens, 
to  tho  number  of  two  hundred  and  twelvo  out  of  oue  origin- 
ally greater;  for  somo  of  them  turned  buck  again  into  tlio  city 
before  they  passed  over  the  wall,  and  ono  bowman  was  taken 
prisoner  at  tho  outer  ditch.  So  tho  IMoponnesinns  gave  up 
the  pursuit  and  returned  to  their  iwsts ;  while  tho  Platwans 
in  the  town,  knowing  nothing  of  wliat  had  happened,  but  hav- 
ing been  informed  by  those  who  returned  that  not  a  man  had 
escaped,  sent  out  a  herald  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  wished 
to  make  a  truce  for  taking  up  their  dead ;  when,  however,  they 
knew  the  truth,  they  ceased  trom  their  application.  In  this  war 
then  the  party  of  Platseans  passed  over  tlio  wall  and  were  saved. 
25.  At  the  close  of  tlio  sanio  winter,  Sal  jet  bus  tho  Lncedaj- 

1  Arnold  and  Bloomficld,  on  tlio  authority  of  tho  Scholiast,  supply 
uuttov  beforo  *}.  Indeed,  if  both  tho  cast  and  north  wind  wcro  rainy, 
from  what  quarter  could  a  clear  and  dry  frost  bo  expected  7  For  tho 
character  hero  attributed  to  the  cast  wind,  compare  Horace,  Epod.  16. 
63,  "  Ut  nequo  largis  Aquosus  Kurus  arva  radat  imbribus."  In  tho  words 
that  follow,  if  tlio  vxo  in  ixoveiQopivrj  has  tho  diminutivo  force  which  is 
generally  attributed  to  it,  tho  swelling  of  tho  water  in  tho  ditch  must  bo 
referred  to  tho  general  character  of  tho  night,  as  before  described;  for 
without  tho  violent  storms  of  rata  it  is  evident  that  a  little  now  could 
have  produced  no  such  effect  in  so  short  a  time. 

•  The  forco  of  tho  km  seems  to  be,  that  although  tho  storm  increased 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  tho  ditch,  it  also  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
success  of  their  plan  in  other  respects. 
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monian  was  sent  out  from  Laccdaemon  in  a  trireme  to  My- 
tilene;  and  having  gone  by  sea  to  Pyrrha,  and  thence  by 
land,  bo  entered  Mytilcno  unobserved,  along  the  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent, where  the  lines  round  tlio  town  wcro  passable,  and  told 
the  magistrates  that  there  would  bo  an  invasion  of  Attica, 
and  at  the  satno  time  the  ships  would  como  wliich  were  to 
have  assisted  them  before ;  and  that  he  himself  had  been  dis- 
patched in  advance  on  this  account,  and  to  attend  to  all  other 
matters.  The  Mytilonsans  therefore  took  fresh  courage!  and 
thought  less  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  Athenians.  And 
so  ended  this  winter,  and  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  of  which 
Thucydides  wrote  tho  history. 

26.  The  following  summer,  after  the  Pclononnesians  had 
dispatched  Alcidas,  who  was  their  high-admiral  {for  they  had 
conferred  that  office  upon  him),  with  tho  two  ana  forty1  ships 
to  Mitylene,  they  themselves  and  their  allies  mado  an  irrup- 
tion into  Attica;  that  the  Athenians,  being  harassed  both 
ways,  might  bo  tho  less  able  to  send  succors  against  the 
ships  that  were  sailing  to  Mitylene.  Tho  commander  in  this 
irruption  was  Clcomcnes,  as  representative  of  Pausanias,  tho 
son  of  Pleistoanax,  who  was  king,  and  still  a  minor,  and  Clc- 
omcnes was  his  father's  brother.  They  ravaged  therefore 
both  the  parts  which  had  been  devastated  before,  if  there 
were  any  thing  that  had  shot  up  again,  and  all  that  had 
been  passed  over  in  their  previous  irruptions.  And  this  in- 
vasion was  most  severely  felt  by  the  Athenians,  next  to  the 
second ;  for  continually  expecting  to  hear  from  Lesbos  of  somo 
achievement  performed  by  their  ships,  which  they  thought 
had  by  this  time  made  their  passage,  they  went  on  committing 
general  devastation.  When,  however,  none  of  the  results 
which  they  expected  was  obtained,  and  when  their  provisions 
had  failed,  they  returned,  and  were  dispersed  through  their 
several  countries. 

27.  The  Mytilenteans,  meanwhile,  as  the  ships  from  the 
Peloponnese  had  not  come  to  them,  but  were  wasting  the 
time,  and  as  their  provisions  had  failed,  were  compelled  to 

1  As  only  forty  are  mentioned  before,  e.  10. 8,  and  2.5.  %  Arnold  thinks 
It  possible  thai  the  additional  two  formed  the  contingent  of  Lseedamon 
ltsel£  They  are  again  spoken  of  as  forty,  e.  19. 1,  and  6S.  1 ;  In  which 
places  he  mavrefor  to  them  merely  In  round  numbers.  In  the  words 
that  follow,  Arnold  agrees  with  Oofier  that  either  ixwru  or  wpotrtfemc 
is  superfluous  {  but  see  note  one.  IS.  3. 
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oome  to  term*  with  the  Athenians,  by  the  fohWiiig  circum- 
stances. Since  even  Satothus  himself  no  longer  expected  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet,  he  equipped  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  the 
commons  who  had  before  been  only  light-armed,  with  a  view 
to  sallying  out  against  the  Athenians;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  possession  of  arms,  they  no  longer  obeyed  their  com- 
manders, out  collecting  in  groups,  ordered  those  in  power  to 
bring  the  provision-stores  into  public  view,  and  divide  them 
among  all;  or  they  would  themselves  make  terms  with  the 
Athenians,  and  deliver  up  the  city* 

28.  The  members  of  the  government,  knowing  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  prevent  them,  and  that  they  would  them- 
selves be  exposed  to  danger  if  excluded  from  the  arrangement, 
made  a  general  agreement  with  Paches  and  the  army,  that  the 
Athenians  should  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  wliat  measures  they 
chose  respecting  the  Mytilenseans ;  that  they  should  receive  tho 
army  into  the  city,  and  send  embassadors  to  Athens  to  plead 
their  cause;  and  that  until  they  returned,  Paches  should 
neither  throw  iuto  prison,  nor  reduce  to  slavery,  nor  put  to 
death,  any  of  tho  Mytilen&ans.  This  was  the  natir.o  of  tho 
agreement :  but  those  of  tho  inhabitants  who  had  been  most 
prominent  in  negotiating  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  very 
much  alarmed  when  tho  army  entered  tho  city,  and  could  not 
restrain  themselves,  but  went  and  seated  themselves  by  tho 
altars,  notwithstanding  [tho  assurances  that  had  been  given]. 
Paches,  however,  raised  them  up  with  a  proiniso  to  do  them 
no  harm,  and  deposited  them  in  Tenodos  until  tho  Athenians 
should  have  come  to  soino  determination  about  them.  Ho 
also  sent  some  triremes  to  Antissa,  and  won  tho  place  over ; 
and  arranged  all  other  matters  concerning  tho  forces  as  ho 
pleased. 


pro- 
ceeded at  their  leisure  during  the  rest  of  tho  voyage,  unob- 
served by  the  Athenians  at  home,  until  they  touched  at  Dclos ; 
after  leaving  which  island  they  came  to  land  at  Icarus  and 
Myconus,  and  there  received  the  first  tidings  of  the  capture  of 
Mytilene.  Wishing,  however,  to  know  tho  exact  truth  of  tho 
matter,  they  put  into  Embatum  in  tho  Erythraean  territory ; 
seven  days  having  elapsed  from  the  taking  of  Mytilene  when 
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they  did  so.  After  hearing  the  exact  troth,  they  consulted 
on  the  present  state  of  affaire ;  and  Teutiaplus,  an  Elean,  ad- 
dressed  them  ns  follows : 

30.  M  Alcidas,  and  tlio  rest  of  my  Peloponnesian  colleagues 
in  the  command  of  the  forces,  my  opinion  is  that  we  should 
sail  straightway1  to  Mytilene,  before  we  havo  been  heard  of. 
For  in  all  probability  wo  shall  find  great  want  of  watchful* 
ness,  as  is  usual  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  but  recently 
taken  possession  of  a  city.  By  sea,  indeed,  where  they  havo 
no  thought  of  any  enemy  attacking  them,  and  where  our 
strength  mainly  lies,  this  will  be  altogether  tho  case;  and 
even  their  land-forces  are  likely  to  lie  dispersed  through  tho 
houses  too  carelessly.  If  then  wo  were  to  fall  upon  them 
suddenly  and  in  tlio  night,  I  hope  that  with  the  aid  of  thoso 
in  the  city  (it,  indeed,  there  be  any  ono  left  who  wishes  us 
well),  possession  of  the  place  might  be  gained.'  And  let  ns 
not  shrink  from  the  danger,  but  consider  that  tho  proverbial 
14  surprises  of  war"  aro  nothing  else  than  chances  such  as 
this ;  which  if  any  one  should  guard  against  in  bis  own  case, 
and  avail  himself  of  them,  when  he  saw  them  in  the  case  of 
his  enemy,  he  would  bo  a  most  successful  general.    ' 

31.  Such  was  his  sjkjocIi  ;  but  ho  did  not  persuade  Alcidas. 
On  tho  other  hand,  somo  of  tho  exiles  from  Ionia  and  tho 
Lesbians  who  were  on  board  with  them,  advised,  that  since  he 
was  afraid  of  that  danger,  ho  should  seizo  ono  of  the  Ionian 
cities,  or  Cycmo  in  AjoWn ;  so  that  having  a  city  as  tho  base  of 
their  operations  they  might  excite  Ionia  to  revolt :  (and  there 
was  reason  to  hope  this,  for  their  arrival  was  unwelcome  to 
no  one.)  If  then  they  should  take  away  from  tho  Athenians 
this  their  chief  sourco  of  revenue,  and*  if  at  tho  same  time 

>  Literally,  M  just  as  wo  arc.* 

•  Or  more  literally,  "our  measures  might  bo  schioved." 

*  Tho  difficulties  in  tho  construction  of  this  passago  aro  too  numerous 
to  bo  even  separately  mentioned  bore.  What  I  havo  given  is,  I  think, 
tho  most  probable  meaning  of  the  original,  according  to  Arnolds  text; 
as  tho  position  of  the  <r*iei  seems  absolutely  to  require  thnt  it  should  bo 
taken  after  y/rsrai,  sad  nor  after  (fofitiofoiv.  (Killer  and  Bloomfleld 
reject  it  altogether  as  a  mere  gloss ;  and  according  to  that  reading  tho 
t+opftoCiv  would,  of  course,  refer  to  tho  Athenians.  For  my  own  part. 
I  am  far  from  certain  that  /fw*m>,  the  reading  which  is  found  In  all 
ths  manuscripts,  has  not  unnecessarily  been  altered ;  whether  artnrff  or 
•irek  be  tho  gtnnioepwm  of  the  pronoun  governed  by  it  Inthefbrm. 
s?  case  It  would  mean,  " If  they  should  be  put  to  expense  by  tzeiKnf 
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they  should  thomselres  incur  the  exponas  of  keeping  a  fleet 
of  observation,  they  thought  they  should  prevail  on  Pkuthnee 
alto  to  take  part  in  the  war  with  them.  He  did  not,  however, 
accede  to  this  proposal  either;  but  wee  meet  stronger  in* 
clined,  since  he  had  come  too  late  for  Mytilene,  to  reach  the 
Peloponnese  again  as  quickly  as  possible. 

32.  Weighing  therefore  from  Embatum,  he  coasted  along, 
and  having  touched  at  Myonnesus,  a  place  belonging  to  the 
Teians,  he  butchered  most  of  tho  prisoners  he  had  taken  on 
his  passage.  On  his  coming  to  anchor  at  Ephesus  embassa- 
dors came  from  the  Samians  of  Aiuea,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  not  liberating  Greece  in  tho  right  way,  by  destroying 
men  who  were  neither  raising  their  hands  against  him,  nor 
were  hostile  to  him,  but  allies  of  tho  Athenians  through  neces- 
sity ;  and  if  ho  did  not  cease,  he  would  bring  few  of  his  enemies 
into  friendship  with  him,  but  would  find  many  more  of  his 
friends  become  his  enemies.  He  was  convinced  [by  these 
arguments],  and  set  at  liberty  all  the  Chians  ho  had  still  in 
his  hands,  and  somo  of  the  others.  [And  there  had  been  very 
many  taken  by  him '] ;  for  at  the  sight  of  his  ships  the  men 
did  uot  fly,  but  rather  camo  to  them,  thinking  they  were  from 
Athens ;  and  they  had  not  even  the  slightest  expectation,  that 
while  the  Athenians  had  command  of  tho  sea,  Peloponnesian 
ships  would  dare  to  cross  over  to  Ionia. 

33.  From  Ephesus  Alcidas  sailed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  took  to  flight.  For  while  still  lying  at  anchor  off  Cla- 
rus,  he  had  been  seen  by  the  Salaininiati  and  the  Paralus 
ships  (which  hapjiened  to  l>e  sailing  from  Athens),  and  fear- 
ing pursuit,  he  took  his  course  across  tho  open  sea,  intending 
to  make  no  land  voluntarily  but  the  Peloponnese.  Now 
tidings  of  him  had  been  sent  to  Pachcs  and  tho  Athenians 
from  the  Erythraean  country,  and  indeed  from  every  quarter; 
for  as  Ionia  had  no  fortified  towns,  the  alarm  was  great  lest  tho 
Pelopouncsians  in  coasting  along,  even  though  they  did  not 
iuteud  to  stav,  might  at  the  s:nno  time  assault  and  plunder  tho 

(htm  to  hottilities"  t.  e.t  tho  Ionian*,  understood  from  r/>  'luriav ;  in  tho 
latter,  "by  attacking  them."  Fur  though  tho  middle  voico  of  tho  verb  is 
more  generally  used  in  that  sense,  1  can  not  think  it  impossiblo  that 
Thucydidcs  might  sometimes  uso  tho  activo  also;  ua  Kuripidcs  does, 
llippoL  1270. 

}  Somo  such  clause  as  this  seems  necessary,  as  tho  following  paragraph 
Is  intended  to  account  for  his  having  mado  so  many  prisoners 
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cities,  And  now  the  Paralus  and  &alaminian,  having  seen 
him  at  Claims  themselves  brought  Intelligence  of  the  fact 
Accordingly  he  made  chase  with  all  speed,  and  continued  in 

Cursuit  of  him  as  far  as  the  isle  of  Patmos,  but  returned  when 
e  found  that  ho  was  not  within  distance  to  bo  overtaken. 
lie  considered  it,  however,  a  lucky  thing,  as  ho  did  not  fall  in 
with  them  out  at  sea,  that  they  had  not  been  overtaken  any 
where  near  shore,  and  obliged  to  form  an  encampment,  and 
bo  give  his  forces  the  trouble  of  watching  and  blockading  them. 
34.  As  ho  coasted  along  on  his  return,  ho  touched,  among 
other  places,  at  Notium,  [the  port]  of  the  Colophonians,  where 
they  had  settled  after  the  capture  of  the  upper  cityby^  Itame- 
lies  and  the  barbarians,  who  nad  been  called  in  by  individuals 
on  the  ground  of  a  factious  quarrel.  The  city  was  taken 
about  the  time  that  the  second  irruption  of  tho  Peloponnesians 
into  Attica  took  place.  Those  then  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to 
Notium,  and  settled  there,  having  again  split  into  factions,  one 
party  introduced  and  kept  in  tho  fortified  quarter  of  the  town 
an  auxiliary  forco  of  Arcadians  and  barbarians  sent  by  Pi- 
suthnes ;  and  thoso  of  tho  Colophoninns  in  the  upper  city  who 
formed  the  Median  party,  went  in  with  them  and  joined  their 
community;  while  tnoso  who  had  retired  from  them,  and 
were  now  in  exile,  introduced  Pachcs.  Ho  invited  Hippias, 
the  commander  of  tho  Arcadians  in  the  fortified  quarter,1  to  a 
parley,  on  condition  that  if  he  proposed  nothing  to  meet  his 
wishes,  he  should  restore  him  safe  and  sound  to  the  fortress; 
but  when  ho  went  out  to  him,  he  kept  him  in  hold,  though 
not  in  bonds ;  and  having  assaulted  the  place  on  a  sudden 
and  when  they  were  not  expecting  it,  he  took  it,  and  put  to 
tho  sword  the  Arcadians  and  all  the  rest  that  were  in  it 
Having  afterward  taking  Hipnias  into  it,  as  he  had  agreed 
to  do,  he  seiaed  him  when  ne  was  inside,  and  shot  him 
through.  He  then  gave  up  Notium  to  the  Colophonians,  ex- 
cepting the  Median  party;  and  the  Athenians  subsequently 
sent  our  colonists,  and  settled  the  placo  according  to  their  own 
laws ;  having  collected  all  tho  Colophonians,  wherever  there 
was  one  in  any  of  the  cities. 
I  35.  On  his  arrival  at  Mytileno,  Paehes  reduced  Pyrrha  and 

I  Eresus,  and  having  seixed  Sahethus  tho  Lacecbemonian  in  the 

1  •  Properly,"  the  cross-will,"  which  divided  one  part  of  the  town  from 

i  there* 

!  8* 
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city,  where  he  was  hiding,  he  dispatched  him  to  Athena,  and 
with  him  the  Mytilenaeans  at  Tenedoa,  whom  he  had  deposited 
there,  and  whomever  eke  he  thought  implicated  in  the  revolt* 
He  also  sent  hack  the  greater  part  of  his  forces.  With  the 
remainder  ho  staid  there,  and  settled  the  affairs  of  Mytilene 
and  the  rest  of  Lesbos,  as  he  thought  proper. 

86.  On  tho  arrival  of  the  men  with  Sahcthus,  the  Athe- 
nians immediately  put  tho  latter  to  death,  though  he  held  out 
certain  promises,  and  among  others,  that  ho  would  obtain  the 
retreat  of  the  Peloponnesians  from  Pluttea  (for  it  was  still 
being  besieged) :  but  respecting  the  former  they  deliberated 
what  to  do ;  and  in  their  anger  they  determined  to  put  to 
death,  not  only  theso  that  wore  there,  but  all  the  Mytilenaeaus 
also  that  were  of  ago ;  and  to  make  slaves  of  tho  women  and 
children.    For  they  both  urged  against  them  [tho  aggravated 
character  of  1  their  revolt  in  other  respects,  namely,  that  they 
had  executea  it  without  being  subject  to  their  dominion,  like 
the  rest;  and  tho  fact  of  tho  Pcloponnesian  ships  having 
dared  to  venture  over  to  Ionia  to  assist  them,  contributed  also 
no  little  to  their  wrath ;  for  they  thought  it  was  with  no  short 
premeditation  that  they  hod  revolted.    They  sent  therefore  a 
triremo  to  Pachcs  with  intelligence  of  their  resolution,  and 
commanded  him  to  dispatch  tho  Mytilenaeans  as  quickly  as 
possible.    The  next  day  they  felt  immediately  a  degree  of  re- 
pentance, and  reflected  that  the  resolution  they  had  passed 
was  a  cruel  and  sweeping  one,  to  put  a  whole  city  to  the  . 
sword,  instead  of  those  who  were  guilty.    When  the  Mytile* 
nacan  embassadors  who  wero  present,  and  those  of  tho  Athe* 
nians  who  co-operated  with  them,  perceived  this,  they  got  the 
authorities  to  put  tho  question  again  to  tho  voto ;  and  tho 
more  easily  prevailed  on  them  to  do  it,  because  they  also  saw 
plainly  that  tho  majority  of  tho  citizens  wished  somo  one  to 
give  them  another  opportunity  of  deliberating.    An  assembly 
therefore    being    immediately  summoned,  different    opiniona 
were  expressed  on  both  sides ;  and  Cleon,  son  of  Cleoeuetus, 
who  had  carried  the  former  resolution,  to  put  them  to  death, 
being  on  other  subjects  also  tho  most  violent  of  the  citizens, 
and  by  far  the  most  influential  with  the  commons,  at  that  time 
camo  forward  again,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

37.  "On  many  other  occasions  before  this  have  I  been  con* 
vinced  that  a  democracy  is  incapablo  of  maintaining  dominion 
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over  others,  and  I  am  so  mora  than  e?er  from  your  present 
change  of  purposo  respecting  the  Mytilenaeans.  For  owing  to 
your  daily  freedom  from  fear,  and  plotting  against  each  other, 
you  entertain  the  samo  views  toward  your  allies  also.  And 
you  do  not  reflect,  in  whatever  case  you  may  either  havo 
made  a  mistake  through  being  persuaded  by  their  words,  or 
miy  have  given  way  to  pity,  that  you  show  such  weakness  to 
your  own  peril,  and  at  the  same  tirao  to  gain  no  gratitude  from 
your  allies ;  not  considering  that  it  is  a  tyrannical  dominion 
which  you  hold,  and  over  men  who  are  plotting  against  you, 
and  involuntarily  subject  to  you ;  and  who  obey  you  not  from 
any  favors  you  confer  on  them  to  your  own  hurt,  but  from 
the  fact  of  your  being  superior  to  them  through  your  power, 
rather  than  their  good  feeling.  But  of  all  things  it  is  tho 
rao3t  fearful,  if  nothing  of  what  wo  havo  resolved  is  to  bo 
steadfast;  and  if  we  are  not  convinced  that  a  stato  with  in- 
ferior laws  which  are  unchanged  is  better  than  one  with  good 
ones  which  aw  not  authoritative;  that  homely  wit  with  moder- 
ation is  mora  useful  than  cloverness  with  intemperance ;  and 
that  tho  duller  class' of  men,  compared  with  tho  more  talented, 
generally  speaking,  manngo  public  affairs  better.  For  the  latter 
wish  to  appear  wiser  than  the  laws,  and  to  overrule  what  is  ever 
spoken  for  tho  public  good — thinking  that  they  could  not  show 
tueir  wisdom  in  more  important  matters — and  by  such  means 
they  generally  ruin  their  country.  But  tho  former,  distrusting 
their  own  talent,  deign  to  bo  less  learned  than  the  laws,  and 
less  able  than  to  find  fault  with  tho  words  of  ono  who  has 
spoken  well ;  and  being  judges  on  fair  terms,  rather  than  rivals 
for  a  prize,  they  are  more  commonly  right  in  their  views.  So 
then  ought  we  also  to  do,  and  not  to  adviso  your  people  con- 
trary to  our  real  opinion,  urged  on  by  cleverness  ana  rivalry  of 
talent 

38.  "  I,  then,  continuo  of  tho  same  opinion;  and  am  aston- 
ished at  those  who  have  proposed  to  discuss  a  second  timo  tho 
case  of  the  Mytilenoans,  and  caused  in  it  a  delay  of  time, 
which  is  all  for  the  advantage  of  tho  guilty  (for  so  tno  sufferer 
proceeds  against  tho  offender  with  his  anger  less  keen ;  whereas 
when  retribution  treads  most  closely  on  the  heels  of  suffering, 
it  best  matches  it  in  wreaking  vengeance).  I  wonder,  too, 
who  will  bo  the  man  to  maintain  the  opposite  opinion,  and  to 
pretend  to  show  that  tho  injuries  dono  by.  the  Mytilen 
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are  benefloial  to  us,  and  that  our  misfortunes  are  lotus  to  our 
allies.  It  is  evident  that  either  trusting  to  his  eloquence  he 
would  strive  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  us,  that  what  we  con- 
sider most  certain  has  not  been  ascertained ;  or,  urged  on  by 
the  hone  of  gain,  will  endeavor  to  lead  us  away  by  an  slab* 
orate  auplay  of  specious  language.  But  in  such  contests  as 
these  the  state  gives  the  prizes  to  others,  and  takes  only  the 
dangers  itselC  And  it  is  you  who  are  to  blame  for  it,  through 
unwisely  instituting  those  contests;  inasmuch  as  you  are  ac*' 
customed  to  attend  to  speeches  like  spectators  [in  a  theater], 
and  to  facts  like  mere  listeners  Tto  what  others  tell  you  J ; 
with  regard  to  tilings  future,  judging  of  their  possibility  from 
those  who  have  spoken  cleverly  about  them ;  and  with  regard 
to  things  which  have  already  occurred,  not  taking  what  has 
been  done  as  more  crediblo  from  your  having  seen  it,  than  what 
has  been  only  heard  from  those  who  in  words  have  delivered 
a  clever  invective.  And  so  you  arc  the  best  men  to  be  im- 
posed on  with  novelty  of  argument,  and  to  be  uu willing  to  fol- 
low up  what  has  been  approved  by  you ;  being  slaves  to  every 
new  paradox,  and  despisers  of  what  is  ordinary.  Each  of  you 
wishes,  above  all,  to  bo  able  to  8|>eak  himself ;  but  if  that  is 
not  possible,  in  rivalry  of  those  who  so  speak,  you  strive  not 
to  appear  to  havo  followed  his  sentiments  at  second-hand ;  but 
when  he  has  said  any  thing  cleverly,  you  would  fain  appear  to 
have  anticipated  its  expression  by  your  applause,  and  are  eager 
to  catch  beforehand  what  is  said,  and  at  the  sumo  time  slow 
to  foresee  the  consequences  of  it.  Thus  you  look,  so  to  speak, 
for  something  different  from  the  circumstances  in  which  we  aro 
actually  living ;  whilo  you  have  not  a  sufficient  understanding 
of  even  that  which  is  before  you.  In  a  word,  you  are  over- 
powered by  the  pleasures  of  the  car,  and  aro  like  men  sitting 
to  be  amused1  by  rhetoricians  rather  than  deliberating  upon 
state  affairs. 

30.  "  Wishing  then  to  call  you  off  from  this  course,  I  declaro 
to  you  that  the  Mytileuacans  have  injured  you  more  than  any 
one  state  ever  did.  For  I  can  make  allowance  for  men  who 
have  revolted  because  they  could  not  endure  your  government, 
or  because  they  were  compelled  by  their  enemies.  But  for 
ihojc  who  inhabited  au  islund  with  fortifications,  and  hod  only 
to  fear  our  enemies  by  sea,  on  which  element,  too,  they  were 
•  Literally,  '« as  spectators"  of  them. 
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themselves  not  unprotected  against  them  by  a  fleet  of  trireme*, 
and  who  lived  independent,  and  were  honored  in  the  highest 
degree  by  us,  and  then  treated  us  in  this  way ;  what  else  did 
those  men  do  than  deliberately  devise  our  ruin,  and  rise  up 
against  us,  rather  than  revolt  from  us  (revolt,  at  least,  is  the 
part  of  those  who  are  subject  to  somo  violent  treatment),  and 
seek  to  ruin  us  by  siding  with  our  bitterest  enemies!  Yet 
surely  that  is  more  intolerable  than  if  they  waged  war  against 
you  by  themselves  for  the  acquisition  of  power.  Again,  nei- 
ther were  the  calamities  of  their  neighbors,  who  had  already 
revolted  from  us  and  been  subdued,  a  warning  to  them ;  nor 
did  the  good  fortune  they  enjoyed  mako  them  loathe  to  come 
into  trouble;  but  being  over-confident  with  regard  to  tlio 
future,  and  having  formed  hopes  beyond  their  power,  though 
less  than  their  desire,  they  declared  war,  having  determined 
to  prefer  might  to  right ;  for  at  a  time  when  they  thought 
they  should  overcome  us,  they  attacked  us,  though  they  were 
not  being  wronged.  Hut  success  is  wont  to  make  those  states 
insolent  to  which  it  comes  most  unexpected  and  with  tho  • 
shortest  notice ;  whereas  tho  good  fortuno  which  is  according 
to  men's  calculation  is  generally  more  steady  than  when  it 
comes  beyond  their  expectation ;  aud,  so  to  say,  they  mora 
easily  drive  off  adversity  than  they  preserve  prosperity.  Tho 
Afytilcmeans,  then,  ought  all  along  to  have  been  honored  by 
us  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest,  and  in  that  case  they  would 
not  have  come  to  such  a  pitch  of  insolence ;  for  in  other  in- 
stances, as  well  as  theirs,  man  is  naturally  inclined  to  despiso 
those  who  court  him,  and  to  respect  those  who  do  not  stoop  to 
him.  But  let  them  even  now  be  punished  at  their  crime  de- 
serves; and  let  not  the  guilt  attach  to  tho  aristocracy,  while  you 
acquit  the  commons.  For  at  any  rate  they  all  alike  attacked  . 
yon  $  since  they  might  have  come  over  to  us,  and  so  havo 
been  now  in  possession  of  their  city  again.  Thinking,  how- 
ever, the  chance  they  ran  with  the  aristocracy  to  be  the  safer, 
thev  joined  them  in  revolting.  And  now  consider ;  if  you  at* 
*  tacn  tho  same  penalties  to  those  of  the  allies  who  were  com* 

)  pelted  bj  their  enemies  to  revolt,  and  to  those  who  did  it 

\  voluntarily,  which  of  them,  think  you.  will  not  revolt  on  any 

i  slight  pretext,  when  he  either  gains  his  liberation,  if  he  sue- 

|  ceed,  or  incurs  no  extreme  suffering,  if  he  fail!    And  so  wt 

shall  presently  havo  to  risk  both  our  money  and  otor  Jives 
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against  each  separate  stale.  And  if  we  aw  successful,  by  taking 
possession  of  a  ruined  city,  you  will  hereafter  be  deprived  of 
all  future  revenue  from  it— in  which  our  strength  connate;, 
while  if  we  fail,  we  shall  have  fresh  enemies  in  addition  to 
those  we  have  already ;  and  during  the  time  that  we  ought  to 
be  opposing  our  present  foes,  we  shall  be  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  our  own  allies. 

40.  u  You  ought  not  therefore  to  hold  out  any  hope,  either 
relying  on  oratory  or  purchased  with  money,  of  their  receiving 
allowance  for  having  erred  through  human  infirmity.    For 
they  did  not  involuntarily  hurt  you,  but  wittingly  plotted 
against  you ;  and  it  is  only  what  is  involuntary  that  can  claim 
allowance.    I,  then,  both  on  that  first  occasion  [so  advised 
you],  and  now  contend  that  you  should  not  rescind  your 
former  resolutions,  nor  err  through  three  things,  the  most  in- 
expedient for  empire,  namely,  pity,  delight   in  oratory,  and 
leuity.     For  pity  is  properly  felt  toward  those  of  a  kindred 
temper,  and  not  toward  those  who  will  not  feel  it  in  re- 
turn, but  are  of  necessity  our  enemies  forever.      And  the 
orators  who  delight  us  with  their  language  will  have  a  field 
in  other  subjects  of  less  importance,  instead  of  one  in  which 
the  state,  after  being  a  little  pleased,  will  pay  a  great  penalty  ; 
while  they  themselves  from  their  good  speaking  will  receive 
good  treatment  in   return.     And   leuity  is  shown  to  those 
who  will  be  well-disposed  in  future,  rather  than  to  those  who 
remain  just  what  they  were,  and  not  at  all  less  hostile.    To 
sum  up  in  one  word,  if  you  are  persuaded  by  me,  you  will  do 
what  is  just  toward  the  Mytilcmeans,  and  at  the  same  time 
expedient ;  but  if  you  decide  otherwise,  you  will  not  oblige 
them,  but  will  rather  pass  sentence  upon  yourselves     For  if 
they  were  right  iu  revolting,  you  can  not  properly  maintain 
your  empire.      If,  however,  you  determino  to  do  so,  cveu 
though  it  is  not  projier,  you  must  also,  overlooking  what  is 
right,  punish  these  mcu  from  regard  to  ex]>cdiency,  or  else 
give  up  your  empire,  and  net  the  honest  man  without  danger. 
Kesolve,  then,  to  reauite  them  with  the  same  penalty ;  und 
not  to  show  yourselves,  in  escaping  their  design,  more  in- 
sensible than  those  who  formed  them  against  you  ;  considering 
what  they  would  probably  have  done,  if  they  had  prevailed 
over  you;  especially  as  they  were  the   first  to  begin   tho 
wrong.     For  it  is  those  who  do  ill  to  any  one  without  reason, 
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that  persecute  him  most  bitterly,  nay,  even  to  the  death,1 
from  suspicion  of  the  danger  of  their  "enemy's  being  spared ; 
since  he  who  has  suffered  evil  without  nny  necessity,  [but  by 
provoking  it  himself],  is  moro  bitter,  if  he  escape,  than  ono 
who  was  an  enemy  on  equal  terms,  lie  not  therefore  traitors 
to  your  own  cause;  but  bringing  yourselves  in  feeling  as 
near  as  possible  to  tho  actual  state  of  suffering,  and  reflecting 
how  you  would  in  that  case  have  valued  their  subjection 
above  every  tiling,  now  pay  them  back  in  return,  not  indulg- 
ing in  weakness  at  tho  present  moment,  nor  forgetting  tho 
danger  which  once  hung  over  you.  Punish  these  men,  I  say, 
ns  they  deserve ;  and  give  a  striking  example  to  tho  rest  of 
your  allies,  that  whoever  revolts  will  pay  the  penalty  for  it  with 
his  life.  For  if  they  know  this,  you  will  less  frequently  havo 
to  neglect  your  enemies,  while  you  are  fighting  with  your  own 
confederates," 

41.  To  this  effect  spoke  Cleon.  After  him  Diodotus  son  of 
Eucrates,  who  in  the  former  assembly  spoke  most  strongly  against 
putting  the  Mytilenrcnns  to  death,  came  forward  then  also,  and 
said  as  follows. 

42.  "I  neither  blnmo  those  who  havo  a  second  time  pro- 
posed tho  discussion  of  the  case  of  the  Mytilenmans,  nor  com- 
mend those  who  object  to  repented  deliberation  on  tho  most 
important  subjects;  but  I  think  that  the  two  things  most 
opposed  to  good  counsel  aro  haste  and  passion,  one  of  which 
is  generally  tho  companion  of  folly,  and  the  other  of  coarse- 
ness and  narrowness  of  mind.  And  whoever  contends  that 
words  are  not  to  bo  the  exponents  of  measures,  is  either 
wanting  in  understanding,  or  self-interested:  wanting  in  un- 
derstanding, if  he  thinks  it' possiblo  to  express  himself  in  any 
other  way  on  what  is  future  and  not  certain ;  self-interested, 
Mi  when  wishing  to  persuade  to  something  base,  he  thinks 
that  ho  could  not  speak  to  his  credit  on  a  discreditable  sub- 
ject, but  that  by  clever  calumniation  ho  might  confound  both 
his  opponents  and  audience.  But  most  cruel  of  all  are  those 
Who  enarpe  us  besides  with  a'  display  [of  rhetoric]  for  pecu- 
niary motives.  For  if  they  only  ynputed  ignorance,  ho  who 
failed  in  carrying  his  point  would  retire  with  a  character  for 
want  of  understanding,  rather  than  of  honesty :  but  when  a 

1  Goller  sod  Poppo  follow  Hermann  In  taking  dnoXXwtm  passively, 
"  they  are  killed  by  living  in  suspicion  of  danger/*  etc. 
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charge  of  dishonesty  It  brought  against  him,  if  successful,  ho 
it  suspected;  aid  if  unsuccessful,  together  with  his  inability, 
he  is  also  thought  dishonest  And  the  state  is  not  benefited 
by  such  a  system ;  for  through  fear  it  is  deprived  of  its  coun- 
selors. Most  prosperous  indeed  would  it  be,  if  such  of  its 
citizens  were  incapable  of  speaking ;  for  then  they  would  be 
less  often  persuaded  to  do  wrong.  But  tho  good  citizen  ought 
to  show  himself  the  better  speaker  not  by  terrifying  his  op- 
ponent, but  by  meeting  him  on  equal  terms ;  and  the  stato  p 
that  acts  wisely  should  not,  indeed,  confer  honor  on  the  man  who  ^ 
most  frequently  gives  good  advice,  but  neither  should  it  detract  £ 
from  what  ho  enjoys  already ;  and  so  far  from  punishing  him 
who  is  wrong  in  his  judgmcut,  it  should  not  even  degrade  him. 
For  so  the  successful  counselor  would  be  least  tempted  to  speak 
any  thing  contrary  to  his  real  opinion,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
hearers;  and  tho  unsuccessful  one  would  be  least  anxious,  by 
the  same  means  of  gratification,  to  bring  over  tho  multitude  to 
hi*  side  also. 

43.  "  But  wc  do  the  contrary  of  this ;  and  moreover,  if  any 
one  be  suspected  of  speaking  with  a  view  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, though  at  the  same  time  what  is  best,  through  grudging 
him  the  gain  of  which  we  have  but  an  uncertain  idea,  we  de- 
prive the  state  of  its  certain  benefit  And  thus  good  advice, 
given  in  a  straightforward  manner,  has  come  to  be  no  less 
suspected  than  bad ;  so  that  it  is  ooually  necessary  for  one  who 
wishes  to  carry  the  most  dreadful  measures  to  win  over  the 
multitude  by  trickery,  and  for  one  who  speaks  on  tho  better 
side  to  caiu  credit  by  fulsehood.  And  the  state  alone  it  is 
impossible,  owing  to  these  over-wise  notions,  to  servo  in  an 
open  manuer  and  without  deceiving  it;  for  he  who  openly 
confers  any  good  upon  it  is  sus|>ectcd  of  getting  secretly,  in 
some  way  or  other,  an  advantage  in  return.  Now  on  subjects 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  with  such  an  estimate  of  our 
conduct,  we  [orators]  ought  to  speak  with  more  extensive 
forethought  than  you  who  take  but  an  offhand  view  of  meas- 
ures ;  especially  as  wo  are  responsible  for  the  advice  wo 
give,  whereas  you  are  irresponsible-  for'  listening  to  it1  For 
if  ho  who  offered  counsel,  and  ho  who  followed  it,  suffered 
alike,  you  would  judge  more  prudently.     But  as  it  is,  through 

1  Literally,  "  have  our  advising  responsible,  in  opposition  to  (or  com* 
pared  with)  jour  irresponsible  listening." 
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whatever  passion  you  may  at  any  time  ha?e  met  with  dis- 
asters, you  punish  the  singlo  judgment  of  tho  man  who  per- 
suaded you,  and  not  your  own,  for  having  so  numerously 
joined  in  the  blunder, 

44.  ttI  came  forward,  however,  neither  to  speak  against 
any  one  in  defense  of  tho  Mytilcnxans,  nor  to  accuse  any  one. 
For  the  question  wo  have  to  decide  is  not,  if  we  take  a  wise 
view  of  it,  respecting  their  guilt,  but  respecting  our  taking 
good  counsel.  For  though  I  should  prove  tbcm  to  be  utterly 
guilty,  I  will  not  for  that  reason  also  bid  you  to  put  them  to 
death,  unless  it  were  expedient:  and  though  they  might  claim 
some  allowance  [I  would  not  bid  you  make  it],  unless  it 
should  appear  good  for  the  state.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that 
we  are  deliberating  for  tho  future,  rather  than  the  present; 
and  as  to  what  Cleon  most  positively  asserts,  that  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  us  in  future,  with  a  view  to  less  frequent  re- 
volts, if  we  hold  out  death  as  the  penalty ;  I  too  as  positively 
contradict  him,  with  regard  to  what  is  good  for  tho  future,  and 
maintain  tho  opposite  opinion.  And  I  bee?  you  not  to  reject 
the  utility  of  my  advice  for  the  plausibility  of  his.  ^  For  his 
words  might  perhaps  attract  you,  through  being  more  iust  with 
regard  to  your  present  displeasure  against  the  Mytilenieans  t 
but  we  are  not  holding  a  judicial  inquiry  in  their  case,  that 
we  should  want  what  is  just;  but  are  deliberating  respecting 
them,  how  they  may  bo  of  scrvico  to  us. 

45.  **  Now  tho  penalty  of  death  has  been  enacted  in  states 
for  many  offenses,  and  those  not  equal  to  this,  but  less 
heinous ;  and  yet,  urged  on  by  hope,  men  venture  to  commit 
them;  and  no  one  ever  yet  came  into  danger  with  a  convic- 
tion of  his  own  mind  that  lie  would  not  succeed  in  his  attempt' 
What  city,  too,  when  bent  on  revolt,  ever  attempted  it  with 
deficient  resources — according  to  its  own  idea— either  internal, 
or  by  means  of  alliance  with  others  I  Indeed  all  men,  both 
in  a  private  and  publio  capacity,  are  naturally  disposed  to  do 
wrong,  ami  thore  is  no  law  that  will  keep  thorn  from  it:  at 
least  men  have  gone  through  all  kinds  of  punishments  in  their 
enactments,  to  try  if  by  any  means  they  might  bo  less  Injured 
by  evil-doers,  and  it  is  probablo  that  in  early  times  the  pun- 
ishments for  the  greatest  offenses  were  mote  lenient ;  but  as 
thtiy  are  disregarded,  they  generally,  in  the  course  of  time!  ox- 
1  literally,  "  having  passed  sentcneo  upon  himself 
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tend  to  death;  and  still  even  this  U  disregarded.  Ether, 
then,  some  fear  more  dreadful  thau  this  must  be  discovered, 
or  this,  at  any  rate,  does  not  restrain  men :  but  poverty  inspir- 
ing boldness  through  necessity,  and  larger  meaus  inspiring 
ambition  through  insolence  aud  pride,  and  the  other  conditions 
of  life  through  some  human  passion  or  other,  according  as 
they  are  severally  enslaved  by  some  fatal  and  overpowering 
one,  lead  men  on  to  dangers.  Moreover,  hope  And  desire  for 
every  thing,  the  one  taking  the  lead,  and  the  other  following ; 
and  the  one  devising  the  attempt,  while  the  other  suggests . 
the  facility  of  succeeding  in  it;  cause  the  most  numerous 
disasters;  and  though  unseen,  they  are  moro  influential  than 
the  dangers  that  are  seen.  Fortune,  too,  aids  them  no  less 
in  urging  men  on  ;  for  by  sometimes  siding  with  them  unex- 
pectedly, she  induces  them  to  run  the  risk  even  with  inferior 
means ;  esjtecially  in  the  caso  of  states,  iunsmuch  as  the  venture 
is  for  the  greatest  objects,  namely,  freedom,  or  empire  over 
others ;  and  as  each  individual,  when  acting  in  concert  with 
all,  unreasonably  carries  his  ideas  to  tin  extravagant  length 
concerning  thorn.  In  short,  it  is  iinj>ossible  [to  remedy  the  evil  J, 
and  the  man  is  very  simple  who  thinks,  that  when  human  na- 
ture is  eagerly  set  on  doing  a  thing,  he  has  any  meaus  of  divert- 
ing it,  either  by  the  rigor  of  laws,  or  any  other  kind  of  terror. 
46.  "  We  must  not,  then,  either  take  bad  counsel  through 
trusting  to  the  punishment  of  death  as  a  thing  to  be  relied 
on,  or  leave  to  those  who  have  revolted  no  hoj>o  of  being  al- 
lowed to  change  their  nuud*,  and  wijie  out  their  offense  in  i;s 
short  a  time  as  jiossible.  For  consider  that  at  present,  if  any 
city,  even  after  rovoltiug,  find  that  it  will  not  succeed,  it. 
would  come  to  terms  while  it  has  still  means  of  refunding  the 
expenses,  and  of  paying  tribute  in  future.  Hut  in  the  other 
case,  which  of  them,  think  you,  would  not  make  better  prep- 
arations for  the  attempt  than  they  do  now,  and  hold  out 
against  its  besiegers  to  the  utmost,  if  it  is  all  ono  whether  it 
surrender  slowly  or  quickly  ?  And  how  can  it  fail  to  be  in- 
jurious for  us  to  be  put  to  excuse  by  sitting  down  before  it, 
because  it  will  not  surrender ;  and  if  we  take  the  city,  to  re- 
eover  it  in  a  ruined  condition,  aud  be  deprived  of  the  revenue 
from  it  in  future  ?  For  our  strength  against  the  enemy  lies 
in  this.  So  then  we  must  not  hurt  ourselves,  by  being  strict 
judges  of  the  offenders,  but  rather  see  how,  by  punishing  them 
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moderately,  wo  may  be  able  in  fuiuro  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
cities  with  unimpaired  means  on  the  score  of  money;  and  we 
must  resolve  to  derive  our  protection,  not  from  severity  of  laws, 
but  from  attention  to  deed*.  The  very  contrary  of  which  we 
do  at  present ;  and  if  wo  have  subdued  any  power  that  was 
[once]  free,  ami,  when  harshly  governed,  naturally  revolted 
for  its  independence,  wo  fancy  that  we  are  bound  lo  avenge 
ourselves  with  severity.  But  in  dealing  with  freemen,  we  must 
not  punish  them  rigorously  when  they  revolt,  but  watch  them 
rigorously  befort  they  revolt,  and  prevent  their  even  coming 
to  the  thought  of  it :  and  when  we  have  got  the  mastery  ot 
them,  wo  should  attach  the  guilt  to  as  few  as  possible. 
•  47.  "Now  consider  what  an  error  you  would  cammit  in 
this  also,  if  persuaded  by  Cleon.  For  at  present  the  commons 
in  all  the  states  are  well  disposed  toward  you,  and  either  do 
not  revolt  with  the  aristocratical  party,  or  if  compelled  to  do 
so,  are  straightway  hostile  to  those  who  made  them ;  and  you 
have  tho  mass  of  tho  city  opposed  to  you  on  your  side,  when 
you  proceed  to  war.  Hut  it  you  butcher  tho  commons  of  My- 
tilene,  who  took  no  part  in  the  revolt,  and  when  they  had  got 
possession  of  amis,  voluntarily  gave  up  tho  city ;  in  tho  first 
place  you  will  act  unjustly  by  slaying  your  benefactors ;  and  in 
the  next  you  will  produce  for  tho  higher  classes  of  men  a  re- 
sult which  they  most  desire ;  for  when  they  lead  their  cities  to 
revolt,  they  will  immediately  have  tho  commons  on  their  sido, 
because  you  had  shown  them  beforehand  that  tho  same  penalty 
is  appointed  for  tliose  who  aro  guilty  and  thoso  who  are  not. 


On  the  contrary,  even  if  they- were  guilty,  you  ought  to  pretend 
not  to  notice  it ;  that  the  only  class  still  allied  with  us  may  not 
become  hostile  to  us.  And  this  I  consider  far  more  beneficial 
toward  retaining  our  empire— that  we  should  voluntarily  bo 
treated  with  injustice— than  that  with  justice  we  should  put 
to  the  sword  those  whom  we  ought  not  And  so  the  identity 
of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  punishment,  which  Cleon 
asserts,  is  found  impossible  to  exist  therein. 

48*  "  Being  convinced  then  that  this  is  the  better  course, 
and  not  allowing  too  much  weight  either  'to  pity  or  to  lenity 

J  for  neither  do  1  [any  moro  than  Cleon],  wish  you  to  bo  in- 
luenced  by  these),  but  judging  from  the  advice  itself  which  is 
-given  yon,  be  persuaded  oy  me  to  try  calmly  those  of  the 
Mytilenmns  whom  Pifthes  sent  off  as  guilty,  and  to  allow  the 
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net  to  live  where  they  are.  For  this  it  both  profitable  for  the 
future,  and  terrible  to  your  enemies  at  the  present  moment; 
since  whoever  takes  good  advice  against  nis  adversaries  is 
stronger  than  one  who  recklessly  proceeds  against  them  with 
violence  of  action." 

49.  To  this  effect  spoke  Diodotus,  These  beiug  the  views 
that  were  expressed  in  most  direct  opposition  to  one  another, 
the  Athenians,  notwithstanding  [their  wish  to  reconsider  tho 
question],  came  to  a  conflict  of  opinion  respecting  them,  and 
were  nearly  matched  in  the  voting,  though  that  of  Diodotus 
prevailed.  And  they  immediately  dispatched  another  trireme 
with  all  speed,  that  they  might  not  find  the  city  destroyed 
through  the  previous  arrival  of  the  first ;'  which  had  tho  start 
by  a  day  and  a  night  Tho  Mytilenamn  embassadors  having 
provided  for  the  vessel  wine  and  barley-cakes,  and  promising 
great  rewards  if  they  should  arrive  first,  there  was  such  liostu 
in  their  course,  that  at  the  Mime  time  as  they  rowed  they  ato 
cakes  kneaded  with  oil  ami  wine ;  and  some  slept  in  turns, 
while  others  rowed.  And  as  there  happened  to  bo  no  wind 
against  them,  and  the  former  vessel  did  not  sail  in  any  haste 
on  so  horrible*  a  business,  while  this  hurried  on  in  the  man* 
ner  described;  though  the  other  arrived  so  much  first  that 
Paches  had  read  the  decree,  and  was  on  the  point  of  executing 
the  sentence,  the  second  came  to  laud  after  it,  and  prevented 
the  butchery.     Into  such  imminent  peril  did  Mytileno  come. 

50.  Tho  tother  party,  whom  Paches  had  sent  oft'  as  the  chief 
authors  of  the  revolt,  tho  Athenians  put  to  death,  according 
to  tho  .advice  of  Clcon,  amounting  to  rather  more  than  one 
thousand.  They  also  dismantled  tho  walls  of  the  Mytilensans, 
and  seised  their  shi|>s.  After  this,  they  did  not  impose  any 
tribute  on  the  Lesbians,  but  having  divided  the  land,  except- 
ing that  of  the  Methymnajana,  into  three  thousand  portions, 

1  Th-i  common  reading  droriixu;  is  abandoned  by  all  tho  best  editors; 
an  J  therefore  it  is  not  without  great  diffidoucb  that  I  confess  my  inability 
to  ud  Jentand  why  it  need  be  so.  Tho  sense  of  tho  passages  would  bo 
equally  good  if  it  wcro  translated,  "that  by  tho  previous  arrival  of  tho 
second,  they  might  avoid  finding  tho  city  ruined:"  and  I  can  not  but 
think  such  a  method  borno  out  by  many  other  passago  of  our  author; 
«  g..  If  3.  3,  Zvvite yovro— un-oo  /")  did  ruv  6du>v  Oopr/joi  itaiv  iovrrp. 
And  again  in  tho  next  section,  'Kjupoi/y  U  r**»  oUiov  in*  abTodf,  6*wf 
fin  nar.)  +(.*  ttapoalturipoif  oioi  fr/joaoe/juyr*,  «.  r.  A. 

fl  Literally,  *'  monstrous. M 
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they  act  apart  throe  hundred  of  them  as  consecrated  to  the 
gods,  and  to  the  rest  sent  out  as  shareholders  thoso  of  their 
own  citizens  to  whose  lot  they  hod  fallen;  with  whom  the 
Lesbians  having  agreed  to  pay  in  money  two  mime  a  year  for 
each  portion,  farmed  the  land  themselves.  The  Athenians 
also  took  possession  of  the  towns  on  the  continent  of  which  tho 
Mytilemcans  were  masters,  and  they  were  afterward  subject  to 
Athens.    Such  then  was  tho  issuo  of  affairs  as  regarded  Lesbos. 

51.  In  tho  course  of  tho  same  summer,  after  the  reduction 
of  Lesbos,  tho  Athenians  made  an  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nicias,  son  of  Niccratus,  against  tho  island  of  Minoa, 
which  lies  off  Megara,  and  which  tho  Megareans  used  as  a 
fortress,  having  built  a  tower  on  it  From  this  spot,  being 
moro  close  at  hand,  Nicias  wished  the  Athenians  to  keep 
their  guard  [over  Nisrcaj,  instead  of  from  Budorum  and 
Salamis,  and  to  prevent  the  Peloponnesians  from  sailing  out 
thence  unobserved,  as  was  formerly  tho  case,  with  triremes 
and  privateers;  and  at  tho  same  timo  to  seo  that  nothing 
was  imported  by  the  Megareans.  Having  therefore  in  tho 
first  instance  taken  by  engines  from  tho  sea  two  towers  which 
projected  on  the  sido  of  Nisoca,  and  having  cleared  tho  en- 
trance to  the  strait1  between  tho  island  [and  tho  continent], 
ho  proceeded  to  cut  off  all  communication  on  tho  sido  of  tho 
mainland  also,  where  there  was  a  passage  by  a  bridge  over  a 
morass  for  succoring  tho  island,  which  lay  not  far  off  from  tho 
continent  This  having  been  accomplished  by  them  in  a  few 
days,  he  afterwards  left  works  on  the  island  also,  with  a  gar- 
rison, and  retired  with  his  forces. 

62.  It  was  also  about  tho  same  period  of  this  summer  that 
the  Platasans,  having  no  longer  any  provisions,  and  being  unablo 
to  endure  tho  blockade,  surrendered  to  the  Peloponnesians  in 
the  following  manner.  Tho  enemy  assaulted  their  wall  and 
they  were  incapable  of  defending  it  So  when  the  Laoedas- 
monian  commander  was  aware  of  their  powerless  condition,  he 
did  not  wish  to  take  it  by  storm  (for  such  wore  his  instruc- 
tions from  Laoeckemon,  in  order  that  if  a  treaty  should  ever  bo 
made  with  the  Athenians!  and  they  should  agree  to  restore  such 

1  Oollor  translates  this  expression  by  "  viam  In  portum  apeniit :"  but 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  litrafy  matt  be,  I  think,  that  which  I  have 
aiven  to  H,  and  which  it  has,  IT.  26. 1,  9Ep  rovry  o*>  t$  faraiv  el 
btpoftfotor, «.  r.  A« 
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plaoas  as  they  had  respectively  token  in  the  war,  Plate*  might 
not  be  given  up,  on  the  strength  of  its  inhabitants  having  vol- 
untarilv  gone  over  to  them),  but  he  sent  to  them  a  herald 
with  this  question^  u  Were  they  disposed  voluntarily  to  sur- 
render their  city  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  submit  to  them 
as  their  judges;  and  that  they  should  punish  the  guilty,  but 
no  one  contrary  to  justice !"  Such  were  the  words  of  the  her*, 
aid;  and  they,  being  now  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  sur- 
rendered tho  city.  The  Peloponncsians  then  fed  the  Platatans 
for  nine  days,  till  the  judges  from  Lacedaeraon,  five  in  number, 
arrived.  When  they  wero  come,  no  charge  was  preferred 
against  them ;  but  they  called  them  forward,  and  merely  asked 
them  this  question,  "  liad  they  in  any  particular  done  the  La- 
cedemonians and  the  allies  any  service  during  tho  present 
war !"  They  made  a  speech  [in  rcplv],  for  they  had  request- 
ed permission  to  spenlc  at  greater  length,  and  had  deputed 
to  plead  their  cause  Astymachus  tho  son  of  Asopolaus,  and 
Lacon  the  son  of  Aeimncstus,  who  came  forward  and  said  as 
follows : 

53.  "  The  surrender  of  our  city,  Lacedaemonians,  we  made 
with  full  confidence  in  you,  not  supposing  that  wo  should  be 
subjected  to  such  a  trial  as  this,  but  that  it  would  be  one  more 
consistent  with  law ;  and  with  nn  agreement  that  we  should 
not,  as  we  now  are,  be  at  tho  mercy  of  any  other  judges  but 
yourselves ;  thinking  that  so  wo  should  best  obtain  what  was 
fair.  But  as  things  are,  we  fear  that  wo  have  failed  at  once 
in  both  expectations.  For  with  rcasctn  we  suspect  that  our 
contest  is  for  life  or  death,1  and  that  you  will  not  prove  im- 
partial ;  inferring  this  from  the  fact  of  there  having  been  made 
against  us  no  previous  charge  for  us  to  reply  to  (but  it  was 
ourselves  who  requested  |)ermission  to  speak),  and  from  the 
question  put  to  us  being  so  concise ;  a  true  answer  to  which 
tells  against  us,  while  a  false  one  is  open  to  refutation.  Being 
involved,  however,  in  perplexity  on  all  sides,  we  are  compel- 
led, and  it  seems  the  safer  course,  to  say  something  at  all 
risks ;  for  the  words  that  had  been  left  unspoken  might  occa- 
sion to  men  in  our  situation  the  self-accusing  thought,  that  if 
they  had  been  spoken,  they  might  have  saved  us.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  our  otner  disadvantages,  tho  work  of  convincing  you 
is  also  surrounded  with  difficulties.  Were  we  unacquainted 
1  Literally,  "  Tor  tho  most  fearful  things.11 
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with  each  other,  we  might  derive  assistance  from  bringing 
forward  fresh  proofs  of  what  you  did  not  know :  but  as  it  is, 
every  thing  will  bo  said  to  men  who  know  it  already ;  and 
our  fear  is,  not  that  you  have  before  considered  our  services 
ns  inferior  to  your  own,  and  now  make  that  fact  a  ground  of 
accusation  against  us;  but  that^  through  your  determination 
to  gratify  another  party,  wo  are  brought  to  a  trial  which  is 
already  decided  against  us. 

54.  M  Nevertheless,  whilo  we  urge  what  claims  of  justico  wo 
have,  both  against  tho  Thcbans,  and  with  respect  to  you,  and 
the  rest  of  tho  Greeks,  wo  will  remind  you  of  our  good  deeds, 
and  endeavor  to  persuado  you  [to  havo  mercy  on  us].  With 
regard  then  to  your  brief  question, '  whether  wo  havo  done 
any  service  to  tho  Lacctdjcmonians  and  tho  allies  in  thin  war,9 
we  say,  that  if  you  ask  us  as  enemies,  you  arc  not  wronged  by 
us,  though  you  should  havo  received  no  good  at  our  hands; 
and  that  if  you  consider  us  as  friends,  you  are  yourselves  mora 
in  tho  wrong,  for  having  marched  against  us.  With  respect, 
however,  to  what  happened  dnring  the  peace,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  Medo,  wo  proved  ourselves  good  and  truo  men ;  for  wo 
have  not  now  been  tho  first  to  break  tho  pcaco,  and  we  were 
then  tho  only  part  of  tho  Boeotians  who  joined  in  attacking 
the  Mode  for  tho  liberty  of  (j  recce.  Even  though  wo  are  an 
inland  people,  wo  were  nrcsent  in  tho  sea-fight  at  Artemi- 
siutn,  and  in  the  battle  fought  in  our  territory  we  stood  by 
you  and  Pausanias;  and  whatever  other  perilous  achievement 
was  performed  by  tho  Greeks,  we  took  part  in  every  thing 
beyond  our  strength.  And  to  you,  Laccdtemonians,  in  par- 
ticular, at  tho  very  timo  when,  after  tho  earthquake,  tho 
greatest  alarm  surrounded  Sparta,  because  of  the  Helots  who 
had  established  themselves  in  revolt  at  Ithome,  wo  sent  tho 
third  part  of  our  own  people  to  your  assistance :  and  you 
ought  no^to  forget  this. 

65.  "  With  regard  to  events  of  early  date,  and  of  the  greatest 
importance,  such  was  the  part  wo  thought  right  to  act ;  though 
afterward  wo  became  your  enemies.  But  it  is  you  that  aro 
to  blame  for  that;  for  on  our  requesting  an  alliance  with  yon, 
when  the  Thebans  had  used  violence  toward  us,  you  refected 
our  suit,  and  told  us  to  apply  to  the  Athenians,  since  they 
were  near  to  us,  whereas  you  lived  far  away  from  us.  In  the 
war,  however,  you  neither  suffered,  nor  would  havo  suffered. 
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any  improper  treatment  from  us.  But  if  we  would  not  revolt 
from  toe  Athenians  at  your  bidding,  we  did  no  wrong  in  that; 
for  it  was  they  who  assisted  us  against  the  Ttiebans,  when 

Iou  refused ;  and  to  give  them  up  would  not  then  have  been 
onorable— especially  as  we  had  taken  them  for  allies  after 
receiving  good  from  them,  and  at  our  own  request,  and  had 
•shared  the  rights  of  citizenship  with  them— but  it  was  only 
reasonable  that  wo  sliould  heartily  obey  their  command*. 
And  as  to  the  measures  in  which  either  of  you  take  the  lead 
of  your  allies,  it  is  not  thoso  who  follow  that  are  to  blame,  if 
you  havo  ever  done  any  thing  wrong,  but  thos*  who  lead  them 
on  to  what  is  not  right. 

50.  u  With  respect  to  the  Thebans,  they  had  on  many  other 
occasions  wronged  us ;  and  as  for  the  last  occasion,  you  know 
yourselves  on  what  account  wo  are  in  our  present  condition. 
For  as  they  wcro  seizing  our  citv  in   tituo   of  peace,  and, 
moreover,  at  a  holy  time  of  the  month,  wo  did  right  in  avenging 
ourselves  on  them,  according  to  the  principle  recognized  by 
all,  that  it  is  allowable  to  defend  onesself  against  the  attack  of 
an  enemy  ;  and  it  would  not  now  t>o  fair  that  we  should  suffer 
on  their  account.     For  if  you  tako  your  views  of  justice  from 
your  own  immediate,  advantage  and  their  animosity,  you  will 
show  yourselves  no  true  judges  of  what  is  right,  but  rather 
attentive  to  what  is  expedient    And  yet  if  they  ap|>car  to  be 
serviceable  to  you  now,  much  more  did  we  and  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks  then,  when  you  were  in  greater  danger.    For 
now  you  are  yourselves  attacking  others,  and  tho  objects  of 
their  fear ;  but  at  that  crisis,  when  the  barbarian  was  bring- 
ing slavery  on  all,  these  Thebans  were  on  his  side.     And  it 
is   but  just  that  against   our   present  misdeed — if  we   have 
really  done  amiss — you  should  set  the  zeal  wo  showed  then ; 
and  you   will  find   it  greater   than   tho   fault  to  which  it  is 
opposed,1  and  exhibited   at  those   critical  times  when  it  was 
a  rare  tiling  for  any  of  tho  Greeks  to  oppose,  his  courage  to 
tho  power  of  Xerxes;  and  therefore  thoso  were  the  mora 
commended  who  did  not  in  safety  act  for  their  own  interest 
with  regard  to  his  invasion,  but  were  willing  to  dare  with 
dangers  the  better  part     But  though  we  were  of  that  number, 
and  honored  by  you  in  the  highest  degree,  we  are  now  afraid 
that  we  havo  been  ruined  by  acting  on  tho  same  principles, 
1  Literally,  "  tho  greater  opposed  to  tho  legs," 
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because  wo  chose  the  side  of  the  Athenians  from  regard  to  right, 
rather  than  yours  from  regard  to  interest  And  yet  men  should 
consistently  take  the  samo  view  of  the  same  case,  and  account 
expediency. to  be  nothing  else  than  this — when  good  allies  re- 
ceive everlasting  gratittido  for  their  services,  whilo  our  owu 
immediate  interest  in  any  case  is  secured. 

67.  M  Consider,  too,  that  at  present  you  are  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks  in  general  a  pattern  of  honor  and  virtue :  but  if  you 
pass  an  unjust  sentence  on  us  (for  this  is  no  obscure  cause  that 
you  will  decide,  but  as  men  of  high  reputo  yourselves  you  will 
pass  sentence  on  us  who  are  also  not  contemptible),  beware  lest 
they  may  not  approve  of  your  coming  to  any  improper  decision 
respecting  men  of  go«xl  character,  though  you  are  yourselves 
of  still  better;  nor  of  spoils  which  were  taken  from  us,  tho 
benefactors  of  Greece,  being  devoted  in  the  national  temples. 
For  it  will  seem  a  shocking  thing  that  Lacedaemonians  should 
have  destroyed  Flataia ;  and  that  vour  fathers  should  have 
inscribed  the  namo  of  that  city  on  tfio  tripod  at  Delphi  for  its 
good  services,  whereas  yon  utterly  obliterated  it  from  the  whole 
Grecian  namo  for  tho  sake  of  Thcbans.     For  to  such  a  degree 
of  misfortuno  have  wo  been  brought  ?  if  the  Medes  had  been 
victorious,  we  should  have  been  ruined ;  and  now  wo  are  sup- 
planted by  Thebans  in  yottr  good  opinion,  who  were  before  our 
*  liest  friends ;  and  wo  havo  been  subjected  to  two  dangers,  tho 
greatest  that  can  be  imagined— then,  to  that  of  being  starved 
to  death,1  if  we  had  not  surrendered  our  city ;  and  now,  to  that 
of  being  tried  for  our  lives.    And  thus  wo  PlataJans,  who  wero 
zealous  beyond  our  power  in  tho  cause  of  the  Greeks,  aro 
rejected  by  all,  deserted  and  unassisted ;  for  of  those  who  wero 
then  our  allies,  no  ono  helps  us ;  and  as  for  you,  Lacedaemonians, 
our  only  hope,  w*o  fear  that  you  aro  not  to  be  depended  up 
"  •*  And  yet,  ft    -       -       -  -         -      - 


68.  M  And  yet,  for  the  sako  of  the  gods  who  once  presided 
|  over  our  confederacy,  and  of  our  valor  in  tho  cause  of  tho 

J  '  Bloomfleld,  In  his  last  edition,  rightly  explains  ofojfory  (as  Gftller 

had  already  done),  by  comparing  tho  words  of  Amtnianus  Ifareellinus, 
"fame,  ignavisrimo  mortis  gencre,  tabeBcente*:"  and  observes  that  "to 
be  pined  to  death  was,  according  to  the  idea  or  tho  ancients,  a  death,  as 
compared  with  that  of  dying  with  arms  in  one's  hands,  especially 
ignominious  as  suggesting  tho  idea  of  a  snared  brute  boast"  Tet  he 
Inconsistently  retains  tho  part  of  his  original  note,  in  which  he  objected 
to  Hobbcs  rendering  the  word  by  M  base,"  a  term'  to  which  tlobbes  him* 
self  doubtless  attached  tho  same  moaning. 

0 
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Greeks,  we  call  on  you  to  relent  and  change  your  mind,  if  vou 
have  boon  persuaded  to  any  thing  by  the  Thebans ;  ana  to 
ask  as  a  boon  from  them  in  return  that  they  would  not  kill 
those  whoso  death  is  not  honorable  to  you ;  and  to  receive  an 
honest  gratitude  [from  us],  instead  of  a  disgraceful  one  [from 
them] ;  and  not,  after  giviug  pleasure  to  others,  to  incur  infamy 
for  it  yourselves.     For  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  tako  away  our 
lives,  but  a  difficult  one  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  it ;  since 
we  are  not  enemies,  that  you  should  justly  take  vongeanco  ou 
us,  but  men  well  disposed  toward  you,  and  who  went  to  war 
with  you  only  on  compulsion.    You  would  judge  the  case  there- 
fore rightly,  if  you  both  granted  us  personal  security,  and  con* 
aidered  beforehand  that  you  received  us  by  our  own  consent, 
and  while  holding  forth  our  hands  to  you — and  the  law  of  tho  * 
Greeks  is  not  to  kill  such — and,  moreover,  after  our  being  all 
along  your  benefactors.    For  look  to  tho  sepulchers  of  your 
fathers,  whom,  after  being  slain  by  the  Mcdis,  and  buried  i* 
our  country,  wo  used  to  honor  every  year  at  tho  public  expense 
with  both  garments  and  other  things  that  are  usual,  and  by 
offering  first-fruits  of  all  that  our  land  produced  in  its  season ; 
as  friends  from  a  friendly  country,  and  as  allies  to  our  former 
companions  iu  arms,     but  you  would  do  the  contrary  of  this, 
should  you  decide  unjustly.     For  consider :  Pausanias  buried 
them  with  a  conviction  that  ho  was  laying  them  in  a  friendly 
hind,  and  among  men  of  that  character ;  but  you,  if  you  kill 
us,  and  make  the  Platasnn  territory  a  part  of  the  Theban,  what 
Jka  will  you  do  but  leave  your  fathers  and  kinsmen  in  n 
hostile  country,  and  among  their  murderers,  unhonored  with 
the  gifts  which   they  now  receive?     And  further,  you   will 
condemn  to  slavery  tho  land  in  which  tho  Greeks  won  their 
freedom ;  will  desolate  the  temples  of  the  gods  to  whom  they 
prayed,  before  conquering  tho  Medea;   nod  will  take  away 
our  ancestral1  sacrifices  from  those  who  founded  and  instituted 
them. 

50.  **  Tliis  were  not  to  yonr  credit,  Lacedaemonians,  nor  to 
offend  against  the  general  principles  of  the  Greeks  and  your 
own  forefathers,  nor  to  destroy  us,  your  henefactora,  for  other 
1  Oottlobcr  and  Poppo  refer  loa/uvuv  as  well  as  ktiouvtuv  to  Ovainc ; 
Miid  tho  collocation  of  tho  words  certainly  tn:tkcs  this  tho  most  natural 
mode  of  explaining  thorn.  BloomflcM,  however,  donics  that  lu  is  over 
it*  it  in  Hiic'i  a  flgurativo  sense,  aud  maintains  that  it  can  only  refer  hero 

ton  it.. 
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men's  hatred  of  us,  without  having  been  wronged  yourselves; 
but  rather,  to  spare  us,  and  relent  in  your  hearts,  having 
taken  a  rational  pity  on  us ;  reflecting  not  only  on  the  dread- 
fill  nature  of  the  things  we  should  suffer,  but  also  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  sufferers,  and  how  misfortune  admits  not  of 
calculating  on  whom  it  may  one  day  fall,  even  without  his 
deserving  it  We  then,  as  is  suitable  for  us,  and  as  our  need 
induces  us  to  do,  entreat  you,  with  invocations  to  the  gods 
who  are  worshiped  at  the  same  nltar,  and  by  all  the  Greeks 
in  common,  that  wo  may  prevail  on  you  in  those  things; 
pleading  the  oaths  which  your  fathers  swore,  we  pray  that 
you  will  not  bo  unmindful  of  them :  wo  beseech  you  by  your 
fathers9  tombs,  and  appeal  for  aid  to  tlio  dead,  that  wo  may 
not  come  under  the  power  of  the  Thcbans,  nor  thoso  who  aro 
dearest  to  them  be  given  up  to  thoso  who  are  most  hateful. 
We  remind  you,  too,  of  that  dny  on  which  wo  performed  the 
most  glorious  things  in  their  company,  and  yet  now  on  this 
day  aro  in  danger  of  suffering  the  most  dreadful.  But,  to 
bring  our  speech  to  a  close — a  thing  which  is  necessary,  and  at 
the  samo  time  hard  for  men  so  circumstanced,  because  the  peril 
of  our  lifo  approaches  with  it — we  now  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
we  did  not  surrender  our  city  to  the  Thcbans  (for  before  that  wo 
would  bavo  preferred  to  die  the  most  inglorious  death — that  of 
famine!  but  confided  in  and  capitulated  to  you.  And  it  were 
but  fair  that,  if  wo  do  not  pcrstiado  you,  you  should  restore 
us  to  the  samo  position,  and  let  us  ourselves  tako  tho  risk 
that  befalls  us.  At  tho  samo  time  we  solemnly  beseech  you 
that  wo  who  are  Platseans,  and  wbo  showed  tho  greatest  zeal 
for  tho  causo  of  tho  Greeks,  may  not .  l>o  given  up,  suppliants 
as  we  are,  out  of  your  hands  and  your  good  faith,  Lacedaemo- 
nians, to  Thebans,  who  aro  our  bitterest  enemies;  but. that 
you  would  become  our  preservers,  and  not,  whilo  you  are  giv- 
ing freedom  to  the  rest  of  .tho  Greeks,  bring  utter  destruction 
upon  us." 
!  00.  To  this  effect  spoke  tho  Piatoans.    Tho  Hiobans,  foar- 

I  ing  that  tho  Lacedaemonians  might  somewhat  relent  in  conse- 

\  quenco  of  their  words,  came  forward,  and  said  that  they  also 

:  wished  to  address  them,  since,  contrary  to  their  expectation, 

i  the  Platseans  had  had  a  longer  speech  allowed  them  than  a 

fcimplo  answer  to  tho  mtestion.    So  when  they  had  given  them 
leave,  they  spoke  as  follows : 
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61.  *  We  should  not  hare  asked  penoUstoo  to  make  ibis  ad- 
dress,'if  the  Plateaus,  on  their  part,  had  briefly  answered  the 
question  put  to  them,  and  had  not  turned  upon  us  and  delivered 
an  inyectire ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  made  a  long  defense 
of  themselves,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  question,  and  on 
points  that  had  never  been  the  grounds  of  any  charge,  togeth- 
er with  a  panegyric  for  things  which  no  one  found  fault  with. 
But  as  it  is,  we  must  answer  their  accusations,  and  refute  their 
self-praises;  that  neither  our  disgrace  nor  their  reputation  may 
assist  them,  but  that  you  may  hear  the  truth  on  both  points, 
and  so  decide.  We  quarreled  then  with  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance, because,  on  our  settling  Plntaca  at  a  later  |*riod  than 
the  rest  of  lkcotia,  and  some  other  places  with  it,  of  which  wo 
took  possession  after  driving  out  their  mixed  population,  these 
men  did  not  think  fit,  as  had  been  first  arranged,  to  submit  to 
our  supremacy,  but,  apart  from  the  rest  of  tho  Boeotians,  of- 
fended against  the  principles  of  their  fathers,  and  when  they 
were  being  compelled  to  observe  them,  went  over  to  the  Athe- 
nians, in  conjunction  with  whom  they  did  us  many  injuries,  for 
which  they  also  suffered  in  return. 

02.  M  Again,  wheu  the  barbarian  camo  against  Greece, 
they  say  that  they  were  the  only  part  of  tho  Boeotians  that 
did  not  Medizc ;  and  it  is  on  this  j>oint  that  they  most  prido 
themselves,  and  abuse  us.  Jiut  we  say  that  they  did  not  Afc- 
dize,  because  the  Athenians  did  not  either ;  but  that  iu  tho 
same  way,  wheu  the  Athenians  afterward  attacked  tho  Greeks, 
they  were  tho  only  people  that  Atticiztd.  Yet  look  in  what 
political  condition  wo  respectively  did  this.  For  our  city  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  governed  neither  by  an  oligarchy 
with  equal  laws,1  nor  by  a  democracy ;  but  what  is  most 
opposed  to  laws  and  tho  best  form  of  government,  and  comes 
nearest  to  [the  rule  of]  a  tyrant,  a  dominant  party  of  a  few 
individuals  had  the  administration  of  affairs.  And  so  they, 
hoping  to  hold  it  still  more  surely  if  the  cause  of  tho  Mode 
were  triumphant,  kept  down  tho  populace  by  force,  and  in- 
troduced him ;  and  tho  whole  city  was  not  its  own  master 

1  "  Tho  term  louvofiof  relates  to  tho  equality  of  all  tho  citizens  with  ono 
another,  as  fur  as  related  to  their  private-  disputes  and  privato  iujuries ; 
whereas  under  tbo  worst  form  of  oligarchy,  which  was  called  Avvaorcia, 
ihoso  who  were  possessed  of  political  power  wcro  also  ubovo  tho  law  in 
privato  matters,  and  could  oppress  their  fellow-citizens  at  their  pleasure. 
See  Aristotle,  Politics,  iv.  5.  2."— j! mold. 
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when  it  so  acted;  nor  is  it  right  to  reproach  it  for  what 
it  did  amiss  when  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  laws.  M  any 
rate,  after  the  Mede  had  retreated,  and  it  had  regained  its 
laws,  you  ought  to  consider,  that  when  the  Athenians  subse- 
quently attacked  the  rest  of  Greece, -and  endeavored  to  bring 
our  country  under  their  power,  and  by  the  aid  of  faction  were 
already  in  pos*cssion  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  we  fought  and 
conquered  •  them  at  Corouca,  and  liberated  BcBotia,  and  are 
now  heartily  joining  in  the  liberation  of  the  other  states,  by 
furnishing  horses,  and  such  a  force  as  no  other  of  the  allies 
do.  With  regard  then  to  our  Medizing,  auch  is  the  defense  wo 
make. 

03.  u  But  that  it  is  yoti,  [HaUeans,]  who  havo  both  done  more 
injury  to  Greece,  aud  are  more  deserving  of  extreme  punish- 
ment, wo  will  now  attempt  to  prove.  It  was  for  vengeance 
Against  us,  you  say,  that  you  becamo  allies  and  fellow-citizens 
of  the  Athenians.  Then  you  ought  to  have  introduced  them 
for  aid  against  us  alone,  and  not  to  have  joined  with  them  in 
attacking  others ;  such  a  course  having  certaiuly  been  open  to 
you,  in  caso  of  your  being  at  all  led  on  by  the  Athenians 
against  your  will,  sinco  tho  confederacy  against  the  Mede  had  * 
already  been  formed  by  theso  Lacedaemonians  here,  which  you 
yourselves  bring  forward  most  prominently  [in  your  own  do-  * 
tense].  Surely  this  was  slrong  enough  to  divert  us  from  attack- 
ing you,  and  what  is  the  greatest  advantage,  to  cnablo  you  to 
take  counsel  in  security.  Hut  of  your  own  accord,  and  not  by 
compulsion,  you  still  took  tho  part  of  the  Athenians  by  pref- 
erence. And  you  say  that  it  had  been  base  for  you  to  betray 
jour  benefactors:  but  much  more  base  and  criminal  was  it  so 
utterly  to  betray  tho  whole  body  of  tho  Greeks,  with  whom  you 
confederated,  than  to  give  up  the  Athenians  alone,  who  were 
enslaving  Greece,  while  the  others  were  its  liberators.  And  it 
was  no  equal  return  of  favor  that  you  made  them,  nor  one  free 
from  disgrace.  For  you  introduced  them,  as  you  aay,  when  you 
were  being  injured;  but  you  became  co-operators  with  them  in 
injuring  others.  And  vet  not  to  return  equal  favors  is  more 
disgraceful  than  to  fail  in  those  which,  though  justly  due,  will 
be  returned  in  furtherance  of  injustice. 

04.  "You  showed  then  plainly,  that  not  even  at  that  time 
i  it  for  tho  sake  of  the  Greeks  that  you  alone  did  not  Medize, 
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but  because  the  Athenians  did  not  either,  and  because  you 
wished  to  aide  with  them,  and  against  the  rest  And  now  you 
claim  to  derive  assistance  from  the  circumstances  in  which  you 
acted  well  through  tho  influence  of  others.  Thai  however  is 
not  reasonable ;  but  at  you  chose  the  Athenians,  stand  the  brunt 
of  the  struggle  with  them,  and  do  not  bring  forward  the  leaguo 
that  was  theu  made,  as  though  you  ought  to  be  spared  from 
regard  to  that  For  you  deserted  it,  and  in  violation  of  it  joined 
in  enslaving  tho  ^Eginetana,  and  some  others  who  had  entered 
into  it,  rather  than  prevented  their  being  enslaved ;  and  that 
too  not  against  your  will,  but  while  enjoying  tho  samo  laws  as 
you  have  to  tho  present  time,  and  without  any  one's  compelling 
you,  as  they  did  us.  Besides,  the  lost  proposal  made  to  you 
before  you  were  blockaded,  that  you  should  remain  unmolested 
on  condition  of  your  aiding  neither  side,  you  did  not  accept 
Who,  then,  could  bo  more  justly  hated  by  tho  Greeks  than 
you,  who  assumed  an  honorable  bearing  for  their  injury  f  And 
the  goodness  which  you  say  you  once  exhibited,  you  have  now 
shown  to  be  not  your  projier  character;  but  what  yt.;:r  nature 
always  wished,  bus  been  truly  proved  ngaiust  you ;  lor  you  ac- 
companied tho  Athenians  when  they  were  walking  in  tho  path 
of  injustice.  With  regard  theu  to  our  involuntary  Mcdizmg, 
'  and  your  voluntary  Atticizing,  such  are  tho  proofs  wo  have  to 
offer. 

05.  u  As  for  tho  last  injuries  which  you  say  that  you  receiv- 
ed, namely,  that  we  came  against  your  city  in  time  of  peace  and 
at  a  holy  "time  of  tho  month,  we  are  of  opinion  that  neither  in 
this  ]»oiut  did  we  net  more  wrongly  than  you.  If,  indeed,  wo 
cjuno  against  your  city  by  our  own  design,  and  fought,  and 
ravaged  the  laud  as  enemies,  wo  are  guilty.  Hut  if  men  who 
were  tho  first  among  you,  l>oth  in  pro]ierty  and  family,  wishing 
to  stop  you  from  your  foreign  connection,  nud  restoro  you  to 
your  hereditary  principles  common  to  all  tho  Ikeotians,  volun- 
tarily called  us  to  their  aid,  how  are  wo  guilty  Y  For  it  is 
those  who  lead  that  nro  tho  transgressors,  rather  than  thoso 
who  follow '  But  neither  did  they  do  wrong,  in  our  judgment, 
nor  did  we ;  but  being  citizens,  like  yourselves,  and  having  more 
at  stake,  by  opening  their  walls  to  us  and  introducing  us  into 

1  Retort i n ff  tho  romark  of  tho  PluUcans,  cli.  05.  &,  ov\  ol  Ixofievot 

frlfftOI— a/.V  <d  Uj-OlTft*. 
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their  city  in  a  friendly,  not  in  a  hostile,  manner,  they  wished 
the  bad  among  you  no  longer  to  become  worse,1  nnd  the  good 
to  have  their  deserts;  being  reformers  of  your  principles, 
and  not  depriving  the  state,  of  your  persons,  but  restoring  you 
to  your  kinsmen;  making  you  foes  to  no  one,  but  friends 
aliko  to  all. 

60.  "  And  we  gave  you  a  proof  of  our  not  having  acted  in 
n  hostile  manner ;  for  we  injured  no  one,  but  made  proclama- 
tion that  whoever  wished  to  bo  governed  according  to  the 
hereditary  principles  of  all  the  lkeotians,  should  come  over  to 
us.  And  you  gladly  came,  and  made  an  agreement  with  us,  and 
remained  quiet  at  first;  but  afterward,  when  you  perceived 
that  we  were  few  in  number,  even  supposing  that  we  might 
be  thought  to  have  acted  somewhat  unfairly  in  entering  your 
city  without  the  consent  of  your  |iopulacc,  you  did  not  re* 
quite  us  in  the  samo  manner — by  not  proceeding  to  cxtremo 
measures  in  action,  but  persuading  us  by  words  to  retire — but 
you  attacked  us  in  violation  of  your  agreement.  And  as  for 
those  whom  you  slew  in  battle,  wo  do  not  grieve  for  them  so 
much  (for  they  suffered  according  to  law— of  a  certain  kind  J; 
but  in  tho  case  of  those  whom  you  lawlessly  butchered  whilo 
holding  forth  their  hand*,  and  when  you  had  given  them 
quarter,  and  had  subsequently  promised  us  not  to  kill  them, 
how  can  you  deny  that  you  acted  atrociously?  And  now, 
after  having  perpetrated  in  a  short  time  these  three  crimes — 
the  breach  of  your  agreement,  tho  subsequent  murder  of  tho 
men,  and  tho  falsification  of  your  promise  not  to  kill  them,  in 
case  wo  did  no  injury  to  your  projwrty  in  tho  country — you 
still  assert  that  it  is  we  who  are  the  transgressors ;  and  your- 
selves claim  to  escape  paying  the  penalty  for  your  crimes.  Jfo, 
not  if  these  your  judges  come  to  a  right  decision ;  but  for  alt 
of  them  shall  you  bo  punished: 

07.  "And  now,  Lacedaemonians,  it  is  with  this  view  that 
we  havo  gone  so  far  into  these  subjects— both  with  refcrenco 
to  you  and  to  ourselves— that  you  may  know  that  vou  will 
justly  pass  sentence  on  them,  and  tw,  that  we  havo  still  moro 

1  i.  *.,  understanding  x*i(*>vS  again  nftcr/i«A?.oi\  as  Poppo  explains  it. 
Bloomfleld  supposes  that  pukXkov  here  assumes  tho  nature  of  sn  objec- 
tive; sod  thus  pdMov  ftvfolht  will  memo,  "to  bo  uppermost,"  to  bavo 
the  upper  hand— "  to  be  [in  power]  rather  than  others.11  But  the  pass- 
age which  he  quotes,  eh,  81  3,  as  an  Instance  of  such  a  usage,  is  not,  I 
thiok,  luttdently  parallel  to  Justify  this  interpretation. 
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righteously  been  avenged  on  them;  and  that  you  may  not  to- 
lent  on  bearing  of  their  virtues  in  times  long  gone  by  (UJ  in- 
deed, they  ever  had  any) ;  for  though  these  ought  to  be  of 
sendee  to  the  injured9  to  such  as  are  doing  any  thing  base  they 
should  bo  a  reason  for  double  punishment,  because  they  do 
amiss  in  opposition  to  their  proper  character.    Nor  let  them 
derive  benefit  froth  their  lanieutatious  and  pitiful  wailing, 
while  they  appeal  to  the  tombs  of  your  fathers  and  their  own 
destitution.    For  we  show  you,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our 
youth  who  were  butchered  by  them  received  far  more  dread- 
ful treatment;    some  of  whose  fathers  fell  at  Coronea,  in 
bringing  lkeotia  into  connection  with  you ;  while  others,  led 
louely  in  their  old  age,  and  their  houses  desolate,  prefer  to  you 
a  far  more  just  request  for  vengeance  on  these  men.    And 
with  regard  to  pity,  it  is  those  men  who  sutler  undeservedly 
that  better  deserve  to  receive  it ;  but  those  who  suffer  justly, 
as  these  do,  deserve,  on  the   contrary,  to  be   rejoiced  over. 
Their  present  destitution,  then,  they  have  incurred  by  their 
own  couduct;  for  they  wilfully  rejected  the   better  alliance. 
Nor  did  they  thus  outrage  all  law  in  consequence  of  having 
first  suffered  at  our  hands,  but  from  deciding  under  tho  influ- 
ence of  hatred,  rather  than  of  justice.    Ami  they  have  not  now 
given  us  proportionate  satisfaction  for  their  crimes;  for  they 
will  suffer  by  a  legal  sentence,  and  not  while  holding  forth 
their  hands  after  battle,  as  they  say,  but  after  surrendering 
to  you  011  definite  terms  to  take  their  trial.    Avenge  therefore, 
LacedoBiiioniaus,  the  law  of  the  Greeks  which  has  Wen  violated 
by  these  men.     And  to  us  who  have  been  treated  in  contempt 
of  all  law  return  a  due  gratitude  for  the  seal  wo  have  shown ; 
and  let  us  not  lose  our  place  in  your  fuvor  through  their  words, 
but  give  the  Greeks  a  proof  that  you  will  not  institute  contests 
of  words,  but  of  deeds;  for  which  a  short  statement  is  suf- 
ficient when  they  are  good ;  but  when  they  are  done  amiss, 
harangues  dressed  out  with  imposing  language  servo  as  vails  for 
them.     Hut  if  ruling  states  shouKI,  like  you  in  the  present  in- 
stance, summarily  pronounce  their  decisions  on  all  offenders, 
men  would  lie  less  disused  to  seek  for  fine  words  as  a  screen 
for  unju*t  actions.'* 

08.  To  this  etfect  then  spoke  the  Thebans.  The  Lacedas- 
roonian  judges,  thinking  that  tho  question,  "  Whether  they 
had  received  any  service  from  them,  during  the  war,"  would 
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be  a  fcir  one  for  them  to  put,  became  they  had  all  along  re* 
quested  them,  as  they  said,  to  remain  quiet  according  to  the 
original  covenant  of   Pausaniaa,  after  the  [retreat  of  the] 
Mode ;  and  when  afterward  they  mode  to  them  the  proposal 
which  they  did  before  they  were  besieged — to  be  neutral*  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  that  compact — in  consequence  of  their 
not  receiving  it,  they  considered  that  on  the  strength  of  their 
own  just  wish  they  were  now  released  from  covenant  with 
them,  and  had  received  evil  at  their  hands.    Accordingly, 
bringing  each  of  them  forward,  and  asking  the  same  question, 
M  Whether  they  had  done  the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies  any 
service  in  the  war,"  when  they  said  they  had  not,  they  led 
them  away  and  killed  them,  not  excepting  one.    Of  the  Pla- 
tscans  themselves  they  slew  not  less  than  two  hundred,  and 
of  the  Athenians  twenty-five,  who  were  besieged  with  them ; 
the  women  they  sold  as  slaves.    Aft  for  the  city,  the  Thebans 
gave  it  for  about  a  year  to  somo  of  the  Megareans  to  inhabit, 
who  had  been  banished  by  party  influence,  and  to  such  of  the 
Platxans  on  their  own  sido  as  still  survived.    Afterward  they 
razed  the  whole  of  it  to  the  ground,  from  the  very  foundations, 
and  built  to  the  sacred  precinct  of  Juno  an  inn  two  hundred 
feet  square,  with  rooms  all  round,  above  and  below,  making 
use  of  the  roofs  and  doors  of  the  PlaUcans ;  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  furniture,  in  brass  and  iron,  that  was  within  the  wall,1 
they  made  couches  and  dedicated  them  to  Juno,  building  also 
in  her  honor  a  stone  chapel  of  one  hundred  feet  square.    The 
land  they  confiscated,  and  let  out  for  ten  years,  its  occupiers 
being  Thebans.    And  nearly  throughout  the  wholo  business  it 

1  Or,  as  BtoomQold  and  Goller  render  it,  "  whatever  movable  materials 
there  were  la  tho  wall ;"  referring  to  tho  metal  cramps  bj  which  the 
coping-stones  were  fastened.  But  though  lead  and  Iron  are  mentioned 
as  having  boon  used  for  that  purpose  (see  1.  p.  93.  61  thej  do  not  bring 
forward  anj  instance  of  bnua  having  been  used  with  thorn :  nor  does  it 
seem  proboblo  that  such  would  bo  tho  case.  I  havo  therefore  followed 
Poppo,  Haack,  and  others,  in  supposing,  thst  as  tho  wood*work  in  the 
new  building  was  taken  from  tho  houses  in  tho  town,  a  similar  use  was 
made  of  the  iron  and  brass  implements,  which  must  also  Surely  havo 
been  found  there.  At  least  It  Is  very  difficult  to  imagine,  with  OoHor, 
that  they  had  been  alt  used  up  by  the  garrison  during  the  siege.  And 
Instead  of  tho  oppoitiion  which  he  says  is  intended  between  the  wood  In 
the  house  and  the  metal  In  the  wall,  the  use  of  the  tiMot?  appears  rather 
to  haply  thst  the  rafters,  doors,  and  metal  Implements,  were  off  taken 
from  the  same  quarter. 

9* 
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was  on  account  of  the  Thebana  that  the  Lacedemonians  were 
ao  averse  to  the  PlatJBans;  for  they  eonaklered  them  to  be  of 
service  for  the  war  which  had  then  but  recently  broken  out. 
Such  then  was  the  end  of  Plata*,  in  the  ninety-third  year 
after  they  became  allies  of  the  Athenians^ 

dO.  Now  tho  forty  ships  of  the  Pelo|H>nnesians  which  had 
gone  to  tho  relief  of  the  Lesbians  (and  which  were  flying,  at 
tho  time  wo  referred  to  them,  across  the  open  sea,  and  were 
pursued  by  the  Athenians,  and  caught  in  a  storm  off  Crete, 
and  from  .that  point  had  been  dispersed),  on  reaching  the 
Peloponncse,  found  at  Cyllene  thirteen  ships  of  the  Leucadiana 
and  Ambraciota,  with  Brasidas  son  of  Tellis,  who  had  lately 
arrived  as  counselor  to  Alcidas.  For  the  Lacedflemouians 
wished,  as  they  had  failed  in  saving  Lesbos,  to  make  their  fleet 
more  numerous,  and  to  sail  to  Corcyra,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
sedition ;  as  tho  Athenians  wero  stationed  at  Naupactus  with 
only  twe)ve  ships ;  and  in  order  that  they  might  have  the  start 
of  them,  before  any  larger  fleet  reinforced  them  from  Athens. 
So  Brasidas  and  Alcidas  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for 
these  measures. 

70.  For  the  Corcyraeans  began  their  sedition  on  the  return 
homo  of  the  prisouers  taken  in  tho  sea-fights  oft*  Enidamnus, 
who  had  been  sent  back  by  the  Coriuthiaus,  nominally  on  tho 
security  of  eight  hundred  talcuts  given  for  them  by  their 
praieiii,  but  in  reality,  because  they  had  consented  to  bring 
over  Corcyra  to  the  Corinthians.    These  men  then  were  in- 
triguing, by  visits  to  each  of  the  citizens,  to  cause  tho  revolt 
of  the  city  from  tho  Athcuians.    On  tho  arrival  of  a  ship  from 
Athens  and  another  from  Corinth,  with  envoys  on  board,  aud 
on  their  meeting  for  a  conference,  the  Corcyncana  voted  to 
continue-  allies  of  the  Athcuians  according  to  their  agreement, 
but  to  bo  on  friendly  terms  with  tho  Pelo|)onncsians,  as  they 
had  fonncrly  been.    Now  there  was  one  Pithias,  a  volunteer1 
proxenus  of  the  Athenians,  and  tho   leader  of  the  popular 
|»arty ;  him  theso  men  brought  to  trial,  on  a  charge  of  en- 
slaving Corcyra  to  the  Athenians.     Having  l>ccn  acquitted, 
lie  brought  to  trial  in  return  tho  fivo  richest  individuals  of 
1  t.  *.,  au  individual  whom  of  his  own  accord  took  upon  himself  to  look 
nftcr  tho  interests  of  any  particular  foreign  nation,  without  being  recog- 
nized by  that  people,  aud  having  his  appointment  entered  in  tho  public 
records.    Or  as  liitekh  thinks,  without  being  publicly  appointed  by  his 
own  country.    Sco  noto  on  II.  29.  1. 
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their  party,  charging  them  with  cutting  stakes  in  the  ground 
sacred  to  Jupiter  and  to  [the  hero]  Alcinous;  the  penalty 
affixed  being  a  stater  for  every  stake.  When  they  hail  been 
convicted,  and,  owing  to  tho  nmount  of  the  penalty,  were  sit- 
ting as  suppliant4!  in  tho  temples,  that  tliey  might  be  allowed 
to  pay  it  by  installments,  Pithias,  who  was  a  member  of  tho 
council  also,  persuades  that  body  to  enforco  to  law.  So  when 
they  were  excluded  from  all  hopo  by  tho  severity  of  the  law, 
and  at  tho  same  time  heard  that  Pithias  was  likely,  while  he  was 
still  in  tho  council,  to  persuade  the  populace  to  hold  as  friends 
and  foes  the  same  as  the  Athenians  did,  they  conspired  to- 
gether, and  took  daggers,  and,  having  suddenly  entered  tho 
council,  assassinated  llthias  and  others,  both  counselors  and 
private  persons,  to  the  number  of  sixty.  Some  few,  however, 
of  the  same  party  as  Pithias  took  refuge  on  board  the  Athe- 
nian trireme,  which  was  still  there. 

71.  Having  perpetrated  this  deed,  and  summoned  the  Cor- 
eyreans  to  an  assembly,  they  told  them  that  this  was  the  best 
thing  for  them,  and  that  so  they  would  bo  least  in  danger  of 
faing  enslaved  by  tho  Athenians;  and  they  moved,  that  in 
future  they  should  receive  neither  party,  except  coming  in  a 
quiet  manner  with  a  single  ship,  but  should  consider  a  larger 

.  force  as  hostile.  As  they  moved,  so  also  they  compelled  them 
to  adopt  their  motion.  They  likewiso  sent  immediately  em* 
baisadors  to  Athens,  to  show,  respecting  what  had  been  done, 
that  it  was  for  their  best  interests,  and  to  prevail  on  tho  refu- 
gees there  to  adopt  no  measure  prejudicial  to  them,  that  there 
might  not  bo  any  reaction. 

72.  On  their  arrival,  the  Athenians  arrested  as  revolution- 
ists both  tho  embassadors  and  all  who  were  persuaded  by 
them,  and  lodged  them  in  custody  in  JSgina.  In  the  mean 
time,  on  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  ship  and  some  Lacedae- 
monian envoys,  the  dominant  party  of  tho  torcyncans  at- 
tacked the  commonalty,  and  defeated  them  in  battle.  When 
night  came  on,  tho  commons  took  refuge  in  the  citadel,  and  on 
the  eminences  in  the  city,  and  there  established  thomselves  in 
a  body,  having  possession  also  of  tho  Hyllaio  harbor;  while 
the  other  party  occupied  the  market-place,  where  most  of  them 
dwelt!  with  the  harbor  adjoining  it,  looking  toward  the  mainland. 

73.  The  next  day  they  had  a  few  skirmishes,  and  both 
parties  sent  about  into  tho  country,  inviting  tho  slaves,  and 
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offering  them  freedom.  Hie  greater  part  of  them  joined  the 
commons  aa  allies;  while  the  other  jjarty  waa  reinforced  by 
eight  hundred  auxiliaries  from  the  continent 

74.  After  the  interval  of  a  day,  a  battle  waa  again  fought, 
and  the  commons  gained  the  victory,  having  the  advantage 
both  in  strength  of  position  and  in  numbers :  the  women  also 
boldly  assisted  them,  throwing  at  the  enemy  with  the  tiling 
from  the  houses,  and  standing  the  brunt  of  the  melee  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected  from  their  nature*  About 
twilight  the  rout  of  the  oligarchical  party  was  effected ;  and 
fearing  that  the  commons  might  carry  the  arsenal  at  the  first 
assault,  and  nut  them  to  the  sword,  they  fired  the  houses 
round  about  the  market-place,  and  the  lodging-houses,  to  stop 
their  advance,  sparing  neither  their  own  nor  other  people's ; 
so  that  much  property  belonging  to  the  merchants  was  con* 
sumed,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed, 
if,  in  addition  to  the  fire,  there  had  been  a  wind  blowing  on  it. 
After  ceasing  from  the  engagement,  both  sides  remained  quiet, 
and  kept  guard  during  the  night  On  victory  declaring  for  tho 
commons,  the  Corinthian  ship  stole  out  to  sea ;  whilo  the  greater 
part  of  the  auxiliaries  passed  over  unobserved  to  tho  continent. 

75.  The  day  following,  Nicostratus  son  of  Diitrephes,  a 
general  of  the  Athenians,  came  to  their  assistance  from  Nau- 
pactus  with  twelve  ships-  and  five  hundred  heavy-armed,  and 
wished  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  persuading  them  to  agree 
with  each  other  to  bring  to  trial  the  ten  chief  authors  of  the 
sedition  (who  immediately  fled),  and  for  the  rest  to  dwell  in 
peace,  having  made  an  arrangement  with  each  other,  and  with 
tho  Athenians,  to  havo  tho  samo  foes  and  friends.  After 
effecting  this  lie  was  going  to  sail  away ;  but  the  leaders  of 
the  commons  urged  hiin  to  leave  them  five  of  his  ships,  that 
their  adversaries  might  be  less  on  the  move ;  and  they  would 
themselves  man  and  send  with  him  an  equal  number  of  theirs. 
He  consented  to  do  so,  and  they  proceeded  to  enlist  their  ad- 
versaries for  the  ships.  They,  fearing  that  they  should  be  sent 
off  to  Athens,  seated  themselves  [as  suppliants]  in  the  temple  of 
tho  Dioscuri;  whilo  Nicostratus  was  trying  to  persuado  them 
to  rise,  and  to  encourage  them.  When  he  did  not  prevail  on 
them,  tho  commons,  having  armed  themselves  on  this  pretext, 
alleged  that  they  had  no  good  intentions,  [as  was  evident]  from 
their  mistrust  in  not  sailing  with  them;  end  removed  their  arms 
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from  their  houses,  and  would  have  dispatched  some  of  thciu 
whom  they  met  with,  if  Nicostratus  nad  not  prevented  if. 
Tho  rest,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  seated  themselves  as  sup- 
pliants in  the  temple  of  Juno,  their  numl>cr  amounting  to  not 
less  than  four  hundred.  Hut  the  commons  being  afraid  of  their 
making  some  new  attempt,  persuaded  them  to  rise,  and  trans- 
ferred thorn  to  tho  island  in  front  of  the  temple,  and  provisions 
wero  sent  over  there  for  them. 

76.  When  the  sedition  was  at  this  point,  on  tho  fourth  or 
fifth  day  after  tho  transfer  of  the  men  to  the  island,  tho  ships 
of  tho  Peloponnesians,  tbree-and-fifty  in  number,  came  up  from 
Cyllene,  having  been  stationed  there  since  their  return  from 
Ionia.  The  commander  of  them,  as  before,  was  Alcidas,  Brasidas 
sailing  with  him  as  counselor.  After  coming  to  anchor  at 
Sybota,  a  port  on  tho  mainland,  as  soon  as  it  was  morning  they 

\  sailed  toward  Corcyra. 

77.  Tho  Corcyneans,  being  in  great  confusion,  and  alarmed 
both  at  the  state  of  things  in  tho  city  and  at  the  advance  .of  the 
enemy,  at  onco  proec*»ded  to  equip  sixty  vessels,  and  to  send 
them  out,  as  they  were  successively  manned,  against  the  enemy ; 
though  tho  Athenians  advised  them  to  let  them  sail  out  first, 
and  afterward  to  follow  themselves  with  all  their  ships  together. 
On  their  vessels  coming  up  to  tho  enemy  in  this  scattered  man- 
ner, two  immediately  went  over  to  them,  whilo  in  others  tho 
crews  were  fighting  among  themselves,  and  there  was  no  order 

?  in  their  measures.    Tho  Peloponnesians,  seeing  their  confusion, 

j  drew  up  twenty   of  their    ships    against    the    Corcynenns, 

!  and    the    remainder  against  tho  twelve   of  tho  Athenians, 

\  among  which  wero  the  two  celebrated  vessels,  Salaminia  and 

l  Paralus. 

|  78.  Tho  Corcyneans,  coming  to  the  attack  in  bad  order, 

:i  and  by  few  ships  at  a  time,  were  distressed  through  their  own 

i  arrangements;   while    the    Athenians    fearing    the   enemy's 

\  numbers  and  the  chance  of  their  surrounding  them,  did  not 

attack  their  whole  fleet,  or  even  the  center  of  the  division 
opposed  to  themselvos,  but  took  it  in  flank,  and  sunk  one  ship. 
After  this,  when  tho  Peloponnesians  had  formed  in  a  circle, 
they  began  to  sail  round  them,  and  endeavored  to  throw  them 
\  into  confusion.    The  division  which  was  opposed  to  the  Corey* 

»  mans  perceiving  this,  and  fearing  that  the  same  thing  might 

\  happen  as  had  at  Naupactus,  advanced  to  their  support.    Thus 


/ 
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the  whole  united  fleet  simultaneously  attacked  the  Athenian*, 
who  now  began  to  retire,  rowing  astern ;  at  the  sane  time  wish- 
ing the  Teasels  of  the  Corcyraeans  to  retreat  first,  while  they 
themselves  drew  off  as  leisurely  as  possible,  and  while  tho 
enemy  were  still  ranged  against  them.  The  sea-fight  then,  hav- 
ing been  of  this  cliaracter,  ended  at  sun-set 

79.  Tho  Corcyraeans,  fearing  that  tho  enemy,  on  the  strength 
of  his  victory,  might  sail  agaiust  the  city,  and  either  rescue  the 
men  in  the  island,  or  proceed  to  some  other  violent  measures, 
carried  the  men  over  again  to  the  sanctuary  of  Juno,  and  kept 
the  city  under  guard.  The  Peloponnesians,  however,  though 
victorious  in  tho  engagement,  did  not  dare  to  sail  against  tho 
city,  but  withdrew  with  thirtceen  of  the  Corcynean  vessels  to 
the  continent,  whence  they  had  put  out.  The  next  day  they 
advanced  none  the  more  against  the  city,  though  tho  inhabit- 
ants were  in  great  confusion,  and  though  Brasidas,  it  is  said, 
advised  Alcidas  to  do  so,  but  was  not  equal  to  him  in  authority ; 
but  they  landed  on  the  promontory  of  Lcuciune,  and  ravaged 
the  country. 

80.  Meanwhile,  tho  common  a  of  tho  Coreyneans,  being  very 
much  alarmed  lest  the  fleet  should  sail  against  them,  entered 
into  negotiation  with  the  suppliants  and  the  rest  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  city.  And  some  of  them  they  |K*rsuaded  to  go 
on  board  the  ships ;  for  [notwithstanding  the  general  dismay] 
they  still  manned  thirty  in  expectation  of  tho  enemy's  advance 
against  them.  But  tho  Pelopoune&inns,  after  ravaging  the  land 
till  mid-day,  sailed  away :  and  at  night-fall  the  approach 
of  sixty  Athenian  ships  from  Lcucas  was  signaled  to  them, 
which  the  Athenians  had  sent  with  Eurymedon  son  of  Thucles, 
as  commander,  on  hearing  of  the  sedition,  and  of  the  fleet 
about  to  go  to  Corcyra  with  Alcidas. 

81.  The  Peloponnesians  then  immediately  proceeded  home- 
ward by  night  with  all  haste,  passing  along  shore ;  and  hav- 
ing hauled  their  sliijts  over  tho  isthmus  of  Leucas,  that  they 
might  not  bo  seen  doubling  it,  they  sailed  back.  The  Corey- 
ncuus,  on  learning  tho  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and  tho 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  took  and  brought  into  tho  city  the  Mea- 
henians,  who  before  had  been  without  tho  walls :  and  having 
ordered  the  ships  they  had  manned  to  sail  round  into  tho 
Hyllaie  harbor,  while  they  were  going  round,  they  put  to 
death  any  of  their  opponents  they  might  have  Implied  to 
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sefao :  Mid  afterward  dispatched,  as  they  landed  them  from  the 
ships,  all  that  they  had  persuaded  to  go  on  board.  They  also 
went  to  the  sanctuary  of  Juno,  and  persuaded  about  fifty  men 
to  take  their  trial,  and  condemnod  them  all  to  death.  The 
majority  of  the  suppliants  who  had  not  been  prevailed  on  by 
them,  when  thoy  saw  what  was  being  done,  slew  one  another 
there  on  tho  sacred  ground;  while  some  hanged  themselves 
on  the  trees,  and  others  destroyed  themselves  as  they  severally 
could.  During  seven  days  that  Eurymedon  staid  after  his 
arrival  with  sixty  ships,  the  Corcyramns  were  butchering  those 
of  their  countrymen  whom  they  thought  hostile  to  them; 
bringing  fheir  accusations,  indeed,  against  those  only  who  were 
for  putting  down  the  democracy;  but  some  were  slain  for 
private  enmity  also,  and  others  for  money  owed  them  by 
those  who  had  borrowed  it  Every  mode  of  death  was  thus 
had  recourse  to ;  and  whatever  ordinarily  happens  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  all  happened  then,  and  still  more.  For  father 
murdered  son,  and  they  wcro  dragged  out  of  tho  sanctuaries,  or 
slain  in  them ;  whilo  in  that  of  Bacchus  somo  were  walled  up 
and  perished.  So  savagely  did  tho  sedition  proceed;  while  it  ap- 
peared to  do  so  all  the  more  from  its  being  among  the  earliest. 
82.  For  afterward,  even  the  wholo  of  Greece,  so  to  say, 
was  convulsed;  struggles  being  every  whero  mado  by  tho 
popular  leaders  to  call  in  tho  Athenians,  by  the  oligarchical 
party,  the  Lacedxmoninns.  Now  they  would  havo  had  no 
pretext  for  calling  them  in,  nor  have  been  prepared  to  do  so, 
in  time  of  peace.1  But  when  pressed  by  war,  and  .when  an  al- 
liance also  was  maintained  by  both  parties  for  tho  injury  of 
their  opponents  and  for  their  own  gain  therefrom,  occasions 
of  inviting  them  were  easily  supplied  to  such  as  wished  to 
effect  any  revolution.     And  many  dreadful  things  befell  tho 

1  "  Here,  as  in  I.  36.  3,  tho  participlo  and  the  finito  verb  are  made  to 
answer  to  each  other,  oto  uv  ixovrov—iiropiiovTO,  whereas  it  should 
havo  boon  either  ofoc  uv  cfrov  xpo+aoiv—iwopiZovTo,  orofc  dp  ixovrov— 
t«5v  iwayoy&v  nopitofuvov."— Arnold.  Tho  only  way  to  avoid  this  con- 
fusion of  constructions  would  bo  to  understand  frorruv  and  irol/tuu 
again  after  noXeftnvfuvov.  "  And  as  they  would  have  had  no  pretext 
for  calling  them  in,  nor  have  been  prepared  to  do  it,  in  time  of  peace,  but 
were  so  in  timo  of  war— occasions  of  Inviting  thorn  wore  easily  supplied, 
when  this  war  had  broken  out*  But  from  the  (act  of  no  commentator 
(so  for  as  I  am  aware)  having  adopted  this  method,- there  are  probably 
greater  objections  to  it  than,  I  confess,  present  themselves  to  my  own 
mind. 
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cities  through  this  sedition,  which  occur,  and  will  always  do 
to,  as  long  as  human  nature  is  the  same,  but1  in  a  more  Violent 
or  milder  form,  and  varying  in  their  phenomena,  as  the  several 
variations  of  circumstances  may  in  each  case  present  them* 
selves.  For  in  peace  and  prosperity  both  communities  and 
individuals  have  better  feelings,  through  not  falling  into 
urgent*  needs ;  whereas  war  by  taking  away  the  free  supply 
of  daily  wants  is  a  violent  master,  and  assimilates  most  meu  s 
tempers  to  their  preseut  coudition.  The  states  then  wero 
thus  torn  by  sedition,  and  the  later  instances  of  it  in  any  pjart, 
from  having  heard  what  had  been  done  before,  exhibited 
largely  an  excessive  refinement  of  ideas,  both  in  4he  emi- 
nent cunning  of  their  plaua,  and  the  monstrous  cruelty  of 
their  vengeance.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  words  was  changed 
by  them  as  they  thought  proper.  For  reckless  daring  was  re- 
garded as  courage  that  is  true  to  its  friends ;  prudent  delay,  as 
specious  cowardice ;  moderation  as  a  cloak  for  unmanliness ; 
being  intelligent  in  every  thing,  as  being  useful  for  nothing. 
Frantic  violence  was  OKsigncd  to  the  manly  character ;  cautious 
plotting  was  coiiHidcred  a  *|>eciotis  excuse  for  decliuing  tlie 
contest.  The  advocate  for  cruel  measures  was  always  trusted ;  ^ 
while  his  "opponent  was  subjected.  Ho  that  plottcoTagainst 
another,  if  successful,  was  reckoned  clever ;  he  that  sus|iected 
a  plot,  still  cleverer ;  but  ho  that  forecasted  for  escaping  the 
necessity  of  all  such  things,  was  regarded  as  one  who  broke 
up  his  party,  and  was  afraid  of  his  adversaries.  In  a  word, 
the  man  was  commended  who  anticipated  one  going  to  do  an 
evil  deed,  or  who  |)ersuaded  it  to  otio  who  had  uo  thought  of 
it.  Moreover,  kindred  becomo  a  tie  less  close  than  party,  be- 
cause the  latter  was  more  ready  for  unscrupulous  audacity. 
For  such  associations  have  uothing  to  do  with  any  benefit 
from  established  laws,  but  are  formed  in  opposition  to  thoso 
institutions  by  a  spirit  of  rapacity,  A*rainf  their  mutual  grounds 
of  confidence  they  confirmed  not  so  much  by  any  reference  to 
the  divine  law  as  by  fellowship  in  some  act  of  lawlessness. 
The  fair  professions  of  their  adversaries  they  received  with  a 
cautious  eye  to  their  actions,  if  they  were  stronger  than  them- 

1  For  ft  similar  uso  of  /ul}./.ovt  compare  IV.  19.  T,  tlrt  tal  iKirohoftKtj* 
Qivrtc  fid/.Aov  uu  £f</Mj0*m». 

1  Literally  "compulsory,"  i.  *.,  which  compel  a  man  to  do  what  ho 
would  othcrwiso  not  tlitnk  oC 
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selves,  and  not  with  a  spirit  of  generosity.  To  be  avenged 
on  another  was  deemed  or  greater  consequence  than  to  escape 
being  first  injured  one's  self  As  for  oaths, if  in  any  case  ex- 
changed with  a  view  to  reconciliation,  bcin^  taken  by  cither 
party  with  regard  to  their  immediate  necessity,  they  only  held 
good  so  long  as  they  had  no  resources  from  any  other  quarter ; 
hut  he  that  first,  when  occasion  offered,  took  courage  [to  break 
them],  if  ho  saw  his  enemy  off  his  guard,  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance on  him  with  greater  pleasure  for  his  confidence,  than  he 
would  have  done  in  an  open  manner;  taking  into  account 
both  the  safety  of  the  plan,  and  tho  fact  that  by  taking  a 
treacherous  advantage  or  him  ho  also  won  a  prize  for  clever- 
ness. And  the  majority  of  men,  when  dishonest,  more  easily 
get  the  name  of  talented,  than,  when  simple,  that  of  good ; 
and  of  the  one  they  are  ashamed,  while  of  the  other  they  aro 
proud.  Now  tho  cause  of  all  these  things  was  power  pursued 
for  the  grutinValion  of  covetomness  and  amhition,  and  tho 
consequent  violcnco  of  parties  when  once  engaged  in  conten- 
tion. For  the  leaders  in  the  cities,  having  a  specious  profes- 
sion on  each  side,  putting  forward,  respectively,  the  political 
equality  of  tho  people,  or  a  moderate  aristocracy,  while  in 
word  they  served  tho  common  interests,  in  truth  they  made 
them  their  prizes.  And  while  struggling  by  every  means  to  ' 
obtain  an  advantage  over  each  other"  they  dared  and  carried 
out  the  most  dreadful  deeds;  heaping  on  still  greater  ven- 
geance, not  only  so  far  as  was  just  and  expedient  for  the  state, 
but  to  the  measure  of  what  was  pleasing  to  cither  party  in 
each  successive  case :  and  whether  by  an  unjust  sentence  of 
condemnation,  or  on1  gaining  tho  ascendency  by  the  strong  hand, 
they  were  ready  to  glut  tho  animosity  they  felt  at  the  moment 
Thus  piety  was  in  fashion  with  neither  party ;  but  those  who 
had  tho  luck  to  effect  some  odious  purr**0  under  fair  pretenses 
were  the  more  highly  spoken  ofc  Tho  neutrals  among  tho 
citizens  were  destroyed  t>y  both  parties ;  either  because  they 
did  not  join  them  in  their  quarrel,  or  for  envy  that  they  should 
so  escape. 

83.  Thus  every  kind  of  villainy  arose  in  Greece  from  these 
•editions,     Simplicity,  which  is  a  very  large  ingredient  in  a 

1  Or,  xt ipt  may  be  taken  by  Itself,  in  opposition  to  pert  ^tffw  4  J>«o» 
ftaroyMtouf ;  but  the  rhythm  of  tho  sentence  appears  better  wW  .the 
other  construction* 
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noble  nature,  wm  laughed  down  and  disappeared ;  and  mutual 
opposition  of  feeling,  with  a  want  of  confidence,  prevailed  to 
a  great  extent  For  there  was  neither  promise  that  could  bo 
,  depended  on,  nor  oath  that  struck  theul  with  fear,  to  put  an 
end  to  their  strife;  but  all  being  in  their  calculations  moro 
strongly  inclined  to  despair  of  any  thing  proving  trustworthy, 
they  looked  forward  to  their  own  escape  from  suffering  moro 
easily  than  they  could  place  confidence  [in  arrangements  with 
others].  And  the  men  of  more  homely  wit,  genorally  speaking, 
had  the  advantage ;  for  through  fearing  their  own  deficiency 
and  the  cleverness  of  their  opponents,  lest  they  might  be  worsted 
in  words,  aud  be  first  plotted  against  by  means  of  tho  versatility 
of  their  enemy's  genius,  they  proceeded  boldly  to  deed?. 
Whereas  their  opponents  arrogantly  thinking  that  they  should 
bo  aware  beforehand,  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  their  se- 
curing by  action  what  they  could  by  stratagem,  were  unguard- 
ed and  more  often  ruiued. 

84.  It  was  in  Corcyra  then  that  most  of  these  things  were 
first  ventured  on  ;  both  tho  deeds  which  men  who  were  gov- 
erned with  a  spirit  of  insolence,  rather  than  of  moderation,  by . 
-  those  who  afterward  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  vengeanco, 
would  do  ns  the  retaliating  party ;  or  which  those  who  wished 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  accustomed  poverty,  and  passionately 
desired  the  possession  of  their  neighbor's  goods,  might  unjustly 
resolve  on;  or  which  those  who  had  begun  the  struggle,  not  from 
covetousness,  but  on  a  more  equal  footing,  might  savagely  and 
ruthlessly  proceed  to,  chiefly  through  being  carried  away  by 
the  rudeuess  of  their  anger.  Thus  tho  course  of  life  being  at 
that  time  thrown  into  confusion  iu  tho  city,  human  nature, 
which  is  wont  to  do  wrong  even  in  spite  of  the  laws,  having 
then  got  the  mastery  of  tho  law,  gladly  showed  itself  to  be  un- 
restrained in  passion,  above  regard  for  justice,  and  an  enemy  to 
all  superiority.  They  would  not  else  have  preferred  vengeanco 
to  religion,  and  gain  to  innocence ;  in  which  state  envy  would 
have  hod  no  power  to  hurt  them.  And  so  men  presume  in  their 
acts  of  vengeanco  to  be  the  first  to  violate  those  common  laws 
on  such  questions,  from  which  all  have  n  hope  secured  to  them 
of  being  themselves  rescued  from  misfortune ;  and  they  will  not 
allow  them  to  remain,  in  case  of  any  ouo's  ever  being  iu  dauger 
and  in  need  of  some  of  them. 

85.  Such  then  were  tho   passious  which   the  Corcyneans 
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in  tlio  city  indulged  toward  ono  another,  being  the  first  that 
.  did  so.  And  Eurymedon  and  the  Athenians  railed  away  with 
their  shins ;  after  which  the  Corcyramn  exiles  (for  five  hun- 
dred of  tncin  had  escaped),  having  taken  some  forts  that  were 
on  the  maluland,  were  masters  of  their  own  territory  on  tho 
opposite  coast,  and  sallying  forth  from  it,  plundered  thoso  in 
the  island,  and  did  them  much  damage,  a  violent  famine  being 
produced  in  tho  city.  They  also  sent  embassies  to  Laccdccmon 
and  Corinth  about  their  restoration.  When  they  met  with 
no  success,  they  afterward  got  some  boats  and  auxiliaries  and 
crossed  over  to  tho  island,  to  tho  number  of  six  hundred  in 
all ;  and  having  burnt  their  boats,  that  they  might  havo  no 
hopo  from  any  thing  but  tho  command  of  the  country,  they 
went  up  to  tho  hill  Istono,  and  after  building  a  fort  on  if, 
began  to  annoy  thoso  in  tho  city,  and  wero  in  tho  mean  titno 
masters  of  tlio  country. 

80.  At  the  cloflo  of  the  same  summer  tho  Athenians  dis- 
patchod  twenty  ships  to  Sicily,  with  Laches  son  of  Melano- 
pus,  and  Charccudcs  son  of  Euphiletus,  in  command  of  them. 
For  tho  Syracusans  and  Leontinca  had  gono  to  war  with  each 
other ;  the  Syracusans  having,  with  tho  exception  of  Camarina, 
all  tho  Dorian  cities  in  alliance  with  them — for  indeod  thoso 
had  joined  tho  Lacedrcmonian  confederacy  at  tho  commence- 

*  ment  of  tho  war,  though  they  hail  not  taken  any  part  in  it  witli 

♦  them — while,  tho  Leon  tine*  had  tho  Chaleidinn  cities,  and  Ca- 
marina.   In  Italy  tho  Locrians  wero  on  tho  side  of  tho  Syra- 

1  cusans ;  the  Kltcgiatis,  on  that  of  tho  Loon  tines,  in  consequenco 

1  of  their  affinity  to  them.    So  tho  allies  of  tho  Leontinca  sent 

\  to  Athens,  both  on  tho  ground'  of  their  former  confederacy 

I  with  them  and  becnuso  they  wero  Ionians,  and  urged  tho 

I  Athenians  to  send  them  a  fleet,  for  they  wero  excluded  by  tho 

I  Syracusans  from  tho  uso  both  of  land  aniT  sea.    Accordingly 

|  the  Athenians  sent  it,  on  the  pretense  of  thoir  relationship,  but 

i  really  from  a  wish  that  no  corn  might  bo  brought  thenco  to 

t  the  Peloponncsc ;  and  to  make  an  experiment  whether  it  wero 

;  possible  for  them  to  bring  Sicily  into  subjection  to  themselves. 

|  llaving  established  themselves  therefore  at  Khegium  in  Italy, 

|  they  began  the  operations  of  the  war  in  concert  with  their 

\  allies.  •  And  so  the  summer  ended. 

87.  The  following  winter  the  plague  a  second  time  attacked 
tho  Athenians,  having  indeed  never  entirely  left  them,  though 
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there  bed  been  some  abatement  of  it  It  laated  the  eeeond 
time  not  lest  than  a  year— the  former  attack  having  laated 
two— eo  that  nothing  reduced  the  power  of  the  Athenian* 
more  than  this.  For  not  leas  than  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred heavy-armed  in  the  ranka  died  of  it,  and  three  hundred 
of  the  equestrian  order,  with  a  number  of  \he  multitude  that 
waa  never  ascertained.  It  was  at  that  time  also  that  the 
numerous  earthquakes  happened  at  Athens,  Euboea,  and  Bo> 
otia,  particularly  at  Orchomenos  in  the  last-named  country. 

88.  During  the  same  winter  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  and 
the  Rhegians  made  an  expedition  with  thirty  ships  against  the 
islands  of  ^Eolus ;  for  in  summer  it  was  impossible  to  invado 
them,  owing  to  their  want  of  water.  They  are  occupied 
by  the  Liparaean  colony  from  Cnidos,  who  live  in  one  of  tho 
islands  which  is  of  no  great  extent,  called  Lipara,  and  pro- 
ceed from  that  to  cultivate  the  rest,  namely,  Didymc,  Stron- 
gyle,  and  lliera.  Now  tlie  peoplo  in  those  parts  think  that  in 
Hicra  Vulcan  works  as  a  smith ;  because  it  is  seen  to  emit 
abundance  of  fire  by  night,  and  of  smoke  by  day.  These  islands 
lie  opposite  the  coasts  of  the  Siccls  and  Messanians,  and  were 
in  alliance  with  tho  Syracu&ans.  Tho  Athenians  ravaged 
their  territory,  aud  when  they  did  not  surrender,  sailed  back 
to  Khegium.  And  so  tlio  winter  ended,  and  tho  fifth  year  of 
this  war,  of  which  Thucydides  wrote  the  history. 

80.  The  following  summer  the  Pelo|K>nncsians  nnd  their 
allies  proceeded  as  far  as  tho  Jstlunus  for  the  invasion  of  At- 
tica, under  tho  command  of  Agis  sou  of  Archidamus,  king 
of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  on  tho  occurrence  of  numerous 
earthquakes,  they  turned  back  again,  aud  no  invasion  was 
made.  About  this  period,  when  tho  earthquakes  were  so 
prevalent,  the  seat  at  Orobiro  in  Eubcea,  having  retired  from 
what  was  then  the  line  of  coast,  and  afterward  returned  with 
a  great  swell,  invaded  a  portion  of  the  city,  and  partly  in- 
undated it,  though  it  also  partly  subs;ded ;  and  so  that  is  now 
sea  which  was  before  land.  It  also  destroyed  tho  inhabitants, 
excepting  such  as  could  run  up  first  to  tho  higher  parts  of  tho 
city.  There  was  a  similar  inundation  too  at  Atalanta,  the 
inland  off  tho  Opuntian  Locri,  which  carried  away  a  part  of 
the  fort  built  by  the  Athenians,  and  wrecked  one  of  two  ships 
that  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  At  l'eparethus  too  there 
was  a  retreat  of  tho  sea,  though  no  inundation  followed ;  and 
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an  earthquake  threw  down  a  part  of  the  wall,  with  the  town* 
hall,  and  a  few  houses  besides.  The  cause  of  this,  in  my  own 
opinion,  is,  that  where  tho  shock  of  the  earthquake  has  been 
most  violent,  there  it  drives  the  sea  back,  ana  this  suddenly 
coming  on  again  with  a  violent  rush  causes  the  inundation.  ' 
But  without  an  earthquake  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  occur* 
rence  would  ever  happen. 

90.  During  the  samo  summer  different  parties,  as  they 
might  severally  happen,  made  war  in  Sicily ;  both  the  Siceliots 
themselves  against  each  other,  and  the  Athenians  in  concert 

t  with  their  allies ;  but  I  shall  [only]  mention  the  most  memor- 

able actions  achieved  by  tho  Athenians  and  their  allies,  or 
*  against  the  Athenians  by  tho  enemy,    Chaneades  then,'  tho 

i  Athenian  commander,  having  already  been  killed  in  war  by 

\  the  Syracusans,  Laches,  who  was  now  in  sole  command  of 

the  fleet,  turned  his  arms,  in  concert  with  his  allies,  against 
Mylie,  a  town  belonging  to  tho  Messanians.  Now  there  were 
two  divisions  of  the  Messanians  in  garrison  at  Mylre,  and 
they  had  lain  an  ambush  for  the  party  coming  from  their  ships. 
But  tho  Athenians  and  their  allies  routed  the  troops  in  am- 
bush, and  slew  many  of  them,  and  having  assaulted  tho  forti- 
fications, compelled  them  to  surrender  the  citadel,  and  to 
march  with  tliem  against  Messana.  Afterward,  on  tho  at- 
tack of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  the  Messanians  too 
capitulated,  giving  hostages  and  all  other  securities.1 

91.  The  samo  summer  tho  Athenians  dispatched  thirty 
ships  to  cruise  about  the  Pcloponncse,  under  tho  command  of 
Demosthenes  son  of  Alcisthcncs,  and  Procles  son  of,  Theodo- 
ras, and  sixty  ships  and  two  thousand  heavy-armed  against 
Melos,  under  tho  command  of  Nicias  son  of  Niceratus.  For 
as  the  Melians  were  islanders,  and  yet  would  not  submit  to 
them  nor  join  their  confederacy,  they  wished  to  reduce  them. 
When,  however,  they  did  not  surrender  to  them  on  the 
wasting  of  their  territory,  they  tailed  to  Oropus,  on  the  coast 
opposite  Attica;  and  having  landed  at  night,  the  heavy- 
armed  immediately  marched  from  their  ships  to  Tanagnt  in 
Bosotia;  while  the  Athenians  in  the  city,  on  a  given  signal, 
met  them  at  the  same  place  by  land  in  full  force,  under  the 
command  of  Hipponicua  son  of  Callias,  and  Euryrnodon  son 


1  "  Satisfying  the  Athenians  in  nil  other  points."    Lit."  presenting  all 
Iter  things  of  such  a  nature  as  to  he  satisfactorr."—  Arnold 


other 
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of  Tliucles,  Having  pitched  their  camp  for  that  day  in  tho 
territory  of  Tanagra,  tney  laid  it  watte,  and  passed  the  night 
there.  The  next  day,  after  defeating  in  battle  thoao  of  tho 
Tanagraana  and  the  Thebans  who  had  come  out  against  them, 
and  after  taking  some  arms,  and  erecting  a  trophy,  they  re- 
turned, one  party  to  the  city,  the  other  to  their  fleet  And 
Nicias,  with  hia  sixty  ships,  coasted  along  and  ravaged  tho 
maritime  parts  of  Lbcris,  and  then  returned  home.        * 

02.  About  this  time  the  Lacedaemonians  prepared  to  found 
their  colony  of  Hcracleo,  in  Trachiniac,  with  the  following 
purpose.  Tho  Melians  form,  in  all,  three  tribes,  the  Para- 
liana,  Uiereans,  and  Trachiuians.  Of  these,  the  Trachiuians, 
having  been  reduced  to  great  weakness  by  the  </£tteans,  who 
border  on  them,  intended  at  first  to  givo  themselves  up  to  tho 
Athenians;  but  afterward,  fearing  that  they  could  not  bo 
trusted  by  them,  they  sent  to  Laccdremon,  having  chosen 
Tisamenus  as  their  envoy.  They  wero  joined  in  the  embassy 
by  the  Dorians  also,  tho  mother-state  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  tho  same  petition ;  for  they,  too,  were  much  injured  by 
tho  iEtocans.  On  hearing  their  request,  the  Lacedemonians 
determined  to  send  out  this  colony,  trom  a  wish  to  assist  both 
the  Trachiuians  and  the  Dorians.  Besides,  they  thought  tho 
town  would  bo  placed  advantageously  for  them  with  respect 
to  tho  war  with  the  Athenians ;  for  a  fleet  might  bo  couipped 
so  as  to  have  a  short  passage  to  fiubcea,  and  it  would  do  use- 
ful for  marching  to  Thrace.  Indeed  on  all  accounts  they 
were  anxious  to  found  tho  place.  They  first  consulted  there- 
fore the  god  at  Delphi;  and  on  his  advising  them  to  do  it, 
they  dispatched  tho  settlers,  taken  both  from  their  own 
citizens  •  and  from  tho  Periavi,  and  gave  permission  to  auy  of 
the  rest  of  tho  Greeks  that  wished  to  accompany  them,  ex- 
copt  Ionians,  Acha?ans,  and  somo  other  races.  Three  of  tho 
Lacedaemonians  led  them  as  founders  of  tho  colony,  Leon, 
Alcidos,  and  Damagon.  When  they  hail  established  thom- 
selves  in  tho  country,  they  fortified  anew  tho  city  which  is  now 
called  Ileraclca,  distant  about  forty  stades  from  Thermopylae, 
and  twenty  from  tho  sea.  They  also  provided  themselves  with 
docks,  beginning  to  build  them  at  Thermopylae  just  by  tho 
puss,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  be  defended  by  thorn. 

tt.'i.  When  this  town  was  being  thus  jointly  founded,  tho 
Athenians  were  at  first  alarmed,  thinking  that  it  was  l>eing  sot 
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up  chiefly  for  the  annoyance  of  Eubcea,  because  the  passage 
to  Cinamm  in  that  island  is  a  short  one.    The  event,  how* 
ever,  afterward  proved  contrary  to  their  expectation,  for  no 
i  danger  arose  from  it.    And  tho  reason  was  this.    The  The** 

\  Kalians,  who  had  dominion  in  those  parts,  and  to  the  injury  of  ' 

whoso  territory  the  place  was  being  founded,  fearing  they 
might  prove  very  powerful  neighbors,  continually  harassed 
and  made  war  upon  the  new  settlers,  till  they  wore  down 
their  strength,  though  at  first  they  had  been  very  numerous; 
for  as  the  Lacedemonians  were  the  founders  of  the  town, 
every  one  went  to  it  with  confidence,  thinking  it  a  place  of 
security.  It  was,  however,  tho  Lacediemonian  officers  them- 
selves, who  went  to  it,  that  chiefly  contributed  to  ruining  its 
interest*,  and  reducing  it  to  a  scanty  population,  by  frighten- 
ing away  tho  greater  part,  and  governing  harshly,  and  in 
some  cases  not  fairly,  so  that  their  neighbors  then  pre- 
vailed over  them  more  easily. 

04.  The  same  summer,  and  about  tho  same  time  that  tho 
Athenians  wero  detained  at  Melos,  the  forces  on  board  the  thirty 
ships  that  woro  cruising  about  the  Peloponneso  first  of  all  laid 
a  an  ambush  at  Ellomenus  in  Lcucadia,  and  cut  off  some  garrison 
<  troops;  and  afterward  camn  against  Loucas  with  a  larger  force, 
4  and  with  all  tho  Acarnnnians,  who  accompanied  them  in  a 
1  body,  except  the  iEniadro,  and  with  the  Zacynthinns  and 
Cephallcnians,  and  fifteen  ships  of  tho  Corcyroan*.  The  Leu- 
caaians,  on  tho  wasting  of  their  territory,  both  without  and 
within  tho  isthmus,  on  which  stands  Lcueas  and  tho  temple  of 
Anollo,  being  ovcrjwwcrcd  by  such  numtars,  remained  quiet ; 
While  tho  Acarnaninns  requested  Demosthenes,  the  genera)  of 
the  Athenians,  to  cut  thoin  off  by  a  wall,  thinking  that  they 
mijrjit  then  easily  take  them  by  storm,  and  so  bo  rid  of  a  city 
which  was  always  hostile  to  them.  But  Demosthenes  was  per- 
suaded at  the  same  time  by  tho  Messanians  that  it  was  a  fine 
opportunity  for  him,  with  so  largo  an  army  collected  together, 
to  attack  the  iGtolians,  who  were  hostile  to  Naupactus,  and  by 
reducing  whom  ho  would  easily  win  for  Athens  tho  rest  of  the 
continent  in  theso  parts.  For  they  represented  to  him  that  tho 
nation  of  the  ifitolians,  though  numerous  and  warlike,  were  yet 
not  difficult  to  subdue  before  succors  reached  them,  as  ihey 
lived  in  unfortified  villages,  and  those  far  apart,  and  used  but 
light  armor.    And.  they  advised  him  to  attack  in  tho  first  place 
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the  Apodotianig  next  the  Ophioneans,  and  after  them  the 
Eurytanians,  which  are  the  largest  division  of  the  nation,  speak- 
ing, it  is  said,  the  most  unintelfigibio  language,  and  being  canni- 
bals; for  if  these  were  subdued,  the  rest  would  readily  surrender. 

95.  He  consented  to  do  so,  out  of  regard  for  the  Messaniaim, 
and  still  more  because  he  thought,  that  without  employing  tho 
forces  of  Athens,  with  only  continental  tribes  as  bis  allies,  and 
with  the  JStolians,  ho  would  be  able  to  go  by  land  against 
the  Boeotians,  through  the  Locri  Ozota  to  Cytinium  in  Doris, 
keeping  Parnassus  on  his  right  hand  till  ho  reached  the  Pho- 
cians,  who,  he  thought,  would  eagerly  join  1dm,  for  the  friend- 
ship they  hod  always  borno  tho  Atheniaus,  or  might  bo 
brought  over  by  force ;  and  to  Phocis  Ikeotia  is  at  once  the 
bordering  state.  Starting  therefore  with  all  his  armameut 
from  Leucos,  in  opposition  to  tho  wishes  of  the  Aearnanians, 
he  coasted  along  to  Soliium.  There  ho  communicated  his 
plan  to  tho  Aearnanians ;  and  when  they  did  not  assent  to  it  in 
consequence  of  his  refusal  to  invest  Leucas,  ho  himself  with 
the  remainder  of  the  force,  the  Ccphallenians,  Messanians, 
Zacynthions,  and  the  three  hundred  epibata1  from  his  own 
ships  (for  the  fifteen  Coreyncan  vessels  had  gone  away),  modo 
an  expedition  against  tho  ^Etolians,  having  his  head-quarters 
at  ifineon  in  Locris.  Now  the  Locri  Ozolaj  were  allies  of  tho 
Athenians,  and  wero  to  meet  them  in  full  forco  in  tho  heart  of 
the  country :  for  as  they  bordered  on  the  JCtolians,  and  wero 
similarly  equipped,  they  wero  thought  likely  to  provo  of  great 
service  in  acting  with  them,  from  their  acquaintance  both  with 
the  iGtekau  mode  of  fighting  and  with  the  localities. 

06.  After  bivouacing  with  tho  army  in  the  sacred  precinct 
of  the  Nemean  Jupiter,  in  which  Hcsiod  tho  poet  is  said  tohnvo 
been  killed  by  the  people  of  this  country,  an  oracle  having 
before  declared  that  tie  should  meet  with  this  fate  at  Nemea ; 
in  the  morning  ho  set  out  and  marched  into  J&olia.  On  tho 
first  day  ho  took  Potidanea ;  on  tho  second,  Crocylcum ;  and 
on  tho  third,  Tichium,  where  ho  halted,  and  sent  off  his 
booty  to  Eupalium  in  Locris ;  for  he  intended,  when  he  had 
subdued  the  other  parts,  to  mako  a  subsequent  expedition 
ngainst  tho  Ophionians,  if  thev  would  nut  surrender,  after  re- 
turning to  Naupactus.     But  tho  ^Etoliatis  were  both  aware  of 

1  t  e.%  tho  hcavy-armcd  soldiers  who  served  ou  board  ship,  answering 
to  o-ir  marines. 
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theso  preparations  when  he  first  formed  his  designs  against 
them,  ana  when  the  army  had  invaded  their  country  they 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  great  force,  all  of  them,  so  that  even 
the  most  distant  of  the  Ophionians,  who  stretch  toward  tho 
Median  Gulf,  the  Borniensians .  and  Calliensians,  joined  in 
bringing  aid. 

97.  Now  the  Messanians  gave  Demosthenes  the  following 
advice,  as  they  also  did  at  first.  Assuring  him  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  tho  JStolians  was  easy,  they  urged  him  to  go  as  quickly 
as  possible  against  their  villages,  and  not  wait  till  tho  whofo 
people  should  unite  and  oppose  him,  but  to  endeavor  suc- 
cessively to  make  himself  master  of  each  village  beforo 
him.1  Iking  thus  persuaded  by  them,  and  relying  on  his  for- 
tune, because  nothing  ever  went  against  him,  without  waiting 
for  those  who  should  have  reinforced  him  (for  ho  was  most  in 
want  of  light-armed  dartmen)  he  advanced  for  ^gitium,  and 
took  it  by  assault,  the  inhabitants  flying  beforo  him,  and  post- 
ing  themselves  on  the  hills  round  tno  town ;  for  it  stood  on 
high  ground,  at  tho  distance  of  about  eighty  stades  from  tho 
sea.  The  ^Btolians  (for  thev  had  now  come  to  the  rescue  of 
^Egitium)  charged  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  running 
down  from  the  hills  in  different  directions,  and  plied  them 
with  darts;  retreating  when  tho  Athenian  force  advanced 
against  them,  and  pressing  it  closo  when  it  retired.  And  for 
a  long  time  this  was  the  character  of  the  engagement — re- 
peated pursuing  and  retreating — in  both  of  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  the  worse. 

98.  Now  so  long  as  they  saw  that  their  archers  had  their 
arrows  and  were  able  to  use  them,  they  continued  to  resist; 
for,  when  harassed  by  tho  bowmen,  the  Jftolians,  being  a  light- 
armed  force,  retired.  But  when,  after  the  (all  of  their  leader, 
the  archers  were  dispersed,  and  they  themselves  distressed  by 
enduring  for  *  long  time  the  same  labor,  and  the  JStoIiana 
were  pressing  hard  on  them,  and  pouring  their  darts  on  them ; 
then  indeed  they  turned  and  fled,  and'  falling  into  pathless  ra- 
vines and  places  with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  were  cut 
off :  for  the  guide  who  showed  them  the  way,  uhrotnou  the  Mes- 
saniaa,  had  been  killed*  And  the  JBtoKans,  still  plying  them 
with  missiles,  by  their  rapid  movements  (for  they  are  swift  of 

1  Or,  Naa  It  came  in  bis  way."  Literally,  "at  his  feet"  Compare 
Herodotus,  3.  T^  wmvta  nvi  r<to  Hdyvv  rdv  lv  *ort  ytvofuvw. 
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foot  and  light-armed)  took  many  of  tbem  there  in  the  font, 
and  put  tliuin  to  the  sword ;  but  the  greater  part  mining  their 
way  aud  rushing  into  the  forest,  from  which  there  were  no  roads 
out,  they  brought  fire  and'  burnt  it  round  them.  Indeed  the 
Athouiau  forces  were  subjected  to  every  form  of  flight  and 
death,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  survivors  escaped  to 
the  sea  and  to  GBneon  in  Locna,  the  same  place  from  which 
they  had  set  out  Great  numbers  of  the  allies  were  slain, 
and  of  the  Athenians  themselves  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
hcavy-armod — so  many  in  number,  and  all  in  the  prime  of 
their  youth.  Those  were  tlio  best  men  of  the  city  of  Athens 
that  fell  during  this  war.  Olio  of  the  generals  also,  namely, 
Frocks,  was  slain.  Ilaving  taken  up  their  dead  under  truce, 
and  retired  to  Naupactua,  they  afterward  went  with  their 
bhi|»s  to  Athens.  But  Demosthenes  staid  behind  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Naupactua  and  those  parts,  being  afraid  of 
the  Athenians  in  consequence  of  what  had  been  done. 

00.  About  the  same  period  the  Athenians  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  sailed  to  Locris,  and  in  a  descent  which  they  made  on 
the  country,  defeated  those  of  the  Locrians  who  came  against 
them,  and  took  a  guard-fort  which  stood  on  the  river  Ilalex. 

100.  The  same  summer  the  JStoliana,  having  before  [the 
invasion  of  their  country]  sent  as  envoys  to  Corinth  and 
Lacedffimou,  Tolophua  the  Ophionean,  ltoriades  the  Eury- 
tanian,  and  Tisander  the  Apoaotian,  persuaded  them  to  send 
them  an  army  to  attack  Naupactua,  becauso  it  had  brought 
the  Atheniaus  against  them.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  dis- 
patched about  autumn  three  thousand  heavy-armed  of  the 
allies ;  five  hundred  of  whom  were  from  Heraclea,  their  newly 
founded  city  in  Trachia.  Eurylochus,  a  Spartan,  had  tho 
command  of  the  force,  accompanied  by  Macarius  and  Menc- 
dams,  who  were  also  Spartans. 

101.  When  the  army  had  assembled  at  Delphi,  Eurylochus 
sent  a  herald  to  the  Locri  Ozolse ;  for  tho  route  to  Naupactua 
was  through  their  territory,  and  moreover  he  wished  to  make 
them  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Those  among  the  Locri- 
ans who  most  forwarded  his  views  were  tho  Amphissiana, 
who  were  alarmed  in  consequence  of  the  enmity  of  the  Pho- 
cians.  These  first  gave  hostages  themselves,  and  persuaded 
the  rest  to  do  so,  in  their  fear  of  the  iuvading  army ;  first  tho 
Myoneans,  who  were  their  neighbors  (for  on  this  sido  Locri* 
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is  most  difficult  to  enter),  then  the  Ipncans,  Mcssapiana,  Tri- 
Ueans,  Chalteans,  Tolophonians,  Hessians  and  (Eantheans. 
All  these  joined  the  expedition  also.  The  Olpteans  gavo 
hostages,  but  did  not  accompany  them ;  while  tho  llyaeans  re- 
fused to  givo  hostages,  till  they  took  a  village  belonging  to 
them,  called  Polia, 

102.  When  every  tiling  was  prepared,  and  ho  had  placed 
the  hostages  at  Cytinium  in  Doris,  ho  advanced  with  his  army 
against  Naupactus,  through  the  territory  of  tho  Locrians; 
and  on  his  march  took  (Encon,  one  of  their  towns,  and  Eupa- 
Hum ;  for  they  refused  to  surrender.  When  they  had  reached 
the  Naupactian  territory,  and  tho  ^Etolians  also  had  now  como 
to  their  aid,  they  ravaged  the  country,  aud  took  the  suburb1 
of  the  capital,  which  was  unfortified.  They  also  went  against 
and  took  Molycnium,  which,  though  a  colony  from  Corinth, 
was  subject  to  the  Athenians.  Now  Demosthenes,  the  Athe- 
nian (for  after  what  had  happened  in  yKtolia,  ho  was  still  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Naupactus)  having  previous  notice  of 
the  armament,  and  being  alarmed  for  tho  town,  went  and  per- 
suaded the  Acarnanians  (though  with  difficulty,  on  accotmt  of 
his  retreat  from  Lcucasj  to  go  to  tho  relief  of  Naupactus. 
Accordingly  they  sent  with  him  on  board  his  ships  a  thousand 
heavy-armed,  who  throw  themselves  into  tho  place  and  saved- 
it.  For  the  walls  being  extensive,  and  tho  garrison  small, 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  they  might  not  hold  out.  When 
Eurylochus  and  his  colleagues  found  that  this  force  had  enter- 
ed tho  town,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  it  by  storm, 
they  with'drew,  not  toward  tho  Peloponneso,  but  to  iEolis, 
which  is  npw  called  Calydon  and  Pleuron,*  with  tho  places  in 
that  quarter,  and  to  Proscliium  in  -dStnlin.  For  the  Awbro- 
ciots  had  come  to  them,  and  urged  them  to  make,  in  concert 

1  We  have  no  torm  exactly  answering  to  tho  Orock  irpoaorelov,  or, 
"approach  to  the  city ,"  for,  as  Arnold  pbserves  on  IV.  60.  6,  "  was  not 
what  wo  call  a  suburb,  but  rather  an  open  space  like  tho  parks  in  Lon- 
don, partly  planted  with  trees,  and  containing  public  walks,  colonnades, 
temples,  and  tho  houses  of  somo  of  tho  principal  citizen*.  It  was  used 
as  a  ground  for  reviews  of  the  army  and  for  public  gamesi  At  Rome 
the  Campus  Manias  was  exactly  what  tho  Greeks  call  irpontfrrlov." 

■  i  e.  (as  Arnold  explains  it,  after  Wasso,  Talmor,  and  Krase),  tho 
•district  once  called  .ASolis  was  now  rolled  by  tho  names  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal towns  In  it,  Calydon  snd  Pkmron.  Poppo  and  Holler  understand 
it  as  tho  ancient  namo  oF  Calydon  alone, 
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with  themselves,  mi  attack  upon  tho  Amphilochian  Argot  and 
tho  rest  of  that  country,  and  upon  Acarnania  at  the  sanio  time ; 
telling  them  that. if  they  made  themselves  masters  of  theso 
countries!  tho,  whole  of  the  continent  would  be  united  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Lacedemonians.  So  Eurylochus  consented, 
and  having  dismissed  tho  yEtolians,  remained  quiet  with  hia 
army  in  that  neighborhood,  till  he  should  have  to  assist  the 
Ambraciots,  on  their  taking  the  field  before  Argon.  And  so 
tho  summer  ended. 

103.  The  following  winter,  tho  Athenians  in  Sicily  having 
marched  with  their  Grecian  allies,  and  as  many  of  the  Siecia 
as  joined  them  in  tho  war — being  either  subject  by  force  to 
the  Syracusans  or  allies  who  had  revolted  from  them — 
against  Incssa,  tho  Sieel  town,  tho  citadel  of  which  wan  hold 
by  the  Syracusans,  attacked  it,  nnd,  not  being  able  to  tako  it, 
retired.  On  their  return,  tho  Syracusans  from  tho  citadel 
fell  on  the  allies  as  they  were  retiring  somewhat  after  tho 
Athenians,  and  routed  a  division  of  their  army,  and  killed  no 
small  number.  After  this,  Laches  and  tho  Athenians,  with 
the  fleet,  made  some  descents  upon  the  Locrian  territory,  by 
tho  river  Coecinus,  and  defeated  in  battle  those  of  the  Locrians 
who  came  out  against  them  with  Proxcnus  the  son  of  Capaton, 
about  three  hundred  in  number,  and  having  taken  some  arms, 
departed. 

104.  Tho  samo  winter  nlso  tho  Athenians  purified  Delos,  in 
obedience,  as  they  professed,  to  a  certain  oracle.  For  Pisistra- 
tus  tho  tyrant  had  also  purified  it  before ;  not  the  whole  of 
the  island,  but  as  much  of  it  as  was  within  sight  of  tho  tem- 
ple. At  this  time,  however,  tho  whole  of  it  was  purified  in 
tho  following  manner.  All  tho  sepulchers  of  those  who  had 
died  in  Delos  they  removed,  and  commanded  that  in  future  no 
ono  should  cither  die  in  tho  island  or  War  a  child,  but  that 

!in  such  cases  all  should]  bo  carried  across  to  Hhenca.  (This 
thenca  is  so  short  a  distance  from  Delos,  that  Polycrates  tho 
tyrant  of  Samoa,  after  being  powerful  at  sea  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  ruling  over  the  rest  of  the  islands,  and  taking 
Ithenea,  dedicated  it  to  the  Deli  an  Apollo,  by  connecting  it 
with  Delos  by  a  chain).  It  was  at  tiiis  time,  too,  after  tho 
purification,  that  the  Athenians  first  celebrated  tho  quinquen- 
nial festival  of  tho  Delian  games.  There  had  been,  however, 
even  in  very  early  times,  a  great  assembly  of  tho  Ionians  and 
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tho  neighboring  islanders  hold  nt  Dclos;  for  they  used  to 
come  to  the  feast  with  their  wives  and  children,  as  the  Ionian* 
now  do  to  the  Ephcsian  festivals,  and  gymnastio  and  musical 
contests  woro  held,  and  the  different  cities  took  up  bands  of 
dancers.  Homer  shows  most  clearly  that  such  was  the  case, 
in  the  following  verses,  taken  from  a  hymn  to  Apollo. 

11  Anon  to  Dclos,  Phoebus,  wouldst  thou  como, 

Still  moat  delighting  in  thino  island-homo ; 
,  Where  tho  long-robed  lonians  thronging  meet, 

With  wires  and  children,  at  thy  hsllow'd  scat; 

With  buffets,  dance,  and  song  oxtol  thy  name, 

And  win  thy  smilo  upon  their  solemn  game/1 

That  there  was  a  musical  contest  also,  and  that  they  went  to 
tako  part  in  it,  ho  shows  again  in  the  following  verses,  taken 
frbm  tho  same  hymn.  For  after  mentioning  the  Dclian  dance 
of  the  women,  he  ends  his  praise  of  tho  god  with  theso  verse*! 
in  which  ho  also  makes  mention  of  himself. 

"Now  bo  Apollo  kind,  and  Dion  too; 
And  ye,  fair  Dclian  damsels,  all  adieu  I 
Hut  in  your  memory  grant  mo  still  a  homo ; 
And  oil  as  to  your  sacred  islo  may  come 
A  pilgrim  care-worn  denizen  of  earth, 
And  a»k,  whilo  joining  in  your  social  mirth, 
1  Maidens,  of  all  tho  bards  that  seek  your  coast, 
1  Who  sings  tho  sweetest,  and  who  charms  you  most?' 
Then  answer  ono  and  all,  with  gracious  smile, 
'A  blind  old  man  who  lives  in  Chios'  rocky  isle.1 " 

Rnch  evidence  does  Homer  afford  of  there  having  been,  even 
in  early  times,  a  great  assembly  and  festival  at  Dclos.  But 
afterward,  though  tho  islanders  and  tho  Athenians  sent  tho 
bands  of  dancers  with  sacrifices,  the  games  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  observances  were  abolished — as  is  most  probable, 
through  adversity — until  tho  Athenians  held  the  games  at  that 
time,  with  horse-races,  which  before  had  not  been  usual. 

105.  Tho  same  winter  tho  Ambraciots,  as  they  had  prom- 
ised Eurylochus  when  they  retained  his  army,  marched  forth 
against  the  Amphilochian  Argos  with  three  thousand  heavy- 
armed  ;  and  entering  tho  Argive  territory,  occupied  Olpae,  * 
stronghold  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  which  the  Acarnaniana 
had  once  fortified,  and  used  as  their  common  place  of  meet* 
ing  for  judicial  purposes;  its  distance  from  the  city  of  Argos 
on  the  coast  being  about  twenty-five  Hades.    Now  some  of 
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the  Aoarnaniana  went  to  the  relief  of  Argot,  while  others  en- 
camped in  Amphilochia,  in  the  place  called  Crewe,1  being  on 
,  the  watch  to  prevent  the  Peloponnestans  with  Eurylochus 
passing  through  unobserved  to  the  Ambraciots.  They  also 
sent  for  Demosthenes  who  had  commanded  the  Athenian  ex- 
pedition  against  JStolia,  to  be  their  leader ;  and  for  the  twenty 
Athenian  ships  that  happened  to  bo  cruising  about  tho  Pelo- 
ponnese,  under  the  command  of  Aristoteles  son  of  Timocrates, 
and  Hierophon  son  of  Antimnestus.  The  Ambruciots  at  Olpas 
also  sent  a  messenger  to  their  city,  desiring  them  to  come  in 
full  force  to  their  assistance,  fearing  that  tho  troops  under 
Eurylochua  might  not  bo  able  to  effect  a  passage  through 
•  the  Acarannians,  and  that  they  themselves  might  either  have 
to  fight  unsupported,  or,  if  they  wished  to  retreat,  find  it  un- 
safe to  do  so. 

100.  Tho  Peloponncsians  with  Eurylochus,  therefore,  find- 
ing that  tho  Ambraciots  at  01pa>  were  come,  set  out  from  Pros- 
chium  and  went  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their  aid ;  and  l&aving 
crossed  tho  Achelous,  proceeded  through  Acamnt.ia,  which 
was  left  deserted  in  consequence  of  tho  rcinforccmcLt  sent  to 
Argos ;  keeping  on  their  nght  hand  tho  city  of  the  Stratians 
with  their  garrison,  and  on  tho  left  tho  rest  of  Acarnania. 
After  passing  tho  territory  of  tho  Stratians,  they  proceeded 
through  Phytia,  and  again  through  Medeon,  along  the  bor- 
ders; then  through  Limna?a;  and  so  they  entered  tho  territory 
of  tho  ^Egncans,  which  Conned  no  part  of  Acarnania,  but  was 
friendly  to  themselves.  Then,  having  reached  Mount  Thy. 
amus,  which  is  uncultivated,  they  proceeded  across  it,  and  so 
camo  down  into  the  Argivo  country  by  night,  and  passing 
unobserved  between  tho  city  of  Argos  and  tho  Acarnanian 
posts  at  Crenae,  joined  tho  Ambraciots  at  Olpsc. 

107.  Having  thus  effected  a  union  at  day-break,  they  sat 
down  at  the  place  called  Metropolis,  and  formed  their  encamp- 
ment. Not  long  after,  tho  Athenians  camo  with  their  twenty 
ships  into  the  Ambraciau  Gulf  to  assist  tho  Argives;  and 
Demosthenes  arrived  with  two  hundred  heavy-armed  of  tho 
Messcnians,  and  sixtv  Athenian  archer*.  Th«  fleet  therefore 
at  01  pa}  blockaded  tho  hill  from  tho  sea;  while  the  Acarnani- 
ans and  a  few  of  the  Amphilochiaus  (for  tho  m.ijority  were 
forcibly  detained  by  the  Ambraciots)  had  by  this  time  met  at 
1  Corresponding  exactly  to  our  "  WeuV1 
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Argos,  and  were  preparing  to  engage  with  the  enemy,  having 
appointed  Demosthenes  as  commander  of  the  whole  army  in 
concert  with  their  own  generals.  He,  having  led  thorn  near 
to  Olpce,  encampod  there;  a  great  ravino  separating  their 
armies.  Fur  five  days  they  remained  still,  but  on  the  sixth 
both  aides  drew  up  for  battle.  And  as  tho  force  of  the  Po- 
loponncsians  was  the  larger,  and  outflanked  his,  Demosthenes, 
faring  that  he  might  be  surrounded,  placed  in  ambush  in  a 
hollow  way  covered  with  a  thicket,  a  body  of  heavy  and  light- 
armed  troops,  four  hundred  in  all,  that  on  the  flank  of  tho 
enemy  which  reached  beyond  his  own,  theeo  troops  might  riso 
up  in  the  very  midst  of  tho  conflict  and  take  tnem  in.  their 
rear.  When  tho  preparations  wero  completed  on  both  sides 
they  closed  in  battle.  Demosthenes  occupied  tho  right  wing  with 
tho  Messanians  and  tho  few  Athenians ;  white  tho  remainder 
of  the  lino  was  formed  by  the  Acarnanians  in  their  several 
divisions  and  tho  Amphilochian  dnrtmen  that  wero  present. 
'  The  Pcloponncsinna  and  Ambraciots  were  drawn  up  without 
distinction,  excepting  tho  Mantinoans,  who  kept  together 
more  on  the  left,  though  not  in  the  extremity  of  tho  flank,  for 
the  extreme  left  was  held  by  Eurylochus  and  liii  men,  opposed 
to  tho  McsPAtiians  and  Dcmosthcnc*.  • 

108.  When  tho  Pclo|K>nnesians,  being  now  engaged,  out- 
flanked their  opponents,  and  wore  surrounding  their  right, 
the  Acarnanians,  rising  from  the  ambuscade,  foil  on  thorn  in 
I  he  rear,  and  broko  them ;  so  that  they  did  not  it  and  to  mako 
any^  resistance,  and,  moreover,  by  their  panic  threw  their 
main  army  into  flight;  for  when  they  saw  tho  division  of 
Eurylochus,  and  the  bravest  of  their  forces  being  cut  to  pieces, 
they  wore  far  more  alarmed.  It  wns  tho  Mossaniaos,  postod 
in  that  part  of  tho  field  with  Dcmostliones,  that  performed  tho 
chief  part  of  the  work.  But  tho  Ambraciots  and  those  in  tho 
right  wing  defeated  tho  division  opposed  to  them,  and  pur- 
sued it  back  to  Argos;  for  they  are  tlio  most  wrriiko  of  all  in 
thoso  parts.  When,  however,  on  their  return  tlx?y  saw  their 
main  army  defeated,  and  the  rest  of  tho  Acanvmians  wero 
pressing  them  closely,  they  escaped  with  difficult)  intoOlptc; 
ami  many  of  them  wero  killed,  while  they  hurried  on  without 
nny  order,  excepting  tho  Mantineans,  who  kept  their  rankn 
best  of  all  the  army  during  tho  retreat  And  so  tho  battle 
ended,  after  lasting  till  evening. 
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100.  Hit  next  day  Menedaeus,  who  on  the  death  of  Euiy- 
loehus  and  Macarim  bad  succeeded  to  the  sole  command, 
was  at  a  lots,  sinco  so  great  a  defeat  had  been  experienced, 
to  see  in  what  way  ho  should  either  remain  and  sustain  a 
siege— cut  off  as  he  was  by  land,  and  at  the  same  time, 
through  the  presence  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  by  sea—or  should 
escape  if  he  retreated,    lie  therefore  mado  proposals  to  De- 

.  mosthones  and  the  Acarnanians  for  a  truce,  and  permission  to 
retire!  as  well  as  for  tho  recovery  of  his  dead.  They  re- 
stored him  his  dead,  and  themselves  erected  a  trophy,  and 
took  up  their  own  dead,  about  three  hundred  in  number;  but 
fur  permission  to  retire  they  did  not  openly  grant  any  tiuce 
to  the  whole  army;  but  Demosthenes  and  his  Acarnanian 
colleagues  secretly  granted  ono  to  tho  Mantincans,  and  Mc- 
nedicus  and  the  other  lVloponnesian  commanders,  to  retreat 
with  all  speed ;  wishing  to  strip  of  their  supporters  the  Am- 
braciots  and  the  mercenary  host  of  foreigners ;  but  most  of  all 
desiring  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Peloponncsians  among  the  Greeks  in  those  parts,  from  tho 
impression  of  their  having  betrayed  their  friends,  and  deemed 
their  own  interest  of  more  importance.  They,  then,  took  up 
their  dead,  and  were  burying  them  with  all  sjieed,  as  circum- 
stances  allowed;   while  those   who   had   received   |>ermi*sion 

•  were  planning  their  retreat. 

110.  Now  tidings  wero  brought  to  Demosthenes  and  tho 
Acarnanian*,  that  the  Ambraeiots  at  home,  in  complianco 
with  tho  first  message  from  Olpo*,  wero  marching  in  full  force 
with  succors  through  Amphilochia,  with  a  wish  to  join  their 
countrymen  at  Olpa*,  and  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. Accordingly  he'  straightway  sent  a  division  to  lay 
ambushes  beforehand  in  the  roads,  and  to  preoccupy  tho 
strong  positions ;  while  with  the  rest  of  his  army  he  prepared 
to  march  against  them. 

111.  Meanwhile  the  Mantincaus,  and  thoso  to  whom  tho 
truco  had  been  granted,  going  out  under  the  pretext  of 
gathering  herbs  and  fire-wood,  secretly  went  away  in   small 

'  \  .•attics,  picking  up  at  the  same  time  the  things  for  which  they 
professed  to  have  left  the  camp :  but  when  they  had  now  pro- 
ceeded 6omo  distance  from  Olpas,  they  began  to  retreat  at  a 
quicker  pace.    Tho  Ainbraciote  aud  tho  rest,  as  many  as  hai* 
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pcDcd  thus  to  havo  gono  out  with  them  in  a  body,1  when  they 
found  that  they  were  gono  away,  themselves  also  pushed  for- 
ward, and  began  running,  on  purpose  to, overtake  them.  But 
tho  Acarnaninna  at  first  thought  that  all  nliko  wcro  flying 
without  permission,  and  began  to  pursue  tho  Peloponnesians ; 
and  when  sorao  even  of  their  generals  tried  to  stop  them,  and 
said  that  permission  had  been  granted  to  tho  Peloponnesians, 
ono  -or  two  men  threw  their  darts  at  them,  believing  that 
they  were  being  betrayed.  Afterward,  however,  they  let  the 
Mantincans  and  Peloponnesians  go  away,  but  killed  tho  Am- 
braciota.  And  thcro  was  much  contention  and  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  whether  a  man  was  an  Ambraciot  or  a  Pelc- 
ponnesian.  They  killed  somo  two  hundred  of  them ;  tho  rest 
escaped  into  Agroa,  a  bordering  territory,  and  Salsethus, 
king  of  the  Agncans,  being  their  friend,  received  them. 

112.  Tho  Ambraciots  from  tho  city  arrived  at  Idomene. 
This  town  consists  of  two  high  hills ;  tho  greater  of  which, 
after  night  had  come  on,  tho  troops  sent  forward  from  tho 
camp  by  Demosthenes  preoccupied  unobsoved;  while  tins 
Ambraciots  hail  previously  ascended  tho  smaller,  and  bivou- 
aced  on  it  Demosthenes,  after  supper,  marched  with  tho 
rest  of  tho  army  a<*  soon  as  it  was  evening;  himself  with  half 
of  his  forco  making  for  tho  pass,  tho  remainder  proceeding 
over  tho  mountains  of  Amphilochia.  At  dawn  of  day  ho  fell 
upon  tho  Ambraciots,  while  they  wore  yet  in  their  beds,  and 
had  had  no  notice  of  his  measures,  but  much  rather  imagined 
that  his  forces  wcro  their  own  countrymen.  For  Domostnenes 
had  purposely  posted  tho  Mcsseniana  first,  with  orders  to  ad- 
dress them,  speaking  in  tho  Doric  dialect,  and  so  creating  con- 
fidence in  tho  sentinels ;  while  at  tho  same  time  they  were  not 
visible  to  the  eye,  as  it  was  still  night  When  therefore  he 
fell  upon  them,  they  routed  them,  and  slow  tho  greater  part 
on  tho  spot;  tho  rost  rushed  in  flight  over  the  mountains. 
But  at  the  roads  wcro  preoccupied,  and  tho  Amphilochians, 
moreover,  were  well  acquainted  with  their  own  country,  and 
light-armed  against  a  heavy-armed  onomy,  whereas  the  Am- 
braciots wero  unacquainted  with  it,  and  knew  not  which  way 
to  turn,  they  |>erished  by  falling  into  ravines,  and  the  atn- 

1  *k$p6oi  seems  to  be  In  opposition  to  «ar'  6\iymx  In  the  prccedinc 
•action.  Or  It  may  signify,  as  Arnold  takes  It,  in  such  numbers  as  would 
Justify  the  experiment,  which  small  parties  might  think  too  hasardoua 
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bushes  thai  had  been  previously  laid.  After  attempting 
every  mode  of  escape,  some  of  them  also  turned  to  the  sea* 
which  was  not  far  off;  and  when  they  saw  the  Athenian 
•hips  coasting  along  shore  at  the  timo  that  the  affair  hap- 
pened, they  swam  to  them,  in  their  present  alarm  thinking 
it  better  to  bo  slain,  if  they  must,  by  those  on  board,  than 
by  their  barbarous  and  most  bitter  enemies,  the  Amphi- 
lochians.  The  Ambraciots  then  were  destroyed  in  this  man* 
nerf  and  only  few  of  many  escaped  to  their  city.  Tho 
Acarnanians,  after  stripping  the  dead,  and  erecting  trophies, 
returned  to  Argos. 

113.  Tho  next  day  there  camo  to  them  a  herald  from  the 
Ambraciots  who  had  fled  from  01p»  into  Agraea,  to  ask  per- 
mission to  take  up  the  dead  whom  they  had  slain  after  the 
first  engagement,  when  they  left  tho  camp  without  permission 
with  the  Mantineans  and  those  who  had  received  it    At 
sight  of  the  arms  taken  from  tho  Ambraciots  from  the  city, 
the  herald  was  astonished  at  their  number;  for  ho  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  disaster,  but  imagined  that  they  had  be- 
longed to  their  own  party.    And  some  one  asked  him  why 
he  was  so  astonished ;  and  how  many  of  them  hud  been  killed ; 
his  interrogator  again  supposing  him  to  be  the  herald  from  tho 
troops  at  ldomcue.     Ho  said,  *'  About  two  hundred."     His  in- 
terrogator,  taking  him  up,  said,  **  These  then  are  evidently  not 
tho  arms  [of  such  a  number],   but  of  inoro  than  a  thousand." 
The  herald  said  in  reply,  "  Then  they  are  not  tho  arms  of 
thoso  who  fought  with  us."     He  answered,  "Yes,  they  are; 
if  at  least  it  was  you  that  fought  yesterday  at  Idomene."     "  W$ 
fought  with  no  ouo  yesterday;  but  tho  day  before,  on  our 
retreat"     "Ay,    but  we  fought  yesterday    with  these,  who 
had  come  as  a  reinforcement  from  the  city  of  tho  Ambraciots." 
When  tho  herald  heard  that,  and  learned  that  tho  reinforce- 
ment from  tho  city  had  been  cut  off,  breaking  out  into  wailing, 
and  astounded  at  tho  mai^nitudo  of  the  present  evils,  he  re- 
turned without  executing  his  commission,  and  no  longer  asked 
back  tho   bodies.     For  this  was  tho   greatest  disaster  that 
Well  any  one  Grecian  city  in  an  equal  number  of  days  during 
the  course  of  this  war :  and  1  have  not  recorded  the  numbers 
of  the  slain,   because  the  multitude  said  to  have  fallen  is  in- 
credible, in  comparison  with  the  size  of  tho  city.    I  know, 
however,  that  if  tho  Acarnanians  and    Amphilochians  had 
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wished,  in  complinnco  with  tho  ndvico  of  Demosthenes,  to 
take  Ambracia,  they  would  have  done  so  on  tho  first  Assault : 
but  as  it  was,  they  wcro  afraid  that  the  Athenians,  if  they  had 
possession  of  it,  might  prove  moro  troublesome  neighbors  to 
themselves. 

114.  After  this,  they  allotted  a  third  of  tho  spoils  to  the 
Athenians,  and  divided  tho  rest  among  their  several  cities. 
Those  given  to  tho  Athenians  were  taken  while  on  their 
voyage  nome ;  and  what  are  now  deposited  in  the  temples  of 
Attica,  are  three  hundred  full  suits  of  armor,  which  were 
reserved  for  Demosthenes,  and  with  which  he  sailed  back 
home ;  his  restoration  after  the  disaster  in  iEtolia  being  ren; 
dered  more  safe  in  consequence  of  this  achievement.  Tho 
Athenians  on  board  the  twenty  ships  also  returned  to  Nau- 
pactus.  Tho  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians,  on  the  de- 
parture of  tho  Athenians  and  of  Demosthenes,  granted  a  truco 
to  tho  AmbracioU  and  Peloponnesians  who  had  taken  refugo 
with  8alynthus  and  tho  Agncans,  to  return  from  iftniadrc, 
whither  they  had  removed  from  tho  country  of  Salynthus. 
And  to  provido  for  tho  future,  they  also  concluded  a  treaty 
and  alliance  for  a  hundred  years  with  the  Ambraciots,  on 
those  conditions:  that  neither  the  Ambraciots  should  march 
with  the  Acarnanians  against  tho  Peloponnesians,  nor  tho 
Acarnanians  with  tho  Ambraciots  against  tho  Athenians; 
but  that  they  should  succor  each  other's  country;  and  that 
the  Ambraciots  should  restore  whatever  towns  or  hostages 
they  held  from  the  Amphilochians,  and  not  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Anactorium,  which  was  hostile  to  tho  Acarnanians. 
Having  mado  these  arrangements,  they  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
Afterward  the  Corinthians  sent  a  garrison  of  their  own  chi- 
tons to  Ambracia,  consisting  of  threo  hundred  heavy-armed, 
under  tho  command  of  Xonocltdes  son  of  Euthycfea,  who 
reached  their  destination  by  a  difficult  route  through  Epirus. 
Such  was  the  conclusion  of  tho  measures  in  Ambracia. 

115.  The  Athenians  in  Sicily  tho  same  winter  made  a  de- 
scent' from  their  ships  on  tho  territory  of  llimera,  in  concert 
with  tho  Siccls,  who  had  mado  an  irruption  on  its  borders 
from  tho  interior;  they  also  sailed  against  tho  islands  of 
vEolus.  On  their  return  to  Rhegium  they  found  that  Py- 
thodorus  son  of  Isolochus,  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  had 
eome  to  suooeed  to  the  command  of  tho  ships  under  Laches; 
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the  allies  in  Sicily  having  sailed  and  persuaded  the  Athe- 
nians to  assist  them  with  more  vessels.  For  though  the  8y- 
racusans  commanded  their  land,  yet,  as  they  were  excluded 
from  the  sea  by  only  a  few  ships,  they  were  making  prepara- 
tions, and  raising  a  fleet,  with  a  determination  not  to  put  up 
with  it  And  the  Athenians  manned  forty  ships  to  send  to 
them ;  thinking  that  so  the  war  in  that  quarter  would  be  more 
speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  at  the  same  time  wishing 
to  practice  their  men  in  seamanship.  They  dispatched  there- 
fore one  of  their  commanders,  Pytnodorus,  with  a  few  ships; 
intending  to  send  out  Sophocles  son  of  Sostradides,  and  feu- 
rvmedon  son  of  Thucles,  with  the  larger  squadron.  SoPytho- 
dorus,  being  now  in  command  of  Laches'  ships,  sailed  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  to  the  fort  of  the  Locrians,  which  Laches 
had  formerly  taken;  and  returned  after  being  defeated  in 
battle  by  the  Locrians. 

116.  Just  about  the  beginning  of  this  spring,  the  fire  flood 
issued  from  «/Etna,  as  it  hud  done  on  former  occasions,  and 
destroyed  some  of  the  torritory  of  the  Catameans,  who  live  on 
Mount  </Etna,  the  largest  mountain  in  Sicily.  It  is  said  that 
this  eruption  took  place  fifty  years  after  the  preceding  ono ; 
and  that  it  has  occurred  three  times  in  all  sinco  Sicily  has 
been  inhabited  by  the  Greeks.  Theso  were  the  events  of  this 
winter ;  and  so  ended  the  sixth  year  of  this  war,  of  which 
Thucydides  wrote  the  history. 


BOOK  IV. 


1.  Tbi  following  summer,  about  the  time  of  the  corn's 
coming  into  ear,  ten  Syracusan  ships  and  an  equal  number  of 
Locrians  sailed  and  occupied  Messana  in  Sicily,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  inhabitants ;  and  so  Messana  revolted  from  the 
Athenians.  This  was  chiefly  done  by  the  Syracusans  be- 
cause they  saw  that  the  place  afforded  an  approach  to  Sicily, 
and  were  afraid  that  the  Athenians  might  hereafter  make  it 
their  head-quarters  and  proceed  against  them  with  a  larger 
force;  by  the  Locrians,  for  hatred  of  the  people  of  Rnc- 
gium,  and  with  a  wish  to  reduce  them  by  hostilities  on  both 
sides.  At  tho  same  timo  too  the  Locrians  had  invaded  the 
territory  of  Rhegium  with  all  their  forces,  to  prevent  their 
going  to  tho  rescue  of  Messana,  and  also  at  the  instigation  of 
some  exiles  from  Rhegium  who  were  with  them.  For  that 
town  had  becA  for  a  long  timo  torn  by  faction,  and  it  was  im- 
possible at  the  present  time  to  resist  tho  Locrians ;  for  which 
reason  they  were  tho  more  determined  to  attack  them.  After 
devastating  the  country,  tho  Locrians  retired  with  their  land- 
forces,  but  their  ships  remained  to  guard  Messana ;  and  others 
that  wcro  being  manned  were  to  go  to  that  station,  and  carry 
on  the  war  from  it 

2.  About  tho  same  period  of  the  spring,  before  the  corn  was 
ripe,  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies  made  an  incursion  into 
Attica,  under  the  conduct  of  Agis  son  of  Achidamus,  king  of 
tho  Lacedaemonians ;  and  pitching  their  camp  in  the  country, 
proceeded  to  lay  it  waste.  But  the  Athenians  dispatched  the 
forty  ships  to  Sicily,  as  they  hod  been  preparing  to  do, 
and  the  remaining  generals,  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles;  for 
Pythodorua,  the  third  of  them,  had  already  arrived  in  Sicily 
before  them.  These  they  also  ordered  to  attend,  aa  they  sailed 
by  the  island,  to  those  of  the  Corcyreans  who  were  in  the  city, 
and  who  were  being  plundered  by  the  exiles  on  the  mountain ; 
sixty  ships  having  likewise  sailed  from  the  Peloponneso  to  assist 
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those  on  the  mountain,  and  with  an  idea,  thai  aa  there  waa  a 
great  (amine  in  the  city,  they  should  easily  poaeeai  themeelfea 
of  the  government  Demosthenes,  who  nad  continued  in  a 
private  capacity  since  his  return  from  Acarnania,  was,  at  his 
own  request,  authorised  by  them  to  use  that  fleet,  if  he  wished, 
for  service  about  the  Peloponnese. 

3*  When,  on  their  voyage,  they  were  off  Laconia,  and  heard 
that  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  already  at  Corcyra,  Euryroe- 
don  and  Sophocles  were  for  hastening  thither,  but  "Demosthenes 
desired  them  to  touch  first  at  Pylus,  and  after  doing  what  was 
necessary,  then  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.  While  they  wero 
making  objections,  a  storm  happened  to  come  on,  and  carried 
the  fleet  to  Pylus.  So  Demosthenes  immediately  begged  them 
to  fortify  the  place  (for  this,  1|0  said,  was  his  object  in  sailing 
with  them),  and  showed  them  that  there  was  great  abundance 
of  timber  and  stone,  and  that  the  post  was  a  strong  one,  and  un- 
occupied, both  itself  and  a  considerable  distance  of  the  country 
round.  For  Pylus  is  about  four  hundred  stades  from  Sparta, 
and  is  situated  in  what  was  once  the  Mcssanian  territory,  be- 
ing called  by  the  Lacedaemonians  Coryphasium.  But  the  com- 
manders said  that  there  wero  many  unoccupied  promontories  in 
the  Peloponnese,  if  ho  wished  to  put  the  state  to  expense  by 
occupying  them.  He,  however,  considered  that  this  was  a  moro 
advantageous  post  than  any  other,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a 
harbor  close  by,  and  the  Messaninns,  who  in  early  times  were 
connected  with  the  place,  and  spoko  the  same  dialect  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  would  do  thcin  very  great  injury  by  their  ex- 
cursions from  it,  and  at  tho  same  time  bo  trusty  guardians  of 
the  place. 

4.  When  ho  could  not  convince  cither  tho  generals  or  tho 
soldiers,  having  subsequently  communicated  his  views  to  tho 
tmbordinato  officers  also,  ho  remained  ouiet  from  stress  of 
weather;  till  tho  soldiers  themselves,  in  tlieir  waut  of  occupa* 
tion,  wero  seized  with  a  desire  to  set  to  and  fortify  the  jK>st. 
Accordingly  they  took  tho  work  in  hand,  and  proceeded  with 
it,  though  they  had  no  iron  tool*,  but  carried  stones  just  as 
they  picked  them  up,  and  put  them  together,  as  they  severally 
might  happen  to  fit;  whilo  the  mm  tar,  wherever  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  use  any,  for  want  of  hods  they  carried  on  their 
back,  stooping  down  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  best  lie  on,- 
and  clasping  their  hands  behind  them,  to  prevent  its  falling 
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©ft  Indeed  in  every  way  they  mndo  haste  to  anticipate  the 
Lacedemonians,  by  completing  the  most  assailable  points  of 
the  work  before  they  came  to  the  rescue ;  for  the  greater  nart 
of  the  position  was  strong  by  nature,  and  had  no  need  of 
fortifications. 

5.  Now  the  Lacedaemonians  happened  to  bo  celebrating  a 
festival ;  and,  moreover,  when  they  heard  it,  they  mado  light 
of  it,  thinking  that  when  they  took  the  field,  either  tho  enemy 
would  not  wait  their  attack,  or  they  should  easily  take  the  placo 
by  fttoim  To  a  certain  extent  also  the  fact  of  their  army  being 
still  before  Athens  delayed  them.  So  the  Athenians,  after  forti- 
fying in  six  days  the  side  toward  the  interior,  and  what  most 
required  it,  left  Demosthenes  there  with  five  shins  to  protect  tho 
place,  whilo  with  the  main  body  of  tho  fleet  tncy  hastened  on 
their  voyage  to  Corcyra  and  Sicily. 

0.  AY  hen  the  Peloponnesians  in  Attica  heard  of  tho  occupa- 
tion of  Pylus,  they  returned  home  with  all  speed ;  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Agis  their  king  thought  that  the  affair  of  Pylus 
closely  affected  them ;  and,  besides,  having  made  their  incursion 
early  in  the  season,  and  whilo  tho  corn  was  still  green,  they 
were  in  want  of  provisions  for  most  of  their  troops;  while 
stormy  weather,  coming  on  with  greater  violence  than  was 
usual  at  that  season,  distressed  the  army.  So  that  for  many 
reasons  it  happened  that  they  returned  quicker  than  usual,  and 
that  this  was  tho  shortest  incursion  they  had  mado ;  for  they 
remained  in  Attica  but  fifteen  days. 

7.  At  this  same  period,  Simonidcs,  an  Athenian  com- 
mander, having  got  together  a  few  Athenians  from  the  guard- 
stations,  and  a  largo  l>ody  of  tho  allies  in  that  neighborhood, 
took  possession  of  Eion  in  Thrace,  a  colony  from  Mcndc, 
and  hostile  [to  Athons],  which  was  betrayed  to  him.  -But 
the  Chalcidians  and  Bottiaeans  having  immediately  como  to 
its  rescue,  ho  was  beaten  out  of  it,  and  lost  many,  of  his 
soldiers. 

8.  On  tho  return  of  the  Peloponnesians  from  Attica,  tho 
Spartans  themselves  and  the  nearest  of  the  Perctiei  immedi- 
ately went  to  the  rescuo  of  Pylus;  but  tho  other  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  more  slow  in  marching  against  it,  as  they  had  but 
just  reached  home  from  a  different  expedition.  They  dispatch- 
ed orders  also  through  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnese  to  bring  up 
their  reinforcements  to  Pylus  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  sent 
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for  Jheir  sixty  ships  at  Corcyra.  These  having  been  hauled 
over  the  isthmus  of  Leucas,  and  having  so  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Zacynthua,  reached  Pylus;  the 
land-forces  also  having  by  that  time  arrived.    While  the  Polo- 

Eonnesiaus  were  yet  sailing  up,  Demosthenes  anticipated  them 
y  secretly  sending  two  ships  with  %  message  to  Eurymedon 
and  the  Athenians  on  board  the  fleet  at  Zacynthua  to  join  him, 
as  the  place  was  in  danger.    So  the  ships  sailed  with  all  speed, 
according  to  the  orders  of  Demosthenes ;  while  the  Lacedemo- 
nians prepared  to  assault  the  place  both  by  land  and  sea,  hoping 
easily  to  take  a  building  completed  in  haste,  and  with  only  a 
few  men  in  it.    At  the  same  time,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  from  Zacynthua  to  its  relief  they  intended,  in 
case  of  their  not  having  taken  it  before,  to  bar  also  tho  entrances 
into  the  harbor,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  bo  ablo  to  como 
to  anchor  in  it    For  tho  island  that  is  called  Sphacteria  both 
secures  tho  harbor,  by  stretching  in  a  lino  with  it,  and  close  off 
it,  and  narrows  its  entrances ;  on  one  side,  near  the  Athenian 
fortifications  and  Pylus,  leaving  a  passago  for  two  ships ;  on  tho 
other,  toward  tho  rest  of  tho  mainland,  for  eight  or  nine.    It 
was  all  woody  and  pathless  from  its  desert  condition,  and  in 
extent  about  fifteen  stades.    The  entrances  then  they  intended  to 
bar  with  a  close  line  of  vessels,  with  their  heads  looking  outward, 
while  fearing  this  island,  lest  tho  enomy  should  carry  on  their 
operations  against  them  from  it,  they  conveyed  over  some 
heavy-armed  troops  into  it,  and  posted  others  along  the  main- 
land.    For  so  they  thought  that  both  tho  island  would  bo 
unfavorable  to  tho  Athenians,  and  the  mainland  also,  as  it  did 
not  afford  any  landing-place;  for  tho  shores  of  Pylus  itself 
outside  tho  inlet,  looking  toward  the  open  sea,  would  present 
no  ground  from  which  they  might  proceed  to  tho  aid  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  so  they  should  storm  tho  place,  in  all  proba- 
bility, without  tho  risk  of  a  sea-fight,  as  there  were  no  provisions 
in  it,  and  it  had  been  occupied  after  short  preparation.    Hav- 
ing adopted  these  resolutions,  accordingly  they  conveyed  over, 
the  heat&-armcd  into  tho  island,  drafting  them  by  lot  from 
all  tho  mat.1     There  had  also  been  some  others  sent  over 
before  in  turns ;  but  these  lost  who  went,  and  who  were 
left  there,  wero  four  hundred  and  twenty  in   number,  with 

1  On  theso  divisions  of  tho  Laco&emoaian  armj,  soo  Arnold's  note, 
Y.C3.3. 
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their  attendant  Helots ;  their  commander  being  Epitadas  son 
of  Molobrus. 

0.  Demosthenes,  seeing  the  Lacedaemonians  about  to  attack 
bim  both  4>y  sea  and  land  at  once,  made  his  own  preparations 
also ;  and  having  drawn  up  under  the  fortifications  tho  tri- 
remes he  had  remaining  from  those  that  had  been  left  him,  ho 
inclosed  them  in  a  stockade,  and  armed  the  crews  taken  out 
of  them  with  shields  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  in  most  cases 
made  of  osiers.  For  it  was  not  possiblo  in  so  lonely  a  placo 
to  provide  themselves  with  arms;  but  even  these  they  had  got 
from  a  thirty-oared  privateer  and  skiff  belonging  to  some 
Messanians,  who  happened  to  havo  come  to  them.  Of  these 
Messaoians  there  were  also  about  forty  heavy-armed,  whose 
services  he  used  with  the  rest.  The  main  body,  both  of  tho 
unarmed  and  the  armed,  he  posted  at  the  most*  fortified  and 
secure  points  of  tho  place,  facing  the  interior,  with  orders  i o 
repel  the  land-forces,  should  they  make  an  assault ;  whilo  ho 
himself,  having  picked  from  tho  whole  force  sixty  heavv- 
armed  and  a  few  bowmen,  proceeded  outside  the  wall  to  tho 
sea,  whore  he  most  expected  that  they  would  attempt  a  land- 
ing, on  ground  which  was  difficult,  indeed,  and  rocky,  look- 
ing as  it  did  to  tho  open  sea,  but  still,  as  their  wall  was  weak- 
est at  that  point,1  ho  thought  that  this  would  tempt  them 
to  bo  eager  in  attacking  it  For  they  built  it  of  no  great 
strength  just  there,  expecting  never  to  be  beaten  at  sea  them- 
selves; and  also  thinking  that  if  tho  enemy  once  forced  a 
landing,  the  place  then  became  easy  to  take.  At  this  point 
then  lie  went  down  to  tho  very  sea,  and  posted  his  heavy- 
armed,  to  prevent  a  landing,  if  possible ;  while  ho  encouraged  . 
them  with  these  words :  .      • 

10.  *  Soldiers,  who  havo  shared  with  mo  this  adventure,  let 
none  of  you  in  such  an  emergency  wish  to  show  himself  clever 

1  I  have  followed  tho  usual  interpretation  of  this  sentence,  though  the 
.  sense  can  not  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  words  as  they  now  stand.  Either 
«v  must  be  supplied  with  ixionuoaoOai,  or  it  must  po  changed  into  the 
future,  as  Dobroe  proposes,  even  allowing  Goller*s  explanation  of  the 
following  verb  bolng  put  in  the  future :  Future  npofofuiattrihi  usus  eft,  * 
quia  in  tota  sententia  future  rol  signifleatio  inest"  Would  it  be  possiblo 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  taking  imonuoaoOni  in  ono  of  its  other  senses, 
?  to  win"  or  "carry?  the  wall  I  The  general  usage  of  Thueydides.  I  eon- 
less,  Is  against  this  Interpretation;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  In  all 
the  MSflT  but  one  various  reading  of  the  passage,  and  that  would  not  rem- 
edy tho  fault  in  tho  tense,  if  the  ordinary  force  of  the  verb  be  retained. 
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by  calculating  the  whole  amount  of  the  danger  thai  surrounds 
us,  but  rather  to  charge  the  enemy  with  reckless  confidence, 
and  with  the  probability  of  escapiug  by  these,  means.  For  cir- 
cumstances  wuich  are  as  pressing  as  ours  by  no  means  admit 
of  calculation,  but  require  the  danger  to  bo  faced  as  quickly 
as  possible  But  indeed  I  see  the  greater  part  of  them  fav- 
orable to  us,  if  wo  will  but  stand  our  ground,  and  not,  through 
being  alarmed  at  the  enemy's  numbers,  throw  away  the  ad- 
vantages we  have.  For  the  difficulty  of  landing  which  the 
place  presents  I  consider  to  be  in  our  favor ;  for  while  we  re- 
main where  we  are,  this  assists  us  in  the  struggle ;  but  if  wo 
retreat,  we  shall  find  that  though  [naturally]  difficult,  it  will 
be  easy  when  there  U  no  one  to  offer  resistance.  And  in  that 
case  wo  shall  find  the  enemy  the  more  formidable  oh  this  very 
account,  because  his  retreat  will  not  he  cosily  effected,  even 
though  he  may  bo  driven  back  by  us.  Fur  while  on  board  their 
ships,  thoy  ore  must  easy  to  repel ;  but  when  they  have  once 
lauded,  they  are  then  on  equal  terms  with  us.  Nor  should 
you  be  very  much  alarmed  at  their  numbers;  for  though 
great,  they  will  engago  in  small  detachments,  through  the  im- 
possibility of  bringing  to :  and  it  is  not  an  army  on  the  land, 
fighting  on  equal  ground,  while  superior  in  numbers ;  but  one 
on  board  a  fleet,  for  which,  when  at  sea,  many  lucky  chance's 
are  required  [to  make  it  effective].  So  that  I  consider  their 
difficulties  a  lair  equivalent  for  our  numbers  ;l  and  at  the  sumo 
time  I  call  on  you,  Athenians  as  you  are,  and  knowing  from  ex- 
perience «s  you  do  the  nature  of  a  naval  descent  on  the  coast 
of  others,  nmnely,  that  if  a  man  should  stand  his  ground,  and 
not  retreat  for  fear  of  the  roaring  surf  and  tho  terrors  of  the 
ships  sailing  to  shore,  ho  would  never  bo  driven  back ;  [I  call 
on  you,  I  say,]  now  in  your  own  cose  to  stand  your  ground,  and 
by  resisting  them  along  the  very  beach  to  savo  both  yourselves 
and  the  place.'1 

11.  When  Demosthenes  had  thus  encouraged  them,  they 
were  more  inspirited,  and  went   down   against    them,  and 

.  '  With  tho  uso  of  jr?.//0<>c  in  this  pa&sngo,  to  signify  inferior  numbers, 
comparo  tho  frequent  uso  of  tooovtoc  and  ri/AixotJrof  with  tho  some  in* 
ilolhiito  moaning,  applying  to  small  quantities  or  numbers,  as  well  as  to 
great;  e.  p.,  Domosth.  Philipp.  L  23,  Toaatofv  /*£i>,  u  uvdpe?  'Athivaiot, 
ihu  Tadra,  on  ov*  Ivi  vCv  hftiv  nopiaaatku  dvvapiv  tj)v  Utivu  naparaSo* 
lu'pTiv.  "  Only  so  largo  a  force,"  8o  also  Soph.  Aj.  747,  and  Eur.  Hipp. 
SOI. 
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ranged  themselves  clow  along  tho  soa.  Tho  Lacedaemonians, 
moved  from  their  position,  and  assaulted  the  fort  at  the  samo 
t i  mo  both  with  their  army  by  land  and  with  their  *hip*,  of  which 
there  were  forty-thrco;  the  admiral  on  board  being  Thrasy meli- 
daa,  son  of  Cratcsiclcs,  a  Spartan.  And  he  assail  ltcd  it  just  where 
Demosthenes  was  expecting  him.  So  tho  Athenians  defended 
themselves  on  both  sides,  landward  and  seaward;  while' their 
opponents,  divided  into  detachments  of  a  few  ships,  becauso 
it  was  not  possiblo  for  more  to  bring  to,  and  relieving  each 
other  in  turn,  were  sailing  tip  against  them  with  all  eagerness 
and  mutual  exhortation,  if  by  any  means  they  might  foreo 
their  passago  and  tako  tho  place*  Tho  most  distinguished  of 
all,  however,  was  Brasidas.  For  being  captain  of  a  trireme, 
and  seeing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  tho  posi- 
tion, the  captains  and  stoersmen,  even  where  it  did  seem  pos- 
sible to  land,  shrunk  back  and  were  cautious  of  wrecking  tneir 
vessels,  he  shouted  out,  and  said  that  it  was  not  right  to  bo 
chary  of  timbers,  and  put  up  with  tho  enemy's  having  built  A 
fort  in  their  cotintry ;  but  he  bado  them  shiver  their  vessels 
to  force  a  landing,  and  told  tho  allies  not  to  shrink,  in  return 
for  great  benefits  received,  to  sacriflco  their  ships  for  the  La- 
cedaemonians on  the  present  occasion,  but  to  run  them  ashore, 
and  land  by  any  means,  and  seeuro  both  tho  men  and  the  place* 
12.  In  this  way  he  urged  on  the  rest,  and  having  compiled 
his  own  steersman  to  run  tho  ship  ashore,  he  stepped  on  tho 
pang-board,  and  was  endeavoring  to  land  when  ho  was  cut 
down  by  the  Athenians,  and  fainted  away  after  receiving  many 
wounds.  Having  fallen  into  tho  ship's  bows,  his  shield  slipped 
from  around  his  arm  into  tho  sea ;  and  on  its  being  thrown 
ashore,  tho  Athenians  picked  it  up,  and  afterward  used  it  for 
the  trophy  which  they  erected  for  this  attack.  Tho  rest  were 
eager  to  land,  but  unable,  both  from  the  difficulty  of  tho  ground 
and  from  the  Athenians  standing  firm  and  not  giving  way. 
And  such  was  the  revolution  of  fortune,  that  Athenians  fight- 
ing from  land,  and  that  a  part  of  Laconia,  were  repelling  La- 
ccdromohians when  sailing  against  them;  whilo  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  landing  from  ships,  and  on  their  own  country, 
now  hostilo  to  them,  to  attack  Athenians.  [I  call  it  a  revo- 
lution of  fortune,]  for  it  formed  at  that  time  tho  main  glory 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they  were  in  inland  pcoplo,  and 
most  powerful  by  land ;  arid  of  the  Athenians,  that  they 
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wero  a  maritime  people,  and  hud  by  Cur  the  moet  powerful 
nary. 

13.  Having  then  mado  their  attacks  during  that  day  and 
part  of  the  following,  they  ceased  from  them,  and  on  the  third 
sent  some  of  their  ships  to  Asine,  to  fetch  timber  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  engines;  hoping  that  though  the  wall  op. 
posite  the  harbor  was  high,  yet  a)  the  landing  was  most 
practicable  there,  they  would  take  it  by  means  of  engines. 
Meanwhile  the  Athenian  ships  from  Zocynthus  arrived,  fifty  in 
number ;  for  they  were  reinforced  by  some  of  the  guard-ships 
at  Naupactus,  and  four  Chians.  When  they  saw  both  the 
mainland  and  tho  island  crowded  with  heavy-armed,  and  tho 
ships  in  the  harbor,  and  not  sailing  out  of  it ;  being  at  a 
loss  where  to  get  anchorage,  they  sailed'  at  tho  time  to  tho 
island  of  Prote,  which  is  not  far  off,  and  is  uninhabited,  and 
there  they  passed  tho  night.  Tho  next  day  they  weighed 
anchor  in  readiness  for  an  engagement  in  the  open  sea,  should 
the  enemy  be  disposed  to  put  out  to  meet  them  there ;  if  not, 
intending  to  sail  in  and  attack  them.  They,  however,  neither 
put  out  to  meet  them,  nor  had  done  what  they  had  intended, 
viz.  to  bar  the  entrances ;  but  remaining  quiet  on  shore,  were 
manning  their  ships,  and  preparing,  in  case  of  any  one's  sail- 
ing in,  to  engage  in  the  harbor,  which  is  of  no  small  extent. 

14.  Tho  Athenians,  on  perceiving  this,  advanced  against 
them  by  each  entrance ;  and  finding  most  of  their  ships  already 
afloat  and  drawn  up  to  meet  them,  they  attacked  and  put  them 
to  flight,  and  chasing  them  as  well  us  tho  short  distance  per- 
mitted, disabled  many,  and  took  five,  ono  of  them  with  its 
crow ;  whilo  tho  rest  they  charged  after  they  had  taken  ref- 
uge under  the  land.  Some  too  wero  battered  whilo  still 
being  manned,  beforo  they  got  under  weigh;  while  others 
they  lashed  to  their  own,  and  began  to  tow  off  empty,  tho  crews 
having  taken  to  flight.  Tho  Lacedaemonians  seeing  this,  and 
being  exceedingly  distressed  at  tho  disaster,  because  their  men 
were  being  intercepted  on  tho  island,  went  to  the  rescue,  and 
rushing  into  tho  sea  with  their  arms,  laid  hold  of  the  vessels, 
and  began  to  pull  them  back  again ;  every  one  thinking  tho 
business  to  bo  obstructed  in  that  part  in  which  ho  was  not 
himself  engaged.  Thus  tho  uproar  occasioned  was  great,  and 
tho  Ycry  reverse  of  what  was  habitual  to  both  parties  with  re- 
gard to  ships :  for  tho  Lacedemonians,  in  their  eagerness  and 
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dismay,  wore  absolutely  engaged  in  a  sea-fight,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  land ;  and  the  Athenians,  victorious  as  they  were, 
and  wishing  to  follow  up  their  present  success  as  for  as  pos- 
sible, were  engaged  in  a  latid-fignt  from  their  vessels. '  After 
'  inflicting  much  labor  and  many  wounds  on  each  other,  they 
separated ;  and  tho  Lacedaemonians  saved  their  empty  vessel*, 
excepting  thoso  first  taken.  Both  sides  having  returned  to  their 
encampment,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  gavo  back  tho 
«lain,  secured  tho  wreck*,  and  immediately  began  to  cruiso 
round  the  island,  and  guarded  it  vigilantly,  considering  tho  men 
as  intercepted;  whilo  tho  Pcloponncsians  on  tho  mainland, 
who  had  by  this  timo  como  with  their  contingents  from  all  tho 
cities,  remained  stationary  at  Pylus. 

15.  When  tidings  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Pylus  reached 
Sparta,  it  was  determined  that,  in  so  great  a  calamity,  tho 
authorities  should  go  down  to  the  camp,  and  immediately  de- 
ctdo  on  inspection1  what  they  thought  best.  They,  seeing  that 
it  was  impossible  to  assist  their  men,  and  not  wishing  to  run 
tho  risk  of  their  perishing  by  starvation,  or  being  overpowered 
nnd  taken  by  superior  numbers,  determined  to  conclude  with 
the  Athenian  generals,  if  they  wero  willing,  an  armistice  con- 
cerning matters  at  Pylus,  and  then  send  embassadors  to  Athens 
on  tho  subject  of  a  convention,  and  to  try  to  recover  their  men 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

16.  Tho  generals  having  acceded  to  their  proposal,  an  tr- 
mistioo  was  concluded  on  tho  following  terms:  "That  tho 
Lacedrcmonians  should  bring  to  Pylus,  and  deliver  up  to  tho 
Athenians,  the  ships  with  which  they  had  fought  the  battle,  and 
all  in  Laconia  that  were  vessels  of  war;  and  should  make  no 
attack  on  tho  fort,  cither  by  land  or  sea.  •  That  tho  Athenians 
should  allow  tho  Lacedaemonians  on  tho  mainland  to  send 
over  to  their  men  in  tho  island  a  stipulated  quantity  of  corn, 
ready  •kneaded,  vis.  two  Attio  chocnixes  of  barley-meal  a  man, 
with  two  cotyto  of  wine  and  a  pieoo  of  flesh ;  and  half  that 
quantity  for  each  attendant*  That  they  should  send  in  these 
rations  under  the  eyes  of  tho  Athenians,  and  that  no  vessel 
should  sail  in  by  stealth.  That  the  Athenians  should  keep 
guard  over  the  island,  nevertheless,  so  long  as  they  did  not 

1  IfsAck,  Gdlter,  and  DImlorf  retain  tho  old  reading  wpdc  i*  xtf/to, 
depending  on  dpwvrof,  "on  inspection  of  the  case." 
■  <.  a,  each  of  those  who  are  called,  ch.  8.  9,  tlXwter  ©I  wtpl  aUtrf* 
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land  on  it,  and  should  abstain  from  attacking  the  throes  of  the 
Peloponoesians,  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  That  if  either  party 
should  break  any  of  these  terms,  in  any  particular  whatever, 
the  armistice  should  at  once,  be  void.  That  it  should  be  in 
farce  till  the  Lacedemonian  embassadors  returned  from  Athens, 
the  Athenians  conveying  them  thither  in  a  trireme,  and  bring, 
ing  them  back  again.  That  on  their  arrival  this  armistioo 
should  be  void,  and  the  Athenians  should  deliver  back  tho 
ships,  in  the  samo  condition  as  they  had  received  them."  Tho 
armistice  was  concluded  on  theso  terms ;  and  accordingly  tho 
ships,  amounting  to  about  sixty,  were  given  up,  and  the  em- 
bassadors dispatched ;  who,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  spoke 
as  follows : 

1 7.  "  Athenians,  the  Lacedcemonians  have  sent  us  to  effect, 
in  behalf  of  our  men  in  the  island,  whatever  arrangement  wo 
may  prove  to  be  most  advantageous  for  you,  while  at  tho  samo 
time  it  would  bo  most  creditable  for  us  with  regard  to  our 
misfortune,  as  far  as  present  circumstances  allow.  Nor  will 
it  be  contrary  to  our  habit  that  wo  shall  address  you  at  some 
length ;  but  it  is  the  fashion  of  our  country,  where  few  words 
are  sufficient,  not  to  use  many  ;  but  to  use  moro  than  ordin- 
ary, when  there  is  occasion  for  proving  by  words  a  point  of 
importance  to  us,  and  so  effecting  our  purpose,  lleccivo  then 
what  we  say,  not  in  a  hostile  spirit,  nor  as  though  you  wero 
considered  ignorant  and  wero  being  instructed  by  us;  but 
rather  regarding  it  as  an  admonition  to  tako  good  advice, 
offered  to  men  who  are  well  informed.  For  it  is  in  your  power 
honorably  to  secure  your  present  good  fortune,  keeping  tho 
advantages  you  have,  and  receiving  an  accession  df  honor  and 
renown ;  and  not  to  feel  as  men  do  that  gain  any  advantago 
contrary  to  their  habit  *,  for  through  hope  they  are  ever  grasp, 
ing  for  more,  because  they  have  unexpectedly  enjoyed  even 
their  present  good  luck.  But  those  who  have  had  most  changes 
of  fortune  both  ways,  ought  fairly  to  bo  most  distrustful  of 
prosperity.  And  this  might  reasonably  bo  the  case,  both  with 
your  city,  owing  to  its  great  experience,  and  with  ourselves. 

18.  "  You  may  learn  this  lesson  by  looking  at  our  present 
misfortunes ;  for  though  enjoying  tho  highest  reputation  of  all 
the  Greeks,  we  arc  now  come  [with  this  request]  to  you, 
though  we  were  beforo  accustomed  to  think  that  we  hod  our- 
selves  more  power  to  grant  what  wo  haYo  now  come  to  sue 
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for.  And  yet  we  wcro  not  reduced  to  this  cither  from  decay 
of  power,  or  from  insolence  on  account  of  greater  accession  to 
it,  out  from  failuro  in  our  plans,  while  reckoning  on  our  ordin- 
ary resources ;  a  subject  in  which  the  samo  thing  is  alike  inci- 
dent to  all.  So  that  it  Is  not  right  for  you  to  suppose,  that 
because  of  tho  present  strength  of  your  city  and  its  accessions, 
fortune  too  will  be  always  on  your  side.  They  indeed  are 
wise  men  who  cautiously  regard  their  good  thing*  as  doubt- 
ful ;  (tho  same  men  would  also  deal  with  misfortunes  mora 
discreetly  than  others ;)  and  who  think  that  war  does  not  eon- 
form  itself  to  that  measure  on  which  men  may  wish  to  meddlo 
with  itt  but  will  proceed  as  chances  may  lead  them  on.  Such 
men,  too,  whilo  they  meet  with  fewest  failures,  because  they 
are  not  elated  by  confiding  in  their  military  success,  would  bo 
most  inclined  to  bring  tho  war  to  a  conclusion  during  their 
prosperity.  And  you,  Athenians,  havo  now  an  excellent  op- 
.  portunity  of  doing  this  with  us ;  and  of  escaping  hereafter, 
should  vou  not  be  persuaded  by  us,  and  then  meet  with  re- 
verses (which  is  very  possible),  tho  imputation  of  having 
gained  even  your  present  advantages  by  mcro  chance ;  when 
you  might  havo  left  behind  you  a  character  for  power  and 
wisdom  exposed  to  no  such  hazard. 

19.  u  Now  tho  Lacedemonians  invito  you  to  a  treaty  and 
conclusion  of  tho  war,  offering  you  pcaco  and  alliance,  and 
that  thcro  should  subsist  between  us  in  other  respects  close 
friendship  and  intimacy  with  one  another;  whilo  they  ask 
bock,  in  return,  their  men  in  tho  island  *v  nt  the  samo  time, 
thinking  it  better  for  both  parties  not  to  try  tho  chances  of 
war  to  tho  uttermost,  whether  they  may  escape  by  forco 
through  somo  accidental  means  of  preservation,  or  bo  reduced 
to  surrender,  and  bo  more  soverely  dealt  with.  And  we  think 
that  great  enmities  would  bo  most  effectually  reconciled,  not 
if  one  party,  acting  in  a  revengeful  spirit,  and  alter  gaining 
most  advantages  in  the  war,  should  bind  tho  other  down  by 
compulsory  oaths,  and  make  an  arrangement  with  him  on  un- 
equal terms;  but  ifj  when  ho  might  do  so, snowing  regard  for 
Gurnets,  and  conquering  him  by  a  display  of  goodness,  ho 
should,  beyond  his  expectations,  be  reconciled  to  him  on  mod- 
erate terms.  For  his  adversary  being  now  bound,  not  to 
retaliate  on  him,  as  one  who  had  been  treated  with  violence, 
but  to  make  him  a  return  of  goodness,  is  moro  disposed,  for 
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very  shame,  to  abido  by  tbe  terms  of  his  agreement.  And 
men  act  thus  toward  their  greatest  enemies,  more  than  toward 
those  who  have  quareled  with  them  in  an  ordinary  degree: 
and  they  are  naturally  disposed  with  pleasure  to  give  way  in 
their  turn  to  such  as  willingly  yield  to  them ;  but  against 
those  that  arc  overbearing,  to  hazard  all,  even  against  their 
better  judgment. 

20.  "To  come  to  terms  then  were  good  for  both  of  us  now, 
if  ever,  beforo  any  irremediable  disaster  overtake  us  in  the 
mean  time ;  in  which  caso  we  must  forever  feel  a  privato 
hatred  of  you,  in  addition  to  the  publio  ono ;  and  you  must  loso 
the  advantages  to  which  we  now  invite  you.  But  while  things 
ure  undecided,  and  while  glory  and  friendship  with  us  are  of- 
fered to  you,  our  own  misfortune,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
adjusted  on  modemto  terms,  before  any  disgrace  befalls  us, 
let  us  bo  reconciled,  and  both  ourselves  choose  peace  instead 
of  war,  and  grant  a  respito  from  their  miseries  to  tho  rest  of 
the  Greeks ;  who  herein  also  will  think  you  the  chief  agents. 
For  they  are  liarassed  with  war  without  knowing  which  of  tho 
two  parties  began  it ;  but  if  a  pacification  be  effected,  on  which 
you  have  now  the  greater  power  to  decide,  they  will  refer  tho 
obligation  to  you.  If  you  thus  decide,  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  firm  friends  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  their  own 
request,  and  by  conferring  a  favor  on  them,  rather  than  by 
treating  them  with  violence.  And  in  this  consider  what  great 
advantages  ure  likely  to  be  involved ;  for  if  wo  and  you  agreo 
together,  be  assured  that  tho  rest  of  Greece,  being  inferior  in 
power,  will  honor  us  in  the  highest  degree." 

21.  Tho  Lacedemonians  then  spoke  to  this  effect,  think- 
ing that  tho  Athenians  were  before  desirous  of  a  truce,  but 
debarred  from  it  through  their  own  opposition ;  and  that  if 
peace  were  offered,  they  would  gladly  accept  it,  and  givo  back 
the  men.  They,  however,  since  they  liad  the  men  in  tho 
Island,  thought  tho  treaty  was  now  ready  for  them,  whenever 
they  might  wish  to  conclude  it  with  them,  and  were  grasping 
after  further  advantage.  They  were  especially  urged  to  this 
Dy  Cleon  son  of  Cleamctus,  a  demagoguo  at  that  time,  and 
most  influential  with  tho  populaco ;  who  persuaded  them  to 
answer,  that  tho  men  in  tho  island  must  first  surrender  their 

alii*  and  themselves,  and  bo  conveyed  to  Athens ;  and  that  on 
iheir  arrival,  when  tho  Laccdamiouiaus  had  restored  Nisa.a, 
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Peg©,  Trasen,  and  Achaia— which  they  had  taken,  not  by 
war,  but  by  virtue  of  the  former  arrangement,  when  tho 
Attymian*  had  conceded  them  under  the  pressure  of  calami- 
ties, and  were  at  that  timo  somewhat  more  in  need  of  a  truco 
— they  should  then  recover  their  men,  and  concludo  a  treaty 
for  as  long  a  period  as  both  sides  might  wish. 

22.  To  (his  answer  they  made  ho  reply,  but  desired  them 
to  chooso  commissioners  to  meet  them,  who  should  speak  and 
hear  on  each  point,  and  so  calmly  come  to  nny  arrangement  to 
which  they  might  persuado  each  other.  Upon  that  Cleon 
foil  violently  upon  them,  saying  that  he  knew  beforehand  that 
they  had  no  sound  purpose;  and  it  was  evident  now;  sinco 
they  were  unwilling  to  say  any  thing  before  the  people,  but 
wished  to  meet,  in  council  with  a  few  individuals;  if,  how- 
ever, they  had  any  honest  intentions,  ho  told  them  to  declare 
it  before  all.  litit  tho  Lacedaemonians  seeing  that  they  could 
not  speak  before  tho  multitude  (even  though  they  did  think  it 
l»cst,  in  consequence  of  their  misfortune,  to  make  some  con- 
cessions), lest  they  should  loso  favor  with  their  allies  by 
speaking  and  not  succeeding;  and  being  convinced  that  tho 
Athenians  would  not  grant  their  proposals  on  moderate  terms, 
returned  from  Athens  without  effecting  their  purpose. 

23.  On  their  arrival,  the  truco  concluded  at  Pylus  was  im- 
mediately at  an  end,  and  tho  Lacedaemonians  asked  back  their 
ships,  according  to  agreement.  Hut  tho  Athenians,  alleging 
its  grounds  of  complaint  an  attack  on  tho  fort  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  truce,  and  other  particulars  which  appear  not  worth 
mentioning,  refused  to  return  them;  laying  stress  on  its 
having  been  said,  that  if  there  were  any  violation  of  it  what- 
ever, the  truce  was  at  an  end.  Tho  Lacedaemonians  denied 
it,  and  charging  them  with  injustice  in  their  conduct  respect- 
ing the  ships,  went  away,  and  set  themselves  to  tho  war*. 
And  now  hostilities  were  carried  on  at  Pylus  with  the  great* 
est  vigor  on  both  sides;  the  Athenians  cruising  round  tho 
island  continually  with  two  ships  in  opposite  directions  during 
the  day,  while  by  night  they  were  all  moored  round  it,  ex- 
cept on  the  side  of  the  open  sea,  whenever  there  was  a  wind 
Mowing;  (twenty  ships  too  had  ioinod  them  from  Athena  to 
assist  in  the  blockade,  so  that  in  all  they  amounted  to  seventy ;) 
and  the  Paloponnesians  being  encamped  on  the  continent,  and 

11  --- l;: 
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making  attacks  on  the  fort,  on  the  look-out  for  opportu- 
nity, should  any  offer,  of  rescuing  their  men. 

24.  In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  in 
Sicily,  having  taken  to  join  the  ships  on  guard  at  Messana  the 
other  squadron  which  they  were  preparing,  carried  on  the 
war  from  that  place.  They  were  especially  urged  on  to  this 
by  the  Locrians,  out  of  hatred  for  the  people  of  Rhegium, 
whoso  territory  they  had  themselves  also  invaded  with  all  their 
forces.  And  they  wished  to  try  the  result  of  a  sea-fight,  pee- 
ing that  the  Athenian  ships  stationed  at  Messnna  were  but 
few ;  while  by  the  greater  part  of  them,  including  those  that 
were  to  come  thither,  they  heard  that  the  island  was  being 
blockaded.  For  if  they  gained  the  advantage  by  sea,  they 
hoped  that  by  blockading  Rhegium  both  with  their  land- 
forces  and  their  ships  they  would  easily  reduce  it,  and  then 
their  success  would  bo  secured;  for  as  the  promontory  of 
Rhegium  in  Italy,  and  tliat  of  Messana  in  Sicily,  lay  close  to- 
gether, the  Athenians  would  not  l»o  able  to  cruise  against 
them,  and  command  tho  strait.  This  strait  is  formed  by  th<* 
sea  between  Rhegium  and  Messana,  where  Sicily  is  at  tho 
least  distanco  from  the  continent;  and  is  the  Charybdis,  so 
called,  through  which  Ulysses  is  said  to  havo  sailed.  And 
ns  the  sea  falls  into  it  through  a  narrow  passage  from  two 
great  mains,  tho  Tuscan  and .  Sicilian,  flowing  at  the  same 
time  with  a  strong  current,  it  has  naturally  been  considered 
dangerous. 

25.  In  this  strait  then  tho  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  with 
rather  more  than  thirty  shijw,  were  compelled  to  engage,  late  in 
the  day,  about  tho  passage  of  a  boat,  and  put  out  to  meet  six- 
teen vessels  from  Athens  and  eight  from  Rhegium.  Reing 
defeated  by  tho  Athenians,  they  sailed  off  with  all  speed,  as 
they  severally  happened,  to  tfu»»-  own  camps,  tho  one  at 
Rhegium,  tho  other  at  Messana,  after  tho  loss  of  one  ship, 
Sight  having  overtaken  them  in  tho  action.  After  this,  tho 
Locrians  withdrew  from  tho  Rhegian  territory ;  and  the  fleet 
dt  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  united  and  came  to  anchor 
at  Cape  Pelorus  in  the  Messanian  territory,  their  land-forces 
having  also  joined  them.  The  Athenians  and  Rhegians  sailed 
up  to  them,  and  se?ing  their  ships  unmanned,  attacked  them- 
and  now  on  their  side  lost  a  ship,  through  an  iron  grapplo 
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having  been  thrown  on  it,  but  the  men  swam  out  of  it.  After- 
ward, when  the  Syracusans  had  gone  on  board  their  ships,  and 
were  being  towed  along  shore  to  Mcssana,  the  Athenians  again  ' 
advanced  against  them,  and  lost  another  vessel,  the  enemy 
having  got1  their  ships  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  charged  them 
first.  Thus  tho  Syracusans  had  the  advantage  in  the  passage 
along  shore  and  in  the  engagement,  which  was  such  as  has 
been  described,  and  passed  on  to  tho  port  of  Mcssana,  Tho 
Athenians,  on  receiving  tidings  that  Camarina  was  going  to 
lie  betrayed  to  the  Syracusans  by  Archins  and  his  party, 
sailed  thither ;  while  tho  Mcssanians,  in  tho  mean  time,  with 
nil  their  forces  mado  an  expedition,  at  once  by  land  and  by 
sea,  against  Xaxos,  a  Chalcidinn  town  near  their  borders. 
TJie  first  dav,  having  driven  tho  Naxians  within  their  walls,  < 
they  ravaged  the  land,  and  tho  next  day  sailed  round  with 
their  fleet,  nnd  did  tho  sanio  in  tho  direction  of  tho  river 
Acesines,  while  with  their  land-forces  they  made  their  incur-  * 
sion  toward  tho  city.  Meanwhile  the  Sicels  came  down 
from  the  highlands  in  great  numbers  to  assist  against  tho 
Mossanians;  and  when  tho  Naxians  saw  them,  they  took 
courage,  and  cheering  themselves  with  the  belief  that  tho 
Leontincs  and  other  Grecian  allies  were  coming  to  their  aid, 
made  a  sudden  sally  from  tho  town,  and  fell  upon  the  Messa- 
nians,  and  having  routed  them,  slew  more  than  a  thousand, 
the  rest  having  a  miscrablo  return  homeward ;  for  the  barba-  \  [ 

Hans  fell  upon  them  on  tho  road,  and  cut  off  most  of  them. 
The  ships,  having  put  in  at  Mcssana,  subsequently  dispersed 
for  their  aevoral  homes,  .  Immediately  after  this,  the  Leontincs  ; 
and  their  allies,  in  conjunction  with  tho  Athonians,  turned 
their  arms  against  Mcssana,  in  tho  belief  of  its  having  been 
weakened;  and  attempted  it  by  an  attack,  the  Athenians  with 
their  ships  on  tho  side  of  the  harbor,  tho  land-forces  on  tho 
side  of  the  town.  But  tho  Mossanians,  and  some  Loerians 
with  Demoteles,  who  after  its  disaster  had  been  left  in  it  as  a 
garrison,  suddonly  fell  upon  them,  and  routed  the  greater  part 
of  the  Leontine  troops,  and  slew  many  of  them.  The  Atheni- 
ans, on  seeing  it,  landing  from  their  ships,  went  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  drove  the  Messaniansy  back  again  into  the  town, 
having  cotrte  upon  them  while  in  confusion ;  they  then  erected 

'  For  the  different  explanations  of  un<mjkuouvtuv%  sso  Arnold's  note. 
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A  trophy  and  returned  to  Rhegium,  After  this,  the  Greek*  in 
Sicily  continued  to  make  war  on  each  other  by  land  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  Athenians. 

20.  At  PjrltUyin  the  mean  time,  the  Athenian*  were  still 
blockading  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  island,  and  the  Belo- 
ronnesian  forces  on  the  continent  remained  where  they  were. 
But  the  watch  was  kept  by  the  Athenians  with  great  trouble, 
through  want  of  both  victuals  and  water ;  for  there  was  no 
spring  but  one  in  the  citadel  of  Pylos  itself,  and  that  not  a 
copious  one ;  but  most  of  them  were  drinking  such  water  a* 
they  would  be  likely  to  find  by  digging  through  the  shingle 
near  the  sea.  They  suffered  too  from  want  of  room,  being 
encamped  in  a  narrow  space ;  and  as  the  ships  had  no  road- 
stead, some  of  them  took  their  meals  on  shore  in  their  turn, 
while  others  lay  off  at  auchor.  But  their  greatest  discourage- 
ment was  caused  by  the  time  being  prolonged  beyond  their 
expectation ;  for  they  imagined  that  they  should  reduce  them 
to  surrender  in  a  few  days,  shut  up  in  a  desert  island  as  they 
were,  and  having  only  brackish  water  to  drink.  The  cause 
of  this  delay  was  the  Lacedemonians  having  proclaimed,  that 
any  one  who  wished  should  carry  iuto  the  island  ground  corn, 
wine,  cheese,  and  any  other  food  that  might  be  serviceable  in 
the  siege ;  rating  it  a  high  price,  and  promising  freedom  to 
any  of  the  Helots  who  should  carry  it  in.  Many  others  there- 
fore carried  it  in,  at  all  risks,  and  especially  the  Helots,  put- 
ting out  from  any  part  of  the  Peloponnesiana,  as  might  happen, 
and  landing  by  night  on  the  side  of  the  island  toward  the  open 
sea.  But  what  they  particularly  watched  for  was  a  chance  of 
being  carried  to  shore  by  a  wind;  for  they  more  easily  escaped 
the  lookout  of  the  triremes,  when  there  was  a  breeze  from 
sea-ward ;  as  it  was  then  impossible  for  tho  cruisers  to  anchor 
round  it,  while  their  own  landing  was  effected  in  a  reckless 
manner;  for  their  boats  being  rated  at  their  value  in  money, 
they  drove  them  up  on  tho  beach,  while  tho  Foldiers  were 
watching  for  them  at  the  landing  places  in  tho  island.  But 
all  that  ran  tho  risk  in  calm  weather  wcro  taken  prisoners. 
Divers  also  swam  in  under  water  on  the  sido  of  the  harbor, 
dragging  by  a  chord  in  skins  poppy-seed  mixed  with  honey,  and 
bruised  linseed ;  but  though  these  escaped  unobserved  at  first, 
'  precautions  were  afterward  taken  against  them.  Indeed  each 
party  contrived  in  every  possible  manner,  the  one  to  throw  in 
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provisions,  the  other  to  prevent  its  being  done  without  their 
observation. 

27,  When  they  heart  at  Athens  tho  circumstances  of  the 
army,  that  it  was  thus  being  harassed,  and  that  corn  was  thus 
taken  in  for  tho  men  in  the  island,  they  were  perplexed,  and 
afraid  that  winter  might  surprise  them  in  tho  blockade.  For 
they  saw  that  both  carrying  provisions  round  the  Peloponnese 
would  then  bo  impossiblo— at  thd  same  timo  they  were  in  an 
uninhabited  country,  [where  they  could  get  none  themselves], 
and  even  in  summer  (hey  were  not  abio  to  send  round  suffi- 
cient supplies  for  them — and  that  the  blockado  by  sea  of  so 
liarborless  a  country  could  not  bo  continued ;  but  that  the  men 
would  either  escape  through  their  giving  up  their  guard,  or 
would  watch  for  a  storm,  aud  sail  out  in  tne  boats  that  carried 
the  corn  in  for  them.  Above  all,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  con- 
duct of  tho  Laccdrcmonians ;  for  they  imagined  that  it  was  from 
their  having  some  strong  point  on  their  side  that  they  made  no 
more  overtures  to  them;  and  they  regretted  not  having  as- 
sented to  tho  treaty.  Clcon  observing  their  ssupicions  of  nim, 
with  regard  to  the  obstacles  thrown  in  tho  way  of  the  conven- 
tion, said  tlieir  informants  did  not  speak  the  truth.  When  those 
who  had  como  with  tho  tidings  advised  them,  if  they  did  not 
believe  them,  to  send  some  commissioners  to  see,  he  himself 
with  Theogcnes,  was  chosen  by  the  Athenians  for  that  purpose. 
Aware  therefore  that  he  would  be  compelled  cither  to  give  tho 
same  account  as  those  whom  ho  was  slandering,  or  to  bo  proved 
a  liar  if  ho  gave  a  different  one,  he  advised  tho  Athenians- 
seeing  that  they  were  really  more  inclined  in  their  minds  for  a 
fresh  expedition — that  they  should  not  send  commissioners,  nor 
delay  and  wasto  their  opportunity,  but  sail  against  the  men,  if 
they  thought  the  report  was  true.  And  he  pointedly  alluded 
to  Nicias  the  soot  or  Niccratus,  who  was  general  at  the  time ; 
hating  him,  and  tauntingly  observing,  that  it  was  easy,  if  their 
penerab  were  men,  to  sail  with  a  force  and  take  those  in  the 
island ;  and  that  if  he  had  himself  been  in  office,  he  would  have 
done  it 

28.  Nicias,  observing  that  the  Athenians  began  to  murmur 
at  Cleon  for  not  sailing  as  it  was,  if  he  thought  it  so  easy,  and 
at  the  same  time  seeing  that  he  aimed  his  taunts  at  Aim,  de- 
aired  him  to  take  whatever  force  he  chose,  as  far  as  the 
generals  were  conoerned,  and  make  the  attempt    Cleon  think- 
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log  at  first  thai  he  only  pretended  to  give  up  the  oommand  to 
him,  was  prepared  to  accept  it;  but  when  he  found  that  he 
really  wished  to  transfer  it  to  him,  lie  drew  back,  and  said 
that  ne  was  not  general,  but  they ;  beiug  afraid  now,  and  not 
supposing  that  Nicias  would  have  brought  himself  to  retire  in 
his.  favor.  He,  however,  again  urged  him  to  uudertake  it, 
and  resigned  the  command  against  Pylus,  and  called  on  the 
Athenians  to  attest  it  They,  as  the  multitude  is  ever  wont 
to  do,  the  more  Cleon  shrank  from  the  expedition,  and  tried  to 
escape  from  what  he  had  said,  pressed  Nicias  the  mote  to  givo 
up  the  command  to  him,  and  called  loudly  on  Cleon  to  set 
sail.  So  that  not  knowing  how  to  evade  his  words  auy  longer, 
he  undertook  the  voyage,  and,  coming  forward,  said,  that  ho 
was  not  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  would  set  sail,  tak-  • 
ing  with  him  no  one  out  of  the  city,  but  only  the  Lemnians 
and  Imbrians  that  were  there,  with  somo  targctecrs  that  had 
come  to  their  aid  from  (Enus,  and  four  hundred  bowmen  from 
other  quarter*.  With  these,  in  addition  to  the  soldiers  at  Pylus, 
he  said  that  within  twenty  days  ho  would  either  bring  tho  Lace* 
dsemoniaus  alive,  or  kill  them  on  the  spot.  The  Athenians 
were  seized  with  laughter  at  his  vain  talking,  but  nevertheless 
the  sensible  part  of  them  wore  pleased  with  the  business, 
reckoning  that  they  should  piiu  one  of  two  good  things; 
either  to  bo  rid  of  Cleon,  which  they  rather  hoped,  or,  if  de- 
ceived in  their  opinion,  to  git  the  Lacedaemonians  into  their 
hands. 

20.  When  ho  had  thus  arranged  every  thing  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  Athenians  had  voted  him  the  command  of  the 
expedition,  having  associated  with  himself  one  of  the  generals 
at  Pylus,  namely,  Demosthenes,  he  prepared  to  set  sail  as 
quickly  as  possible,  lie  chose  Demosthenes  for  his  colleague, 
because  ho  heard  that  ho  was  himself  meditating  a  descent  on 
the  island.  For  the  soldiers,  being  distressed  by  their  want  of 
room,  and  being  a  besieged  rather  than  a  besieging  party,  woro 
eager  to  run  all  risks.  Tho  tiring  of  the  island  had  moreover 
given  him  confidence.  For  formerly,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  extensively  covered  with  wood,  and  pathless,  from  its 
having  always  been  uninhabited,  he  was  afraid,  and  considered 
tli is  to  be  rather  in  favor  of  tho  enemy ;  as  when  ho  landed 
with  a  largo  force,  they  might  attack  him  from  an  unseen  posi- 
tion, and  so  do  him  damage.     For,  owing  to  tho  forest,  their 
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mistakes  and  aa/mnt  of  forces  would  not  bo  so  distinctly  seen 
by  him,  while  all  iho  blunders  of  his  troops  would  bo  visible  to 
them ;  so  that  they  might  fall  on  him  unexpectedly  at  whatever 
point  they  pleased,  it  being  always  in  their  power  to  make  tho 
attack.  And  if,  again,. he  should  force  them  to  an  engagement 
in  the  fprest,  he  thought  the  smaller  number,  with  knowledge 
of  the  country,  would  have  an  advantage  over  the  larger  with- 
out that  knowledge ;  and  that  their  own  army,  great  as  it  was, 
might  imperceptibly  be  cut  off,  while  they  could  not  see  in  which 
direction  to  assist  each  other. 

30.  It  was,  above  all,. from  his  disaster  in  jEtolia,  which  in 
a  great  measure  had  been  occasioned  by  the  forest,  that  these 
thoughts  struck  him.  The  soldiers,  however,  having  been 
compelled  by  want  of  room  to  land  on  tho  extremities  of  tho 
island,  and  take  their  dinners  with  a  guard  posted  in  advance ; 
and  one  of  them  having  unintentionally  set  tiro  to  a  small  part 
of  the  wood,  and  a  wind  having  afterward  arisen,  tho  greater 
part  of  it  was  consumed  before  they  wero  awaro  of  it.  In  this 
way  then  observing,  on  a  clearer  view,  that  tho  Lacedemo- 
nians were  mora  numerous  than  ho  had  expected — for  beforo 
this,  ho  imagined  that  they  took  in  provisions  for  a  smaller 
number— and  now  perceiving  that  tho  Athenians  wero  moro 

n  earnest  about  it,  as  a  thing  that  was  worth  their  attention,- 
and  that  tho  island  was  moro  easy  to  land  on,  ho  was  preparing 
for  the  adventure,  by  sending  for  troops  from  tho  neighbor- 

'  ing  allies,  and  getting  every  thing  else  in  readiness,  when 
Cicon*  after  previously  sending  him  word  that  ho  was  coming, 

'  Arrived  at  Pylus  with  tho  forces  ho  had  asked  for.  After  their 
meeting,  they  sent,  in  tho  first  place,  a  herald  to  tho  camp 
On  tho  continent,  wishing  to  know  whether,  without  running 
any  risk,  they  would  desire  tho  men  in  tho  island  to  surrender 
to  them  their  arms  and  themselves,  on  condition  of  their  being 
kept  in  mild  custody,  till  soma  general  agreement  wero  con* 
eluded. 

31.  When  they  did  not  accept  their  proposal,  they  waited 
ono  clay,  and  on  tho  next  put  out  by  night,  having  embarked 
nil  their  heavy-armed  on  board  a  few  vessels,  and  a  little  be- 
fore morning  effected  a  landing  on  each  sido  of  tho  island, 
both  that  of  the  open  sea  and  that  of  tho  harbor,  amounting 
to  about  eight  hundred  heavy-armed,  and  proceeded  at  a  run 
Against  tho  first  post  in  tho  island    For  tho  following  was  tho 
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way  in  which  the  men  were  disponed.  In  this  first  guard 
there  were  thirty  heavy-armed;  the  center  and  most  level 
part  was  held  by  their  main  body,  aud  Epitadas  their  com- 
mander; while  a  small  division  guarded  the  very  corner  of 
the  island  toward  Pylus,  which  on  the  sea  side  whs  pre- 
cipitous, and  on  the  land  side  least  exposed  to  assault  For 
there  stood  there  an  old  fort,  rudely  built  of  stone,1  which 
they  thought  might  be  of  service  to  them,  if  they  should  be 
driven  to  a  compulsory  retreat  In  this  way  then  were  they 
posted. 

32.  The  Athenians  immediately  put  to  the  sword  the  men 
forming  the  first  guard,  whom  they  had  thus  attacked;  for 
they  were  still  in  their  beds,  or  only  just  taking  up  their 
arms,  the  landing  having  surprised  them,  as  they  fancied  that 
the  ships  were  only  sailing,  according  to  custom,  to  their  sta- 
tions for  the  night.  As  soon  as  it  was  morning,  the  rest  of  tho 
forces  also  disembarked,  viz.,  all  tho  crews  of  seventy  ships 
and  rather  more  (except  the  lowest  rank  of  rowers),  with 
their  different  equipments;  eight  hundred  bowmen,  and  no 
less  a  number  of  targctccrs,  the  Messauinn  reinforcements,  and 
all  others  who  were  in  any  i>o*itions  about  Pylus,  except  tho 
garrison  on  tho  fortifications.  My  tho  arrangement  of  Demos- 
thenes, they  were  divided  into  parties  of  two  hundred,  moro 
or  less,  and  occupied  tho  highest  grounds,  that  tho  enemy 
might  bo  most  severely  harassed  by  being  surrounded  on  all 
hides,  and  not  know  where  to  make  resistance,  but  be  annoyed 
by  a  double  discharge  of  missiles ;  being  attacked  by  those  be- 
hind them,  they  charged  those  before,  and  by  those  posted  on 
each  side,  if  they  made  a  flank  movement.  And  so,  wherever 
they  went  they  would  have  the  enemy  on  their  rear,  light- 
armed,  and  the  in<>st  difhVult  to  deal  with,  being  strong  at  a 
distance  from  tho  use  of  arrows,  darts,  stones,  and  slings,  and  it 
being  impossible  even  to  get  near  them ;  for  they  would  con- 
quer while  flying,  and  wlicn  their  enemy  retreated,  would  press 
them  close.  It  was  with  such  a  view  <>f  tho  case  that  Demos- 
thenes  both  originally  planned  the  descent,  and  made  his  ar- 
rangements in *tho  execution  of  it. 

33.  Tho    party  under  Epitadas,  which  was  njso  the   main 
division  in  tho  island,  on  seeing  tho  first  post  cut  off,  and  an 
army  advancing  against  themselves,  closed  their  ranks,  and 
1  Literally,  "  with  stones  as  thoy  woro  picked  up." 
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advanced  to  meet  tho  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians,  with  a 
wish  to  engage  with  them ;  for  they  were  stationed  on  their 
front,  but  the  light-armed  on  their  flanks  and  rear.  They 
could  not  however  come  tip  with  them,  and  avail  themselves 
of  their  superior  skill  in  arms  (for  the  light  troops  kept  them 
in  check  with  their  missiles  rrom  both  sides;  while  at  the 
name  time  the  heavy-armed  did  not  come  on  to  meet  them, 
but  remained  still) ;  but  the  irregulars,  on  whatever  point 
they  ran  up  and  charged  them  most  closely,  they  routed ;  and 
these  again  would  retreat,  and  still  defend  themselves,  being 
lightly  equipped,  and  easily  getting  a  good  start  in  their  flight, 
from  tlio  difficult  nature  of  the  ground,  and  its  rough  condition 
through  being  before  uninhabited,  over  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  their  heavy  armor  could  not  pursue  them. 

34.  For  some  short  time  then  they  skirmished  with  each 
other  in  this  way.  But  when  tho  Lacedaemonians  were  no 
longer  ablo  with  vigor  to  clash  out  against  them  where  they 
made  their  attack,  the  light-armed,  observing  that  they  were 
dow  slackening  in  their  resistance,  and  themselves  deriving 
most  confidence  from  a  closer  view — appearing  as  they  did 
many  times  more  numerous  than  the  enemy — and  having  now 
more  accustomed  themselves  to  look  on  them  no  longer  with 
such  terror,  because  they  had  not  at  once  suffered  as  much  as 
they  had  expected,  when  they  were  first  landing  with  spirits 
cowed  at  tno  thought  of  attacking  Lacedsemonians  [under 
these  circumstances,  I  sayl,  they  despised  them,  and  with  a 
shout  rushed  on  them  in  one  body,  and  attacked  them  with  stones, 
arrows,  and  darts,  whichever  came  first  to  their  hand.  From  the 
shouting  thus  raised,  while  they  ran  upon  them,  bewilderment 
soiled  them,  as  men  unaccustomed  to  such  a  mode  of  fighting. 
The  dust  also  from  the  wood  iiikt  had  been  burnt  waa  rising 
thick  into  tho  *ir,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  see 
before  him,  for  the  arrows  and  stones  which,  together  with  the 
dust,  were  flying  from  such  a  host  of  men.  And  here  the 
action  became  distressing  to  the  Lacedemonians;  for  their 
caps  were  not  proof  against  the  arrows,  and  darta  were 
broken  in  them,  when  they  were  struck;  and  they  could 
make  no  use  of  their  weapons,  being  excluded,  so  far  as  tight  , 
was  concerned,  from  any  view  before  them ;  And  not  hearing, 
for  the  louder  shouts  of  the  enemy,  their  own  word  of  com* 
tnand ;  while  danger  surrounded  them  on  every  side,  and  they 
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had  no  bopo  of  any  means  of  defending  and  saving  them* 
■elves. 

.  85.  At  last,  when  many  were  now  being  wounded  from 
constantly  moving  in  the  same  place,  they  formed  into  a  close 
body,  and  went  to  the  fort  in  the  corner  of  tho  island,. which 
was  not  far  off,  and  to  their  own  guards  there.  Ou  their  giv- 
ing way,  the  light-armed  then  at  once  took  courage,  and  pressed 
on  them  with  a  fur  louder  shout  than  ever.  Those  of  tho 
Lacedaemonians  then  who  were  overtaken  in  tho  retreat  won? 
slain ;  but  tho  greater  port  escaped  to  the  fort,  and  wttli  tho 
garrison  that  was  there  ranged  themselves  all  along  it,  to 
defend  themselves  where  it  was  assailable.  Tho  Athenians, 
on  coming  up,  could  not  surround  aud  enclose  them,  owiug  to 
the  natural  strength  of  the  place,  but  advanced  in  front,  and 
endeavored  to  force  their  position.  And  thus  for  a  long  time., 
indeed  for  tho  greater  part  of  the  clay,  though  suffering  from- 
tho  battle,  dust,  and  sun,  both  6idcs  held  out ;  tho  one  striving 
to  drive  tlicin  from  the  high  ground,  the  other  not  to  givo 
way ;  and  the  Laccdoemonians  now  defended  themselves  mora 
easily  than  before,  as  there  was  no  surrounding  them  on  tho 
flanks. 

30.  When  the  business  was  still  undecided,  the  commander 
of  the  Messanians  came  to  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  and  told 
them  that  they  were  laboring  iu  vain;  but  if  they  would 
givo  him  a  part  of  tho  bowmeu  and  light-armed,  to  go  round 
iu  their  r>ar  by  a  way  that  he  should  himself  discover,  ho 
thought  ho  could  forco  the  approach.  Having  received  what 
he  asked  for,  he  started  from  a  point  out  of  the  enemy's  sight, 
that  they  might  not  observe  it,  and,  advancing  wherever  tho 
precipitous  side  of  the  island  allowed  a  passage,  and  where  tho 
Lacedaemonians,  relying  on  tho  strength  of  tho  ground,  kept 
no  guard,  with  great  labor  and  difficulty  he  got  round  unob- 
served, and  suddenly  appearing  on  the  height  in  their  rear, 
struck  tho  enemy  with  dismay  at  the  unexi>ectcd  movement, 
and  gave  much  greater  confidence  to  his  friends  by  tho  sight 
of  what  they  were  looking  for.  And  now  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  exposed  to  missiles  on  both  sides,  and  reduced  to  tho 
same  result  (to  compare-  a  small  case  with  a  great  one)  as 
that  which*  happened  at  Thermopylae ;  for  those  troops  were 
cut  off  through  tho  Persians9  getting  round  by  the  path ;  and 
these,  being  more  assailed  on  all  sides,  no  longer  neld  their 
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ground,  but  from  fighting,  ns  thoy  were,  a  few  against  many, 
and  from  weakness  of  body  through  want  of  provisions,  they 
began  to  retreat ;  andso  the  Atbcnjaus  now  commanded  tho 
approaches. 

37.  Clepn  and  Demosthenes,  aware  that  if  they  gavo  way 
even  the  least  degree  more,  they  would  bo  destroyed  by  tho 
Athenian  forces,  stopped  the  engagement,  and  kept  their  men 
off  them,  wishing  to  take  them  alive  to  Athens,  if  by  any 
means,  in  accordance  with  thcii;  proposals,  they  might  bo 
induced  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  yield  to  their  present 
danger.  And  so  they  sent  a  herald,  to  ask  if  they  would  sur- 
render their  arms  and  themselves  to  tho  Athenians,  to  bo 
treated  at  their  discretion." 

38.  On  hearing  this,  the  greater  part  of  them  lowered  their 
shields,  and  waved  their  hands,  to  show  that  they  accepted 
tho  proposal.  After  this,  when  tho  cessation  of  hostilities 
had  taken  place,  a  conference  was  held  between  Cleon  and  $ 
Demosthenes,  and  Styphon  tho  son  of  rharax,  on  tho  other  '  !" 
side;  for  Epitadas,  tlio  first  of  their  former  commanders,  had 
l>een  killed,  and  Hippagrctas,  the  next  in  command,  was  lying 
among  the  slain,  still  alive,  but  given  up  for  dead;  and 
Styphon  had  been  chosen,  according  to  custom,  to  tako  tho 
command  in  caso  of  any  thing  happening  to  them.  He,  then, 
and  those  who  were  with  him,  saltlthat  they  wished  to  send  a 
herald  to  the  Lacedaemonians  on'  tho  mainland,  and  ask  what 
they  should  do.  When  tho  Athenians  would  not  allow  any  of 
them  to  leave  tho  island,  but  themselves  called  for  heralds 
from  the  mainland ;  and  when  questions  had  passed  between 
them  twice  or  thrice,  tho  last  man  that  came  over  to  them 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  on , the  mainland  brought  them  this 
message ;  M  The  Lacedaemonians  bid  you  to  provido  for  your 
own  interests,  so  long  as  you  do  nothing  dishonorable."  8o 
after  consulting  by  themselves,  they  surrendered  their  anna 
and  thdr  persons.  That  day  and  tho  following  night  tho 
Athenians  kept  them  in  custody ;  but  tho  next  dayf  after 
erecting  a  trophy  on  tho  island,  they  mado  all  their  other 
arrangements  for  sailing,  and  distributed  tho  men  among  tho 
captains  of  the  fleet,  to  take  charge  of;  whilo  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians sent  a  herald,  and  recovered  their  dead.  Now  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  were  killed  in  the  island,  or  wero  taken  alive, 

*  Literally,  "  for  thorn  to  decide  at  they  pleated." 
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'  was  as  follows.    There  had  crossed  over  in  all  four  hundred 
and  twenty  heavy-armed,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  of 
which  were  taken  [to  Aliens]  alive,  and  the  rest  were  slain* 
Of  those  that  were  living,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  were 
Spartans.    On  the  side  of  the  Athenians  there  were  not  many  [ 
killed  {  for  the  battle  was  not  fought  hand  to  hand.  \ 
30.  The  whole  length  of  time  that  the  men  were  block-  ; 
aded,  from  the  sea-fight  to  the  battle  in  the  island,  was  sov-  I 
enty-two    days;    for    about    twenty    of   which,    while    the  [ 
embassadors  were  gone  to   treat  of   peace,  they   had  pro- 
visions given;    but  for    the  remainder,   they  were   fed    by  » 
those  that  sailed  in  by  stealth.    And  there  was  still  corn  in  . 
the  bland,  and  other  kinds  of  food  were  found  in  it;   for 
Epitadas,  tho  commander,  supplied  them  with  it  more  spar-    *       \ 
ingly  than  he  might  have  done.    The  Athcniaus  then  and  tho 
Peloponnesians  returned  with  their  forces  from  Pylus  to  their  * 
several  homes,  and  Cleon's  promise,  though  a  mad  one,  was  r 
fulfilled ;  for  within  twenty  days  ho  took  the  men  to  Athens,  : 
as  he  engaged  to  do.  ; 

40.  And  of  all  tho  events  of  the  war  this  happened  most  '        \ 
'  to  tho  surprise  of  the  Greeks ;  for  their  opinion  of  tho  Lace-  » 

dscmonians  was,  that  neither  for  famine  nor  any  other  form  of  \ 

necessity  would  they  surrender  their  arms,  but  would  keep  '' 

them,  and  fight  ns  they  could,  till  they  were  killed.  Indeed  .  \ 
they  did  not  l>elicvo  that  those  who  had  surrendered  wcro  . ; 
men  of  tho  same  stump  with  those  who  had  fallen ;  and  thus  [ 

one  of  tho  allies  of  tho  Athenians  some  time  after  asked  ono 
of  tho  prisoners  from  the  island,  by  way  of  insult,  if  those  of 
them  who  had  fallen  were  honorable1  and  bravo  ment  to 
which  ho  answered,  that  tho  atroctu?  (meaning  tho  arrow) 
would  bo  worth  a  great  deal,  if  it  knew  tho  brave  men  from, 
the  rest ;  thus  stating  tho  fact,  that  any  one  was  killed  who 
came  in  tho  way  of  tho  stones  and  arrows. 

41.  On  tho  arrival  of  tho  men,  the  Athenians  determined 
to  keep  them  in  prison,  till  some  arrangement  should  be  made ; 
and  it  the  Luvlumoniaiis  should  before  that  invade  their 
territory,  (o  tak-  tliciu  out  and  put  them  to  death.     They  also 

'  I  *.,  "  gontlcmin"  of  tho  truo  Spartan  blood,  such  as  thej  woro  so 
fond  of  representing  themselves.    See  Arnold's  note. 

a  "  Ono  of  the  ordinary  Spartan  words  to  express  what  tho  other 
Q rooks  called  barfo"    Id. 
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arranged  for  the  defenso  of  Pylus;  and  iho  Mcssanians  of 
Nnupactus  sent  to  tho  place,  an  to  the  land  of  their  fathcrn 
(for  ryluft  is  a  part  of  what  was  formerly  tho  Mcssanian  coun- 
try), such  of  their  men  as  wero  most  nt  for  tho  service,  and 
plundered  Laconia,  and  anmncd  them  most  seriously  by  means 
of  their  common  dialect  The  Lacedaemonians  having  had  no 
experience  aforetime  in  such  a  predatory  kind  of  warfare,  and 
finding  their  UeloU  deserting,  and  fearing  that  they  might  sou 
their  country  revolutionized  to  even  a  still  greater  extent, 
were  not  easy  under  it;  but,  although  unwilling  to  show  this 
to  the  Athenians,  they  sent  embassadors  to  them,  and  en- 
deavorcd  to  recover  rylus  and  the  men.  They,  however, 
were  grasping  at  greater  advantages,  and  though  they  often 
went  to  them,  sent  them  back  without  effecting  any  thing. 
These  then  were  tho  things  that  happened  about  Pylus. 

42.  The  same  summer,  immediately  after  these  event*,  tho 
Athenians  made  an  expedition  against  the  Corinthian  territory 
with  eighty  ships,  two  thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  own 
people,  ana  two  hundred  cavalry  on  board  horse-transports ; 
the  Milesians,  Andriana,  and  Carvstians,  from  among  tho 
.  allies,  accompanying  them,  and  Nicias  tho  son  of  Niccratus 
taking  tho  command,  with  two  colleagues.  Betting  sail,  they 
made  land  in  tho  morning  lictwccn  tho  Chersonesus1  and 
Rhcitus,  on  the  beach  adjoining  to  tho  spot  above  which  is  the 
Bolygian  hill,  on  which  tho  Dorians  in  early  times  established 
themselves,  and  carried  on  war  against  tho  Corinthians  in  tho 
citv,  who  were  iEolians ;  and  oil  which  there  now  stands  a 
Tillage  called  Solygia.  From  this  bench,  where  the  ships  came 
to  land,  the  village  is  twelve  sfades  off,  the  citv  of  Corinth 
sixty,  and  the  Isthmus  twenty.  The  Corinthians,  having  heard 
long  before  from  Argos  that  the  armament  of  tho  Athenians 
was  coming,  went  with  succors  to  the  Isthmus,  all  but  thoso 
who  lived  above  it :  thero  were,  absent  too  in  Ambracia  and 
Leucadia  five  hundred  of  them,  serving  as  a  garrison;  but 
the  rest,  with  all  their  forces,  were  watching  where  the  Athe- 
nians would  mako  the  land.  Im  when  they  had  come  to 
during  tho  nijrlit  unobserved  fa  them,  and  the  appointed 
signals  were  raised  to  toll  them  of  the  fnct,  they  left  half  their 

1  £  e*  tho  peninsula  and  tho  stream ;  tho  former  running  out  into  the 
tea,  from  the  ridge  of  Mount  Oneum.  See  the  sketch  of  the  coast  in 
Arnold,  vol  U. 
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forces  at  Cenchre©,  in  case  Uie  Athenians  should  advance 

against  Crommyon,  and  went  to  the  rescue  with  all  speed. 
43.  And  Battus,  one  of  the  generals  (for  there  were  two 

present  in  the  engagement),  took  a  battalion,  and  went  to  the 
village  of  Solygia  to  defend  it,  as  it  was  unwalled;  while 
Lycophron  gave  them  battle  with  the  rest  First,  the  Cor- 
iuthians  attucked  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  immediately 
after  it  had  landed  in  front  of  Chersonesus,  then  the  rest  of 
their  army  also.    And  tho  battle  was  an  obstinate  one,  and 

.  fought  entirely  hand  to  hand.  The  right  wing  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Curystians  (for  these  had  beeu  posted  in  the  extrcm- * 
ity  of  the  line)  received  the  charge  of  tho  Corinthians,  and 
drove  them  back  after  some  trouble ;  but  after  retreating  to  a 
wall  (for  tho  ground  was  all  on  n  rise)  they  assailed  them 
with  stones  from  the  higher  ground,  and  singing  the  paean, 
returned  to  the  attack ;  which  being  received  by  the  Athe- 
nians, the  battle  was  again  fought  hand  to  hand,  Meanwhile 
a  battalion  of  the  Corinthians,  having  gone  to  the  relief  of  their 
left  wing,  broke  the  right  of  the  Athenians,  and  pursued  them 
to  the  sea ;  but  tho  Athenians  aud  Carystiuns  from  the  ships 
drove  them  back  again.  The  rest  of  tho  army  on  both  sides 
were  fighting  without  cessation,  C8j>ccXally  the  right  wing  of 
tho  Corinthians,  in  which  Lycophron  was  opposed  to  the  left 
of  tho  Athenians,  and  acting  on  the  defensive ;  for  they  ex- 
pected them  to  try  for  tho  village  of  Solygia. 

44.'  For  a  long  time  then  they  held  out  without  yielding  to 
«?och  other;  but  afterward  (the  Athenians  having  a  service- 
able force  on  their  side  in  their  cavalry,  while  the  others  had 
no  horse)  the  Corinthians  turned  and  retired  to  tho  hill,  whero 
they  piled  their  arms,  and  did  not  come  down  again,  but  re- 
mained quiet.  It  was  in  this  rout  of  tho  right  whig  that  tho 
greater  part  of  them  fell,  and  Lyeophrou  their  general.  Tho 
rest  of  die  army,  whoso  flight,  when  it  was  broken,  was  effected 
in  this  manner — with  neither  hot  pursuit  nor  hurry — with- 
drew to  the  higher  ground,  and  there  took  up  its  position. 
Tho  Athenians,  finding  tliat  they  no  longer  advanced  to  engage 
them,  spoiled  tho  dead,  and  took  up  their  own,  and  immediately 
erected  a  trophy.  But  to  that  half  of  the  Corinthians  whicu 
had  been  posted  at  Cenchreoi  for  protection,  lest  the  enemy 
should  sail  aprainst  Crommyon,  the  battle  was  not  visible, 
owing  to  [rm  intervening  ridgo  of]  Mount  Oneum ;  but  wheu 
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they  nw  dust,  and  wero  awaro  of  it,  tlicy  immediately  went 
to  too  scene  of  action ;  as  also  did  the  older  Corinthians  from  tho 
city,  when  they  found  what  had  been  done.  The  Athenians, 
seeing  them  coming  all  together  against  them,  and  thinking 
that  reinforcements  wero  Wing  brought  by  tho  neighboring 
Poloponnosians,  retreated  with  all  speed  to  tneir  shins,  with  tlioi 
spoils  and  their  own  dead,  except  two  whom  they  had  left  on 
the  field  because  they  could  not  find  them,  Having  gone  on 
lmard  their  ships,  they  crossed  over  to  tho  islands  that  lio  off 
tho  coast,  ami  from  them  sent  a  herald,  and  took  up  under  truco 
tho  bodies  they  had  left  behind  them.  There  were  killed  in 
tho  battle,  on  the  side  of  tho  Corinthians,  two  hundred  and 
twelve ;  of  tho  Athenians,  father  less  thnn  fifty, 

45.  Putting  out  fmm  tho  islands,  tho  Athenians  sailed  tho 
name  day  to  Crommyon  in  tho  Corinthian  territory,  distant 
from  tho  city  ono  hundred  and  twenty  stades,  and  having  come 
to  their  moorings,  ravaged  the  land,  and  passed  the  night  there. 
The  next  day,  having  first  coasted  along  to  the  Epidaurian  ter- 
ritory and  made  a  descent  upon  it,  they  camo  to  Methono, 
which  stands  between  Epidnurus  and  Treezen ;  and  cutting  off 
tho  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  in  which  Methono  is  situated,  they 
fortified  it,  and  having  made  it  a  post  for  a  garrison,  continued 
afterward  to  lay  wnsto  tho  land  of  Troezen,  Halirc,  and  Epi- 
daurus.  After  cutting  off  this  spot  by  a  wall,  they  sailed  back 
homo  with  their  ships. 

40.  At  tho  same  time  that  these  things  were  being  done, 
Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  after  weighing  from  Pylus  for 
Sicily  with  an  Athenian  squadron,  came  to  Corcyra,  and  with 
tho  Corcyrrcans  in  the  city  carried  on  war  upon  those  that 
had  established  themselves  on  Mount  Istone,  and  who  at  that 
time,  after  crossing  over  subsequently  to  tho  insurrection, 
commanded  the  country,  and  were  doing  them  much  damage. 
They  attacked  their  stronghold  and  took  it,  but  tho  men, 
having  escaped  in  a  body  to  a  higher  eminence,  surrendered 
on  condition  of  giving  up  their  auxiliaries,  and  letting  tho 
Athenian  people  decide  their  own  fate,  after  they  had  given  up 
their  arms.  8o  the  generals  carried  them  across  under  truco 
to  the  island  of  Ptvchia,  to  be  kept  in  custody  until  they  wero 
sent  to  Athens;  with  an  understanding  that  if  any  one  were 
caught  running  away,  tho  treaty  would  be  void  in  the  case  of 
all    But  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  at  Corcyra,  fearing 
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that  the  Athenians  might  not  put  to  death  thota  that  were  tent 
to  them,  contrive  the  following  stratagem.  They  persuade 
some  few  of  the  men  in  the  island,  by  secretly  sending  friends 
to  them,  and  instructing  them  to  say,  as  though  with  a  kind 
motive,  that  it  was  best  for  them  to  make  their  escape  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  that  they  would  themselves  get  a  vessel  ready, 
for  that  the  Athenian  geuerals  intended  to  give  them  up  to  the 
Corcynean  populace., 

47.  So  wlien  they  had  persuaded  them,  and  through  their 
own  arrangements  about  tne  vessel  the  men  were  caught  sail- 
ing away,  the  treaty  was  declared  void,  apd  the  whole  party 
given  up  to  the  Corcyneans.  And  the  Athenian  generals 
contributed  no  small  share  to  such  a  rcsultr— that  the  pretext 
seemed  strictly  true,  and  its  contrivers  took  it  iu  hand  more 
securely — by  showing  that  they  would  not  wish  the  men  to 
be  conveyed  to  Athens  by  another  party  (they  themselves 
being  bound  for  Sicily),  and  so  to  confer  the  honor  on  those 
who  took  them  there.  When  the  Corcyneans  had  got  pos- 
session of  them,  they  shut  them  up  in  a  largo  building,  and 
afterward  taking  them  out  by  twenties,  led  them  through 
two  rows  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  |>osted  on  each  side ;  the 
prisoners  being  bound  together,  and  beaten  and  stabbed  by 
the  men  ranged  in  the  Hues,  wherever  any  of  them  happened 
to  see  a  personal  enemy  ;  while  men  carrying  whips  went  by 
their  side,  and  hastened  on  the  way  those  that  were  proceeding 
too  slowly. 

48.  As  many  as  sixty  men  they  took  out  in  this  manner, 
and  put  to  death  without  the  knowledge  of  those  iu  the  build- 
ing ;  (for  they  supposed  that  they  were  taking  them  to  bo  re- 
moved to  some  other  place ;)  but  when  they  were  aware  of  it, 
through  some  ones*  having  pointed  it  out  to  them,  they  called 
on  the  Athenians,  and  desired  that  they  would  themselves  put 
them  to  death  if  they  wished.  They  refused  also  any  longer 
to  leave  the  building,  and  said  they  would  not,  as  far  as  they 
could  prevent  it,  permit  any  one  to  come  iu.  The  Corcy- 
neans indeed  wero  themselves  not  disposed  to  force  a  passage 
by  the  doors ;  but  having  gone  up  to  the  top  of  the  building, 
aud  broken  through  the  roof,  they  threw  the  tiles  and  dis- 
charged their  arrows  down  on  them.  The  prisoners  sheltered 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  while  at  the  same  timo  the 
greater  part  were  dispatching  themselves,  by  thrusting  into 
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their  throats  the  arrows  which  their  enemies  discharged,  and 
hanging  themselves  with  the  cords  from  some  beds  that  hap- 
pened to  be  in  tho  place,  aud  by  making  strips  from  their 
clothes ;  and  so  in  every  manner  during  tho  greater  part  of  tho 
night  (for  night  emtio  on  whilo  tho  tragedy  was  acting),  they 
were  destroying  themselves,  and  were  dispatched  with  missiles 
by  those  on  the  roof.  When  it  was  dav,  the  Corcyra»ans  threw 
them  .in  layers  on  wagons,  and  carried  them  out  of  the  city; 
while  all  tho  women  that  were  taken  in  tho  building  were  re- 
duced to  slavery.  In  this  way  wcro  the  Corcyraeans  of  tho 
mountain  cut  ofT  by  tho  commons ;  and  tho  sedition,  after 
raging  so  violently,  came  tb  this  termination,  at  least,  as  far  as 
the  present  war  is  concerned ;  for  of  ono  of  the  two  parties  there 
was  nothing  left  worth  mentioning.  Tho  Athenians  then  sailed 
away  to  Sicily,  which  was  their  original  destination,  and  carried 
on  the  war  with  their  allies  there. 

40.  At  the  close  of  the  summer,  the  Athenians  at  Naitpactus 
and  tho  Acarnanians  mado  an  expedition,  and  took  Anactorium, 
a  city  belonging  to  tho  Corinthians,  which  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and  was  betrayed  to  them.  And 
'  having  turned  out  tho  Corinthians,  Acamanian  settlers  from  all 
parts  of  tho  country  themselves  kept  possession  of  tho  place. 
And  so  the  summer  ended. 

50.  Tho  following  winter  Aristides  son  of  Archippus,  a 
commander  of  tho  Athenian  shijis  which  had  been  sent  out 
to  tho  allies  to  levy  contributions,  arrested  at  Eion  on  tho 
Strvmon  Artaphonu*,  a  Pcrsan,  on  his  way  from  tho  king 
to  Laecdicmon.  On  his  being  conveyed  to  Athens,  they  got 
his  dispatches  translated  out  of  tho  Assyrian  character,  and 

.  read  them :  tho  substance  of  which,  as  regarded  tho  Lacedae- 
monians (though  many  other  things  were  mentioned  in  them), 
was,  that'tho  king  did  not  understand  what  they  would  have ; 
for  though  many  embassadors  had  come  to  him,  no  ono  ever 
mado  tho  same  statement  as  another;  if  then  they  would 
but  speak-  plainly,  they  might  send  men  to  him  in  company 
with  this  Persian.  The  Athenians  afterward  sent  back  Ar- 
tnphernes  in  a  trireme  to  Enhcsus,  and  embassadors  with  him ; 
but  on  hearing  thero  that  king  Artaxcrxes,  son  of  Xerxes,  was 
/lately  dead  (for  it  was  at  that  time  that  ho  died),  they  returned 
home. 

51.  Tho  tamo  winter  also  the  Chians  dismantled  thoir  new 
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fortifications,  at  the  command  of  the  Athenians,  and  in  conse- 

3uenoe  of  their  suspecting  tliat  they  would  form  aome  new 
esigns  against  them :  they  obtained,  however,  pledges  from  the 
Athenians,  and  security  (us  for  as  they  could)  for  their  making 
no  change  in  their  treatment  of  them.  And  so  the  winter  ended, 
and  the  seventh  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thucydides  wrote 
the  history, 

52.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  following  summer, 
there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  a  new  moon, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  month  an  earthquake. 
Moreover,  tho  exiles  of  the  Mytilemcaus  and  the  other  Les- 
bians, setting  out  most  of  them  from  the  continent,  and  having 
taken  into  their  pay  an  auxiliary  force  from  the  Pelopouncsc, 
and  raised  troops  from  the  neighborhood,  took  Ilhoeteum,  but 
restored  it  without  injury  on  tho  receipt  of  2000  Phocscan 
staters.  After  this  they  marched  against  Antandrus,  and 
took  tho  town  through  tho  treachery  of  the  inhabitants.  And 
their  design  was  to  liberate  both  tho  other  Actsean  towns,1  as 
they  were  called— which  tho  Athenians  held,  though  formerly 
the  Mytilenauttis  owned  them — and,  above  all,  Antandrus; 
having  fortified  which  (for  there  were  great  facilities  for 
building  ships  there,  as  there  was  a  supply  of  timber,  with 
Ida  close  at  baud),  and  sullying  from  it,  as  they  cosily  might, 
with  resources  of  every  other  kind,  they  purposed  to  ravage 
Lesbos,  which  lay  near,  and  to  subdue  tho  yfeoliun  towns  ou 
tho  mainland.  Such  were  tho  preparations  which  they  meant 
to  make. 

53.  The  Athenians  in  tho  saino  summer  mado  an  expedi- 
tion against  Cvthera,  with  sixty  ships,  two  thousand  heavy- 
armed,  and  a  lew  cavalry,  taking  with  them  also  from  among 
the  allies  tho  Milesians  and  somo  others ;  under  the  command 
of  Nieias  son  of  Niceratus,  Nicostratus  son  of  Diotrophes,  and 
Autocles  son  of  Tolmncus.  This  Cythera  is  an  island  lying 
off  Laconia,  opposite  to  Malco.  Tho  inhabitants  are  Lacomans, 
of  the  class  of  the  pcriccci,  and  an  officer  called  tho  Judge  of 
Cythera  went  over  to  tho  place  annually.  They  also  sent  over 
regularly  a  garrison  of  heavy-armed,  and  paid  great  attention 
to  it.  For  it  was  their  landing-place  for  the  merchantmen  from 
Egypt  and  Libya ;  and  at  tho  sumo  time  privateers  were  less 

1  (.  e.t  situated  on  tho  <<«r/),  or  coast  of  Asia,  opposite  to  Lesbos. 
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able  to  annoy  Laconia  from  tlio  sen,  tlio  only  sido  on  which  it  *  |     \ 

could  bo  injured ;  for  tlio  wholo  of  it  run9  out  toward  tho 
Sicilian  and  Cretan  seas. 

64.  Tfco  Athenians,  therefore,  having  made  tho  land  with 
their  armament,  with  ten  of  their  shi|>s  and  two  thousand  heavy* 
anned  of  the  Milesians,  took  tho  town  on  tho  coast  called  Scan* 
dea ;  while  with  tho  rest  of  •  their  forces  they  landed  on  tho  side 
of  tlio  island  looking  toward  Malca,  and  advanced  against  the 
lower  town  of  Cythera,  and  at  onco  found  all  tlio  inhabitants 
encamped  there.  A  battle  having  been  fought,  tlio  Cythcrians 
stood  their  ground  for  some  short  time,  and  then  turned  and 
fled  into  the  upper  town  ;  after  which  they  camo  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Nicias  and  his  colleagues  to  throw  themselves  on 
tho  mercy  of  tho  Athenians,  only  stipulating  that  they  should 
not  bo  put  to  death.  Indeed  tliero  had  been  before  certain 
proposals  made  by  Nicias  to  somo  of  tho  Cythcrians,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  tho  tonus  of  tho  capitulation  were  settled 
mora  quickly  and  favorably,  both  for  their  present  and  fu- 
ture interests :  and  tho  Athenians  would  have  expelled  tho 
Cythcrians,  both  on  tho  ground  of  their  being  Lacedemo- 
nians and  of  the  island  being  so  adjacent  to  Laconia*  After 
tho  capitulation,  tho  Athenians,  having  got  possession  of  Scan- 
flea,  the  town  near  tho  harbor,  and  appointed  a  garrison  for 
Cythera,  sailed  to  Asine,  llelus,  and  most  of  tho  places  on  tho 
sea ;  and  making  descents  and  passing  tho  night  on  shore  at 
such  spots  as  were  convenient,  they  continued  ravaging  tho 
country  about  seven  days. 

65.  Tlio  Lacedaemonians,  seeing  tho  Athenians  in  pos- 
session of  Cythera,  and  expecting  them  to  make  descents  of 
this  kind  on  their  territory,  nowhero  opposed  them  with 
their  collected  forces,  but  sent  about  garrisons  through  tho 
country,  consisting  of  such  numbers  of  heavy-armed  as  wero 
required  at  tho  different  places.  And  in  other  respects  they 
were # very  cautious,  fearing  lest*  somo  innovation  should  bo 
mado  in  their  constitution,  in  consequence  of  tho  unexpected 
and  sevoro  blow  which  had  befallen  thorn  in  tho  island,  an4 
of  tho  occupation  of  Pylua  and  Cythera,  and  of  their  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  war  that  was  rapid  and  defied 
all  precautions.  So  that,  contrary  to  their  custom,  they  raised 
four  hundred  hone  and  some  bowmen ;  and  now,  if  ever,  they 
were  decidedly  more  timid  than  usual  in  military  matters. 
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being  engaged  in  *  conflict  opposed  to  the  usual  character  of 
their  forces,  to  be  maintained  at  sea,  and  that  against  Athe- 
nians, by  whom  whatever  they  did  not  attempt  was  always 
regarded  as  a  failure  in  their  estimate  of. the  suqpcss  they 
should  liave.  At  tho  samo  time  the  events  of  fortune,  many 
of  which  had  in  a  short  space  of  time  happened  contrary  to 
their  expectation,  caused  them  the  greatest  dismay ;  and  they 
were  afraid  that  some  disaster  like  that  in  the  island  might 
.again,  some  time  or  other,  happen  to  them.  And  for  this 
reason  they  had  less  courage  lor  fighting,  and  thought  that 
whatever  movement  they  made  they  should  do  wrong ;  be* 
cause  their  minds  had  lost  all  assurauce,  owing  to  their  former 
inexperience  in  misfortune. 

50.  Accordingly,  while  the  Athenians  were  at  that  time 
ravaging  their  sea-coast,  whatever  might  bo  the  garrison  iu  tho 
neighborhood  of  which  each  descent  was  made,  generally  speak- 
ing they  kept  quiet,  thinking  themselves  in  each  cose  too  few  to 
resist  them,  and  from  their  present  state  of  feeling.  And  one 
garrison  which  did  offer  resistance  about  Cotyrta  and  Apbro- 
disia,  though  it  terrified  by  an  attack  tho  scattered  crowd  of 
light-armed,  yet  retreated  again,  on  its  charge  being  sustuiued 
by  the  heavy-armed ;  and  some  few  men  belonging  to  it  were, 
killed,  and  some  arms  were  taken ;  and  the  Athenians  raised 
a  trophy,  and  then  sailed  back  to  Cythera.  Theuco  they 
sailed  round  to  tho  Limeran  Epidaurus,  and  after  laying 
waste  some  portion  of  the  land,  came  to  Thyrea,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  Cynurian  territory,  as  it  is  called,  and  is  on  tho 
frontiers  of  Argus  and  Loconta.  This  district  tho  Lacedae- 
monians, who  owned  it,  gave  to  tho  ^Egiuetaus,  when  expelled 
from  their  island,  as  a  residence,  for  the  service  they  had  dono 
them  at  tho  time  of  tho  earthquake  and  insurrection  of  tho 
Helots,  and  because,  though  subject  to  Athens,  they  always 
stood  on  their  side. 

67.  While  then  tho  Athenians  were  yet  sailing  toward 
them,  the  ^£ginetans  evacuated  tho  fortifications  on  the  sea 
which  they  had  happened  to  be  building,  and  retreated  to  tho 
upper  town,  in  which  they  lived,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
stades  from  the  sea.  And  one  of  the  garrisons  in  the  country, 
which  was  also  assisting  them  in  the  works,  would  not  go  with 
them  within  the  wall,  though  the  ^£ginetans  requested  them ; 
but  thought  it  dangerous  to  be  shut  up  within  it;  and  so 
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having  retreated  to  the  higher  ground  remained  quiet,  as  they 
did  not  consider  themselves  a  match  for  the  enemy.  In  the 
mean  timo  the  Athenians  landed,  and  advanced  straightway 
with  all  their  forces,  and  took  Thyroa.  Tho  town  they 
horned  down,  and  plundered  tho  property  in  it,  and  took  tho 
..fginetans  with  them  to  Athens,  excepting  thoso  that  had  fallen 
in  battle,  and  tho  Lacedaemonian  commander  who  was  among 
thorn,  Tantalus  tho  son  of  Pntroelcs;  for  he  was  taken 
prisoner  after  being  wounded.  They  nlso  took  with  them 
some  few  individuals  from  Cythern,  whom  they  thought  best 
to  remove  for  security.  These  tho  Athenians  determined  to' 
deposit  in  the  islands;  to  order  tho  rest  of  the  Cytherinns, 
while  they  retained  their,  own  country,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  four 
talents;  to  put  to  death  all  tho  J&inetans  that  had  been 
taken,  for  their  former  perpetual  hostility ;  and  to  throw.  Tan- 
talus in  prison  with  tho  other  Lacedaemonians  taken  in  tho 
island. 

58.  Tho  samo  summer,  the  inhabitants  of  Camarina  and  Gcla 
in  Sicily  first  marie  an  armistice  with  ono  another ;  and  then  all 
tho  rest  of  tho  Sicilians  also  assembled  at  Gcla,  with  embassies 
t  from  all  tho  cities,  and  held  a  conference  together  on  tho  sub* 

jeet  of  a  reconciliation.    And  many  other  opinions  wero  ex- 
pressed on  both  sides  of  tho  question,  whilo  they  stated  their 
differences  and  urged  their  claims,  as  they  severally  thought 
\         themselves  injured ;  and  Hcrmocratcs  son  of  llermon,  a  8yra* 
i         cusan,  the  man  who  had  tho  greatest  influence  with  them, 
]  addressed  tho  following  words  to  tho  assembly : 

I  50.  M  It  is  not  because  I  am  of  a  city  that  is  cither  the  least 

'  powerful,  or  tho  most  distressed  by  hostilities,  that  I  shall  ad- 
I  dress  you,  Sicilians,  but  in  order  publicly  to  state  what  appears 

}  to  mo  the  best  policy  for  the  wholo  of  Sicily.    And  now  with 

'     •     regard  to  war,  to  prove  that  it  is  a  disastrous  thing,  why  need 
5  one  particularize  all  tho  evil  involved  in  it,  and  so  make  a  long 

[  speech  before  those  who  aro  acquainted  with  itf    For  no.  one 

;  is  either  driven  to  engage  in  it  through  ignorance,  or  deterred 

^  from  it  by  fear,  should  ho  think  that  ho  will  gain  any  advan- 

tage ;  but  it'  is  the  lot  of  tho  former  to  imagine  the  gains 
i  greater  than  the  dancers;  and  the  latter  will  face  the  perils 

l  rather  than  put  up  with  any  present  loss.    But  if  both  should 

happen  to  be  thus  acting  unseasonably,  exhortations  to  peace 
would  be  usefuL    And  this  would  be  most,  serviceable  to  ta 
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too  at  the  present  time,  if  we  did  but  believe  it.  For  it  was 
surely  with  a  purpose  of  well  securing  our.  own  several  interests 
that  we  botfi  went  to  war  at  first,  and  are  endeavoring  by  weans 
of  conference  to  come  to  terms  again  with  each  other;  and  if 
each  one  should  not  succeed  in  going  away  with  what  is  fair, 
we  shall  proceed  to  hostilities  again. 

60.  tf  We  should  bo  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  not  for  our 
own  separato  interests  alone,  if  we  are  wise,  that  this  congress 
will  be  held ;  but  to  consider  whether  we  shall  be  able  any 
longer  to  save  the  whole  of  Sicily,  which,  as  I  conceive,  is  tho 
object  of  tho  machinations  of  the  Athenians.  And  we  should 
regard  that  people  as  much  moro  compulsory  mediators  in 
such  case  than  my  words;  who,  possessing  as  they  do  tho 
greatest  power  of  all  tho  Greek*,  are  watching  our  blunders, 
being  here  with  a  few  shij^s ;  and  under  the  legitimate  name 
of  alliance  are  speciously  bringing  to  a  profitable  conclusion 
their  natural  hostility  to  us.  For  if  we  go  to  war,  and  call 
them  in  to  our  aid,  men  who  of  their  own  accord  turn  their 
arms  even  upon  such  as  do  not  call  them  in  ;  and  if  wo  injure 
ourselves  bv  means  of  our  own  resources,  and  at  the  same 
time  pave  the  way  for  their  dominion :  it  is  probable  that  when 
they  observe  us  worn  out,  they  will  come  hereafter  with  a  great 
force,  and  endeavor  to  bring  all  these  states  into  subjection  to 
them. 

61.  u  And  yet  wo  ought,  if  we  are  wise,  to  aim  at  acquiring 
for  our  own  respective  countries  what  docs  not  belong  to  them, 
rather  than  at  diminishing  what  they  already  have,  both  in 
calling  in  allies  and  incurring  fresh  dangers ;  and  to  consider 
that  faction  is  most  ruinous  to  state*,  and  particularly  to  Sicily, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  all  being  plotted  against,  while 
wo  are  at  varianco  city  with  city.  Knowing  this  then,  wo 
ought  to  make  peace,  individual  with  individual,  and  state  with 
state,  and  to  make  a  common  effort  to  save  the  whole  of  Sicily : 
and  the  thought  should  be  entertained  by  no  one,  that  though 
the  Dorian  part  of  us  are  enemies  of  tho  Atlieniana,  the  Chal- 
eidian  race  is  secured  by  its  Ionian  connection.  For  they  aro 
not  attacking  our  nations,  because-  they  are  different,  and  from 
their  hatred  of  one  of  them ;  but  from  coveting  the  good  things 
of  Sicily,  which  wo  possess*  in  common.  And  this  they  have 
now  shown  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Chalcidian  race :  for  to 
those  who  had  never  yet  assisted  them  on  the  ground  of  their 
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alliance,  they  themselves  with  forwardness  answered  their 
claim,  beyond  the  letter  of  the  compact  And  very  excusable 
is  it  that  the  Athenians  should  practice  this  covetousness  and 
forecasting ;  and  I  blamo  not  thoso  who  wish  to  reign,  but 
those  who  are  too  ready  to  bo  subject  For  human  nature  is 
always  disposed  to  rule  those  that  submit,  but  to  guard  against 
!  thoso  that  attack.    And  if  any  of  us  know  this,  but  do  not  fore- 

cast  as  wo  ought,  and  if  any  ono  has  como  here  without  regard* 
ing  it  as  his  first  care,  that  all  should  make  a  good  arrange- 
ment lor  what  is  a  general  causo  of  alarm ;  wo  arc  mistaken 
]  in  our  views.    Most  speedily  then  should  we  be  rid  of  that 

I  alarm  by  making  peace  with  each  other :  for  it  is  not  from  their 

!  own  country  that  the  Athenians  set  out  against  us,  but  from 

;  that  of  thoM)  who  invited  them  here.    And  in  this  way  war  is 

1  not  terminated  by  war,  but  our  quarrels  aro  ended  without 

trouble  by  peace ;  and  thoso  who  have  been  called  in,  having 
\  come  with  specious  injustice,  will  go  back  with  reasonable  want 

t  of  success. 

}  62.  "  With  regard  to  tho  Athenians  then,  so  great  is  found 

i  to  bo  tho  benefit  of  our  taking  good  advice.    And  with  regard 

|  to  peace,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  bo  a  most  excellent 

I  thing,  how  can  it  fail  to  bo  incumbent  on  us  to  conclude  it 

i  among  ourselves  t    Or  do  you  think,  that  whatever  good  thing, 

]  or  tho  contrary,  any  one  has,  ouiet  would  not  moro  effectually 

•  than  war  put  a  slop  to  the  latter,  and  help  to  preservo  tho 

|  former;  and  that  peace  has  not  the  less  hazardous  honors 

and  splendors  I  with  all  other  topics  which  ono  might  dis- 
cuss- in  many  words,  on  such  a  subject  as  war.  Considering 
then  theso  things,  you  ought  not  to  disregard  what  I  say,  but 
should  rather  provide  each  for  your  own  safety  in  compliance 
with  it  And  if  any  one  think  that  he  shall  certainly  gain  some 
advantage,  either  by  right  or  might,  let  him  not  bo  annoyed 
by  failure  through  the  unexpected  result ;  knowing  that  many 
men  ere  now,  both  whilo  pursuing  with  vengeance  thoso  who 
have  wronged  them,  and  noping,1n  other  instances,  to  win  on 
advantage  by  greater  power,  in  tho  ono  case,  so  far  from 
avenging  themselves,  have  not  even  saved  themselves ;  and 
in  the  other,  instead  of  gaining  more,  have  happened  also  to 
lose  what  they  had.  tor  vengeance  is  not  necessarily  suc- 
cessful, because,  a  man  is  injured ;  nor  is  strength  sure,  be- 
cause it  is  sanguine.    But  the  incalculable  nature  of  the  faturo 
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prevails  to  the  greatest  possible  degree ;  and  though  the  most  de- 
ceptive of  all  things,  still  proves  the  most  useful :  for  because  we 
are  equally  afraid,  we  are  more  cautious  in  attacking  one  another. 
03.  "  And  now,  on  accouut  of  our  indefinite  fear  of  this  un- 
known future,  and  our  immediate  dread  of  the  Athenians'  pres- 
ence, beiug  alarmed  on  both  these  grounds,  and  thinking,  with 
regard  to  any  failure  in  our  ideas  of  what  we  severally  thought 
to  achieve,  that  these  obstacles  aro  a  sufficient  bar  to  their  ful- 
fillment, let  us  send  away  from  the  country  the  enemy  that  i* 
among  us,  and  ourselves  make  pcaco  forever,  if  possible ;  but 
if  not  that,  let  us  make  a  treaty  for  the  longest  term  wo  can, 
and  put  off  our  privato  differences  to  a  future  period.  In  a 
word,  let  us  bo  convinced  thut  by  following  my  advico  we  shall 
each  have  a  freo  city,  from  which  wo  shall,  as  our  own  masters, 
make  an  eoually  good  return  to  him  who  treats  us  cither  well 
or  ill :  but  it,  through  not  following  it,  wo  arc  subject  to  others, 
then,  not  to  speak  of  avenging  ourselves  on  any  one,  wo  ne- 
cessarily become,  even  if  most  fortuuate,  friends  to  our  greatest 
enemies,  and  at  variance  with  those  with  whom  we  ought  not 
to  be  so. 

04.  •*  And  for  myself,  ulthough,  as  I  said  at  the  heginning  of 
my  speech,  I  represent  a  most  |K>werful  city,  and  am  more  likely 
to  attack  another  than  to  defeud  myself,  yet  I  think  it  right  to 
provido  against  these  things,  and  to  make  concessions;  and  not 
so  to  iujuro  my  enemies  as  to  incur  greater  damage  myself; 
nor  through  a  foolish  animosity  to  think  that  I  havo  absolute 
sway  alike  over  my  own  plans  and  over  fortune,  which  I  can 
.  not  control ;  but  to  give  way,  as  far  as  is  reasonable.  And  I 
.  call  on  you  all,  of  your  own  freo  will,  to  act  in  the  same  manner 
as  myself,  and  not  to  bo  compelled  to  do  it  by  your  enemies. 
For  there  is  no  disgrace  in  connections  giving  way  to  connec- 
tions, whether  a  Dorian  to  a  Dorian,  or  a  Chalcidian  to  those 
of  the  same  race ;  in  a  word,  all  of  us  who  aro  neighbors,  and 
live  together  in  one  country,  and  that  an  island,  and  are  called 
by  the  one  namo  of  Sicilians.  For  wo  shall  go  to  war  again, 
I  suppose,  when  it  may  so  happen,  and  come  to  terms  again 
among  ourselves  by  means  of  general  conferences :  but  to  foreign 
invaders  we  shall  always,  if  wo  are  wise,  offer  united  resistance, 
inasmuch  as  by  our  separate  losses  wo  aro  collectively  endan- 
gered ;  and  we  shall  never  in  future  call  in  any  allies  or  me- 
diators.    For  by  acting  thus  wo  shall  at  the  present  time 
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avoid  depriving  Sicily  of  two  blessings — riddnnco  botli  of  tho 
Athenians  and  of  civd  war — and  shall  in  future  enjoy  it  by  our. 
acl ves  in  freedom,  and  less  expos**!  to  tho  machinations  of  otters." 
65.  Hcrmocratcs  having  spoken  to  this  effect,  tho  Sicilians 
agreed  among  themselves  in  a  determination  to  havo  done  with 
the  war,  retaining  (heir  several  possessions,  but  that  Morgantina 
should  bo  ceded  to  the  Camarinoans  on  their  paying  a  stipu- 
lated sum  of  money  to  tho  Syracusans.  So  the  allies  of  tho 
Athenians  called  those  of  them  who  were  in  command,  and  said 
that  they  should  conclude  peace,  and  that  tho  treaty  would  ex- 
tend to  them  nlw.  When  tho  generals  had  expressed  their 
assent,  they  concluded  peace,  and  the  Athenian  ships  afterward 
sailed  away  from  Sicily.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  generals, 
the  Athenians  at  homo  banished  Pythodorus  and  Sophocles, 
1  and  fined  Eurymcdon,  on  tho  ltelicf  of  their  having  been  bribed 

to  return,  when  they  might  have  brought  Sicily  under  their 
\  dominion.  Thus  in  their  present  success  they  presumed  that 
\  \  they  could  meet  with  no  impediment,  but  equally  achievo  what 
I  was  possible  and  impossible,  with  ntnplo  or  deficient  resources 
|  alike.  Tho  reason  of  which  was  their  general  success  beyond 
(  their  calculations,  which  suggested  to  them  an  idea  of  strength 
]         resting  only  on  hope.1 

00.  Tho  snmo  summer,  the  Mcgarcans  in  the  citv,  pressed 
*  *  at  once  by  tho  hostilities  of  the  Athenians,  who  always  in- 
j  vaded  their  country  in  full  forco  twice  a  year,  and  by  their 
|  own  exiles  in  Tcga?,  who  had  been  expelled  during  tho  strife 
'  of  factions  by  tho  popular  party,  and  harassed  t'icm  by  their 
\  (brays,  began  to  discuss  among  themselves  tho  propriety  of 
I  receiving  back  their1  exiles,  and  not  ruining  tho  city  in  both 
ways.  Tho  friends  of  tho  banished,  when  aware  of  such  dis- 
\  cussion,  themselves  begged  them  more  openly  than  before  to 
!  adopt  this  proposal.  But  tho  leaders  of  tho  commons,  know- 
J  ing^  that  the  populace  would  not  be  able  under  tho  pressure  of 
their  sufferings  to  hold  out  with  them,  in  their  fear  entered  into 
communication  with  the  Athenian  generals,  Hippocrates  son 
of  .Ariphron,  and  Demosthenes  son  of  Alcisthenes,  wishing  to 

1  betray  the  city  to  them,  and  thinking  that  the  danger  to  them- 
selves would  be  less  than  from  the  return  of  those  who  had 
lieen  banished  by  them.    It  was  agreed  then  that  in  tho  'first 

!'  i  *.,  "not  arising  from  reality  or  from  resources  now  In  existence, 
tut  from  tho  kopo  of  gaining  such."— Arnold, 

i 
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place  the  Athenians  should  take  the  long  walU  (they  w« 
about  eight  atades  in  length,  from  the  city  to  Ntsm  their 
port),  that  the  Peloponnesians  might  not  come  to  the  rescue 
from  Nisaea,  where  they  alono  formed  the  garrison  to  secure 
the  good  faith  of  Megara ;  and  that  that  they  should  endeavor 
to  put  the  upper  town  into  their  hands ;  and  they  thought  the 
inhabitants  would  the  more  readily  surrender  when  that  bed 
beon  done. 

67.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  when  preparations  had  been 
made  on  each  side,  both  by  deeds  and  words,  sailed  in  the 
night  to  Minoa,  an  island  off  Megara,  with  six  hundred  heavy- 
armed  under  tho  command  of  Hippocrates,  and  posted  them- 
selves in  an  excavated  piece  of  ground,  from  which  they  used  to 
make  their  bricks,  and  which  was  not  far  off;  while  the  troons, 
with  Demosthenes,  the  other  commander,  consisting  of  lignt- 
armed  Platscans,  and  a  second  corps  composed  otperipoli,1  placed 
themselves  in  ambuscade  in  the  ground  consecrated  to  Mars, 
which  was  at  a  less  distance.  Now  no  ono  was  aware  of  this 
but  those  who  took  care  to  know  [what  was  doing]  that  night. 
When  day  was  about  to  dawn,  the  traitors  among  the  Me- 
garcaus  did  as  follows.  They  had  for  a  long  time  past  used 
means  to  secure  the  opening  of  the  gates,  and  with  tho  con- 
sent of  the  officer  in  command,  in  the  guise  of  privateers,  to 
carry  on  a  cart,  during  tho  night,  a  boat  worked  by  sculls  along 
tho  trench  down  to  the  sea,  and  so  sail  out ;  and  boforo  it  was 
day,  they  brought  it  again  on  the  cart,  and  took  it  within  tho 
wall  through  the  gates ;  that  the  Athenians,  as  they  pretended, 
might  not  know  what  precautions  to  take,  no  boat  being 
visible  in  tho  harbor.  And  on  that  occasion  the  cart  was 
already  at  the  gates,  and  on  their  being  opened  in  the  usual 
manner  for  the  skirt',  as  they  thought,  tho  Athenians  (for  this 
had  been  doue  by  agreement  with  them),  on  seeing  it,  ran 
full  speed  from-  their  ambush,  wishing  to  reach  tho  spot  before 
the  gates  were  shut  again,  and  while  the  cart  was  still  in  tho 
entrance,  and  prevented  their  being  closed ;  tho  Megareans 
who  were  in  concert  with  them  at  the  same  time  dispatching 
the  guard  at  the  gate.  Demosthenes  with  his  Plataeans  and 
2*ri]>oli  were  the  first  to  run  in  (at  the  point  whero  tho  trophy 

1  Tho  jvripoli  wcro  employed  as  a  movnblo  force,  and  confined  exclu- 
sively within  tho  walls  of  fortified  places,  but  disposable  for  tho  defenso 
of  any  point  that  might  bo  particularly  threatened.    Seo  Arnold's  note. 
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now  tUmls),  and  is  soon  as  they  wero  within  the  wall  (for  now 
the  nearest  Peloponnesians  were  aware  of  it),  the  Platieans  en- 
gagod  with  and  defeated  those  who  came  to  the  rescue,  and  se- 
cured the  gates  for  the  advancing  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians. 
68.  Then  each  of  the  Athenian*,  as  ho  successively  entered, 
proceeded  against  tho  wall.    And  of  the  Peloponnesian  gar- 
•         riaon  a  few  at  first  resisted,  and  defended  themselves,  and 
'         somo  of  them  were  killed ;  but  the  greater  part  took  to  flight, 
being  torrified  in  consequence  of  tho  enemy  having  attacked 
them  by  night,  and  the   Megarean  traitors  fighting  against 
i         them ;  and  thinking  that  all  the  Megareans  had  betrayed  them. 
1         For  it  hap|>encd   that  tho   Athenian  herald  had  of  his  own 
i         accord  proclaimed,   that  whoever  of  the  Megareans  wished, 
\         should  go  and  pile  his  arms  with  tho  Athenians.    So  when 
1         they  heard  that,  they  staid  no  longer ;  but  thinking  that  they 
t         were  certainly  tho  objects  of  a  common  attack,  fled  for  refngo 
!        to  Nisam.    in  tho  morning,  when  tho  walls  were  now  taken, 
\        nnl  tho  Megareans  in  tho  city  were  in  confusion,  those  who 
$         had  negotiated  with  the  Athenians,  and  others  with  them,  viz, 
tlia  popular  party  who  were  privy  to  tho  measure,  said  that 
they  ought  to  throw  open  the  gates,  and  march  out  to  battle. 
;         It  had  been  arranged  oy  them,  that  when  the  gates  wcro  open- 
]        ed,  the  Athenians  should  rush  in ;  and  they  themselves  would 
":        be  distinguished  from  tho  rest,  for  they  said  they  would  anoint 

*  themselves  with  oil,  that  they  might  not  bo  hurt  And  they 
$  '  felt  tho  greater  security  in  opening  tho  gates,  since,  according 
i        to  agreement,  tho  four  thousand  Athenian  heavy-armed  from 

•  Elcusis,  and  six   hundred   horse,   had  marched  all   night,  and 
wero  now  there.    But  when  they  wero  anointed,  and  wcro 

•  now  standing  about  tho  gates,  ono  of  their  associates  gave  in- 
|  formation  of  tho  plot  to  tho  other  party,  who  consequently 
\  united!  and  came  in  a  body,  and  urged  that  they  ought  neither 
I  to  march  out  (for  not  even  before,  when  they  were  stronger, 
i  had  they  over  ventured  on  this),  nor  to  bring  tho  city  into 

*  evident  danger ;  and  if  any  ono  did  not  oboy  them,  there  [in 
-  Megara  itself],  should  the  battlo  be  fought  -  But  they  gave 
|  hq  intimation  of  their  being  acquainted  with  their  practices, 
j  •  but  positively  maintained  that  tney  wero  giving  the  best  ad- 
|  vice;  and  at  the  same  time  they  kopt  their  post  about  tho 
i  gates,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  tho  conspirators  to  ac- 
|  complish  what  they  intended. 


■; 
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60.  Hie  Athenian  generals,  finding  that  tome  obstacle  had 
amen,  and  that  tfcey  would  not  be  able  to  take  the  city  by 
force,  immediately  proceeded  to  invest  Nisea ;  thiuking  that 
if  they  could  take  it  before  it  was  relieved,  Megara  also  would 
the  more  quickly  surrender.  Now  iron,  stone-masons,  and 
all  other  requisites  were  quickly  brought  from  Athens.  So 
they  began  from  the  wall  which  they  occupied,  and  built  a 
cross-wall  on  tho  side  of  Megara,  from  the  point  mentioned 
down  to  the  sea  on  each  side  of  Nifcea;  the  wholo  army 
having  divided  among  themselves  the  trench  and  walls;  and 
they  used  the  stones  and  bricks  from  tho  suburb,  and  rutting 
down  tho  fruit-trees  and  timber,  strengthened  with  a  palisade 
whatever  point  might  require  it.  The  houses  too,  iu  tho 
suburb,  when  provided  with  battlements,  were  in  themselves 
a  fortification.  That  wholo  day  they  continued  working;  and 
about  afternoon  of  tho  next  day  tho  wall  was  all  but  com- 
pleted, when  tho  garrison  in  Nisaw,  in  despair  of  provisions 
(for  they  used  to  receivo  daily  rations  from  tho  upper  city), 
not  thinking  that  the  Pclo|>onncsians  would  soon  relieve  them, 
and  supposing  tho  Mcgareaitt  to  be  their  enemies,  capitulated 
to  tho  Athenians,  on  condition  that  after  surrendering  their 
arms,  they  should  each  bo  ransomed  for  a  stipulated  sum ;  but 
that  tho  Lacedaemonians,  both  tho  commander  and  all  others 
in  the  place,  should  bo  treated  by  the  Athenians  according  to 
their  pleasure.  Ou  these  conditions  they  surrendered  and 
went  out ;.  and  tho  Athenians,  having  broken  down  tho  long 
walls  at  their  abutment  on  Megara,  and  having  taken  posses-  . 
sion  of  Nisaca,  proceeded  with  their  other  preparations. 

70.  Now  lirasidas  son  of  Tellis,  tho  Lacedaemonian,  hap- 
pened  at  this  time  to  be  iu  tho  neighborhood  of  Sicyon  and 
Corinth,  preparing  an  army  for  Thrace.  And  when  ho  heard 
of  the  capture  of  the  wall*,  fearing  both  for  the  rcloponncsians 
in  Nisaeo,  and  lest  Megara  should  be  taken,  ho  scut  to  tho 
Ikeotians  with  orders  to  meet  him  with  a  body  of  troops  as 
quickly  as  nossiblo  at  Tripodiscus  (it  Is  a  villago  in  tho  Me- 
garean  territory  that  has  this  name,  under  Mount  Gerania), 
and  went  himself  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  Corinthian 
heavy-armed,  four  hundred  Phliasian,  six  hundred  Sicyonian, 
und  all  his  own  forces  that  had  been  already  raised,  thiuking 
lli.it  he  should  still  find  Nisrca  untaken.  Hut  when  he 
beard  of  its  capture  (tor  he  happened  to  have  gone  out  to 
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Tripodiscus  by  night),  picking  out  three  hundred  men  from 
his  army,  before  be  was  heart!  of,  bo  advanced  to  Mcgara  un- 
observed bv  tho  Athenians,  who  were  about  the  shore  ;  wish* 
ing  nominally,  and  really  too,  if  he  could,  to  make  an  attempt 
on  NisaMi;  but,  nhovo  all,  to  effect  an  entrance  into  Megnrn, 
and  securo  it  Accordingly  ho  begged  them  to  receive  his 
forces,  telling  them  that  ho  was  in  hope  of  recovering  Nisrca. 

71.  But  the  Mcgarcan  factions  were  afraid,  on  the  one  side, 
that  he  might  introduce  the  exiles,  and  expel  them ;  on  tho 
other,  thai  the  popular  party,  through  fear  of  this  very  thing, 
might  attack  them,  and  so  the  city  bo  ruined  bv  their  fighting 

I  with  each  other,  whilo  tho  Athenians  were  close  at  hand  in 

t  ambush  against  them ;  and  therefore  they  did  not  receive  him, 

j     •    but  both  parties  determined  to  remain  quiet,  and  wait  to  see  the 
|  result    lor  each  side  expected  that  a  battle  would  be  fought 

i  between  tlie  Atlicnians  and  those  who  had  come  to  relieve  tho 

place,  and  that  so  it  would  be  safer  for  tliemsclves  to  go  over 
to  the  side  they  favored,  if  it  were  victorious.  When  therefore 
Brasidas  did  not  prevail  on  them,  he  returned  again  to  tho  rest 
of  tho  army. 

72.  In  the  morning  tho  Boeotians  joined  them,  having  in* 
deed  purposed,  even  before  Brasidas  sent  to  them,  to  march  to 
tho  relief  of  Mcgara,  consulering  the  danger  to  affect  them- 

«  "  selves,  and  being  already  in  full  force  at  Platan ;  but  when 
j  the  messenger  reached  them,  tliey  felt  much  more  confidence, 
j  and  after  dispatching  two  thousand  two  hundred  heavy- 
\  armed,  ami  six  hundred  cavalry,  they  returned  again  with 
the  main  force.  When  the  whole  army  was  now  come, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  six  thousand  heavy-armed,  and 
*  when  tho  Athenian  heavy-armed  were  formed  in  lino  about 
Kisoa  at  the  shore,  but  their  light-armed  were  dispersed  over 
'  the  plain ;  the  Boeotian  hone  fell  upon  the  light-armed,  and 
drove  them  to  the  sea,  while  they  were  not  expecting  it;  for 
before  this  no  succors  had  yet  come  to  the  Megareans  from 
any  quarter.  But  the  Athenian  bono  charged  in  return,  and 
came  to  dose  quarters  with  them ;  and  there  was  a  cavalry 
action  which  lasted  for  a  long  time,  in  which  both  parties 
claim  to  have  had  the  better.  For  the  Athenians,  close  under 
the  walla  of  Nisea,  charged,  killed,  and  stripped  the  Boeotian 
commander  of  the  horse,  and  some  few  others;  and  having 
got  possession  of  these  bodies,  restored  them  under  truce,  and 
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erected  ft  trophy :  yet,  regarding  the  action  at  ft  whole,  neither 
party  retired  with  ft  decided  result,  but  the  Boeotians  drew  off 
to  their  forces!  and  the  Athenians  to  Nisjea. 

73.  After  this,  Brasidas  and  the  army  moved  nearer  to  the 
sea  and  to  Megara^  aud  liaving  chosen  a  convenient  spot, 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  .and  remained  still,  thinking  that 
the  Athenians  would  advance  against  them,  and  knowing  that 
the  Megareans  were  waiting  to  see  on  which  side  would  bo 
the  victory.    And  they  considered  that  both  results  were  fa* 
vorable  for  them,  their  not  being  tho  first  to  make  the  attack, 
and  voluntarily  to  begin  an  engagement  with  all  its  hazard 
(since,  at  any  rate,  they  had  clearly  shown  that  they  were 
ready  to   defend   themselves),   and   tho   victory   being  fairly 
assigned  to  them,  without  any  struggle,  so  to  speak ;  and  that    * 
at  tho  same  time  it  was  favorable  to  their  interest  at  Megara. 
For  if  they  lml  not  shown  themselves  there,  they  would  not 
have  had  a  chance,   but  would   certainly  have  lost  tho   city, 
being  considered  us  good  as  beaten.     But  as  it  was,  tho  Athen- 
ians might  happen  to  bo  not  disposed   for  a  conies: ;  so  that 
without  fighting   they  would   succeed  in  tho   object*  of  their 
coming.     And  this  was  indeed  tho  case.     For  the  Athenians 
came  out,  and  drew  up  by  tho  long  walls,  but  remained  quiet 
on  their  side  also,  as  the  enemy  did  not  attack  them :  since  their 
commanders  too  considered  it  no  equal  hazard,  on  tho  one 
hand  for   them,  after  succeeding  in  most  of  their  designs,  to 
commence  an    engagement  against  superior    numbers,    ami 
either,  it*  victorious,  only   to   take  Megara,  or,  if  beaten,  to 
sacrifice  tho  flower  of  their  heavy-soldiery ;  aud,  on  tho  other 
hand,  for  merely  a  part  of  their  enemies'  whole  force,  nay  even 
of  that  which  was  present  in  each  case,  to  bo  willing,  as  they  * 
reasonably  might,   with  boldness  to  risk  a  battle.    So  when, 
after  waiting  some  timo  and  no  attack  being  mado  on  either 
side,   tho   Athenians  first  returned  to   Nisaca,   and  then  tho 
Feloponnesians   to  tho  point  they  had  set  out  from;  under 
these  circumstances  the .  friends  of  tho  Megarcau  exiles  with 
greater  confidence  threw  open  tho  gates  to  Brasidas  and  tho 
commanders  from  tho  different  states  (considering  that  he  had 
proved   his  superior  strength,  and  that  tho  Athenians  had  no 
longer  been  willing  to  fight),  and  having  received  them,  pro- 
ceeded to  confer  with  them,   while  thoso  who  had  negotiated 
with  tho  Athcniaus  were  now  confounded. 
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74.  Afterward,  when  Brasidaa  had  dismissed  the  allien 
to  their  several  cities*  lie  himself  went  back  to  Corinth,  and 
prepared  for  his  expedition  to  Thrace,  which  was  the  original 
destination.  When  the  Athenians  alsq  had  returned  home, 
such  of  the  Megnrcans  in  the  city  as  had  been  most  implicated 
in  the  negotiations  with  them,  knowing  that  they  had  been 
marked,  immediately  stolo  away ;  while  tho  rest,  having  con- 
ferred with  tho  friends  of  the  exiles,  restored  tho  party  at 
I  Pegac,  after  binding  them  by  solemn  oaths  to  forget  the  past, 

and  to  advise  what  was  liest  for  the  city.    When,  however, 
|  they  had  been  put  in  office,  and  held  a  review  of  the  heavy- 

armed  troops,  having  separated  tho  battalions,  they  selected 
1  a  hundred  of  their  enemies,  and  of  those  who  appeared  to  havo 

\  joined  most  decidedly  in  the  negotiations  with  tlio  Athenians ; 

•  and  having  compelled  tho  commons  to  pass  an  open  sentence 

\  upon  them,  on  their  being  condemned,  they  put  them  to  death  ; 

|  and  established  a  thorough  oligarchy  in   tlio  city.     And  this 

change  of  government  lasted  a  very  long  time,  though  effected 
|  by  a  very  few  men  through  tho  triumph  of  a  faction. 

1  75.  The  same  summer,  when  Antnndros  was  going  to  bo 

■j  strengthened  by   tho  Mytilcno»ans,  as    they   wero    planning 

j  [when  wo  last  mentioned  thorn],  Dcmodoeus  and  Aristides, 

I  tho  commanders  of  the  shijm  sent  to  levy  contributions,  being 

|  about  tho  lIellcs|K>nt  (for  Lamachua,  their  third   colleague, 

?  had  sailed  with  ten  ships  into  tho  Pontus),  became  awaro  of 

t  the  provisions  mode  for  tho  place,  and   thinking  there  was 

i  danger  of  its  Incoming  what  Ancea  was  to  Santos — where  tho 

I  Sara'mn  exiles  had  established  themselves,  and  both   assisted 

j  the  Peloponncsians  by  sending  pilates  to  their  squadrons,  and 

(  throw  the  Samiana  in  tho  city  into  confusion,  and  received 

f  those  who  deserted  them— on  these  grounds  they  collected  a 

force  from  tho  allies  and  set  sail,  and  having  defeated  in  a 
battle  those  who  camo  out  from  Antandrus  against  them,  re- 
took the  place.  Not  long  after,  Lamachus,  who  had  sidled 
into  the  Fontus,  having  anchored  in  the  river  Calex,  in  tho 
territoijr  of  Herncle^  lost  his  ships  in  consequence  of  a  rain 
in  tho  interior,1  and  the  flood  coming  suddenly  down  upon 
them.  Ho  himself  and  his  troops  went  by  land  through  tho 
Bithynian  Thracians,  who  are  situated   across  the  strait  in 

1  Foppo  explains  avwdr*  by  M  eallttia."    See  Arnold*!  note. 
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Asia,  to  Chaloedon,  tbo  Megarean  cokmy  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pontus. 

76.  The  same  summer  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  general, 
went   to  Naupactua  with   forty  ship*  immediately  after  the 
return   from    the  Megarid.    For  communications   respecting 
the  affair*  of  Itootia  wero  beiug  carried  on  with  Hippocrates 
and  him  by  certain  men  in  tho  cities,  who  wished  to  change 
the  constitution,  and  to  bring  them  under  a  democracy  liko 
that  of  Athens;  it  being   especially  under  the   direction  ol 
Ptoeodorua,   an   exile  from   Thebes,    that  tlieso   preparations 
were  made  by  them.  A  party  was  to  betray  to  them  &iphs», 
a  sea-port  town  in  the  Thespian  territory,  on  tho  Crisiean  Bay ; 
while  Cluerotiea,  which  was  dependent  on  what  was  formerly 
called  tho  Mill)  an,  but  now  tho  Ikeotian  Orchomenua,  was  to 
be  delivered  up  by  another  jiarty  in  that  city ;  the  exiles  from 
it  also  co-o|ieratiug  most  warmly,  aud  raising  mercenary  troo|is 
from  the  Pcloponncsc.     Chserotica  is  tho  frontier  town  too  of 
Ikeotia,  near  to  Phanotis  in  Phocis,  and  a  party  of  Phocians 
joined  in  the  design.     On  the  other  hand,  tlie  Athenians  were 
to  seize  Helium,  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  iu  the  territory  of 
Tanagrn,  looking  toward  Euboea;  and  these  measures  were 
to  Ih5  simultaneously  executed  on  tho  same  day  ;  lhat  the  Boe- 
otians might  not  opi>ose  them  in  a  body  at  belium,  but  have 
to  attend   to  their  own  resjiectivo    neighborhoods   that  were 
being  revolutionized.     And  should  the  attempt  succeed,  and 
Dclium  be  foi titieil,  they  confidently  ho|»cd   that  even  if  no 
change  in   thair  constitution  were  immediately  made   by  tho 
Boeotians,  yet  when  these  posts  wero  occupied  by  Athenian 
garrisons,  aud  the  land  was  b-ing  plundered,  and  the  several 
parties  had  a  rallying  place  close  at  luind,  that  things  would  not 
remain  in  their  present  jHxsition,  but  that,  iu  the  course  of  time, 
when  the  Athenians  sup|iorted  the  disaffected,  and  the  power 
of  the  oligarchs  was  disunited,  they  would  settle  them  to  their 
own  advantage.    Such  then  was  the  design  in  preparation. 

77.  Now  II ipjKK* rates  himself,  with  a  force  raised  at  home, 
was  ready,  when  the  timo  came,  to  taky  the  field  against  tho 
Boeotians;  but  Demosthenes  he  seut  on  1»efore,  with  the  forty 
whips  mentioned,  to  Naupactus;  that  after  raising  in  those 
quarters  an  army  of  Aearnanians  and  tho  other  allies,  ho 
might  sail  to  Sipha3,  iu  expectation  of  its  being  betrayed  to 
him:  and   tho  day  had  been  fixed  between  thciu  on  which 
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they  wore  simultaneously  to  carry  out  these  plans.  Accord* 
ingiy,  Demosthenes  Trent  to  Naupactus,  and  finding  iEniada 
compelled  by  all  tho  Acarnanians  to  join  tho  Athenian  con- 
federacy, and  having  himself  raised  all  tho  allies  on  that  side, 
and  marched  first  against  Salynthius  and  the  Agncnns,  and 
reduced  them  to  subjection,  he  proceeded  to  mako  his  other 
preparations  for  going  at  tho  proper  time  to  Siphm. 

78.  About  the  same  part  of  tho  summer,  when  Brasidas, 
being  on  his  march  with  one  thousand  seven  hundred  heavy- 
armed  to  the  Thrace  ward  countries,  had  como  to  llernclea  in 
Trachinia;  and  when,  on  his  sending  before  him  a  messenger 
to  his  partisans  in  Pharsalus,  and  requesting  them  to  conduct 
himself  and  his  army  through  the  country,  there  came  to  Mc- 
litia,  in  Achaia,  l'anierus,  Dorus,  Hippolochidas,  Torylaus, 
and  8trophacus  who  was  ptorcnu*  to  tho  Chalciaians; 
ujion  that  ho  proceeded  on  his  march,  being  conducted  both 
by  other  Thessalians  and  especially  by  Niconidas  of  Larissn, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Pcnlicca*.  For  on  other  grounds  it  was 
not  easy  to  pass  through  Thosaaly  without  an  escort,  and 
with  an  armed  force,  especially,  to  pass  through  a  neighbor's 
country  without  having  obtained  nis  consent,  was  regard- 
ed with  suspicion  by  all  tho  Greeks  alike.  Besides,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Thessalians  had  always  been  on  friondly  terms 
with  Athens :  so  that,  had  not  Thcssaly,  by  the  constitution  of 
their  country,  been  under  tho  dominion  of  a  fow  individuals, 
rather  than  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  equality,  he  would  never 
have  mado  his  wav ;  since  even  as  it  was,  another  party,  of  \ 
contrary  views  to  those  who  havo  lieen  named,  met  him  on  his 
march  on  tho  river  Enipcus,  and  tried  to  stop  him,  telling 
him  that  he  did  wrong  in  advancing  without  the  national  con* 
I  sent    But  his  conductors  said  that  thoy  would  not  escort  him 

I  against  thoir  will,  and  that  they  were  only  attending  him  as  ' 

1  friends,  on  bis  unexpectedly  coming  to  them.    Brasidas  him- 

)  self  also  told  them  that  ho  came  as  a  friend  both  to  tho  coun- 

t  try  of  the  Thessalians  and  to  themselves,  and  was  bringing 

J  his  forces  against  tho  Athenians,  who  were  at  war  with  his 

country,  and  not  against  them;  nor  did* he  know  of  any  en- 
mity existing  betweed  tho  Thessalians  and  the  Laocdasjig- 
niana,  to  prevent  their  having  access  to  each  other's  territory: 
and  now  he  would  not  advance  against  their  wilt  (for  neither 
|  indeed  could  he);  but  yet  ho  claimed  not  to  bo  obstructed* 
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After  hearing  this,  they  went  away ;  and  he,  without  halting 
at  all,  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  according  to  the  advice  of  his 
conductors,  before  a  greater  ibrco  might  be  collected  to  atop 
him.  And  00  on  the  day  of  his  setting  out  from  Mclitia  he  per- 
formed the  whole  distunce  to  Pharsalus,  and  encamped  on  tho 
river  Apidanus;  thence  to  Phacium,  and  theme  to  Penebia. 
At  that  noiut  his  Thessalian  escort  returned ;  but  the  Pera> 
bians,  wuo  were  subject  to  the  Thessalians,  brouglit  him  to 
Diuni,  in  tho  dominions  of  Perdiccas,  a  town  of  Macedonia 
lying  under  Mount  Olympus,  on  the  Hide  of  Thessaly. 

7  9.  In  this  way  Brasidas  stolo  a  rapid  inarch  through 
Thessaly,  before  any  one  was  prepared  to  stop  him,  ami 
reached  Perdiccas  and  Chalcidice.  For  what  brouglit  tho 
army  up  out  of  tho  Pclopouncsc,  while  the  attain  of  Athens 
wero  so  prosperous,  was  tho  fear  of  tho  Thrace-ward  cities 
which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  that  of  Perdiccas : 
the  Chalcidians  thinking  that  tho  Athenians  would  in  tho 
first  place  march  against  them  (and  moreover,  tho  cities  near 
to  them  which  had  not  revolted,  secretly  joined  in  tho  invita- 
tiouV  and  Perdiccas,  though  not  an  open  enemy,  yet  being 
afraid,  on  his  part  also,  because  of  his  old  quam*ls  with  tho 
Athenians,  and  most  of  all  being  desirous  of  reducing  to  sub- 
jection Arrhibams,  the  king  of  tho  Lyncestians. 

80.  And  what  contributed  to  their  getting  tho  army  out  of 
tho  Peloponueso  tho  more  citsily,  was  tho  misfortune  of  tho 
Lacedaemonians  at  that  time,  lor  as  tho  Athenians  wero 
pressing  hard  upon  tho  lVloponnese,  and  especially  upon  their 
territory,  they  hoped  to  divert  them  from  it  most  effectually, 
if  they  annoyed  thein  in  return  by  sending  an  army  to  their 
allies ;  especially  as  they  were  ready  to  maintain  it,  and  wero 
calling  them  to  their  aid,  with  a  view  to  revolting.  Besides, 
they  were  glad  to  have  a  pretext  for  sending  away  some  of  the 
Helots ;  lest  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  when  Pylus  was 
occupied  by  an  enemy,  they  might  attempt  some  revolution. 
Indeed  through  fear  of  their  youth  and  great  numbers,  they 
even  pcrj>ctrated  tho  following  deed  (tor  at  all  times  most  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  institutions  were  framed  particularly  with  a 
view  to  the  Helots,  to  guard  against  them) :  They  made  proc- 
lamation, that  as  many  of  them  as  claimed  to  have  done  tho 
state  most  service  against  the  enemy  should  bo  picked  out, 
professing  that  they  would  give  them  their  liberty;  thus  ap- 
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plying  a  te»t  to  them,  and  thinking  that  those  who  severally 
claimed  to  bo  first  mado  free,  would  also,  through  their  high 
spirit,  be  most  ready  to  attack  them.  Having  thus  selected  as 
many  as  two  thousand,  the  Helots  crowned  themselves,  and  went 
round  to  tho  temples,  on  the  strength  of  having  gained  their 
freedom*;  but  tho  Spartans  soon  a^er  did  away  with  them,  and 
no  one  ever  knew  by  what  means  they  were  severally  dispatched. 
And  on  this  occasion  they  eagerly  sent  away  seven  hundred  of 
them  with  Brasidaa  as  heavy-armed  troops :  the  rest  of  his 
nrmy  he  induced  by  pay  to  follow  him  from  tho  Peloponncsc. 
As  for  Itoisid&s  himself,  it  was  chiefly  at  his  own  desire  that 
the  Lnccdrcmonians  sent  him  out 

81.  Hut  tho  Chalcidians  wero  also  very  anxious  to  havo  him, 
as  a  man  who  both  appeared,  while  in  Spnrta,  to  bo  active  in 
every  thing,  and  after  no.  had  gono  from  home,  proved  himself 
most  valuable  to  the  Lacedaemonian*.  For  at  that  present  time, 
by  showing  himself  hist  and  moderate  toward  tne  cities,  ho 
caused  their  revolt  in  most  instances;  while  other  places  ho 
took  through  their  being  betrayed  to  him  ;  so  that  tho  Lacedae- 
monians, if  they  might  wish  to  concludo  peace  fas  they  did), 
had  towns  to  give  and  receive  back,  and  a  respito  from  tho  war 
in  the  Peloponncsc.  And  at  a  Inter  period  of  tho  war,  after 
what  had  happened  in  Sicily,  it  was  the  probity  and  tact  of 
Brasidas  at  this  time,  experienced  by  some  and  heard  of  by 
f  others,  that  most  raised  among  tho  allies  of  Athens  a  strong 

-  inclination  toward  tho  Laccdwmonians.     For  by  going  out  first, 

and  showing  himself  to  bo  in  all  respects  a  worthy  man,  ho 
left  among  them  an  assured  hope  that  the  rest  also  were  like 
I  him. 

*  82.  On  hia  arrival  then  at  this  time  in  tho  countries  Thraco- 

»  ward,  the    Athenians,  when    they  heard    it,    declared  war 

|  against   Pcrdiccas,  thinking  that   he  was  tho   cause  of  his 

inarch  thither;  and  kept  a  closer  watch  over  their  allies  in 
I  that  quarter. 

\  83.  Perdiecas  immediately  took  Brasidas  and  his  army,  and 

\  led  them  with  his  own  forces  against  Arrhibaws  the  son  of 

Bromcrus,  king  of  the  Lynccstian  Macedonians,  whose  terri- 
-}  tory  bordered  on  his  own ;  for  he  had  a  quarrel  with  him. 

«  and  wished  to  reduce  him  to  subjection,    lint  when  ho  had 

I  como  with  his  army,  accompanied  by  Brasidas,  to  tho  past 

i         into  Lyncna,  Brasidas  told  htm  that  ho  wished  to  go,  before 

i 
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hostilities  were  commenced,  and  by  mesne  of  wonb  brin* 
Arrbibaus  into  alliance  with  the  Ladedcemonianft,  if  ho  could. 
Indeed  Arrhibeua  aent  a  herald  to  make  tome  advance*, 
being  willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  Brasidas  aa  an  arbitrator 
between  them :  and  the  Chalcidian  envoya  who  were  with 
him,  advised  him  not  to  remove  the- apprehensions  of  Per^ 
diecas,  that  they  might  be  able  to  command  his  more  hearty 
assistance  in  their  own  affairs  also.  Besides,  the  envoya  from 
Perdiccos  had  made  at  Lacedumon  a  declaration  to  this  ef- 
fect, that  he  would  bring  many  places  around  him  into  alliance 
with  them ;  so  that  Brasidas,  on  the  strength  of  this  thought 
himself  entitled  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Arrhibaeus  in  com- 
mon1 with  Perdiccos,  rather  than  leave  them  to  him  alone. 
Hut  Perdiccos  said  that  he  had  nut  taken  Brasidas  as  an  arbi- 
trator in  their  dispute*,  but  rather  to  destroy  the  enemies  ho 
should  point  out  to  him ;  and,  that  he  would  act  unjustly,  i£ 
while  he  supported  half  his  anny,  he  should  hold  a  conference 
with  Arrhibams.  But  Brasilia*,  against  the  king's  will,  and 
after  a  quarrel  with  him,  had  a  meeting  with  Arrhib&us,  and, 
being  persuaded  by  his  arguments,  drew  off  the  army  before 
they  entered  his  county .  And  Perdiccos  after  this  supplied 
but  a  third,  instead  of  a  half,  toward  tho  support  of  the  army, 
considering  himself  to  bo  aggrieved. 

84.  The  same  summer,  Brasidas,  accompanied  by  tho  Choi- 
cidians,  immediately  made  an  expedition  against  Acanthus,  the 
colony  of  tho  Adrians,  a  little  before  tho  vintage.  Tho  people 
there  were  divided  into  parties  among  themselves  on  tho  subject 
of  receiving  him,  those  who  with  the  Chalcidians  joined  in  in- 
viting him,  and  tho  commons  [who  were  op|K>sed  to  it].  Never- 
theless, through  fear  for  their  fruit,  which  was  still  out,  when 
tho  commons  were  urged  by  Brasidas  to  admit  him  alone,  and 
to  decide  after  hearing  him,  they  admitted  him.  And  coming 
forward  to  speak  to  tho  ]>coplo  (being,  for  a  Lacedaemonian, 
not  deficient  in  eloquence),  ho  addressed  them  as  follows : 

85.  "  Tho  sending  out,  Acnnthians,  of  myself  and  my  army 
by  tho  Lacedaemonians,  has  been  executed  to  verify  the  reason 
wo  alleged  for  hostilities  at  the  commencement  of  them,  vi&, 

1  Or,  Koivj  /iuAAop  may  signify  "  oa  more  publlo  grounds,"  i.  «.,  on  tho 
strength  of  what  Perdiccos  had  hold  out  at  Sparta  as  a  national  advan- 
tage that  would  result  from  their  sending  troops  to  co-operato  with  him. 
Foppo  aud  Bloomficld  think  it  signifies  "  raoro  impartially." 
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that  to  liberate  Greece  wo  should  go  to  war  with  the  Athenian*. 
And  if  we  havo  been  long  in  coming  to  you,  through  being 
disappointed  in  our  expectation  regarding  the  war  in  th*o 
parts,  accdKng  to  which  we  hoped  quickly  by  ourselves,  and 
without  any  risk  on  your  part,  to  overthrow  tho  Athenians, 
let  no  one  find  fault  with  us;  for  now,  when  wo  had  an  op- 
portunity, wo  are  come,  ami  will  endeavor,  in  concert  with 
you,  to  subdue  thorn,  liut  I  am  astonished  at  my  being  shut 
out  of  your  gates,  and  that  my  arrival  should  bo  unwelcomo  to 
any  of  you;  For  wo  Locodrcmonians,  as  thinking  that  wo 
should  come  to  men  who  in  feeling,  at  any  rate,  were  on 
our  side,  even  beforo  wo  actually  joined  them,  and  that  wo 
should  bo  welcome  to.  you,  ran  the  great  risk  of  making  a 
march  of  many  days  through  tho  country  of  strangers,  and 
evinced1  all  possible  zeal :  ami  now,  if  you  havo  aught  else  in 
mind,  or  if  you  should  stand  in  tho  wny  of  your  own  liberty, 
and  that  of  tho  rest  of  tho  Greeks,  it  would  bo  a  hard  case. 
For  it  is  not  merely  that  you  opposo  mo  yourselves,  but  of 
thoso  also  to  whom  I  may  apply,  each  will  l»o  less  disposed  to 
come  over  to  mo,  raising  a  difficulty  on  tlio  ground  that  you, 
to  whom  I  first  came,  and  who  arc  seen  in  tho  possession  of  a 
considerable  city,  and  are  considered  to  bo  prudent  men,  did 
not  admit  me.  And  I  shall  not  bo  able  to  provo  the  credibility 
of  the  reason  [alleged  by  us  for  tho  war],  but  shall  bo 
charged  with  citlior  bringing  to  them  a  liberty  which  has  an 
unjust  end  in  view,  or  of  having  come  too  weak  and  powerless 
to  assist  them  against  tho  Athenians,  in  case  of  their  attacking 
them.  And  yet  when  I  went  with  the  army  I  now  havo  to 
tho  relief  of  Nisrca,  tho  Athenians  though  more  numerous, 
were  unwilling  to  engago  with  me:  so  that  it  is  not  likely, 
that  coming  with  forces  conveyed  by  sea,*  they  will  send 
against  you  an  army  enual  in  numbers  to  that  at  Niwa.  With 
regard  to  myself,  too,  I  havo  como  to  you,  not  for  tho  Injury, 
hut  for  tho  liberation  of  tho  Greeks— having  bound  the  Lace- 
demonian authorities  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  that  such  as  I 

1  If  the  re  after  kMwm  is  to  bo  retained,  I  think  ITaack's  explanation 
of  the  postage  tho  only  one  that  can  give  it  its  true  force,  vis.,  that 
vroflaoxofiryoi  is  carcloaalv  introduced  instead  of  nttpenx^ttda.  If  Pop- 
no's  objection  to  this  bo  considered  valid,  I  should  then  agree  with  him 
in  omitting  re. 

*  I  have  followed  Poppo  in  understanding  vrparQ  after  fyfrft  so  that 
tbvro  is  no  reason  for  striking  out  tbo  words  r£  iv  Ni*a/p. 
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win  over  shall  assuredly  be  independent  confederates— nor, 
again,  that  we  may  have  allies  whom  we  have  got  by  violenco 
or  deceit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  prepared  to  act  as  allies  to  you, 
who  are  enslaved  by  the  Athenians.  I  claim,  the4bre,  neither 
to  be  suspected  myself,  since  I  have  given  the  strongest  pledges 
for  my  honesty,  nor  to  be  considered  a  powerless  avenger ;  and 
I  call  upon  you  to  come  over  to  me  with  confidence. 

86,  *  And  if  any  one  be  backward  to  do  so,,  from  being  per- 
sonally afraid  of  some  individual  or  other,  lest  I  should  put  the 
city  into  the  hands  of  a  particular  party,  let  him  above  all  others 
feel  confidence.  For  I  am  not  come  to  bo  a  partisan ;  nor  am 
I  minded  to  bring  you  a  doubtful  liberty,  as  I  should  do,  if, 
disregarding  vour  hereditary  constitution,  I  should  enslave 
the  many  to  the  few,  or  the  few  to  the  many.  For  that  would 
be  more  grievous  than  foreign  dominion;  and  toward  us  ' 
Lacedaemonians  no  obligation  would  be  felt  for  our  exertions, 
but  instead  of  honor  and  glory,  accusation  rather.  And  thoso 
charges  with  which  we  are  throwing  down  tho  Athenians, 
we  should  ourselves  seem  to  incur  hi  a  mora  odious  degreo 
than  a  party  which  has  shown  no  pretensions  to  honesty.  For 
to  gain  advantage-  by  specious  trickery  is  more  disgraceful,  at 
any  rate  for  men  in  high  station  than  to  do  it  by  opeu  violence : 
since  the  one  is  a  case  of  aggression  on  the  plea  of  might, 
which  fortuno  ho*  given ;  the  other,  by  the  insidiousness  of  n 
dishonest  policy.  So  great  care1  do  we  take  for  things  which 
most  deeply  interest  us ;  ami  in  addition  tc  oaths,  you  could  not 
receive  a  greater  assurance  than  in  the  cose  of  men  whose  ac- 
tions,when  viewed  in  tho  light  of  their  words,  convey  a  necessary 
conviction  that  it  is  even  exjtcdicut  for  them  to  do  as  they  have 
said. 

87.  "  But  if,  when  I  advance  these  arguments,  you  say  that 
you  have  not  the  ]>ower  to  comply  with  them,  and  yet  claim, 
on  the  strength  of  your  kind  wishes,  to  incur  no  harm  by 
refusing ;  and  allege  that  freedom  does  not  appear  to  you  un- 
accompanied with  danger,  and  that  it  is  right  to  ofter  it  to 
thoso  who  havo  tho  power  to  accept  it,  but  to  force  it  on  no 
one  against  his  will:  in  that  cose  I  will  tako  tho  gods  and 
heroes  of  your  country  to  witness,  that  after  coming  for  your 

I  "  Ovru  roA/./)y  irrpiuxfjv,  k.  r.  a.]  Thoso  words  should  bo  closely 
connected  with  tho  following  clause,  nai  <n>«  uf^r^'u— wf  eiirov,  and  tho 
chuptur  should  end  at  tlnov,  instead  of  at  irtnov/aUa." — Arnold. 
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benefit,  I  can  not  prevail  upon  you  to  accept  it ;  and  will  en* 
dcavor  to  compel  you  by  ravaging  your  country.  Nor  shall 
I  then  think  that  I  am  doing  wrong,  but  that  reason  is  on  my 
side,  on  the  ground  of  two  compulsory  considerations ;  with  re- 
gard to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they  may  not,  with  all  your 
kind  feelings  toward  them,  bo  injured,  in  case  of  your  not  being  • 
won  over  to  them,  by  means  of  tho  money  paid  by  you  to  the 
Athenians ;  and  with  regard  to  tho  Greeks,  that  they  may  not 
bo  prevented  by  von  from  escaping  bondage.  For,  otherwise, 
certainly  wo  should  have  no  right  to  act  thus;  nor  are  wo  Lace- 
daemonians bound  to  libcrato  thoso  who  do  not  wish  it,  except 
on  tho  plea  of  some  general  good.  Nor  is  it  dominion  that  wo 
aim  at;  but  rather  being  anxious,  as  we  are,  to  stop  others  from 
acquiring  it,  we  should  wrong  tho  majority,  if,  when  bring- 
ing indejiendonco  to  all,  wo  shquld  permit  you  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  it.  Whoreforo  adviso  well,  and  strive  to  bo  tho 
first  to  give  liberty  to  tho  Greeks,  and  lay  up  for  yourselves 
everlasting  glory ;  and  both  to  avoid  suffering  in  your  private 
capacities,  and  to  confer  on  your  wholo  city  tho  mostnonor- 
nblo  title.*' 

88.  To  this  effect  spoko  Hrasidas.  Tho  Acanthians,  after 
much  previous  speaking  on  both  sides  of  tho  question,  gave 
their  votes  upon  it  in  secret ;  and  because  ttrasidas  had  urged 
alluring  arguments,  and  at  the  same  time  through  fear  for  their 
fruit,  the  majority  determined  to  revolt  from  tho  Athenians ; 
and  after  pledging  him  to  tho  oaths  which  tho  Lacedaemonian 
authorities  swore  before  they  sent  him  out,  that  such  as  ho  won 
over  should  assuredly  bo  independent  allies,  in  this  way  they 
admitted  tho  army.  Not  long  after,  Stagirus,  a  colony  of  tho 
Andrians,  also  joined  them  in  tho  revolt.  Such  then  were  tho 
events  of  this  summer. 

89.  At  tho  very  commencement  of  tho  following  winter, 
when  tho  towns  in  Ikeotia  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  Hippo- 
crates and  Demosthenes,  tho  Athenian  generals,  and  Demos- 
thenes was  to  repair  with  his  ships  to  Siphse,  Hippocrates  to 
Delium \  a  mistalto  having  been  made  in  the  days  on  which 
they  were  both  to  take  tho  field,  Demosthenes  sailed  first  to 
SiphSB,  with  the  Acarnanians  and  many  allies  from  those  parts 
on  board,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  undertaking,  through  in- 
formation of  the  design  having  been  riven  by  Nichoraacnua,  a 
rhocian  pf  Phanoteus,  who  told  tho  Lacedaemonians,  and  they 
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the  Boeotian*.  Accordingly,  stiocon  being  brought  by  all 
the  Boeotians  (for  Hippocrates  was  not  yet  in  their  country  to 
make1  a  diversion),  Siphu)  aud  Chasrouea  wore  secured  by  sur- 
prise ;  and  when  the  conspirators  were  aware  of  tho  mistake, 
they  attempted  no  movement  in  the  cities. 

90.  But  Hippocrates  having  drawn  out  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Athens,  citizens,  resident  aliens,  and  all  the  foreigners 
then  |n  tho  city,  afterward  arrived  at  Delium,  when  tho 
Boeotians  had  now  returned  from  Siphav,  and  having  en- 
camped his  army,  proceeded  to  fortify  Delium,  tho  sanctuary 
of  Apollo,  in  the  following  manner.  They  dug  a  trench  all 
round  tho  sacred  precinct  and  the  fane,  and  from  tho  ground 
thus  excavated  threw  up  the  earth  iu  a  uiouud,  as  a  substitute 
for  a  wall ;  and  fixing  stakes  on  it,  cut  down  the  viues  that 
were  round  tho  sauctuury  at^l  threw  them  in,  taking  down 
also  at  tho  same  time  stones  and  brick-work  from  tho  neigh- 
boring houses;  and  so  they  ran  up  tho  work  in  every  way. 
They  .also  erected  wooden  towers  whero  there  was  occasion 
for  them,  aud  where  there  was  not  already  auy  building  be- 
longing to  the  temple :  fi»r  [on  one  side]  the  gallery  that  onco 
existed  had  fallen  down.  Having  begun  the  work  on  tho 
third  day  after  setting  out  from  home,  they  continued  it 
that  day,  tho  fourth,  aud  till  dinner-time  of  the  fifth.  Then, 
as  tho  maiu  part  of  it  was  finished,  tho  army  went  forward 
from  Delium  about  ten  stades  on  its  way  homo ;  whence  most 
of  tho  light-armed  proceeded  straight  on,  but  tho  heavy-armed 
halted,  aud  remained  stationary ;  while  Hippocrates  was  still 
staying  behind,  aud  arraugiug  the  guards,  and  how  they  should 
complete  such  parts  of  the  out-works  as  remained  to  be  fiuished. 

01.  Now  during  the  days  thus  employed,  tho  Boeotians  were 
mustering  at  Tunngra;  aud  when  they  were  coino  from  all 
the  cities,  and  found  tho  Athenians  ou  their  progress  home- 
ward, tho  rent  of  tho  Bceotarchs  (who  were  eleven  in  number), 
not  consenting  to  nn  engagement,  since  the  Athenians  were 
no  longer  in  JJoeotia  (for  tliey  were  just  within  the  borders  of 
tho  Oropion  territory  when  they  halted),  Pagondas  son  of 
^£oladas,  being   Boeotarch    of  Thebes   together  with   Ariau- 

1  This  is,  I  think,  tho  truo  forco  of  irape/.C^ei  in  this  passage ;  and  it 
has  a  somewhat  similar  one,  Xen.  Anab.  II.  6.  20,  idov/.tru  6i  *ai  6 
K/ta/>/\;of  uxav  Td  orpuTivjia  r/xic  iuvruv  tx*w  Ty»  )iuuyi',  kal  roif 
wajMiXvTToCvTac  Urrotivv  tlvai. 
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thidas  eon  of  Lysimachidas,  And  having  tho  command  at  the 
time,,  wished  to  fight  tho  battle,  and  thought  it  best  to  run  tho. 
ii*k;  and  so,  calling  tho  men  to  him  separately,  in  their  differ- 
ent battalion**,  that  they  might  not  nil  at  one©  leavo  the  arms 
that  were  piled,  he  tried  to  persuade  tho  Itootians  to  march 
ngainst  the  Athenians  and  bring  on  tho  coutost,  by  speaking  to 
this  effect: 

02.  u  Men  of  Ikeotia,  it  should  not  havo  even  entered  tho 
thoughts  of  any  of  us  your  commnndors,  that  it  would  not  be 
right  to  engage  with  the  Athenians,  in  ease  we  found  them  no 
longer  in  ttoeotia.  For  it  is  lkeotia  that  they  intend  to  ravage, 
after  coming  from  tho  border  territory,  and  building  a  fortress 
in  it :  and  so  they  are  surely  our  enemies,  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  and  from  whatever  country  they  may  have  come  to 
act  as  enemies  would.  Hut  now,  if  any  ono  has  thought  this 
.  tho  safer  course,  let  him  change  his  mind  on  the  question.  For 
prudence,  in  the  case  of  men  attacked  by  others,  does  not  admit 
of  such  nice  calculation  as  in  tho  caso  of  those  who  arc  enjoying 
their  own,  and  yet  wilfully  attack  others  through  coveting  mole. 
The  custom  of  your  country,  too,  is  to  repel  alike  a  foreign  force 
that  has  invaded  you,  whether  in  your  own  or  in  your  neighbor's 
territory,  liut  against  Athenians,  and  borderers  besides,  this  is 
far  more  necessary  than  against  any  others.  For,  with  respect  to 
their  neighltors,  equality  in  tho  caso  of  all  men  constitutes 
liberty ;  and  against  these  men,  most  especially,  who  endeavor 
to  make  vassals  not  only  of  those  who  are  near  them,  but  of 
those  also  who  are  far  away,  how  can  it  fail  to  bo  our  duty  to 
struggle  to  tho  very  utmost  ?  (for  in  tho  Eubceans  across  tho 
strait,  and  in  tho  greater  part  of  tho  rest  of  Greece,  we  have  ah 
example  of  the  position  in  which  they  stand  toward  them) ;' 
nn{l  to  bo  convinced,  that  with  others  their  neighbors  fight 
about  the  boundaries  of  their  land,  but  that  in  our  case  there 
will  be  fixed  for  tho  wholo  of  it,  if  wo  are  conquered,  one  bound- 
ary, not  to  bo  controverted ;  for  they  will  invade  it  and  tako  by 
force  whatever  we  have.  So  much  more  dangerous  neighbors 
have  wo  in  these  men  than  in  any  others.  It  is  usual,  also,  with 
such  as  through  confidence  in  their  power  attack  those  who  are 
near  them,  as  tho  Athenians  are  now  doing,  to  march  more 

1  For  JkwtlfiaL  used  in  a  similar  manner,  coma  Xen.  Anab.  II.  5. 17, 
6}X6f  r*  4*  *«w  ttltK&r  oinfttvoc  <ko«cfo0ai  r$  Ttaaafrfiret.  "  That  he 
wae  ob  a  very  friendly  footing  with  him." 
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fearlessly  against  those  who  remain  quiet,  and  only  defend 
themselves  in  their  own  territory;  but  to  be  less  ready  to 
grapple  with  those  who  meet  them  beyond  their  borders,  and 
strike  the  first  blow,  if  they  have  an  opportunity.  And  we  have 
had  a  proof  of  this  in  the  case  of  these  very  men ;  for  by 
conquering  them  at  Coronsea,  when  they  got  possession  of  our 
country  through  our  own  divisions,  we  won  great  security  for 
Bceotia,  which  has  lasted  up  to  the  present  time.  Remember* 
ing  which,  wo  ought,  the  older  part  of  us,  to  come  up  to  our 
former  deeds,  and  the  younger,  as  sons  of  fathers  who  then 
behaved  so  bravely,  to  strive  not  to  disgrace  the  noble  qual- 
ities that  by  birth  belong  to  them ;  but  to  trust  that  the  gods 
will  be  on  our  side,  whoso  sanctuary  tliey  have  lawlessly  forti- 
fied, and  are  using,  and  to  rely  on  the  omens,  which,  after 
sacrificing,  appear  favorable  to  us ;  and  so  to  meet  these  men 
in  battle,  and  show  them  that  what  they  want  they  must 
go  and  get  by  attacking  sueh  as  will  not  resist  them ;  but 
that  from  those  who  devm  it  noble  ever  to  secure  by  their 
arms  the  liberty  of  their  own  country,  and  not  to  enslave 
unjustly  that  of  other  jieople,  they  shall  not  go  away  without  a 
Struggle." 

03.  By  thus  exhorting  tho  Itaeotinns,  Pagondas  persuaded 
them  to  go  against  the  Atheiiiaus,  and  quickly  breaking  up  his 
camp,  led  the  army  forward  (for  it  was  now  lato  in  tho  day). 
On  approaching  near  to  their  forces,  he  placed  his  troops  in  a 
position  where,  in  consequence  of  a  hill  intervening,  the  armies 
did  not  see  each  other;  and  there  he  drew  them  up,  and  made 
his  arrangements  for  battle.  When  Hippocrates,  who  was  still 
at  Delium,  received  tidings  of  the  advanco  of  the  Bceotians,  he 
sent  his  troops,  with  orders  to  throw  themselves  into  line,  and 
himself  joined  them  soon  after,  leaving  three  hundred  horse  at 
Delium,  both  to  defend  it  if  any  one  camo  against  it,  and  to 
watch  their  opportunity  and  fall  u|K>n  the  ifceotians  during 
the  engagement.  Against  these  tho  llccotinns  posted  a  divi- 
sion to  resist  their  charge ;  aud  when  all  wan  well  arranged 
by  them,  they  appeared  over  tho  hill,  and  halted  in  the  order 
they  intended  to  tight  in,  to  the  numW  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand heavy-armed,  more  than  ten  thousand  light-armed,  one 
thousand  horse,  and  five  huudred  targcteers.  The  right  wing 
was  held  by  the  Thebans  and  those  of  tho  same  division,  of 
lkeotia ;  tho  center  by  the  llaliartians,  Coronscans,  Copscans, 
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and  tho  other  pooplo  round  tho  lnkc ;  tho  loft  by  tho  Thes- 
pians, Tanagneans,  and  Orchomenians.  Tho  cavalry  and 
light-armed  were  posted  on  each  flank.  Tho  Thchans  form* 
od  their  line  fivo-nnd-twenty  deep ;  the  rest,  a*  might  happen. 
These  then  were  tho  forces  and  tho  dispositions  of  the  Boeo- 
tians. 

04.  On  tho  sido  of  tho  Athenians,  the  heavy-armed  formed 
their  wholo  lino  eight  deep,  being  equal  in  numbers  to  their 
adversaries,  with  tho  cavalry  on  each  flank.  As  for  light-armed 
regularly  equipped,  thero  was  neither  any  present  on  that  oc- 
casion, nor  nnd  the  state  ever  raised  any.  Such  as  had  joined 
in  the  invasion,  though  many  times  more  numerous  than  thoso 
on  the  other  side,  had,  for  tho  most  part,  followed  unarmed  ; 
inasmuch  as  thore  was  a  levy  "on  masse"  of  foreigners  who 
were  present,  as  well  as  of  citizens ;  and  on  their  first  setting 
out  for  home,  they  did  not,  with  a  few  exceptions,  keep  to 
tlieir  standards.  When  the  armios  wero  formed  in  line,  and 
now  on  the  point  of  engaging,  Hippocrates,  tho  general,  passed 
along  tho  Athenian  ranks,  nnd  encouraged  thorn,  by  speaking 
as  follows : 

05.  tt  Athenian*,  my  advice  is  given  vou  in  a  few  words,  but 
it  is  equally  availing  to  bravo  men,  anj  is  intended  io  remind,  • 
rather  than  exhort  you.  Let  the  thought  then  be  entertained 
by  nono  of  you,  that  wo  aro  improperly  running  this  hazard  in 
another  people's  territory.  For  though  in  these  men's  terri- 
tory, tho  struggle  will  be  for  tho  good  of  our  own  ;  and  if  wo 
conquer,  tho  Peloponnesinns  will  never  invado  your  country, 
when  deprived  of  the  1  toot  inn  horse;  but  in  one  battlo  you 
will  both  gain  possession  of  this  land,  and  cofinn  tho  liberty 
of  that.  Advanco  to  meet  them,  then,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
tho  state  in  which  each  of  you  boasts  that  ho  has  tho  first 
country  in  Greece ;  and  of  your  fathers,  who,  by  defeating  thoso 
men' in  battle,  at  ^Enophyta,  undor  Myronidcs,  once  got  posses* 
sionof  Bajotia." 

00.  Whilo  Hippocrates  was  thus  exhorting  his  men,  and  i 

when  he  had  reached  tho.  center  of  tho  line,  but  had  not  had 
time  to  go  further,  tho  fteeotians,  having  also  been  exhorted 
in  few  mrds  by  Pagondas,  on  that  occasion  as  well  as  tho 
former,  raised  their  pnan,  and  advanced  against  them  from  the 
bill.  The  Athenians,  on  their  side,  also  advanced  to  meet  them, 
and  closed  with  them  at  a  run.    The  extremity  of  neither  lino 
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came  into  action,  but  both  were  in  the  same  eaao,  for  water* 

courses  were  in  their  way :  but  the  rest  met  in  an  obstinate 

engagement,  shield  to  shield.   And  the  Boeotian  left,  and  as  far  r 

as  the  center,  was  beaten  by  the  Athenians,  who  pressed  hard  > 

both  the  others  posted  there,  and  especially  the  Thespians.    For  [ 

the  troops  next  to  them  in  the  line  having  given  way,  and  the 

Thespians  being  thus  surrounded  in  a  narrow  space,  those  of  i 

them  who  were  killed  were  cut  down  while  defending  them*  { 

selves  hand  to  haud:  and  sx>me  of  the  Athenians  also,  being  I 

thrown  into  confusion  tlirough  surrounding  the  enemy,  failed  j 

to  recognize  their  own  men,  and  so  killed  each  other.    This  I 

port  then  of  the  Boeotian  line  was  beaten,  and  retreated  on  that  [ 

which  was  still  fightiug ;  but  their  right,  where  the  Tliel  ans  * 

were  posted,  hod  the  advantage-  over  the  Athenians,  and  drove  < 

them  back,  and  pureued  them,  though  but  gradually  at  first.  \ 

It  happened  also,  that  Pagondns  having  secretly  sent  two  squad*  J 

rons  of  horse  round  tho  hill  when  his  left  was  distressed,  and  ^ 

these  suddenly  making  their  up|>caruncc,  the  victorious  wing  of  ' 

the  Athenians,  thinking  that  another  army  was  coming  against  \ 

them,  was  seized  with  a  pauic ;  and  so  now  on  both  parts  of  I 

the  field,  owing  to  this  supposition,  and  to  the  Thcbans'  pursu*  f 

ing  them  and  breaking  their  line,  tho  whole  Athenian  army  [■ 

took  to  flight  Some  hurried  to  Delium  and  the  sea-coast,  others  j 

toward  Oropua,  others  to  Mount  1'arncs,  and  others  as  they  . 

severally  had  hope  of  saving  themselves.    Tho  Boeotians,  in  the  { 

mean  tune,  were  pursuing  them  close,  and  nutting  them  to  J 

the  sword,  especially  tho   cavalry,  both   their  own   and  tho  *•' 

Locrian,  which  came  to  their  succor  just  as  tho  rout  took  place :  { 

but  tho  mass  of  the  fugitives  escajted  mora  easily  than  they  '* 

would  else  have  done,  in  consequence  of  night  coming  on  be-  ; 

foro  tho  business  was  over.    The  next  day,  tho  troops  at  Ore-  j 

pus  and  thoso  at  Delium,  having  left  a  garrison  in  it  (for  I 

they  still  continued  to  hold  it  notwithstanding),  returned  home  ; 

by  sea.  \ 

07.  The  Boeotians,  after  erecting  a  trophy,  taking  up  their         . 

own  dead,  stripping  thoso  of  the  enemy,  and  leaving  a  guard 

over  them,  retired  to  Tanagra,  and  formed  plans  for  assaulting 

Delium.    Meanwhile,  a  herald  from  tho  Athenians,  coming  to        ' 

nsk  hack  tho  dead,  met  a  Boeotian  herald,  who  turned  him  back, 

and  -told  him  that  ho  would  gain  nothing  before  he  himself  had 

come  back  again.    Then  ho  went  to  tho  Athenians,  and  do* 
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livcred  iho  message  of  tho  Boeotians,  viz.,  "that  they  had  not 
acted  right  in  violating  tho  laws  of  tho  Greeks.  Fop  it  was  a 
principle  acknowledged  by  all,  that  in  an  invasion  of  each  other's 
territory,  they  should  abstain  from  injuring  tlio  temples  that 
wero  in  it.  Hut  tho  Athonians  had  fortified  Delium,  and  wero 
living  in  it,  every  thing  that  men  do. in  profane  ground  being 
dono  thero;  and  they  drew  nnd  used  for  ordinary  purposes 
tho  water  which  was  never  touched  by  themselves,  oxcent  to 
iiM)  in  tho  laver  of  purification.  In  tlio  god's  behalf,  tnoro- 
f>ro,  as  well  as  their  own,  tho  ]tootiniis  appealed  to  tlio  asso- 
ciated deities  and  to  Apollo,  and  charged  tficm  to  retire  from 
tho  sanctuary,  and  then  tako  back  tho  dead  which  belonged  to 
them."1 

08.  Tho  herald  having  spoken  to  this  effect,  the  Athenians 
K»nt  their  own  herald  to  tho  Haitians,  and  said,  that  as  for  tho 
sanctuary,  they  had  neither  done,  it  any  injury,  nor  would  they 
in  futuro  voluntarily  damage  it ;  for  neither  had  they  originally 
entered  it  for  that  purpose,  but  to  avengo  themselves  from  it 
•»n  thoso  who  wero  rather  injuring  them.  Now  tho  law  of  tho 
Ct reeks  was,  that  whoever  in  any  case  had  command  of  tho 
country,  whether  moro  or  less  extensive,  to  them  tho  temples 
always  belonged,  provided  they  received  such  honors  as  tho 
occupiers  had  the  power  to  pay,  without  limiting  them  to  what 
wero  usual.*  For  tho  Boeotians,  and  most  others  who  had  ex* 
polled  any  peoplo  from  their  country  and  taken  forcible  pos- 
session of  it,  had  proceeded  against  temples  which  originally 
belonged  to  others,  and  now  held  them  as  their  own.  And  if 
tho  Athenians  had  been  ablo  to  mako  themselves  masters  of 
tho  Boeotian  territory  to  a  greater  extent,  such  would  havo 
t>ccn  tho  caso :  but  as  it  was,  from  tho  part  in  which  they  then 
wero  they  would  not,  if  they  could  help  it,  rotiro  (  as  they  con- 
sidered that  it  belonged  to  them.  Tho  water  they  had  dis- 
turbed undor  tho  pressure  of  necessity,  which  they  had  not 
wantonly  brought  on  themselves ;  but  they  wero  compelled  to 
use  it  whilo  defending  themselves  against  tho  Boeotians,  who 
had  first  come  against  their  country.    And  every  thing,  it  was1 

1  Or,  as  Hobbes  sad  Btoomflold  take  it,  "  to  cany  away  their  property 
;  with  them,"  Bat  I  think  that  there  is  a  reference  to  this  paragraph  in 
'io  7th  and  8th  of  tho  next  chapter;  and  in  that  ease  it  can  onjy  bear 
tl.   meaning  which  I  have  given  to  it 

•  .Literally,  "  In  addition  to  what  wero  usuaL" 
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natural  to  suppose,  dono  under  pressure  of  wa?f  or  any  other 
danger,  would  bo  considered  as  pardonable  even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  god.  For  the  altars  were  a  place  of  refuge  in  unintentional 
offenses ;  and  transgression  was  a  term  applied  to  those  who 
were  wicked  through  no  compulsion,  and  not  to  those  who  had 
ventured  to  do  any  thing  in  consequence  of  their  misfortunes. 
Nay,  the  Boeotians  were  much  more  impious  in  wishing  to  giro 
hack  dead  bodies  in  return  for  sanctuaries,  than  they  were  who 
would  not  at  the  price  of  sanctuaries  recover  things  not  suit-  j 
able  [for  such  bartering].  Tkcv  bogged,  then,  that  they  would 
simply  tell  them  to  take  up  their  dead,  not  "  after  evacuating  { 
the  territory  of  the  Boeotians" — for  they  were  no  longer  in  \ 

their  territory,  but  in  one  which  they  had  won  with  their  arms  * 
— but,  "  on  making  a  truce  according  to  the  custom  of  their  { 
fathers."  r 

00.  The  Boeotians  replied,  that  "if  they  wero  in  Bceotia,  \ 

they  might  take  up  their  dead  after  evacuating  their  country ; 
but  if  in  Athenian  territory,  then  they  knew  themselves  what 
to  do:"1  considering  that  the  Oropian  territory,  in  which  the 
bodies  happened  to  be  lying  (for  the  battle  was  fought  on  the 
borders),  was  indeed  subject  to  Athens,  ami  vet  that  the  Athe- 
nians could  not  get  possession  of  them  without  their  consent.  > 
Nor,  again,  were  they  disposed,  they  said,  to  grant  any  truco 
for  a  country  belonging  to  Athens ;  but  they  thought  it  was  a  - 
fair  answer  to  give,  that  "  when  they  had  evacuated  the  Boeotian 
territory,  they  might  then  recover  what  they  asked."    So  the  \ 

herald  of  tho  Athenians,  after  hearing  their  answer,  returned  ' 

without  effecting  his  object. 

100.  The  Boeotians  immediately  sent  fur  dartmen  aud  sling-  * 

ers  from  tho  Malian  gulf,  aud  having  been  reinforced  since 
the  battle  by  two  thousand  Corinthian  heavy-armed,  and  tho 
1'cloponnesian  garrison  which  had  evacuated  Nissea,  and  somo 
Megareans  with  them,  they  inarched  against  Delium  and 
assaulted  the  fortress,  both  attempting  it  in  other  ways,  and 
bringing  against  it  an  engine  of'  tho  following  description, 
which  was  tho  means  of  taking  it    Having  sawn  a  great  beam 

1  i.  f.,  they  might  take  thorn  away  when  thoy  pleased.  But,  as  Arnold 
remarks,  "The  Ikeotians  knew  aU  tho  time  that  this  was  merely  vexa- 
tious ;  for  tho  Athonians  would  not  bury  their  doad  without  their  leave, 
whether  the  ground  which  they  occupied  belonged  to  Attica  or  to  Bceo- 
tia." 
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in  two*  tlioy  hollowed  out  iho  whole  of  it,  and  fitted  it  nicely 
together  again,  liko  a  pipe,  and  hung  by  chains  at  the  end  of 
it  a  caldron,  into  which  was  placed  an  iron  bellows-pipe,  in- 
clining from  the  beam,  the  timW  also  being  for  a  considerable 
.distance  covered  with  iron.  This  they  brought  up  from  a 
distance  on  carts  to  that  part  of  the  wall  where  it  had  been 
chiefly  built  of  the  vines  and  timber ;  and  when  it  was  near, 
they  applied  great  bellows  to  the  end  of  the  Warn  next  them- 
selves, and  blew  them.  Tho  blast  passing  closely  confined 
into  the  caldron,  which  held  lighted  coals,  sulphur,  and  pitch, 
produced  a  great  flame,  and  set  fire  to  a  part  of  tho  wall ;  so 
that  no  one  could  any  longer  stand  upon  it,  but  they  left  it 
and  took  to  flight ;  and  in  this  way  the  fortress  Mas  taken.  Of 
the  garrison  somo  wcro  killed,  and  two  hundred  taken :  of  tho" 
rest  the  greater  part  got  on  board  their  ships,  and  returned  homo. 

101.  Helium  having  thus  been  taken  on  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  battle,  and  the  Athenian  herald,  without  knowing 
any  thing  that  had  happened,  having  soon  after  como  again 
respecting  tho  bodies,  the  Bccotians  restored  them,  and  no 
longer  niado  tho  samo  answer  as  before.  There  fell  in  tho 
engagement  of  the  Ikeotians,  not  ouito  flvo  hundred ;  of  tho 
Athenians,  not  quite  a  thousand,  ana  Hippocrates  the  general ; 
but  of  light-armed  and  camjvfol lowers  a  great  number, 

A  short  time  after  this  battle,  Demosthenes,  having  had  no 
success  with  regard  to  Siphrc  being  betrayed  to  him,  when  ho 
Killed  thither  at  that  time,  and  having  still  on  board  his  ships 
the  Acamanian  and  Agncan  forces,  with  four  hundred  Athe- 
nian hoavy-armed,  mado  a  descent  on  tho  territory  of  Sicyon. 
J  tat  before  all  his  ships  reached  tlio  shore,  tho  Bicyonians 
came  against  them,  and  routed  those  that  had  landed,  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  vessels,  killing  some,  nnd  taking 
others  prisoners.  Having  erected  a  trophy,  they  restored  tho 
dead  under  truce.  It  was  also  about  tho  samo  time  as  the 
affair  at  Delium,  that  Sitalccs,  king  of  tho  Odrysae,  died,  after 
making  an  expedition  against  tho  Triballi,  and  being  de- 
feated in  battle;  and  Seuthes  son  of  Bparadocns,  his  nephew, 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Odrysae,  and  the  other  parts 
of  Thrace,  over  which  Sitalccs  had  reigned. 

103.  Tho  same  winter  Brasidas  with  his  allies  Thrace- 
ward  marched  against  Amphipolis,  the  Athenian  colony  on  tho 
river  Strymon.    On  tho  site  on  which  tho  town  now  stands 
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a  settlement  was  before  attempted  by  Aristagoraa  the  Milesian, 
wheu  flying  from  king  Darius ;  but  he  was  driven  away  by 
the  Edonians:  and  then  by 'the  Athenians,  two-and-thirty 
years  later,  who  sent  ten  thousand  settlers  of  their  own  citi- 
zens, and  whoever  else  would  go;  who  were  cut  off  by  the, 
Thracians  at  Drabescus.  Twenty-nine  years  after,  tho  Athe- 
nian* weut  again,  Hagnon  sou  of  Nicins  being  sent  out 
m  leader  of  tho  colony,  and  expelled  tho  Edonians,  and 
founded  a  town  on  the  spot  which  before  was  called  u  Nine* 
ways."  They  set  out  for  tho  purpose  from  Eton,  which  they 
occupied  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  tho  river,  on  tho  coast, 
ut  a  distance  of  five-and-twenty  stades  from  the  prcseut  town, 
which  llngnon  named  Amphiplia,1  because,  as  the  river 
Strymon  flows  round  it  on  both  sides,  with  a  view  to  inclos- 
ing it,  *  he  rau  a  long  wall  across  from  river  to  river,  and  built 
the  town  so  as  to  be  conspicuous  both  toward  the  sea  and 
toward  the  land. 

103.  Against  this  town  then  Drosidus  marched  with  his 
forces,  starting  from  Arnoo  in  Clialcidice.  Having  arrived 
about  dusk  at  Aulon  and  Uromiscus,  where  the  lake  Uolho 
empties  itself  into  the  sea,  and  there  8up|>cd,  he  proceeded 
during  tho  night  The  weather  was  stormy,  and  it  was  snow- 
ing a  little;  on  which  account  ho  hurried  on  tho  more, 
wishing  to  surprise  tho  people  of  Amphipolis,  except  those 
who  were  to  betray  it.  For  there  were  residing  in  it  some 
Argiliaus  (this  people  are  si  colony  from  Andros),  and  some 
others,  who  were  carrying  on  this  iutriguo  together ;  somo  at 
the  suggestion  of  Perdiecas,  others  at  that  of  the  Chalcidian*. 
But  most  activo  of  all  were  the  Argilians,  who  lived  close  by, 
and  hod  always  l»een  suspected  by  the  Athenians  of  formiug 
designs  U|x>n  the  place.  For  when  tho  <»p)H>rtunity  now  pre- 
sented itself,  nn«l  lirasidas  had  come ;  as  they  had  for  soinetimo 
past  been  intriguing  with  their  countrymen  who  resided  there 
with  a  view  to  its  lieing  delivered  up  to  nun,  so  nt  that  time  they 
received  him  into  their  own  town,  and  revolted  from  Athens, 
and  took  him  forward  that  same  night  to  the  bridge  over  the 

1  {  <.,  "i  city  looking  both  ways."  For  a  description  of  it,  see  the 
memoir  at  the  end  of  Arnold's  2d  volume 

*  I  havo  fojlowod  Arnold  in  supposing  that  dm  in  this  passage  expresses 
final,  rather  than  efficient  cause,  as  it  often  does  with  an  intioitivo  mood; 
at  leant  I  iiifrr  that  such  was  his  view  of  it,  from  the  passages  which  he 
vouijurcj  with  it,  «V  u\(tqAuira.  eh.  10.  2,  and  V.  03,  Am  r/>  taxfiaUi. 
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river.  The  town  stands  further  off  than  tho  passage  of  tho  river, 
and  tho  walls,  did  not  reach  down  to  it  as  they  do  now,  hut 
there  was  only  a  small  guard  posted  there ;  which  Brasidas 
easily  drove-  in  (partly  from  there  being  treason  among 
them,  and  partly  from  the  stormy  weather  and  tho  suddenness 
of  his  attack),  and  then  crossed  tho  bridge,  and  was  at  orico 
master  of  all  the  property  outsido  tho  town  belonging  to  tho 
Arnphipolitans,  who  had  houses  over  tho  wholo  quarter. 

104.  Ilia  passage  having  thus  taken  by  surprise  those  who 
were  in  the  city,  while  of  those  who  wcro  outsido  many  wcro 
made  prisoners,  and  others  took  rcfugo  within  tho  wall,  tho 
Arnphipolitans  were  thrown  into  great  confusion,  especially 
as  tney  wcro  suspected  by  each  other.  Indeed  it  is  said  that 
if  Brasidas  would  not  have  set  his  troops  to  plunder,  but 
marched  straightway  to  tho  town,  ho  would  probably  havo 
taken  it  But  as  it  was  after  establishing  his  army  there, 
lio  overran  tho  property  outsido ;  and  when  ho  found  no  re- 
sult produced  by  thoso  within,  as  ho  expected,  ho  remained 
quiet  In  tho  mean  time,  tho  party  opposed  to  tho  traitors, 
prevailing  by  their  numbers  to  prcveut  tho  gates  being  im- 
mediately thrown  open,  sent  with  Euclcs  tho  general,  who  had 
corao  to  them  from  Athens  to  defend  tho  place,  to  tho 
other  commander  Thraccward,  Thucydidea  son  of  Olorus, 
the  historian  of  this  war,  who  was  at  Thasos  {this  island  is 
a  colony  of  tho  Parians,  distant  from  Amphipolis  about  half 
a  day's  sail),  requesting  him  to  come  to  their  relief.  On  hearing 
tho  news,  ho  set  sail  with  tho  greatest  speed,  with  seven  ships 
which  happened  to  bo  there;  wishing,  if  possible,  to  reach 
Araphipohs  in  time,  before  any  surrender  was  made,  or,  at 
nny  rate,  to  roach  Eon. 

105.  In  tho  mean  time  Brasidas,  being  afraid  of  the  naval 
succor  from  Thasos,  and  hearing  that  Thucydidea  possessed 
tho  right  of  working  the  gold  mines  in  those  parts  of  Thrace, 
and  by  this  means  had  influence  among  tho  chief 'persona 
on  the  mainland,  made  haste  to  get  possession  of  the  town  be- 
forehand, if  possible ;  lest,  if  ho  came,  tho  populace  of  Amphi- 
polis, hoping  that  ho  would  raise  a  confederate  force  from  tho 
sea  and  front  Thrace,  and  so  save  them,  should  not  then  sur- 
render to  him.  Accordingly  he  was  willing  to  come  to  moderate 
terms  with  them,  and  made  this  proclamation ;  that  of  tho 
Arnphipolitans  and  Athenians  in  tho  town  whoever  would 

13 
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might  remain  in  possession  of  hit  property,  sharing  in  a  (air 
and  eoual  government ;  and  whoever  would  not,  might  depart 
and  take  out  his  property  with  him,  within  five  days. 

100,  The  mass  of  the  people,  on  hearing*  this,  rather 
changed  their  minds ;  especially  as  only  a  small  number  of 
Athenians  were  citizens  of  tho  place,  the  majority  being  a 
mixed  multitude.  There  were  also  within  tho  walls  many 
relations  of  those  who  had  been  taken  without ;  and  they  con- 
sidered the  proclamation  to  bo  reasonable,  when  measured  by 
the  standard  of  their  fear.  Tho  Athenians  took  this  view  of 
it,  because  they  were  glad  to  go  out,  thinking  that  the  danger 
was  greater  for  them  than  tho  rest,  and,  besides,  not  expect- 
ing any  speedy  relief;  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  because  the; 
were  not  to  bo  deprived  of  their  franchise,  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  were  released  from  peril  beyond  their  expectation.  When 
therefore  tho  partisans  of  lirasidas  now  openly  advocated 
these  proposals,  on  seeing  that  tho  |*>pulacc  had  changed  their 
minds,  and  no  longor  listened  to  tho  Athenian  commander, 
who  was  present ;  tho  surrender  was  made,  and  they  admitted 
him  on  tho  terms  of  his  proclamation.  In  this  way  they  de- 
livered up  tho  city ;  and  Thucydidcs  and  his  ships  landed  at 
Eion  late  on  the  samo  day.  Brasidas  had  just  taken  posses- 
sion of  Aiii|>hipolis,and  was  within  a  night  of  taking  Eion ; 
for  if  the  ships  had  not  quickly  corao  to  his  aid,  in  the  morning 
it  would  have  been  in  his  hands. 

107.  After  this,  Thucydidcs  arranged  matters  in  Eion,  so 
that  it  might  bo  safe,  both  for  tho  present  time,  if  Brasidas 
should  attack  it,  and  in  futuro ;  receiving  into  it  those  who 
had  chosen  to  coino  there  from  up  tho  country,  according  to 
tho  terms  of  tho  treaty.  And  Brasidas  suddenly  sailed  down 
tho  river  to  Eion,  with  a  great  number  of  boats,  on  the  chance 
of  taking  tho  point  of  land  which  runs  out  from  the  wall,  and 
so  commanding  tho  entrance  into  tho  place ;  and  he  attempted 
it  by  land  at  the  samo  time ;  but  was  beaten  off  in  both  in- 
stances :  at  Atnphi|K>lis,  however,  ho  was  putting  every  thing 
in  readiness.  Myrcinus,  nn  Edonian  town,  also  came  over  to 
him ;  Pittacus,  tho  king  of  tho  Edonians,  having  been  killed 
by  the  sons  of  Goaxis,  and  Brauro  his  own  wife :  and  not 
long  after,  Galepsus  and  (Esyme,  colonies  of  the  Thasians,  did 
the  same.  Perdiccas  also  came  immediately  after  tho  capture 
of  Atnphipolis,  and  took  part  in  these  arrangements. 


I     * 
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108.  When  Amphipolia  was  in  the  enemy's  hands,  the 
Athenians  were  reduced  to  great  fear,  especially  because  the 
town  was  of  service  to  them  by  supplying  timber  for  ship  build* 
ing,  and  in  point  of  payment  of  revenue ;  and  because,  though  • 
aa  far  as  the  Strymon  tho  Lacedaemonians  had  a  passage  open 
to  them  for  reaching,  the  allies  of  Athens,  if  tho  Thessalians 
allowed  them  to  go  through  their  country,  yet  so  long  as  they 
were  not  masters  of  tho  bridge,  they  could  have  gone  no  fur- 
ther ;  as  on  the  inland  side  a  largo  lake,  formed  by  tho  river, 
apread  for  a  great  distance,  while  in  tho  neighborhood  of 
Eion  they  were  watched  by  cruisers:  but  now  tho  passago 
was  considered   to   have   been    rendered  easy.      They  wcro 
also  afraid  that    their    allies  would  revolt.      For  Brnsidas 
both  showed  himself  moderate  in  other  respects,  and  in  his 
speeches  every  whero  declared  that  he  was  sent  out  to  givo 
freedom  to  Greece.     And  tho  cities  subject  to  Athens,  hearing 
of  tlie  capture  of  Amphipolia,  and  what  advantages  it  enjoyed,1 
and  the  gentleness  of  Brasidaa,  were  most  strongly  encouraged 
to  make  innovations,  and  sent  secret  messages  to  him,  de- 
siring him  to  come  to  them,  and  each  wishing  to  bo  tho  first 
to  revolt    For  they  thought  they  might  do  it  with  security; 
their  mistake  in  tho  estimate-  of  the  Athenian  power  being  as 
great  as  that  power  afterward  showed  itself,  and  their  judg- 
■         ment  resting  on  blind  desire,  mthcr  than  on  safe  forethought : 
\        ainco  men  are  accustomed  to  grant  to  inconsiderate  hope  what- 
>        ever  they  wish ;  but  to  thrust  asido  with  despotic  reasoning 
;     .    whatever  thev  do  not  like.     Besides,  as  tho  Athenians  had 
*         lately  met  with  a  heavy  blow  in  1  toot  in,  and  Brasidas  as- 
l        aerted  what  was  attractive,  but  not  truo,  thnt  tho  Athenians 
\        kad  been  unwilling  to  fight  him  at  Nisrca  with  his  own  forco 
I        alone,  they  were  full  of  confidence,  and  believed  that  no  ono 
would  come  against  them.    Above  all,  from  regard  to  what 
was  agreeable  at  the  moment,  and  because  thev  would  be  likely 
to  find  the  Lacedaemonians  zealous  in  their  behalf  at  first,  they 
were  ready  on  all  accounts  to  run  the  risk.    Tho  Athenians  per- 
\       ceiving  this,  distributed  guards  in  the  different  states  as  well 
as  they  could  in  a  short  time,  and  in  tho  winter  season ;  white 

1  fropejffrai  has  generally  bocn  supposed  to  refer  to  Brastdss;  bat  tho 
\        introduction  otUtivov  before  wpaortftn  In  tho  noxt  clattso  induces  mo  to 
I        think  that  Ampbipolis  is  its  subject ;  and  tho  tenso  of  enjoying  is  ono 
which  H  often  bears.    Soo  S5.  4,  *6?.tv  tl^n\pruv  wfiftr\nnivov<t 
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Brasidas  sent  dispatches  to  Lacedsmon,  begging  them  to  send 
him  additional  forces,  and  himself  prepared  for  building  tri- 
reme! in  the  Strymon.  But  the  Locedsjmoniana  did  not  com- 
ply with  hia  wishes,  partly  through  envy  felt  by  tho  principal 
men,  and  partly  because  they  were  more  anxious  to  recover 
the  men  taken  in  the  island,  and  to  bring  the  war  to  a  con* 
elusion. 

109.  The  same  winter  tho  Me^arcans  took  and  rased  to 
their  foundations  tho  long  walls  in  their  country  which  tho 
Athenians  had  held;  and  Brasilia*,  after  the  capture  of  Am- 
phipolis,  marched  with  his  allies  against  tho  territory  called 
Acto.  This  territory  runs  out  from  tho  king's  dike  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  isthmus,  Athos,  a  high  mountain  which  stands 
in  it,  being  its  boundary  on  tho  side  of  the  j£^oan  Sea.  Of 
the  town  it  contains,  ono  is  Sane,  a  colony  of  tho  Andrians 
close  to  the  dike,  facing  tho  son  toward  Eubcoa ;  tho  others 
are  Thyssus,  Clconrc,  Acrothoi,  Olophyxus,  and  Dium.  Theso 
are  inhabited  by  mixed  races  of  men  speaking  two  different 
languages,  n  small  portion  of  them  being  Chalcidians,  but  tho 
main  part  Pclasginns — a  tribe  of  those  Tyrrhenians  who  once 
settled  in  Lcmnos  and  Athens — Bisaltiaus,  Crest  on  ians,  and 
Edonians ;  and  they  lived  in  small  towns.  The  greater  part  of 
them  surrendered  to  Brasidas,  but  Sano  and  Dium  held  out 
against  him ;  and,  accordingly,  ho  staid  with  his  army  in  their 
territory,  and  laid  it  waste. 

110.  When  they  did  not  listen  to  his  proposals,  ho  marched 
straightway  against  Torono  in  Chalridice,  which  was  held  by 
the  Athenians,  being  invited  by  a  few  persons  who  were  pre- 
pared to  deliver  up  the  town  to  him.  Having  arrived  wnilo 
it  was  yet  night,  and  just  al»out  daybreak,  ho  sat  down  with 
his  army  near  the  tcmplo  of  tho  Dioscuri,  distant  from  the  town 
about  three  stades.  Now  by  the  rest  of  the  town  of  the  Toron- 
fleans,  and  by  the  Athenians  who  were  in  garrison  in  it,  he  was 
not  observed  ;  but  his  partisans,  knowing  that  ho  would  come, 
and  some  few  of  them  having  privately  visited  him,  were  watch- 
ing for  his  arrival.  And  when  they  found  that  ho  was  come, 
they  took  in  to  them  seven  light-armed  men  with  daggers ; 
(for  such  only  was  the  number,  out  of  twenty  who  were  at  first 
appointed  to  the  work,  that  were  not  afraid  to  enter,  their  com- 
mander being  Lysistratus,  an  Olynthian.)  These  having  passed 
through  tho  sea-ward  wall,  and  escaped  observation,  went  up 
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and  put  to  the  sword  tlio  garrison  in  tho  highest  guard-house 
(for  the  town  stands  on  a  bill),  and  broke  open  the  postern 
towards  Canastrseum. 

111.  Brasidas,  meanwhile,  after  advancing  a  short  distance, 
remained  quiet  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  but  sent  forward  a 
hundred  targetecrs,  that  when  any  gates  were  opened,  and  the 
signal  raised  which  had  been  agreed  on,  they  might  bo  the  first 
to  rush  in.  These,  having  waited  some  time,  and  wondering 
At  the  delay,  had  come  by  degrees  near  the  town ;  while  those 
of  the  Tororueans  within,  who  were  preparing  matters  with  the 
party  that  had  entered,  after  the  postern  had  been  broken  open 
by  them,  and  the  gates  leading  to  the  market-place  opened  by 
cutting  through  the  bar,  in  tho  first  place  brought  a  party 
round  to  tbo  postern  and  introduced  them,  that  in  their  rear, 
and  on  both  sides  of  them,  they  might  suddenly  strike  terror 
into  the  townsmen,  knowing  nothing  of  what  was  going  on. 
Next  they  raised  the  fire-signal  as  had  been  appointed ;  and 
then  received  the  rest  of  tho  targetecrs  through  the  gates  lead- 
ing to  the  markct-pla/e.  • 

112.  And  now  Brasidas,  on  seeing  tho  appointed  signal, 
ordered  his  troops  to  rise,  alter  giving  a  shout  all  together,  and 
causing  much  consternation  to  those  in  the  town,  and  ran  at 
full  speed.  Somo  immediately  burst  in  through  tho  gates, 
others  over  somo  square  timbers  that  happened  to  be  lying  by 
the  wall,  which  had  fallen  and  was  being  rebuilt,  for  tho 
purpose  of  drawing  up  stones.  Brasidas,  therefore,  and  tho 
greatest  part  of  tho  troops  turned  immediately  up  to  the 
highest  parts  of  the  town,  wishing  to  take  it  from  ton  to  bottom, 
and  securely ;  the  rest  of  tho  multitude  spread  in  alt  directions 
alike. 

113.  While  tho  capture  of  Torone  was  being  effected,  the 
mass  of  the  people,  knowing  nothing  of  tho  matter,  was  con- 
founded ;  but  the  conspirators,  and  such  as  were  pleased  with 
the  proceedings,  straightway  joined  those  who  had  entered  tho 
town.    When  the  Athenians  (for  there  happened  to  be  about 

;        '    fifty  heavy-armed  sleeping  in  the  market-place)  were  aware  of 
[  it,  some  tew  of  them  were  killed  in  close  combat;  of  the  rest, 

I  some  fled  by  land,  others  to  their  ships  (for  there  were  two 

\  keeping  guard  there),  and  escaped  to  Lecythus,  the  fort  which 

[  they  held  themselves,  having  occupied  a  corner  of  the  t6wn 

running  out  into  the  sea,  and  cut  off  by  its  position  on  a  narrow 
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isthmus.    A*  many  of  the  Toronaeans  also  as  were  on  their 
ride,  took  refuge  with  them. 

114.  When  it  woe  now  Jay,  and  the  town  was  safely  in  bis 
possession,  Braaidas  lnado  a  proclamation  to  the  Torouamns 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Athenians,  that  whoever 
wished  should  come  out  to  his  own  property,  and  live  in  the 
town  in  security.  To  the  Athenians  he  sent  a  herald,  and 
told  them  to  evacuate  Lecvthus  under  truce,  with  their  proj>- 
erty,  as  the  blace  belouged  to  the  Chalcidiana,  They  refused 
to  evacuate  it,  but  begged  him  to  grant  them  a  truce  for  one 
day,  that  they  might  tuke  up  their  dead,  lie  granted  it  for 
two  days;  during  which  ho  himself  fortified  the  neighboring 
houses,  and  the  Athenians  their  positions.  Having  convened 
also  an  assembly  of  the  Toronscuns,  he  said  nearly  the  same 
things  as  at  Acautbus;  "that  it  was  not  right  for  them 
to  regard  na  bad  men,  or  traitors,  those  who  had  negotiated 
with  them  for  the  capture  of  the  city ;  (for  they  had  not  done 
so  to  bring  it  into  slavery,  nor  becauso  they  had  been  bribed,  ' 
but  for  the  advantage  and  liberty  of  the  town  ;)  nor  f  r  those 
who  had  taken  ho  part  in  it  to  suppose  that  they  would  not 
reap  the  same  benefits ;  for  he  had  not  come  to  destroy  cither 
city  or  individual.  For  this  reason  he  hail  made  the  proc- 
lamation to  those  who  had  lied  for  refuge  to  the  Athenians,  as 
he  had  uono  the  worse  ooiuion  of  them  for  their  friendship  to 
them :  and  he  thought  that  when  they  had  made  trial  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  they  would  not  be  less  kindly  disposed  toward 
them,  but  far  more  so,  iiiiiMnuch  as  they  were  acting  more 
justly:  but  as  it  was,  through  want  of  such  a  trial,  they 
were  afraid  of  them.  And  he  desired  them  all  to  prepare  for 
being  stauch  allies,  aud  for  having  to  answer  in  future  for 
whatever  they  did  amiss :  but  as  regarded  the  past,  it  was  not 
the  Lacedamioniaus  that  were  injured,  but  themselves  rather, 
by  others  who  were  too  strong  for  them ;  and  so  allowance 
was  to  be  made  for  any  thing  in  which  they  had  opposed 
him." 

115.  Having  thus  addressed  and  encouraged  them,  on  the 
expiration  of  tho  truce,  ho  made  his  asuult  ujk>u  Lecythus; 
while  tho  Athenians  defended  themselves  from  a  poor  wall, 
aud  from  some  houses  that  had  battlements.  For  one  day  they 
beat  him  off;  but  ou  tho  next,  wheu  an  engine  was  going  to  be 
brought  up  against  them  by  the  enemy,  from  which  they  in- 
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tended  to  throw  fire  on  the  wooden  defenses,  and  when  tho 
nrmy  was  now  advancing  where  they  thought  they  should  bent 
bring  up  the  engine,  and  where  the  place  was  most  assail- 
able ;  the  defenders  placed  a  wooden  tower  on  the  wull  opposite 
to  them,  and  carried  up  on  to  it  many  jars  and  casks  of  water, 
with  largo  stones,  and  a  largo  party  of  men  ascended  it  But 
tho  building,  having  had  too  great  a  weight  put  on  it, 
suddenly  broke  down,  and  making  a  loud  noise,  vexed  mora 
than  it  terrified  those  of  the  Athenians  who  were  near  and  saw 
•  it ;  but  thoso  who  wero  at  a  distance,  and  most  of  all  those 
who  wero  at  tho  greatest,  thinking  that  tho  place  was  already 
taken  in  that  quarter,  hurried  away,  and  fled  to  tho  sea  and  to 
their  ships. 

116.  When  Brasidas  perceived  that  they  wero  deserting 
the  battlements,  and  saw  what  wns  going  on,  ho  rushed  up 
with  his  army,  and  immediately  took  the  fort,  and  put  to  tho 
sword  as  many  as  ho  found  in  it  The  Athenians  in  this  way 
evacuated  tho  place,  and  went  across  in  their  boats  and  ships 
to  Pallenc,  Now  there  is  in  Lecythus  a  templo  of  Minerva ; 
and  Brasidas  had  proclaimed,  when  ho  was  about  to  mako  tho 
assault,  that  to  the  man  who  first  scaled  tho  wall  he  would  givo 
thirty  rainre  of  silver.  Thinking,  therefore,  that  tho  capture 
had  l>ecn  effected  by  other  means  than  human,  ho  presented 
the  thirty  mino)  to  tlic  goddess,  for  tho  uso  of  her  temple ;  and 
having  razed  and  cleared  Lecythus,  ho  devoted  tho  wholo,  as 
sacred  ground,  fhiring  tho  remainder  of  tho  winter,  ho  was 
settling  the  affairs  of  tho  places  in  his  possession,  and  forming 
designs  against  others ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  tho  winter,  tho 
eighth  year  of  this  war  ended. 

117.  At  tho  commencement  of  tho  spring  of  the  following 
summer,  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  immediately  con- 
cluded an  armistice  for  a  year;  tho  Athenians  considering 
that  Brasidas  would  then  no  longer  win  any  more  of  their 
towns  to  revolt,  before  they  had  mad©  their  preparations  for 
securing  them  at  their  leisure ;  and  at  tho  same  time,  that  if 
it  were  for  their  interest,  they  might  conclude  a  general  peace : 
while  tho  Lacedaemonians  thought  that  tho  Athenians  feared 
what  they  really  were  afraid  of;  and  that  after  having  a  sus- 
pension of  their  miseries  and  suffering,  they  would  be  mora 
desirous,  from  their  taste  of  it,  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and, 
restoring  their  men,  to  mako  a  treaty  foir  a  longer  time.    For 
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they  deemed  it  of  mater  importance  to  mover  their  men1  at 
a  time  when  Brandae  was  still  prosperous:  and,  [on  the  other 
Loud,]  if  he  reached  a  still  greater  measure  of  success,  and  put 
matters  on  an  equality,  they  were  likely  to  lose  those  men,  and 
while  defending  themselves  with  their  others,  on  equal  terms, 
still  to  run  a  risk  of  not  gaiuing  the  mastery.  An  armistice 
was  therefore  coucludod  by  them  and  their  allies  on  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

118.  u  With  regard  to  the  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  we  agree  that  any  one  who  wishes,  may  have  access* 
to  it,  without  deceit,  and  without  fear,  according  to  the  laws 
of  our  resjKjctivo  countries.  Tito  Lacedaemonians,  and  such 
of  tho  allies  its  are  present,  agree  to  this,  and  declare  that 
they  will,  to  tho  lest  of  their  jiower,  jMrsuado  the  ltootians 
and  Phocians  to  do  so,  by  sending  heralds  to  thtni  on  tho 
subject 

44  With  regard  to  tho  treasures  of  the  god,  we  agree  to  exert 
ourselves  to  tiud  out  such  as  unjustly  meddle  with  them,  up- 
rightly and  honestly  acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our 
forefathers,  both  we,  and  you,  and  such  of  the  rest  as  may 
consent  to  this  article ;  all  acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  our  respective  countries.  On  these  points,  then,  the  Lace- 
damiouiaus  and  the  rest  of  tho  allies  agree,  according  to  the 
terms  mentioned. 

44  On  tho  following  joints  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  the  res 
of  tho  allies  agree,  in  caso  tho  Athenians  make  a  treaty 
to  that  effect ;  that  wo  shall  each  remain  iu  our  own  territory, 
keeping  what  we  now  have ;  the  garrison  in  Coryphasiuiu 
confining  themselves  within  tho  liuphras  and  Tomeus;  that 
in  Cythera  holding  no  intercourse  with  tho  allied  states, 
neither  wo  with  you,  nor  you  with  us ;  aud  that  in  Niwea  and 
Miuoa  not  crossing  tho  road,  which  runs  from  the  gates  leading 
from  tho  temple  of  Nisus  to  tlwt  of  Neptune,  aud  from  the 
temple  of  Neptuno  straight  to  tho  bridgo  at  Minoa  (the 
Megareans  ami  tlio  allies  being  also  bound  not  to  cross  this 
road),  aud  the  Athenians  retaining  the  khuid  taken  by  them, 

1  I  havo  followed  Culler  in  referring  ro<Y  «V  to  tho  troops  which  Sparta 
would  still  retain,  in  opposition  to  tuv  /ifr,  tho  prisoners  whoso  services 
sho  would  havo  lost.  Others  refer  it  to  tho  Athenians,  while  Arnold 
thinks  it  corrupt 
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without  tiny  communication  on  cither  sido ;  and  lastly,  with 
regard  to  Troezcn,  that  each  party  shall  retain  what  they  now 
possess,  and  as  was  arranged  with  tho  Athenians, 

44  With  regard  to  tho  navigation  of  tho  sea,  that  along  their 
own  coast  aid  that  of  their  confederacy,  tho  Lacedaemonians 
niny  sail,  %ot  in  a  ship  of  war,  but  in  any  other  vessel  rowed 
by  oars,  arjd  carrying  not  more  than  500  talents  tonnage. 

"That  any  herald,  embassadors,  and  attendants,  as  many  as 
they  may  choose,  on  their  way  to  tho  Pcloponncso  or  to  Athens* 
for  bringing  tho  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  adjusting  all  claims, 
shall  have  free  passage,  going  and  returning,  both  by  land  ami 
by  sea,  That  deserters  shall  not  bo  received  in  the  mean  time, 
neither  free  nor  bond,  neither  by  you  nor  by  us.  Further, 
that  wo  shall  give  judicial  satisfaction,  both  you  to  us  and  wo 
to  you,  according  to  tho  laws  of  our  respectivo  countries,  de- 
ciding all  disputes  by  law,  without  recourse  to  hostilities. 

44  Tho  Lacedemonians  and  allies  agroo  to  these  articles :  but 
if  you  think  any  thing  else  either  better  or  more  just,  come  to 
Lacedomon  and  explain  your  views ;  for  neither  tho  Lacedae- 
monians nor  the  allies  will  object  to  any  thing  you  may  say 
with  justice.  But  let  those*  who  come,  come  with  full  powers 
to  treat,  as  you  also  desire  us.  Tho  truco  shall  continue  ono 
year." 

44  Tho  peoplo  [of  Athens]  ratified  tho  truce,  Tho  tribo 
Acamantis  had  tho  pry tany ;'  Phcenippus  was  secretary ;  Nici- 
ades  was  chairman.  Laches  moved, '  that  they  do  conclude  tho 
armistice  (and  may  thoy  do  it  for  tho*  good  fortune  of  Athens !) 
on  the  terms  agreed  to  by  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  tho 
fillies.'  And  they  agreed  in  tho  assembly  of  the  people,  *  that 
the  armistice  bo  for  a  year,  commencing  this  very  day,  tho 
fourteenth  of  tho  month  of  Elanhcbolion ;  that,  during  that 
time,  embassadors  and  heralds  shall  proceed  to  each  other9! 
country,  and  discuss  on  what  terms  tno  war  shall  be  brought 
'  to  a  conclusion.  That  the  generals  and  prytanes  having 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  tho  Athenians  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  consult  on*  the  peace,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  envoys  for  putting  an  end  to  the  wars  shall  be  ad- 
mitted. That  the  envoys  now  present  in  the  city  shall  imme- 
diately bind  themselves  in  the  presence  of  tho  people,  that 

1  For  a  full  explanation  of  these  terms,  seo  Schomaon,  De  Comltlis 
Atfcenlenshun,  see.  18. 

13* 
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they  will  assuredly  abide  by  this  truce  for  the  space  of  a 
year.'" 

119.  To  these  articles  the  Lacedaemonians  agreed  (their 
allies  also  sweuriug  to  them),  with  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  Spartan  month  Gerastius. 
Those  who  agreed  to  the  articles  and  ratified  thein  by  liba- 
tions, were  the  following:  Of  the  Lacedajuiouiana,  Taurus 
son  of  Echctiinidas,  Atheuocus  son  of  Pcricleidas,  and  Philo- 
charidas  son  of  Eryxidaidos ;  of  the  Corinthians,  -iuieas  son 
of  Ocytus,  and  Euphainidos  son  of  Aristonymus ;  of  the  Sicy- 
onians,  Damotimus  son  of  Naucrates,  and  Ouasimus  son  of 
Megacles;  of  the  Mcgareans,  Nicasus  son  of  Cecalus,  and 
Menecrates  son  of  Amphidorus;  of  the  Epidaurians,  Am* 
phias  son  of  Eupaidas ;  of  the  Athenians,  the  following  gener- 
als, Nicostratus  son  of  Diitrephcs,  Xicios  son  of  Kiccratus, 
and  Autocles  son  of  Tolma»us.  This  then  was  the  armistico 
which  was  concluded;  and  during  it  they  were  throughout 
holding  conferences  for  a  more  general  treaty. 

120.  About  the  timo  at  which  they  were  thus  going  back* 
ward  and  forward  to  each  other,  Scione,  a  town  in  Pallenc, 
revolted  from  the  Athenians  to  Brosidas.  Now  these  Scio- 
nseans  say  that  they  are  Pallcncuns  from  the  Pelopoiinese,  ami 
that  their  first  founders,  while  on  their  voyage  from  Troy, 
were  carried  to  this  place  by  the  storm  which  the  Achaean* 
experienced,  and  there  took  up  their  alnxle.  On  their  re- 
volting, Brasidos  crossed  over  to  Scione  by  night,  with  a 
friendly  trireme  sailing  ahead  of  him,  and  himself  following 
at  some  distance  in  a  skitf;  that  in  case  of  his  falling  in  with 
any  vessel  larger  than  the  skiff,  the  trireme  might  come  to 
his  aid ;  while  if  another  trireme  of  equal  force  came  against 
them,  he  thought  that  it  would  not  turn  upon  the  smaller 
vessel,  but  upon  the  ship,  and  in  tho  mean  time  ho  should 
make  his  escape.  Having  thus  crossed  over,  and  convened  nu 
assembly  of  tlio  Sciomunns,  he  spoke  to  the  same  effect  as  at 
Acanthus  and  Torone:  and  told  them,  moreover,  that  they 
were  most  deserving  of  praise,  inasmuch  as,  though  PallcnO 
within  the  isthmus  was  cut  off  from  succors  by  laud  through 


the  Athenians  occupying  Potidoen,  and  they  wero  virtually 
nothing  else  but  islanders,  they  had  of  their  own  accord  joiued 
the  banner  of  liberty,  ami  had  not  through  cowardice  waited 


nothing  else  but  islanders,  they  had  of  their  own  accord  joiued 
the  banner  of  liberty,  ami  had  not  through  cowardice  waited 
for  compulsion  to  bo  applied  to  them,  in  tho  case  of  what  was 
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manifestly  for  their  own  advantage.  That  this  was  a  proof 
that  they  would  also  enduro  like  men  any  other  even  of  the 
greatest  perils,  if  [by  their  so  doing]  their  affairs  should  bo 
arranged  to  their  satisfaction ;  in  short,  that  ho  should  con- 
sider them  as  truly  tho  most  faithful  allies  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  show  them  all  other  proofs  of  his  respect 

121.  Tho  Scionicans  wcro  elated  bv  his  language,  and  all 
alike  taking  courage,  even  those  who  before  were  not  pleased 
with  tho  business,  resolved  to  carry  on  tho  war  with  spirit ; 
and  both  received  Brasidas  with  other  marks  of  honor,  and 
publicly  crowned  him  with  a  crown  of  gold,  as  tho  liberator, 
of  Greece ;  while  individually  they  decked  him  with  garlands, 
and  thronged  to  him  as  to  a  victorious  athlete.  At  that  time, 
after  leaving  them  some  guards,  ho  crossed  over  again,  and 
not  long  after  sent  them  over  a  larger  forco ;  as  he  wished,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  to  mafcc  an  attempt  on  Mendo  and  Poti- 
daca,  thinking  that  tho  Athenians  would  como  to  their  relief, 
as  though  it  wcro  an  island,  and  desiring  to  bo  beforehand 
with  them.  Ho  was  carrying  on  also  somo  communications 
with  thoso  towns,  with  a  view  to  their  being  betrayed  to  him. 
And  thus  ho  was  meditating  nn  attack  on  these  places. 

122.  But  in  tho  mean  timo  there  came  to  him  in  a  trireme  tho 
commissioners,  who  wcro  carrying  round  intelligence  of  tho  ar- 
mistice, Aristonymus  on  tho  sido  of  tho  Athenians,  and  Athe* 
nicus  on  that  of  tho  Lacedaemonian*.  So  tho  troops  crossed  over 
again  to  Torone ;  while  they  informed  Brasidas  of  tho  truce, 
and  all  tho  allies  of  tho  Lacedaemonians  Thracewnrd  assented 
to  what  had  been  done.  Now  Aristonymus  allowed  all  tho 
other  cases ;  but  finding,  on  a  calculation  of  the  days,  that  tho 
Scionaeans  had  revolted  after  tho  date  of  tho  corfvontion,he  said 
that  they  would  not  bo  included  in  it  But  Brasidas  earnestly 
contended,  on  tho  other  hand,  that  they  had  revolted  before 
the  trace  was  made,  and  refused  to  givo  tho  town  up.  So 
when  Aristonymus  reported  their  caso  at  Athens,  the  pcoplo 
wefe  immediately  prepared  to  send  an  expedition  against 
Scione,  But  tho  Lacedaemonians  sent  envoys  and  told  them 
that  they  would  bo  violating  the  truce ;  and  laid  claim  to  tho 
town,  in  reliance  on  tho  statement  of  Brasidas;  offering,  at 
the  same  time,  to  let  tho  question  bo  decided  by  arbitration. 

.The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  arbi- 
tration,  but  to  send  the  expedition  as  quickly  as  possible;  bo- 
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ing  enraged  to  think  that  even  the  inhabitant*  of  the  island* 
now  presumed  to  revolt  from  them,  trusting  in  the  power  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  by  land,  whioh  could  not  help  them.  And 
indeed  the  truth  of  the  question  respecting  the  revolt  was,  rather 
us  the  Athenians  maintained ;  for  the  Scionsana  revolted  two 
days  after  the  truce  was  signed.  Accordingly,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Cleon,  they  at  once  passed  a  decree  that  they  should 
reduce  the  Sciomcans,  and  put  them  to  death ;  and  so,  whilo 
they  remained  ouiot  from  other  undertakings,  they  were  en- 
gaged in  prepanug  for  this, 

123.  In  the  mean  time,  Mendo  revolted  from  them,  a  town 
in  Pallcne,  and  a  colouy  of  tho .  Eretrians.  lirasidas  received 
them,  not  thinking  that  ho  was  doing  wrong,  because  they 
had  clearly  come  over  to  him  during  tho  armistice :  for  in 
some  poiuts  ho  himself  also  charged  tho  Athenians  with  in- 
fringing tho  truce.  And  for  this  reason  the  Mcndoeans  were 
the  moro  emboldened,  seeing  the  feelings  of  ttrasidas  warmly 
disposed  toward  them,  and  inferring  as  much  from  tho  caso 
of  Scione,  since  ho  would  not  give  it  up ;  and  at  the  same 
timo  because  thoso  of  thorn  who  contrived  the  revolt  were  a 
small  party,  and  siuco  thinking  of  it  on  that  occasion,  had 
never  let  it  rest  afterward,  but  wero  afraid  of  conviction  for 
themselves,  and  forced  tho  majority  to  it  against  their  inclina- 
tion. Tho  Athenians,  immediately  {tearing  of  it,  wero  still 
far  more  enraged,  and  made  their  preparations  against  both 
tho  towns.  And  liroaidas,  expecting  their  attack,  conveyed 
away  to  Olynthus  in  Chalcidico  tho  women  and  children  of 
tho  Scionaenns  and  Mt*iida»ans,  and  sent  over  to  them  five 
hundred  Peloponncsian  heavy-armed  and  three  hundred  Chal- 
cidian  torgeteers,  with  Polydamidos  in  command  of  them  all. 
And  so  they  joined  in  making  their  preparations,  believing 
that  tho  Athenians  would  rjuickly  bo  with  them. 

124.  Urasidos  and  Perdiccas  mean  whilo  made-  an  expedi- 
tion together  tho  second  time  into  Lyncus,  against  Arrhibxus;. 
taking  with  them,  tho  latter,  the  forces  of  the  Macedonians 
under  his  dominion,  and  somo  heavy-armed  troops  of  tho 
Greeks  living  among  thorn ;  the  former,  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  Peloponnesirins  whom  ho  had  still  left,  the  Chalcidian*, 
Acanthiaus,  and  of  tho  rest  according  to  their  respective 
strength.  In  all,  tho  heavy-armed  Greeks  amounted  to  about 
threo  thousand  ;  all  tho  cavalry  of  the  Macedonians  with  tho 
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Chalcidians  went  with  thera,  amounting  to  nearly  a  thousand, 
and  a  largo  nniltitudo  of  tho  barbarians  beside*.  Having 
invaded  tiro  country  of  Arrhibrcua,  and  finding  tho  Lynccs- 
tians  eucauipcd  in  tho  field  against  them,  they  also  took  up  a 
jiosition  op|Htsito  to  them.  Tho  infantry  occupying  a  hill  on 
each  Bide,  and  tho  space  between  being  a  plain,  the  horso  of 
both  armies,  in  tho  first  place,  galloped  down  into  it,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  cavalry  action.  Then  tho  Lyncostian  heavy-armed' 
having  advanced  first  from  their  hill  with  their  cavalry,  and 
being  ready  for  action,  Brasidas  and  Pcrdiccas  also,  in  their  • 
turn,  led  their  forces  against  them,  and  engaged  in  battle,  and 
routed  the  Lynccstians,  and  killed  many  of  them ;  but  tho  rest 
took  refuge  on  tho  heights,  and  there  remained  quiet.  After 
this,  having  erected  a  trophy,  thoy  waited  two  or  throe  days, 
in  expectation  of  the  Illyrians,  who  were  to  join  Pcrdiccas  as 
mercenaries*  Then  Perdiccas  wished  to  advance  against  tho 
villages  of  Arrhibauia,  and  not  to  sit  still ;  but  Brasidas  was 
anxious  for  Mcndc,  lest  if  the  Athenians  should  sail  against 
it  before  his  return,  it  should  meet  with  somo  disaster ;  and 
oa  the  Illyrians,  moreover,  had  not  joined  them,  ho  was  not 
eager  to  advance,  but  rather  to  retreat, 

125.  In  the  mean  time,  while  they  were  thus  at  variance, 
news  arrived  that  tho  Illyrians  had  actually  betrayed  Pcrdic- 
cas, and  joined  ArrhilMrus :  so  that  now  both  parties  thought 
it  best  to  retreat  through  their  fear  of  them,  at  they  were 
men  of  a  wrarliko  character ;  but  nothing  being  settled,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  quarrel,  as  to  when  they  should  march,  and 
night  coming  on,  tno  Macedonians  and  tho  multitude  of  tho 
barbarians  were  immediately  terrified  (as  great  armies  are 
iront  to  bo  panic-stricken  for  no  certain  cause) ;  and  thinking 
that  many  times  more  than  had  really  como  were  advancing 
against  them,  and  had  all  but  reached  them,  they  broke  into 
sudden  flight,  and  proceeded  homeward.  Perdiccas,  who  at 
first  was  not  aware  of  it,  was  compelled  by  them,  on  his  learn- 
ing it,  to  depart  before  seeing  Brasidas  (for  they  were  encamped 
at  a  great  distanco  from  each  other).  In  the  morning,  when 
Brasidas  saw  that  tho  Macedonians  nad  gone  before  him,  and 
that  die  Illyrians  and  Arrhibaus  were  on  the  point  of  attack* 
ing  him,  he,  on  his  side,  drew  his  hcavy-armod  together  into  I 

a  square,  and  taking  the  light-armed  multitude  into  tho  con- 
tor,  intended  to  retire.    And  he  appointed  his  youngest  man 
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to  dash  out!  on  whatever  point  they  might  charge  thorn ;  white 
ho'himaelf  with  three  hundred  picked  men  in  the  rear  intended         } 
during  the  retreat  to  face  about,  and  resist  the  first  of  the 
enemy  that  should  fall  upon  them.    Before  the  enemy  came         ; 
near,  ho  addressed  his  men,  as  well  as  the  short  time  allowed         ; 
him,  with  the  following  exhortation :  [ 

126.  **  Men  of  tho  Pclopouneso,  if  I  did  not  suspect  that  I 
in  cousequeucc  of  your  being  left  alone,  and  because  your  j 
assailants  are  barbarians,  and  there  aro  many  of  them,  you  \ 
were  thrown  into  consternation,  I  should  not  have  given  you,  \ 
ns  I  do,  information  at  tho  same  time  as  encouragement  But  j 
as  it  is,  with  respect  to  the  desertion  of  our  friends,  and  the  J 
superior  numbers  of  our  adversaries,  I  will  endeavor,  by  a  \ 

brief  admonition  and  advice,  to  convince  you  of  what  is  most         \ 
important  for  you.    For  it  is  your  proper  character  to  be  brave  j 

iu  warliko  operations,  not  from  the  presence  of  allies  in  each  j 

case,  but  from  your  own  native  valor ;  and  to  fear  no  number 
of   your  enemies   whatever:    sinco  neither  are  the  govern-  • 

incuts  from  which  you  come  of  such  a  character1 — govern- 
ments iu  which  tho  many  do  not  rule  the  few,  but  rather  tho 
smaller  number  tho  greater,  having  acquired  their  power  by 
no  other  means  than  by  being  victorious  iu  battle.  But  with 
regard  to  barbarians,  of  whom  you  are  now  afraid  through 
inexperience,  you  ought  to  know,  both  from  the  contest  you 
have  already  had  with  those  of  them  who  are  Macedonians,  and 
from  what  I  myself  conjecture,  and  indeed  have  ascertained 
from  hearsay,  that  they  will  not  prove  formidable.  For  with 
regard  to  such  poiuU  in  an  enemy  as  have  an  appearance  of 
streugth,  while  they  are  in  reality  weak,  when  correct  informn- 

1  I  venturo  to  differ  from  all  tho  editors  whose  opinion  I  generally  fol- 
low, in  thinking  that  there  is  no  need  to  consider  uu  as  carelessly  intro- 
duced hero,  either  by  Thueydides  himself,  or  by  his  copyists.  Tho  perfect 
Agreement  of  all  tho  MSS.  in  retaining  it  renders  the  latter  supposition 
exceedingly  improbable ;  and  though  our  author  is  doubtless  sometimes 
careless,  there  is  no  reason  for  ussumiug  that  ho  was  so  iu  this  passage, 
if  his  words  can  bo  explained  on  any  other  view  of  them.  And  such,  I 
think,  is  tho  case,  if  tho  relativo  clause  be  taken  as  more  particularly  re- 
ferring to  rohrciuv,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  explanatory  of  rtnuvrwr. 
Tho  meaning  of  the  latter  word  will  then  bo  "  of  such  a  character  as  to 
warrant  your  entertaining  uny  such  fear  of  superior  numbers."  When 
tho  passage-  is  read  with  tho  stress  on  iw/.treiuv,  which  its  prominent 
]»osition  necms  to  requiro,  I  can  not  but  think  that  this  interpretation 
will  appear  most  natural. 
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tion  it  gained  refuting  them,  it  rather  gives  confidence  to  those 
who  resist  them :  whereas  in  the  case  of  those  who  havo  any 
solid  advantage,  men  would  meet  them  the  more  boldly  from 
having  no  previous  acquaintance  with  them.  Now  these  men 
present  indeed  a  demonstration  fearful  to  such  as  are  unac- 
quainted with  them :  for  they  are  formidable  in  their  num- 
bers which  meet  the  eye,  and  intolerable  from  the  loudness  of  w 

-  their  shouting ;  and  the  brandishing  of  their  weapons  in  tho 
air  has  a  look  of  threatening,  Hut  to  thoso  who  stand  their 
ground  against  them,  they  are  not  what  they  seem ;  for  they 
have  no  definito  order,  so  as  to  bo  ashamed  of  leaving  any 
particular  position,  when  hard  pressed ;  and  their  retreat  and 
attack  being  considered  equally  honorable  puts  their  courage . 
al*o  beyond   tho   reach    of  proof;    whilo    their  independent 

*  mode  ot  fighting  would  iriost  frequently  afford  a  man  a  pretext 
for  saving  himself  with  a  fair  show.  And  so  they  consider 
the  probability  of  their  frightening  you  without  any  danger 
to  themselves  a  surer  game  than  meeting  you  hand  to  hand ; 
else  they  would  havo  adopted  that  method  instead  of  their 
present  one.  And  in  this  way  you  clearly  see,  that  all 
that  was  previously  tcrriblo  in  them,  is  but  little  in  reality, 
though  to  tho  eyo  and  to  tho  car  very  urgent.  If,  therefore, 
you  stand  firm  against  its  approach,  and  when  you  havo  an 
opportunity,  again  retiro  in  good  order,  and  in  your  ranks 
you  will  tho  sooner  reach  a  place  of  safety ;  and  will  know  in 
future  that  to  thoso  who  sustain  their  first  attack,  such  rab- 
bles only  make  a  vaunting  demonstration,  by  threatening  at  a 
distance ;  but  in  tho  case  of  thoso  who  yield  to  them,  they  aro 
quick  in  displaying  their  courage  in  pursuit,  when  they  can  do 
it  with  security.*1 

127.  In  this  way  did  Brasidas  exhort  them,  and  began  to 
lead  off  his  forces.  When  tho  barbarians  saw  it,  they  pressed 
on  him  with  much  shouting  and .  uproar,  thinking  that  ho  waa 
flying,  and  beipg  determined  to  overtako  and  eut  him  off.1 
Then, .  when  the  reserve  companies  met  them,  at  whatever 
point  they  charged ;  and  Brasidas  himself  with  his  picked 
men  withstood  the  pressure,  and  tliey  had,  contrary  to  their 
expectation,  resisted  their  first  rash,  and,  after  that,  received 

1  Nflpfoavrer  teems  to  be  used  hore  in  a  different  sense  with  reference 
to  the  two  infinitives  which  follow  it  For  its  meaning  with  the  latter, 
compart  ehap.  80,  2,  ©W  UffafJ)  r}»  ntvdtpla*  wp/(i#  iwi+ipttv. 
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and  repelled  them  when  they  carao.on,  but  retired  themselves, 
when  the  enomy  withdrew:  then  indeed  the  main  body  of 
the  barbarians  ceased  attacking  the  Greeks  with  Brandos  in 
the  open  country ;  and  having  left  a  portion  of  their  forces  to 
follow  and  •  harass  them,  the  rest  advanced  at  a  run  against 
the  flying  Macedonians,  cutting  down  such  as  they  tell  in 
with;  and  got  in  time  to  pro-occupy  the  narrow  pass  which 
runs  between  two  hills,  into  the  country  of  Arrhibjeus,  know- 
ing that  there  was  no  other  way  of  retreat  for  Brasidas,  And 
when  ho  was  coining  to  just  where  the  road  now  became 
impassable,  tiny  proceeded  to9  surround  him,  with  a  view  to 
cutting  him  oft 

128.  He,  on  perceiving  it,  gavo  orders  to  his  band  of  three 
hundred  to  advance  at  a  run  to  that  one  of  the  hills  which 
he  thought  they  might  take  more  easily,  as  quickly  as  each  ' 
man  could,  without  observing  any  order ;  and  to  endeavor  to 
dislodge  from  H  the  barbarians  who  were  already  upon  it, 
before  their  main  force  that  was  surrounding  him  should 
join  them  there.  Accordingly,  they  charged,  and  overpowered 
the  party  on  the  hill,  aitd  the  main  force  of  the  Greeks  now 
advanced  more  easily  up  to  it ;  for  the  barbarians  were  fright- 
ened on  finding  their  men  on  that  side  dislodged  from  the 
height,  and  no  longer  followed  the  main  body,  considering 
Ihnt  they  were  now  on  the  borders,  and  had  escaped  them. 
When  Brasidas  had  thus  reached  the  heights,  he  proceeded  with 
greater  safety,  and  arrived  the  same  day  at  Arnissa,  the  first 
town  in  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas.  And  as  the  soldiers  were 
enraged  at  the  Macedonians  having  retreated  beforo  them, 
whatever  yokes  of  oxen  belonging  to  them  they  fell  in  with  on 
the  road,  or  whatever  baggage  that  had  dropped  oft*  (as  was 
likely  to  hap|>en  in  c&*c  of  a  retreat  by  night,  and  under  an 
alarm),  on  their  own  authority  they  uuyok«*d  and  cut  down  the 
cattle,  and  appropriated  the  baggage.  From  this  time  Per- 
diccas  first  regarded  Brasidas  as  an  enemy,  and  cherished  in 
future  a  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  was  not,  indeed, 
congenial  with  his  feelings,  becauso  of  his  aversion  for  the 
Athcuians;  but  ho  departed  from  his  natural  interests,  and 
was  contriving  in  what  way  he  might  soonest  como  to  terms 
with  the  Athenians,  and  be  rid  of  the  Pcloponnesiaus. 

120.  On  his  return  from  Macedonia,  Brasidas  found  the 
Athenians  already  in  ]H>sse8!iion  of  Meude ;  and  reinaiuing  quiet 
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quiet  there,  though  ho  considered  himself  unable  to  crow  over 
into  Pallenc,  and  assist  it,  ho  kept  watch  over  Torone. 
Tor  nbout  tlio  same  time  as  the  campaign  in  Lyncus,  tho 
Atlienians  sent  tho  expedition  against  Mctido  and  Kcione,  ns 
they  wcro  prc)tariiig  to  do,  with  filly  ship*,  ten  of  which  were 
Churns,  and  ouo  thousand  heavy-armed  of  their  own,  six 
hundred  bowmen,  ono  thousand  Tliracinn  mercenaries,  ami 
others  of  their  allies  from  that  country  serving  as  targcteers, 
under  tho  command  of  Nieias  son  of  Niccratus,  and  Nicos- 
tratus  son  of  Diitrcphcs.  After  o«lvancing  from  Potidrca  with 
th«*ir  ships,  they  eamo  to  land  opposite  tho  temiilo  of  Neptune, 
and  proceeded  against  tho  Mondxans.  They,  t»otli  themselves 
and  three  hundred  Scionrcnns  who  had  coino  to  their  aid,  and 
tho  Peloponnesian  auxiliaries,  seven  hundred  heavy-armed  in 

<  all,  with  Polydamidas  their  commander,  wcro  cm!nmnod  out* 

side  tho  city  on  n  strong  hill.  Nieias,  with  ono  hundred  and 
twenty  Methonamn  light-armed,  sixty  picked  men  of  tho 
Athenian  heavy-armed,  and  all  tho  bowmen,  attempted  to 
como  at  them  by  a  path  running  up  tho  hill ;  but  being  wound- 
ed by  them,  was  unablo  to  forco  their  position :  while  Nicos- 
tratus,  with  all  tho  rest  of  the  army,  advancing  by  a  different 
approach,  and  from  a  moro  distant  ]>oint,  against  tho  hill, 
which  was  difficult  of  access,  was  beaten  back  in  utter  confu- 
sion, and  tho  wholo  forco  of  tho  Athenians  was  within  a  little 

i,  of  being  conquered.     For  that  i\a\%  then,  as  the  Mendaans 

•  nnd  their  allies  did  not  give  way,  tho  Athenians  retreated  and 
pitched  their  camp  *,  and  tho  Mcndarnns,  when  night  camo  on, 
returned  into  tho  town, 

;  130.  The  day  following,  tho  Athenians  soiled  round  to  tho 
sido  toward  Scione,  and  took  tho  suburb,  and  ravaged  tho 

i  land  tho  wholo  day,  no  ono  coming  out  against  them.    For 

I  indeed  there  was  some  op)x>sition  of  parties  in  tho  town ;  and 

t  the  three  hundred  of  the  Scionrcans,  on  tho  approach  of  night, 

\  returned  home,    Tho  next  dny  Nieias  advanced  with  half  tho 

}  forces  to  tho  borders  of  tho  Scionncans,  and  laid  wasto  the  land, 

•*!  while  Nicostratus  with  tho  remainder  ant  down   before  tho 

*  town,  near  tho  upper  gates,  by  tho  way  they  go  to  Potktaa. 
1  Tliere  Polydamidas  fas  tho  arms  of  tho  Mendcans  and  their 
1  auxiliaries  happened  to  bo  piled  in  that  quarter)  began  to 
i  draw  them  up  for  battle,  and  exhorted  the  Mendeant  to  march 
|  out  against  the  enemy.    One  of  the  popular  faction  replying 
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to  him,  in  tho  spirit  of  part;,  that  they  would  not  go  out, 
and  did  not  want  a  war,  and,  when  he  had  thus  rentied,  being 
dragged  to  him  by  tho  baud,  and  roughly  treated,  the  com- 
mous  immediately  took  up  their  anna,  and  advanced  in  a 
great  rage  agaiust  tho  Pcloiioiiiiosinn*,  and  those  who  had 
joiuod  them  in  opposition  to  themselves.  Having  thus  fallen 
upon  them,  they  routed  them,  in  conscqueueo  both  of  tho 
ftuddeunes*  of  tno  chargo,  and  of  their  alarm  at  the  gates 
being  opened  to  tho  Athenians;  for  they  imagined  that  the 
nttuck  Lad  been  made  in  consequenco  of  some  agreement 
with  them.  They  then,  as  many  as  were  not  immediately 
killed,  took  refugo  in  tho  citadel,  which  was  before  held  by  them- 
selves ;  whilo  the  Athenians  (for  by  this  timo  Nieias  also  had 
returned  nud  was  close  to  the  town)  rushed  with  all  their  forces 
into  Mcnde,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  thrown  open  its  gates  to 
them  on  the  ground  of  any  convention,  and  sacked  it  as  though 
they  had  taken  it  by  storm;  tho  generals  with  difficulty  tc- 
straining  them  from  even  butcheriug  tho  inhabitants.  After- 
ward they  told  tho  Mcndamns  to  retain  their  civil  rights  ns 
usual,  after  having  tried  among  themselves  whomever  they 
considered  to  have  been  tho  originators  of  tho  revolt :  but  the 
party  in  the  citadel  they  cut  oil'  by  a  wall  down  to  tho  k>:i  on 
each  side,  an  J  stationed  troops  to  keep  guard  over  them. 
When  they  had  thus  got  possession  of  Mcnde,  they  proceeded 
against  Scioue. 

131.  Tho  inhabitants  of  that  town,  both  themselves  and  the 
Pcioponuesiaiis,  marched  out  to  op|»oso  them,  aud  were  posted 
on  a  strong  hill  before  tho  city,  without  tho  occupation  of 
which  by  the  enemy  there  was  no  possibility  of  investing 
them.  So  tho  Atheuians  attacked  it  vigorously,  and  having 
driven  off  by  their  charge  thoso  who  were  upon  it,  pitched  their 
camp,  and  after  erecting  a  trophy,  prepared  for  the  circuni- 
vallation  of  tlm  phice.  Not  long  after,  while  they  were  now 
engaged  in  tho  work,  tho  auxiliaries  who  were  being  besieged 
in  the  citadel  of  Mende  having,  during  the  night,  driven  in 
tho  guard  by  tho  Fen-aide,  arrived  at  Sciono ;  and  most  of  them 
escaping  through  tho  troops  cncam]>cd  before  it,  threw  them- 
selves into  tho  place. 

132.  While  Scione  was  invested,  Perdiecas  sent  a  herald  to 
tho  Athenian  generals,  and  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the 
Athenians,  through  his  hatred  of  lirosidas  in  consequenco  of 
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tho  retreat  from  Lyncus;  having  begun  to  negotiate  for  it 
from  that  very  time.  Ami,  as  Isagoraa  tho  Lnccdwmouian  then 
happened  fe  be  on  tho  point  of  taking  an  army  by  land  to  join 
Itroxidas,  Fcrdiccas,  partly  beenuso  Nicias  advised  liim,  smco 
ho  had  come  to  term*  with  tho  Athenians,  to  givo  them  somo 
clear  proof  of  his  being  a  firm  friend ;  and  partly  liecauso 
ho  himself  wished  tho  Lacedaemonians  never  again  to  go  to 
his  territories ;  won  over  to  his  views  his  friends  in  Thossaly, 
(for  ho  was  always  intimate  with  tho  principal  men),  and 
stopped  tho  army  and  its  equipments,  so  that  they  did  not 
even  try  tho  mind  of  tho  Thcssalians  on  tho  subject.  Is- 
ngoras,  however,  Ameinias,  and  Aristeus,  themselves  camo  to 
lirasidas,  being  commissioned  by  tho  Lacedaemonians  to  in- 
spect tho  state  of  affairs;  and  took  from  Sparta,  iri  oppo- 
Kition  to  tho  spirit  of  their  laws,  some  of  their  young  men, 
with  a  view  to  np|K>inting  them  to  the  command  in  the  cities, 
instead  of  intrusting  it  to  any  that  might  happen  to  bo  thero 
nt  present  Accordingly,  he  appointed  Clcandas  son  of  Clc- 
^  onynius  to  the  command  in  Amphipolis,  and  Pasitolidas,  son  of 

1  llegcsander  in  Torone. 

133.  Tho  same  summer,  tho  Thcbans  dismantled  tho  wall  of 

tho  Thespians,  on  a  charge  of  their  favoring  tho  Athenians ; 

,  having  always  wished  to  do  it,  but  finding  it  more  easy  at 

that  time,  since  all  tho  flower  of  their  population  had  fallen 

in  the  battle  against  the  Athenians.     Tho  tcmplo  of  Juno  at 

j  Argos  was  also  burned  down  that  samo  summer,  in   conse- 

\  quenco  of  ChryMs  tho  priestess  having  placed  a  lighted  torch 

\  near  tho  garlands,  and  fallen  asleep  after  it;  so  that  they  all 

i  caught  fire,  and  wore  in  a  flame  More  she  perceived  it    tihry- 

;  ws  immediately,  tho  samo  night,  fle<l  to  Phlius,  in  her  fear  of 

t  tho  Argivos;  who,  according  to  the  law  laid  down  on  tho  sub- 

|  jec^  appointed   another  priestess,  by  namo  Phaeinis.    Tho 

2  priesthood  of  Chrysis,  at  tho  timo  she  fled,  embraced  eight 

*  years  of  this  war,  and  to  tho  middle  of  tho  ninth.  And  now, 
5  toward  tho  close  of  tho  summer,  Bciono  was  entirely  invested ; 
|  and  tho  Athenians,  having  left'  a  garrison  to  keep  watch  over 

*  it,  returned  with  tho  rest  of  their  army. 

\  134.  The  following  winter,  tho  Athenians  and  Lacedscmo- 

)  nians  remained  quiet,  in  conaequenco  of  tho  armistice ;  but 

;  the  Mantineans  and  Tcgeana,  with  tho  allies  on  both  aides, 

I  fought  a  battle  at  Laodicmm,  in  tho  district  of  Oresthis,  and 

i 
J 


I 
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the  victory  was  doubtful ;  for  each  tide  having  put  to  flight 
one  of  the  enemy's  wings  which  was  opposed  to  them,  they 
both  erected  trophies,  and  sent  spoils  to  Delp^  Though, 
however,  many  had  fallen  ou  each  side,  and  tlto  battle  was 
undecisivei  and  night  interrupted  the  action,  the  Tegeans  bi* 
vouaced  on  the  field,  and  erected  a  trophy  immediately; 
whereas  the  Mantineans  withdrew  to  Bucolion,  and  erected 
their  counter-trophy  afterward. 

135.  Toward  the  end  of  the  same  winter,  and  when  it 
was  now  approaching  to  spring,  Brasidas  also  made  an  at* 
tempt  on  Potidaen.  For  he  went  thither  by  night,  and  planted 
a  ladder  against  the  wall,  and  so  far  escaped  observation ;  tho 
ladder  having  been  planted  just  in  tho  interval  when  tho 
bell  had  been  passed  round,1  before  the  man  who  parsed  it  re- 
turned to  that  side.  Afterward,  however,  on  their  immedi- 
ately perceiving  it,  before  his  troops  camo  up  to  the  i>1ace, 
he  led  them  back  again  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  did  not 
wait  for  tho  day  to  break.  And  so  the  winter  ended,  and 
the  ninth  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thucydides  wrote  tho 
history. 

1  Respecting  tliis  expedient  for  securing  the  vigilance  of  Woops  on 
guard,  see  Arnold's  note. 
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1.  Tiie  following  summer,  the  tmco  for  a  year  continued 
till  tho  Pythian  guinea,1  and  (hen  ended.  During  tho  suspension 
of  arms,  tho  Athenians  cx|>clled  the.  Dclians  from  their  island, 
thinking  that  ihey  had  been  coiisecrntcd  when  in  a  stato  of 
impurity  from  some  crimo  of  ancient  date ;  and,  moreover,  that 
this  hail  been  tho  deficiency  in  their  former  purification  of  it ; 
in  which  cuso  I  have  beforo  explained  that  they  considered 
themselves  to  have  performed  it  rightly  by  taking  up  tho  cof- 
fins of  tho  dead.  Tho  Dclians  found  a  residence  at  Atramyt- 
tium  in  Asia,  given  to  them  by  rharnnccs,  as  each  of  them 
arrived  there. 

2.  After  the  armistice  had  expired,  Cloon,  having  persuaded 
(he  Athenians  to  tho  measure,  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Thracc-wnrd  towns,  with  twelve  hundred  heavy-armed,  and 
three  hundred  cavalry  of  tho  Athenians,  a  larger  force  of  tho 

1  For  the  arguments  with  which  Arnold  establishes,  os  I  think,  this 
Interpretation  of  the  passage,  seo  his  Appendix.  All  the  later  German 
editors,  adopt,  with  little  or  no  variety,  tho  view  or  Hcilmann,  Bockh, 
and  others,  who  supposo  it  to  mean,  that  "  in  tho  following  summer  tho 
trueo  was  broken,  and  war  roncwed  until  tho  timo  of  tho  Pythian  games." 
In  addition  to  what  Arnold  has  observed  respecting  tho  unsuitabloness 
of  tho  pluperfect  tenso  to  such  a  modo  of  interpretation,  it  may  bo  re* 
marked  that  Thucydides  applies  tho  term  ri)p  Urxnpiav  to  the  year's 
truce  in  tho  last  chapter  but  ono  of  tho  preceding  book;  and  therefore  it 
is  much  more  natural  that  the  samo  armistieo  should  bo  intended  by  tho 
samo  tonn  in  this  and  tho  following  chapters.  It  seems  evident  too  that 
there  is  an  opposition  expressed  by  tho  firv  hero  and  the  M  in  tho  first 
line  of  tho  next  chapter— tho  ono  sentence  stating  how  long  the  trace 
continued,  vi&,  until  tho  Pythian  games,  and  tho  other,  what  military 
measure  was  first  executed  alter  its  expiration ;  whilo  the  chief  event 
which  occurred  during  its  continuance  is  mentioned  parenthetically  be* 
twee*  the  two.  Nor,  again,  does  it  seem  at  all  like  tho  stylo  of  Thucy- 
dides to  alrado  to  cursorily,  and  by  anticipation,  to  tho  Pythian  games, 
at  the  cause  which  nut  a  final  stop  to  hostilities,  and  to  make  no  aubte* 
auent  mention  of  them  at  all  In  what  would  be  the  natural  place  for 
doing  so ;  but  to  lead  hit  readers  to  conclude  that  the  proposals  for  peace 
originated  solely  in  the  difficulties  of  both  tho  great  belligerent  powers, 
and  their  natural  anxiety  to  be  released  from  thorn ;  which  Is  tho  turn 
and  substance  of  hit  history  from  chapters  13  to  17. 
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allies,  and  thirty  ships.  After  landing  in  the  first  place  at 
Scione,  which  was  still  being  besieged,  and  taking  theuoo  some 
heavy-armed  from  tho  garrison,  he  soiled  into  the  |*>rt  of  the 
Colophonians,  belonging  to  the  Toronaians,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  city.  Thence,  having  learned  from  do- 
serters  both  that  Brasidas  was  not  in  Torone,  and  that  those 
who  were  in  it  were  not  strong  enough  to  give  him  battle, 
with  his  land  forces  he  inarched  against  tho  city,  while  ho  sent 
ten  ships  to  sail  round  into  tho  harbor.  First,  then,  ho  camo 
to  the  fortifications  which  Brasidas  hod  raised  anew  rouud 
the  city,  from  a  wish  to  include  the  suburb,  and  so  by  takiug 
down  a  part  of  tho  original  wall  had  made  it  0110  city. 

3.  Pasitelidas,  tho  Lacedemonian  commander,  and  tho  gar- 
rison that  was  there,  went  to  tho  defense  of  tho  fortifications, 
and  tried  to  resist  tho  assault  of  tho  Athenians.  When  they 
were  being  driven  in,  and  tho  ships  that  had  been  sent  round 
were  at  tho  samo  time  sailing  into  tho  hnrltor,  Pasitelidas, 
fearing  that  the  ships  might  find  tho  city  deserted  by  its  de- 
fenders before  he  could  reach  it,  and  that  if  tho  fortifications 
were  carried  ho.  might  tie  made  prisoner  in  thein,  left 
them,  and  ran  into  tho  city.  But  tho  Athenians  from  tho 
ships  had  had  time  to  take  Torone,  and  their  laud  forces,  rush- 
ing after  him,  on  tho  very  first  assault  burst  in  with  him 
through  the  jwirt  of  the  old  wall  that  had  liecn  removed.  And 
thus  some  of  tho  Peloponnesinns  and  Toronaans  they  slew 
immediately  in  close  combat,  aud  others  they  took  alive,  with 
Positelidas  tho  commander.  Now  Brasidas  was  coming  to  tho 
relief  of  Torouo  ;  but  hearing  of  its  capture  while  on  his  way, 
ho  wont  back  again,  having  lieen  but  forty  stades  short  of 
arriving  in  time.  Clcon  and  the  Athenians  erected  two  tro- 
phies, ono  by  tho  harbor,  tho  other  near  tho  fortifications; 
and  sold  into  slavery  the  women  and  children  of  tho  Torona> 
nns,  whilo  tho  men  themselves,  with  tho  Peloponnesians,  and 
whatever  Chalcidians  there  were  besides,  seven  hundred  in 
all,  they  sent  off  to  Athens ;  whence  some  of  them  afterward 
were  dismissed,  on  conclusion  of  i>eace,  whilo  others  were  re- 
covered by  tho  Olynthians,  through  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
About  the  samo  time,  too,  tho  Bceotians  took  by  treachery 
Panactum,  a  fortress  of  tho  Athenians  on  tho  borders.  Cleon, 
after  establishing  a  garrison  in  Torone,  weighed  anchor,  and 
sailed  round  Athos  on  his  way  to  Amphipolis. 
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4.  About  this  same  time,  Fhjeax,  son  of  Erasistratus,  with 
tVo  colleague*,  being  commissioned  by  the  Athenians  sailed 
with  two  ships  as  embassador  to  Italy  and  Sicily.  For  on 
the  departure  of  the  Athenians  from  Sicily  after  the  pacifica- 
tion, tlio  Leontines  had  enrolled  a  large  number  of  new  cit- 
izens, and  tho  commons  were  thinking  of  dividing  the  land* 
When  tho  aristocratic*!  party  were  awarp  of  it,  they  called  in 
tho  Syracusnns,  and  expelled  tho  commons;  who  wandered 
about  as  they  severally  happened;  while  the  nobles  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  tho  Syracu*ans,  and  having  aban- 
doned and  laid  waste  their  own  city,  lived  at  Syracuso  with 
tho  enjoyment  of  the  franchise.  Afterward  some  of  them,  in 
consequence  of  not  being  pleased,  withdrew  from  Syracuse, 
and  occupied  a  quarter  of  tho  city  of  Lcontini,  called  rhocecB, 
and  Dricinnijc,  which  was  a  stronghold  in  tho  Leontine  coun- 
try. There  tho  majority  of  the  popular  party  who  had  been 
expelled,  came  to  them,  and  having  thus  established  them- 
selves, they  carried  on  tho  war  from  tho  fortifications.  Tho 
Athenians,  hearing  this,  dispatched  Fhrcax,  to  try  if  by  any 
means  they  might  persuade  the  allies  they  had  there,  and  tho 
Test  of  the  Sicilians  if  they  could,  to  join  in  attacking  tho 
Syracusans,  on  the  strength  of  their  gaining  such  additional 

1  tower,  and  thus  might  save  tho  commons  {of  Lcontini.  So 
'hacax  came,  and  prevailed  on  tho  Camarinrcans  and  Agri- 
gentincs ;  but  when  tho  question  was  settled  against  him  at 
(jcla,  ho  did  not  then  proceed  to  the  others,  as  ho  found  that 
fie  should  not  prevail  on  them ;  but  having  returned  through 
fho  country  of  tho  Sicels  to  Catana,  and  having  on  his  route 
also  visited  Hricinninc,  and  encouraged  its  inhabitants,  he  sailed 
back  again. 

5.  On  his  courso  to  Sicily  and  return  from  it,  he  also  com- 
municated with  certain  cities  in  Italy  on  tho  subject  of  friend* 
ship  with  the  Athenians.  lie  hkewiso  fell  in  with  the 
Locrian  settlers  banished  from  Mcssana,  who,  after  tho  pacifi- 
cation effected  by  tho  Sicilians,  when  tho  Messanians  wei* 
divided  into  factions,  and  one  of  them  had  invited  tho  Locri- 
ans to  their  aid,  had  been  sent  out  for  that  purpose ;  and  so 
Messana  came  into  the  hands  of  tho  Locrians  for  somo  time* 
Phisax  then,  having  fallen  in  with  these  men  on  their  way 
home,  did  them  no  harm,  as  proposals  had  been  made  tc  him 
by  the  Locrians  for  coming  to  terms  with  tho  Athenians. 
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For  tliey  were  the  only  people  of  tho  allies  who,  when  the 
Sicilians  were  reconciled  to  each  other,  did  not  make  peace 
with  the  Athenians :  nor  would  they  have  done  it  then,  had 
they  not  been  pressed  by  hostilities  with  the  Itomeans  and 
Melasana,  who  lived  on  tneir  borders,  and  were  a  colony  from 
them.  So  Plueax  returned,  and  arrived  at  Athens  some  timo 
after.  * 

0.  Now  when  Cleon,  at  tho  timo  we  Inst  mentioned  him, 
tailed  rouud  from  Torono  to  jjo  against  Araphipolis,  making 
Eion  the  base  of  his  operations,  ho  assaulted  Stagirus,  u 
colony  of  the  Audrians,  but  without  reducing  it ;  but  Galop- 
bus,  tho  Thatduu  colony,  ho  took  by  storm.  And  having  sent 
embassadors  to  Perdiccas,  that  ho  might  join  him  with  an  army 
according  to  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  and  others  into 
Thrace,  to  Polios,  tho  king  of  tho  Odomantiana,  who  was  to 
bring  as  many  Thracian  mercenaries  as  ho  could,  ho  himself 
'remained  quiet  in  Eion,  awaiting  their  arrival.  On  hearing 
this,  Brasidas,  on  his  side  also,  took  up  an  opposite  position  ou 
Cerdylium.  This  spot  is  in  tho  Argilian  country,  being  on 
tho  high  ground  on  tho  other  sido  of  the  river,  not  far  from  tho 
city  of  Amphi|>olis ;  aud  every  tiling  was  distinctly  seen  from 
it ;  so  •  that  Cleon  could  not  unobserved  by  him  set  out  with 
his  army ;  as  ho  e.\|>ected  him  to  do,  and  deapisiug  the  numbers 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  march  up  with  tho  forces  ho  had 
with  him  against  Amphipolis.  At  tho  same  timo  ho  was  get- 
ting ready  fifteen  hundred  Thracian  mercenaries,  and  was  call- 
ing all  tho  Edouians  to  his  aid,  both  targctecrs  and  cavalry ; 
and  ho  had  a  thousand  targetcers  of  tho  Myrciniaas  and  Chal- 
cidians,  in  addition  to  those  in  Ainphipolis.  All  his  heavy* 
armed  forco  too  was  mustered,  about  two.  thousand  in  number, 
and  threo  hundred  Grecian  horse.  With  fifteen  hundred  of 
these  Hrasidas  stationed  himself  on  Cerdylium,  while  the  rest 
wore  posted  with  Clearidas  in  Amphipolis. 

7.  Cleon  remained  quiet  for  some  time,  but  was  then  com- 
pelled to  do  what  Brasidas  had  expected.  For  his  soldiers 
being  annoyed  at  sitting  still,  and  reflecting,  with  regard  to 
'his  command, against  what  skill  and  daring  in  tho  enemy,  with 
what  ignorauco  and  cowardice  in  himself  it  would  be  held,  and 
how  unwillingly  they  had  accompanied  him  from  homo,  he  per- 
vcived  their  murmurs;  aud  not  wishing  them  to  bo  exasperated 
by  remaining  stationary  in  tho  same  place,  ho  broke  up  his 
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camp  and  led  them  forward.  And  he1  adopted  the  same  plnn 
as  ho  had  also  succeeded  with  at  Pylus,  and  therefore  felt  con- 
fident in  his  own  discernment.  For  that  any  one  would  como 
out  against  him  to  battle,  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  thought ; 
but  said  that  ho  was  going  up  rather  to  see  the  place,  and  was 
waiting  for  his  more  numerous  forces ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  victory  without  any  risk,  should  he  bo  compelled  to 
engage,  but  of  surrounding  the  city  on  all  rides,  and  so  taking 
it  by  storm.  Having  come,  therefore,  and  posted  his  army  on 
a  strong  hill  in  front  of  Amphipolis,  ho  himself  proceeded  to 
reconnoitcr  the  lake  formed  by  the  Strymon,  and  what  w&i 
the  position  of  the  city  on  tho  sido  of  Thrace.  lie  thought 
to  retire,  whenever  lie  pleased,  without  a  battle;  for  indeed 
there  was  neither  any  one  seen  on  the  wall,  nor  did  any  ono 
como  out  through  tho  gates,  but  they  were  all  closed :  so  that 
lie  even  considered  he  had  inado  a  mistake  in  not  having  como 
down  with  engines ;  for  ho  believed  that  in  that  caso  ho  might  . 
Itavo  taken  the  city. 

8.  Immediately  that  llrasidns  saw  the  Athenians  in  mo- 
tion, ho  too  went  down  from  Ordylium,  and  entered  Amphi- 
|»olis.  Now  for  any  regular  sally,  and  array  of  troops  against 
tho  Athenians,  he  mndo  none;  being  afraid  of  his  own  re-  . 
sources,  and  considering  them  inferior  to  tho  enemy ;  not  so 
much  in  numbers  (for  they  were  pretty  nearly  equal),  but  in 
character;  (for  it*  was  tho  flower  of  the  Athenian  force  that 
was  in  tho  field,  and  tho  l>est  of  tho  Lemnians  and  Im- 
brians ;)  but  ho  prepared  to  attack  them  by  means  of  a  strata- 
gem.   For  if  ho  showed  the  enemy  his  numbers,  and.  tho 

1  Or  r£  t(*>k<j  may  bo  understood,  as  by  Ilaack  and  Arnold,  "of  tho 
temper  and  habits  of  Clcon's  mind.**  But  tho  aorist  tonso  of  tho  verbs 
ixprjoaro,  Iniortvee,  ami  tXmotv  scorns  intended  to  refer  to  tho  singlo 
fact  of  his  having  adopted  a  particular  plan,  and  his  reasons  for  doing  it,  , 
rather  than  to  a  continued  stato  of  mind,  which  would  rather  take  the 
imperfect  And  the  following  description  of  that  plan,  ©6*  «r  N>  uo+aXtl 
— uAA'  ur  cvcAp  wtfH<tr*c  pit  alpt&uv  rjv  troXiv,  agrees,  as  closely  as 
tho  different  position  of  tho  parties  rendered  possible,  with  that  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  decisivo  battle  in  8phacteria,  which  were  made  by 
Demosthenes,  but  tho  credit  of  which  Cleon  would,  of  course,  assume  to 
himseht  Compare  especially  IV.  32.  3,  ©>«?  6>i  wXtiern  tropia  i  roic 
•  irofepfof  wavrnxMt*  mMAvptinMc,  koi  p)  ljutfi  npdc&n  aVrirufvyrat,' 
ciAV  dmfitohH  yiyvuvroi  t$  nXifdet,  *.  r.  A. 

«  literally,  "the  Athenian  force  that  was  In  tho  field  had  gone  forth 
pure?"  i.  e.,  free  from- all  such  things  as  might  have  marred  their  effl* 
tveticy :  jpeero/r  aaraftfivotr  ***(m(Vv,  as  he  expresses  it,  VI.  81.  8. 
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equipment  of  tho  troops  with  him,  whioh  was  such  as  neces- 
sity alone  dictated/  he  did  not  think  that  ho  should  conquer 
them  so  well  as  ho  should  without  their  seeing  his  forces  bo- 
forehand,  and  despising  them  on  sufficient  grounds.'  Having 
therefore  himself  nicked  out  a  hundred  and  fifty  heavy-armed, 
and  having  put  the  rest  uudcr  the  command  of  Clearidas,  ho 
purposed  inakiug  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Atheuians  before  they 
could  retire ;  us  ho  did  uot  think  that  ho  should  catch  them 
aprain  so  isolated,  if  onco  their  reinforcements  should  havo 
joiued  them.  Calling  therefore  all  his  soldiers  together,  and 
wishing  to  encourage  them  and  acquaint  them  with  his  design, 
he  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

0.  **  Men  of  tli2  Pcloponmse,  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  country  front  which  wo  uro  come,  namely,  that  through 
its  bravery  it  has  always  been  a  free  country,  and  that  you 
are  Dorians  about  to  cngngo  with  Ionian*,  to  whom  you  aro 
habitually  sujierior,  let  a  brief  declaration  suffice.  But  with 
regard  to  the  present  attack,  I  will  explain  in  what  way  I 
purpose  making  it ;  that  tho  fact  of  your  meeting  the  danger 
in  small  divisions,  and  not  in  one  body,  may  not  cause  a  want 
of  courage  by  an  appearance  of  weakness.  For  I  conjecture 
that  it  is  through  contempt  of  us,  and  their  not  expecting  any 
one  to  march  out  against  them  to  battle,  that  the  enemy  went 
up  to  their  present  position,  aud  are  now  thinking  nothing  of 
us,  while,  without  any  order,  they  are  engaged  in  looking 
about  them.  But  whoever  best  observes  such  mistakes  in  his 
opponents,  and  also  plans  his  attack  upou  them  with  regard 
to  his  own  power,1  not  so  much  iu  an  ojien  manner  and  in 

i  "  uiayKoiav  ovoav,]  i.  f.,  not  such  as  they  would  bavo  wished,  but 
such  as  they  could  get.  Compare  II.  70. 1,  Jpootof  ntyl  uvaynaiac,  and 
I.  Gl.  2,  ivfiftamv  dvaysaiav*  — Arnold, 

*  Or,  "  and  ceasing  to  despiso  them  on  insufficient  grounds."  For  tho 
different  explanations  of  this  strango  construction  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, see  Poppo's  note,  in  his  lost  edition ;  which  has  been  completed 
since  this  translation  was  commenced,  aud  will  bo  always  referred  to  in 
future,  unless  tho  larger  edition  is  expressly  mentioned.  The  position 
of  the  re  seems  to  show  that  Karatyxinyaruf,  as  well  as  irpouV>ct>f,  is  de- 
pendent upon  iiirv,  and  therefore  that  tho  ftt)  must  bo  considered  as  re- 
dundant Or  is  it  possible  that  it  could  have  been  carelessly  used  with  • 
a  double  force,  qualifying  at  onco  both  ciird  rot)  uvtoc  and  KaraftKW/Ofuf ; 
as  it  is  in  a  Fomcwlmt  similar  manner,  I.  40.  2  ? 

>  "t.  e.,  when  it  is  dcllcicnt  in  actual  strength,  making  up  for  it  by  art 
and  by  rapidity  of  movement"— -J  rao/cf. 
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regular  battle-array,  as  with  reference  to  his  present  advantage, 
that  man  would  bo  most  successful.  And  those  stratagems  by 
which  one  would  most  deceivo  his  enemies,  and  benefit  his 
friends,  havo  the  highest  reputation.  While,  then,  they  arc 
still  unprepared,  yet  confident,  and  are  thinking,  from  what  I 
ace,  of  retiring  rather  than  of  remaining;  while  their  minds  are 
irrcsoluto,  and  boforo  their  plans  are  more  definitely  arranged, 
I  will  take  my  own  division,  and  surprise  them,  if  I  can,  by 
failing  at  full  speed  on  the  center  of  their  forces.  And  do 
you,  Clearidas,  afterward,  when  you  seo  me  now  charging, 
and  in  all  probability  frightening  them,  tike  yo**r  division, 
both  the  Amphipolitans  nud  tho  other  allies,  and  suddenly 
opening  tho  gates  rush  out  against  them,  and  make  nil  hasto  to 
close  with  tnem  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  we  may  expect 
that  in  this  way  they  will  bo  most  alarmed ;  sineo  the  forco 
which  follows  up  an  attack  is  more  tcrriblo  to  nn  enemy  than 
that  which  is  already  before  him  and  engaged  with  him.  And 
«lo  you  bo  a  bravo  man  yourself,  as  it  is  natural  that  you 
should,  being  a  Spartan ;  and  do  ye,  allies,  follow  him  courage- 
ously ;  and  considor  that  it  is  the  proof  of  good  soldiership  to 
1*  willing,  and  to  bo  alive  to  shame,  and  to  obey  your  com* 
mandcrs.  Reflect,  too,  that  on  this  day  you  either  gain  youi 
liberty,  if  you  act  bravely,  and  the  title  of  confederates  of  tho 
Lacedrcmonians ;  or  arc  slaves  of  tho  Athenians— -if  you  faro 
as  well  as  you  possibly  can,  without  being  reduced  to  personal 
tandage,  or  put  to  death— -and  incur  a  more  galling  slavery 
than  before,  whilo  you  onposo  the  liberation  of  tho  rest  of  tho 
Greeks.  Do  not  you,  tnen,  act  as  cowards,  seeing  for  how 
much  you  are  struggling;  and  /will  show  you  that  I  am  not 
better  able  to  give  advice  to  others,  than  to  carry  it  out  in  ac- 
tion myself." 

10.  Having  thus  spoken,  Itatsidos  himself  prepared  for 
inarching  out,  and  tasted  tho  rest  of  tho  troops  with  Clearidas 
at  wliat  were  called  the  Thracian  gates,  to  sally  out  after  him, 
as  had  been  arranged.  Ilis  descent  from  Cerdylium  having 
been  observed,  as  also  his  sacrificing,  when  he  was  in  the  city 
—of  which  a  view  is  commanded  from  the  outside— near  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  and  his  being  occupied  with  tlie$e  meas- 
ures, tidings  were  carried  to  Cleon  (for  he  had  gone  forward 
at  the  time  to  look  about  him)  that  the  enemy's  whole  force 
was  visible  in  the  city ;  and  that  under  tho  gate*  were  observed 
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many  feet  of  horses  and  men,  as  though  prepared  to  make  a 
eally.  On  receiving  this  intelligence  he  came  up  to  the  spot ; 
and  when  he  saw  that  it  was  so,  not  wishing  to  come  to  a  de- 
cisive engagement  before  his  reinforcement*  also  hod  arrived, 
and  thinking  that  he  should  havo  time  to  retire,  he  at  onco 
gave  orders  for  the  signal  to  march  back,  and  sent  word  to  tho 
troops  on  the  retreat  to  draw  off  in  tho  direction  of  Eon, 
moving  on  their  left  wing;  *hich  indeed  was  the  only  way 
they  could.  But  wlien  ho  thought  there  was  a  dilatorinesa 
on  their  port,  he  himself  mode  the  right  wing  turn  round,  and 

I resenting  their  exposed  sido  to  tho  enemy,  began  to  lend  off 
lis  troops.  Upon  this,  Brasidas,  marking  his  opportunity,  and 
seeing  that  tho  Athenian  forco  was  on  tho  move,  says  to  his 
own  company  and  the  rest:  "The  men  arc  not  disposed  to 
wait  for  us  as  is  evident  by  tho  motion  of  their  spears  and  of 
their  heads ;  for  thoso  who  havo  this  going  on  among  them 
do  not  generally  recoivo  tho  chargo  of  their  assailants.  So 
then  let  somebody  throw  ojien  for  me  tho  gates  I  havo  men- 
tioned, and  let  us  inarch  out  against  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, aud  with  good  courage."  lie,  accordingly!  sallied  out 
by  the  gates  near  tho  stockade,  the  first  in  tho  long  wall 
which  was  then  standing,  and  ran  full  s)>eed  along  the  high 
road,  where  tho  trophy  now  stands,  as  vou  go  by  tho  strongest 
port  of  tho  position ;  and  falling  on  the  Athenians,  who  were 
both  terrified  by  their  own  disorder  and  confounded  by  his 
boldness,  in  tho  center  of  their  forces,  he  put  them  to  tho  rout 
Clearidas  too,  as  had  been  arranged,  sallied  out  after  him  by 
the  Thracian  gates,  and  rushed  upon  the  euemy's  troops.  Tho 
conscquenco  was,  that  by  this  unexpected  and  sudden  chargo 
on  both  sides,  tho  enemy  were  thrown  into  confusion ;  and  their 
left  wing,  on  tho  sido  of  Eion,  which  hail  already  advanced 
some  distance,  immediately  broke  away  and  fled.  When  it  was 
now  on  its  retreat,  Brasidas,  iu  advancing  along  to  attack  tho 
right  wing,  received  a  wound  ;  and  whilo  the  Athenians  did  not 
observe  his  fall,  those  who  were  near  him  took  him  up,  and 
carried  him  off  the  field.  Tho  right  of  tho  Athenians,  how- 
ever, stood  its  ground  better;  and  though  Clcou,  who  from 
the  first  had  no  intention  of  making  a  stand,  immediately  fled, 
and  was  overtaken  and  killed  by  a  Myrcinian  targeteer,  his 
heavy-armed  retreated  in  a  close  body  to  tho  hill,  and  re- 
pulsed tho  charge  of  Clearidas  twico  or  thrice,  and  did  not 
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give  way  till  tins  Myrcinian  and  Chalcidian  horse,  with  the 
targeted*,  having  surrounded  them,  and  pouring  their  missiles 
upon  them,  put  them  to  tho  rout  And  so  now  the  whole 
army  of  tho  Athenians,  flying  with  great  difficult?,  and  taking 
many  different  roads  over  tho  mountain*,  effected  their  return 
to  Bon ;  excepting  ouch  as  were  killed  either  in  the  imme- 
diate action,  or  hy  tho  Chalcidian  horso  and  tho  targcteers. 
Those  who  had  taken  up  and  rescued  Braida*,  carried  him 
still  breathing  into  tho  city ;  whero  ho  lived  to  hear  that  his 
troops  were  victorious,  but  after  a  short  interval  expired.    Tho  ,~  , 

rest  of  the  army,  on  returning  with  Clearidas  from  tho  pursuit!  ,  M 

stripped  the  dead,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

11.  After  this  all  the  allies  attended  in  arms,  and  interred 
Urasidas  at  the  public  expense  in  tho  city,  in  front  of  the  pres- 
ent market-place.  And  ever  sinco  the  Amphipolitnn*,  having 
inclosed  his  tomb  with  a  fence,  havo  made  offerings  to  him  as 
to  a  hero,  and  havo  given  him  tho  honor  of  games  and  annual 
sacrifices.  They  also  referred  tho  settlement  to  him  as  its 
foumfer,  demolishing  the  buildings  of  llagnon,  and  obliterating 
whatever  memorial  of  his  founding  the  place  was  likely  to  re- 
main: for  they  considered  that  Brasidas  had  been  their  pre- 
server; and  at  the  present  timo  too,  through  fear  of  the 
Athenians  they  courted  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  thought  that  llagnon,  in  consequence 
of  their  hostility  toward  tho  Athenians,  would  not  retain  his 
honors  either  so  beneficially  or  so  agreeably  to  them.  The 
dead  they  restored  to  tho  Athenians.  There  were  killed,  of 
the  Athenians,  about  six  hundred ;  of  their  adversaries,  only 
seven ;  becauso  the  battle  was  not  fought  with  any  regular  order, 
'but  was  rather  brought  on  by  such  an  accidental  occurrence 
and  previous  alarm  as  has  been  described.  After  taking  up 
their  dead,  the  Athenians  sailed  away  home ;  while  Clearidas 
and  his  party  proceeded  to  settle  matters  about  Amphipolis. 

12,  About  tho  samo  time,  toward  the  close  of  summer, 
Itamphias,  Autocbaridas,  and  Epicydidaa,  Lacedaemonians,  led 
a  reinforcement  of  nine  hundred  tieavy-armed  to  the  Thrace* 
ward  towns  and  on  their  arrival  at  Heraclea  in  Trachinia 
arranged  whatever  appeared  to  them  not  to  be  on  a  good 
footing.  -While  they  thus  prolonged  their  stay  in  the  place, 
this  battle  of  Amphipolis  happened  to  be  fought ;  and  so  the 
summer  ended. 
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It,  The  following  winter,  Ramphias  and  bis  companion* 
Immediately  pestod  through  tho  count™  aa  flur  as  Pierius  In 

Thessaly }  nil  aa  tho  Thessaliaus  forbad  their  advance,  and  ft* 
Brasidas,  moreover,  waa  dead,  to  whom  they  wore  leading  tho 
force,  they  turned  back  home ;  thiuking  tho  timo  for  action  had 
gone  by ;  aa  both  tho  Athenians  had  deported  in  consequence 
of  their  defeat,  and  they  were  not  competent  to  execute  any  of 
hit  designs.  But,  most  of  ail,  they  returned  because  they  knew 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  time  of  their  setting  out,  wero 
more  strongly  disposed  for  peace. 

14.  It  happened  too,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolis  and  the  retreat  of  Ramphias  from  Thessaly,  that  nei- 
ther party  any  longer  applied  tliemsclws  at  all  to  the  war, 
but  tlicy  wei\*  rather  incliued  for  peace.  The  Athenians  wero 
to,  as  having  received  a  severe  blow  at  Dclium,  aud  aguiu 
shortly  after  at  Amphipolis ;  and  as  no  longer  having  that  con- 
fident hope  in  their  strength,  through  which  they  would  not 
before  accept  tho  offered  treaty,  thiuking,  in  consequence  of 
their  present  success,  that  they  should  come  off'  vict  .  ious  in 
the  struggle,  llcsidcs,  they  were  also  afraid  of  t!*«  l:  allies, 
lest  they  should  be  encouraged  by  their  reverses  to  revolt  on 
ft  larger  scale ;  and  they  rej>entcd  not  having  coino  to  an  ar- 
rangement, when  they  had  a  fiuo  opportunity,  after  the  events 
at  Fylus.  Tho  Laccdicuioninn*,  on  the  other  hand,  wished 
for  peace,  because,  they  found  protracted  beyoud  their  expecta- 
tion thoso  hostilities  by  which  they  imagined  that  in  a  few 
years  they  should  reduce  the  j>ower  of  the  Athenians,  if  they 
ravaged  their  land ;  and  because  they  had  met  with  the  dis- 
aster on  tho  island — such  as  had  never  yet  befallen  Sparta: 
and  in  con3couenco  of  their  country  being  plundered  from 
Pylus  aud  Cytnera ;  while  their  Helots  also  wero  deserting, 
and  there  was  a  constant  apprehension  lest  even  thoso  that  re- 
mained in  tho  couutry,  trusting  iu  the  support  of  thoso  who 
wore  out  of  it,  should,  on  tho  strength  of  tho  present  state  of 
things,  adopt  some  revolutionary  designs  against  them,  as  on 
a  former  occasion.  It  happened,  too,  that  their  thirty  years' 
truoe  with  tho  Argives  wus  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  tho 
Argives  would  not  renew  it,  unless  tho  Cynurlan  territory 
were  restored  to  them ;  so  that  it  appeared  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  on  war  at  once  with  tlie  Argives  and  Athe- 
nians,   licsides,  they  suspected  that  some  of  tho  states  in  the 
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Peloponncso  would  revolt  from  them  to  tlio  Argives;  as  was 
really  the  case. 

15.  On  these  considerations  both  parties  thought  .it  best  to 
conclude  tho  arrangement ;  and  particularly  the  Laccdiemoni- 
ans,  through  tho  desiro  of  recovering  their  men  taken  in  tho 
island ;  for  those  of  them  who  were  Spartans  were  of  tho 
highest  rank/  and  connected  with  themselves  in  the  samo 

.  way.  They  began  therefore  to  negotiate  immediately  after 
their  capture ;  but  the  Athenians  being  so  successful,  would 
not  yet  make  peace  on  fair  terms.  When,  however,  they  had 
been  defeated  at  Delhi m,  immediately  tho  Lacedaemonians, 
finding  that  they  would  now  be  moro  ready  to  accept  their 
proposals,  concluded  tho  armistice  for  a  year,  during  which  they 
should  meet  together,  and  consult  respecting  a  treaty  for  a 
longer  period. 

16.  And  when,  moreover,  tho  defeat  at  Amphipolis  had  bor 
fallen  tho  Athenians,  and  Cleon  and  ltrasidas  were  dead,  who 
on  each  side  were  most  opposed  to  tho  causo  of  peace— tho 
one,  because  ho  was  successful  and  honored  in  consequenco 
of  the  war ;  tho  other,  because  ho  thought,  that  if  tranquillity 
wero  secured  ho  would  bo  moro  easily  detected  in  his  evd 
practices,  and  less  believed  in  his  calumniations — then  die  in- 
dividuals who  in  either  country  wero  most  desirous  of  taking 
the  lead,  namely,  Pleistannx  son  of  Pausanins,  king  of  tho 
Lacedemonians,  and  Nicias  son  of  Nicorntus,  who  of  all  his 
rotemporarics  w&i  most  generally  successful  in  his  military 
commands,  wero  much  moro  auxious  for  peace  than  ever. 
Nicias  was  so,  because  ho  wished,  whilo  ho  hail  met  with  no 
disaster,  and  was  in  high  repute,  permanently  to  secure  his  good 
fortune ;  and  both  at  present  to  obtain  a  respite  from  troubles 
himself  and  givo  his  countrymen  tho  same,  and  to  hand  down 

•  to  futurity  a  name  for  having  continued  to  tho  end  without 
subjecting  tho  stato  to  any  disaster;  and  ho  thought  that 
sucn  a  result  Is  secured  by  freedom  from  danger,  Mid  by  a 
man's  committing  himself  as  little  as  possible  to  fortune,  and 
that  such  freedom  from  danger  is  afforded  by  peace. ,  Pleisto- 
anax,  on  the  other  hand,  took  tho  samo  view,  because  ho  was 

1  'O/Kx'wf.]  Tho  meaning  of  this  word  is  considered  very  doubtfal ;  but 
to  mo  it  appears  to  signify,  that  as  tho  prisoners  woro  mon  of  tho  highest 
rank  (or  whatever  tho  dignity  might  bo  which  was  intended  by  the  word 
irp&rbi\  to  they  wero  connected  with  those  among  themselves  who  wort 
of  the  samo  rank. 
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calumniated  by  hit  enemies  on  the  subject  of  hit  restoration, 
and  was  continually  being  brought  forward  by  them  at  the 
object  of  religious  temple  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedemonian*, 
whenever  they  met  witn  any  defeat ;  as  though  it  were  owing 
to  his  illegal  restoration  that  these  things  befell  them.  For 
they  charged  him  with  having,  in  concert  with  Aristoclea,  his 
brother,  prevailed  on  the  prophetess  at  Delphi  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing charge  to  such  Lacedemonians  as  went,  durinjg  a  long 
period,  to  consult  the  oracle ;  "  that  they  should  bring  back 
the  seed  of  the  demigod  son  of  Jupiter  from  a  foreign  land  to 
his  own ;  else  they  would  plow  with  a  silver  share"1  And 
to  they  said  that  in  tho  course  of  time,  when  he  had  gone  as 
an  exile  to  Lyceum  (in  consequence  of  his  former  return  from 
Attica,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  effected  by  bribery), 
nnd  had  then,  through  fear  of  tho  Lacedaemonians,  half  Ins 
house  within  tho  sanctuary  of  Jupiter,  he  induced  them,  in  tho 
nineteenth  year  of  his  exile,  to  restore  him  with  the  same 
dances  and  sacrifices  as  when  they  appointed  their  kings  on 
first  settling  in  Laceda'inon. 

27.  Being  annoyed  therefore,  by  this  calumny,  and  thinking 
that  iu  time  of  peace,  when.no  reverse  was  experienced,  and 
wheu,  moreover,  tho  Lacedaemonians  wero  recovering  their 
men  from  the  island,  ho  too  should  give  his  enemies  no  handle 
against  him ;  whereas,  as  long  as  there  was  war,  the  leading 
men  must  always  be  exposed  to  accusations  from  the  occurrence 
of  disasters;  he  was  ardently  desirous  of  tho  pacification.  And 
to  during  this  winter  they  were  meeting  iu  conference ;  nnd 
when  it  was  now  cl«>so  upon  spring,  the  terrors  of  an  arma- 
ment,' for  which  orders  wero  sent  round  to  the  different  states, 
us  though  for  tho  purnoso  of  building  forts,  were  held  forth  by 
tlie  Lacedemonians,  that  the  Athenians  might  the  more  readily 
listen  to  them.  And  when,  after  theso  conferences  had  been 
held,  and  they  had  urged  many  claims  against  each  other,  it 
wat  agreed  that  they  should  mako  peace  on  restoring  what 
they  had  respectively  taken  during  the  war;  but  that  tho 
Athenians  should  keep  Nisea ;  (tor  on  their  demanding  back 

1  i  *.,  that  owing  to  tho  scarcity  of  provisions,  they  would  have  to  buy 
them  as  dearly  as  though  tho  implements  used  m  raising  them  had  becu 
luado  of  silver. 

•  literally,  •'  an  armament  was  shakon  on  high  beforo  them ,"  £  «., 
held  "in  tcrrbroni"  over  their  heads;  liko  a  weapon  brandished  in  a 
juau's  faco. 
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Flataea,  the  Thebans  said  that  it  was  not  by  force  that  they 
held  the  place,  but  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
Reives  having  surrendered  on  definite  terms,  and  not  betrayed' 
it  to  them ;  and  the  Athenians  maintained  that  in  the  same 
way  had  tkey  got  possession  of  Nisaea),  then  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians convened  their  allies;  and  when  all  the  rest,  except  tho 
Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Elcans,  and  Mcgnreans,  who  were  dis- 
pleased with  what  was  being  done,  had  voted  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  war,  they  concluded  tho  arrangement,  and  made  n 
treaty  and  bound  themselves  by  oaths  to  tho  Athenians,  and 
they  to  them,  to  the  following  effect: 

18.*  1st,  "The  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  with  their 
allies,  made1  a  treaty  on  tho  following  terms,  and  swore  to 
observe  it,  state  by  state.  With  regard  to  tho  temples  com- 
mon to  the  nation,  that  whoever  wishes  shall  sacrifice,  and  go 
for  that  purpose,  and  consult  the  oracle,  and  attend  tbe  games, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  fathers,  whether  proceeding 
by  sea  or  land,  without  (car. 

2d,  "That  the  temple  and  shrino  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
the  Delphian*,  shall  be  independent,  self-taxed,  and  self-judged, 
ns  regards  both  themselves  and  thoir  territory,  according  to 
their  hereditary  usage. 

3d,  MTliat  the  treaty  shall  be  in  force  fifty  years  between 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
theirs,  without  guile  or  wrong,  by  land  and  by  sea. 

4th,  "That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  take  the  field  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  fnjurv,  cither  for  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies  against  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  or  for  tho 
Athenians  and  their  allies  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies,  by  any  means  whatever.  lint  should  any  dispute  arise 
between  them,  they  must  have  recourse  to  justice  ana  oaths,  in 
whatever  way  they  may  arrange. 

6th,  M  That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  restore 
Arophipolis  to  tho  Athenians.  That  of  all  the  cities,  however, 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  may  rcstoro  to  the  Athenians,  tho 
inhabitants  shall  bo  allowed  to  depart  wherever  they  please, 

•  iwmvmvTo.)  I  horo  not  translated  this,  as  Hobbes  and  Btoomfleld 
do,  as  though  it  had  the  force  of  a  perfect;  becsoso  1  think  the  aorist 
was  purposely  used  in  such  passages  with  reference  to  those  who  would 
read  the  record  at  any  JWtrt  time ;  and  not  to  those  who  then  took  part 
in  making  the  treaty.  Compere  the  use  of  the  same  tense  for  the  t 
reason  in  the  first  line  of  tho  history,  iwiypaft  rd»  ndXtpov. 

14# 
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themselves  and  their  property  with  them ;  arid  the  cities  shall 
be  independent,  only  paying  the  tribute  that  was  paid  in  tho 
'  time  of  Aristidea.  That  it  simll  not  be  lawful  for  the  Athen- 
ians, or  their  allies,  to  take  tho  field  against  thein  for  their 
injury,  after  the  treaty  has  lieen  concluded.  The  cities  re* 
ferred  to  arc  Argilus,  Stagirus,  Acanthus,  Seolus,  Olynthus, 
and  Spartolus.  That  these  shall  be  considered  ns  allies  to 
neither  party,  neither  the  Lacedaemonians  nor  the  Athenians ; 
but  if  the  Athenians  gain  the  consent  of  tho  cities,  then  it 
shall  bo  lawful  for  them  to  roako  them  their  allies,  with 
their  own  free  will.  That  the  Mccyberiucans,  Saiuaeans,  and 
Singoans  shall  inhabit  their  owu  cities,  like  the  Olynthians 
and  Acanthians ;  but  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
shall  restore  Pannctum  to  the  Athenians. 

6th,  "That  tho  Athenians,  also,  shall  restore  to  tho  Lace- 
daemonians .Corypbasium,  Cythera,  Methone,  Ptelcum,  and 
Atalanta,  and  all  the  Lacedaemonians  that  are  in  prison 
at  Athens,  or  any  where  else  in  all  the  Athenian  dominions ; 
and  shall  release  those  of  tho  Pcloponnesians  who  are  being 
besieged  in  Sciono ;  and  all  others  in  that  place  who  are  allies 
of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  whoever  among  the  allies  of  tho 
Lacedaemonians  is  in  prison  at  Athens,  or  any  where  else  in 
the  Athenian  dominions. 

7th,  "That  the  Lacedaemonians  too,  and  their  allies,  shall 
in  the  same  way  restore  whomever  of  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  they  may  havo  in  their  hands. 

8th,  u  That  iu  tho  case  of  tho  Scionsbana,  Toronieans,  and 
Sermylians,  and  whatever  other  city  the  Athenians  have  pos- 
session of,  respecting  these  aud  tho  rest  they  shall  adopt  such 
measures  ns  they  please. 

9th,  "That  the  Athenians  shall  take  the  oaths  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies,  state  by  stato;  and  that  every 
man  shall  swear  by  the  most  binding  oath  of  his  country,  ac- 
cording to  his  respect  ivo  state.  That  tho  oath  must  be'to  this 
effect:  'I  will  abido  by  these  arrangements  and  articles  of  tho 
treaty,  honestly  and  without  guile.9  That  in  the  same  way  an 
oath  shall  be  taken  by  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  to 
tho  Athenians ;  aud  that  on  both  sides  the  oath  shall  be  re- 
newed yearly.  That  the  contracting  parties  shall  erect  pillars 
at  Olympia,  Pythia,  the  Isthmus,  at  Athens  in  tho  citadel,  and 
at  Laccdttmon  in  the  temple1  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae.     That 

1  "  Tho  tcmplo  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae  might  as  well  bo  called  at  Sparta* 
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if  they  forget  any  thing,  whatever  it  may  bev  and  on  whatever 
point,  it  shall  bo  consistent  with  their  oaths  for  both  parties, 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  by  means  of  fair  discussion, 
to  change  it  in  such  manner  as  they  please. 

19.  "The  treaty  commences  from  the  ephornlty  of  Plcisto- 
las,  on  tho  27th  of  the  month  Artcmisium,  and  from  the  nrchon- 
shin  of  Alcnuis  at  Athens,  on  the  25th  of  the  month  Elaphc- 
bohon.  Those  who  took  the  oaths  and  subscribed  the  treaty 
were  as  follows :  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians  [Plcisto- 
anax,  Agis],  Pleistolas,  Pamagetus,  Chi  on  is,  Metagenes,  Acan- 
thus, Daithus  Ischagoras,  Philocharidns,  Zeuxidns,  Antippus, 
Tellis,  Alcinidas,  Empedias,  Menas,  and  Laphilus:  on  the 
side  of  tho  Athenians,  Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Nicias,  Laches, 
Euthydemus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Hajpion,  Myrtilus,  Thrasy- 
cles,  Theogenes,  Aristocrates,  Iolcius,  Timocratcs,  Leon,  Lama- 
chus,  and  Demosthenes." 

20.  This  treaty  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  tho  winter, 
when  the  spring  was  commencing,  immediately  after  the  city- 
festival  of  Bacchus,  when  just  ten  years  had  elapsed,  with 
the  variation  of  a  few  days,1  since  the  invasion  of  Attica  was 
first  made,  and  this  war  commenced.  Put  let  every  one 
regard  this  with  reference  to  the  periods  of  time,  and  not,  as 
placing  greater  confidence  in  such  a  view,  with  respect  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  public  officers  in  the  several  places,  or  of 
the  titles  derived  from  any  honorablo  appointment  which 
serve  to  mark  past  events,     tor  that  gives  no  definite  idea,  as 

;  to  who  were  in  the  commencement  of  their  office,  or  in  tho 

*  middle  of  it,  or  whatever  part  it  might  be,  when  any  event 

occurred.  But  if  he  reckon  by  summers  and  winters,  as  I 
have  written  my  history;  he  will  find  that  while  each  of 

:.  these  amounts  to  half  a  year,*  there  were  ten  summers  and  as 

i  many  winters  included  in  this  first  war. 

|  21.  Now  the  Lacedaemonians  (for  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  bo 

the  first  to  restore  what  they  held)  immediately  released  tho 

j  men  who  were  prisoners  in  their  country ;  and  sending  as* 

!*  as  the  tetnplo  of  Juno  was  said  to  bo  at  Argai,  Thucyd.  IV.  133.  2, 
although  It  was  forty  stadia  distant  from  tho  city,  8trabo,  VIII.  6.  2; 

,  Herod.  I.  31.  4."— Arnold. 

}  *  For  an  Instance  of  napafipo,  used  In  this  Intransitive  sense,  like 

>  4' otVput  compare  Dionys.  HaL  Ant  1. 27,  n.  13,  Roiske,  rwfouv  $  yXtiooa 

I  iXiyo*  irapoffpf i ;  as  quoted  In  BtoomfielcTs  note,  2d  edition. 

J  '  literally,  M  having  tho  virtue,  or  sum,  of  the  year  In  half  measure." 

i  , 
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embassadors  to  the  countries  Thraceward,  Ischagoras,  Nonas, 
and  Philocharidaa,  commanded  Clearidat  to  restore  Amphi- 
polia  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  rest  of  the  atatea  to  accept  the 
treaty,  aa  it  had  been  severally  arranged  for  them.  They, 
however,  Would  not,  as  they  thought  it  not  favorable  to 
them ;  nor  did  Clearidas  restore  the  city,  wishing  to  oblige  the 
Chalcidians,  and  declaring  that  he  could  not  give  it  up  in  op- 
position to  them.  He,  however,  went  in  haste  to  Lacedaemoa 
with  embassadors  from  that  place,  to  defend  himself,  if  Ischa- 
goras  and  his  party  should  bring  any  charge  against  him  for 
not  obeying;  and  at  tho  same  time  from  a  wish  to  know 
whether  the  arrangement  might  still  be  alterod :  but  when  ho 
found  tho  treaty  secured  being  sent  back  again  himself  by  tho 
Lacedaemonians,  and  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  place,  if  possible, 
but  if  not,  to  bring  out  all  the  Pcloponuesians  that  were  in  it, 
he  set  out  with  all  speed. 

22.  Now  the  allies  happened  themselves1  to  be  at  Lace* 
daemon,  and  those  of  them  who  had  not  accented  the  treaty 
were  commanded  by  tho  Lacedemonians  to  adopt  it  They, 
however,  on  the  same  grounds  as  they  had  at  first  rejected  it, 
refused  to  accept  it,  unless  they  made  a  iriore  equitable  ono 
than  that  So  when  they  did  not  listen  to  them,  they  sent 
them  away,  and  themselves  proceeded  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians ;  thinking  that  tho  Argives  (  since'  they 
refused,  on  Ampelidas  and  Lichas  going  to  them,  to  make  a 
fresh  treaty)  would  be  by  no  means  formidable  without  the 
support  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Peloponneso 
would  bo  most  disposed  to  remain  uuiet ;  whereas  they  would 
have  gone  over  to  tho  Athenians,  it  they  had  had  the  power. 
Embassadors,  therefore,  having  come  from  the  Athenians,  and 
a  conference  having  been  held,  they  came  to  an  agreement, 
and  oaths  were  taken,  and  this  alliance  concluded,  on  tho  fol- 
lowing terms : 

23.  "The  Lacedaemonians  shall  be  allies  of  the  Athenians 
for  fifty  years. 

1  Arnold  translates  avroi,  "  of  their  own  accord ;"  but  Poppo  romnrks, 
with  truth,  that  this  is  in  opposition  to  tho  statement  that  thoy  had  been 
summoned  by  tho  Lacedaemonians,  ch.  17.  2,  and  27.  1.  llo  supposes, 
therefore,  that  it  means  '•  the  allies,  as  well  as  Clearidas,*' 

*  For  instances  of  the  aoriat,  or  tho  present,  thus  used  after  ^uvm, 
Poppo  refers  to  Xen.  A  nab.  iv.  6.  16,  and  HoL  v.  i.  32.  Respecting  tho 
auacoluthon  also  in  tho  following  sentence,  see  his  note,  and  that  of  Ar* 
iioJd, 
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2df  "That  should  any  come  as  enemies  against  tho  territory 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  do  them  injury,  the  Athenians 
shall  assist  them  in  such  manner  as  they  can  most  efficiently, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  That  should  they  hare  ravaged 
the  land  and  departed,  that  stAte  shall  be  considered  as  hostUo 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  and  be  punished  by 
both  of  them ;  and  that  both  states  shall  make  peace  at  tho 
same  time.  That  theso  conditions  shall  be  observed  honestly, 
.  heartily,  and  sincerely. 

3rd,  "That,  again,  should  any  come  as  enemies  against  the 
country  of  the  Athenians,  and  injure  them,  the  Lacedaemonians 
shall  assist  them  in  whatever  manner  they  can  most  efficiently, 
to  tho  utmost  of  their  power.  That  should  they  have  ravaged 
the  land  and  departed,  that  stnte  shall  be  considered  as  hostile 
to  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  and  punished  by  both  01 
them ;  and  that  both  states  shall  make  peace  at  tho  same  time. 
That  theso  conditions  shall  be  observed  honestly,  heartily,  and 
sincerely.  % 

4th,  "That  should  tho  slave  population  rise  up  against 
them,  the  Athenians  shall  assist  trio  Lacedaemonians  with  all 
their  might,  according  to  their  ability. 

5th,  "That  these  articles  shall  be  sworn  to  by  tho  same  per* 
sons  as  swore  to  tho  other  treaty,  on  both  sides.  That  ttiey 
shall  be  renewed  every  year,  by  the  Lacedaemonians  going  to 
Athens  at  the  Dionysinn  festival,  and  by  the  Athenians  going 
to  Lacedaemon  at  the  Hyncinthian.  That  they  shall  each  erect 
a  pillar,  that  at  Lacedtvmon  near  the  statue  of  Apollo  in  tho 
Amyclaeum,  and  that  at  Athens  in  the  citadel,  near  the  statuo 
of  Minerva.  That  should  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians 
choose  to  add  to,  or  take  away  from,  these  terms  of  alliance, 
whatever  they  please  so  to  do  shall  be  consistent  with  the  oaths 
of  both  parties.*1 

24.  Tiie  oath  was  sworn  by  the  following  on  the  side  of  tho 
Lacedaemonians:  Plcistoanax,  Agis,  Pleistolas,  Damagetua, 
Chionis,  Metagencs,  Acanthus,  Daithus,  Ischagoras,  Philo- 
charidas,  Zeuxida*,  Antinpus,  Tellis,  Atcinadas,  Empedias, 
Menas,  and  Laphilus :  and  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  by 
Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Nicias,  Laches,  Euthydemus,  Procles, 
Pythodorus,  Hagnon,  Myrtilus,  Thrasycles,  Theogonea,  Aris- 
tocrates,  Iolcius,  Hmocrates,  Leon,  Lamachus,  and  De- 
mosthenes. 
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TWa  alliance  was  entered  into  not  long  after  the  treaty,  and 
the  Athenians  restored  to  the  Lacedemonians  the  men  taken 
from  the  island;  and  thus  began  the  summer  of  the  eleventh 
year.  During  these  ten  year?,  then,  the  first  war  was  car- 
ried on  continuously,  and  such  is  the  history  of  it. 

25.  After  the-  treaty,  and  tho  alliance  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Athenians,  which  were  concluded  at  the  end  of 
tho  ten  years9  war,  in  the  ephorulty  of  Pleistolas  at  Laced©- 
mon,  and  the  archonship  of  Alcacua  at  Athens,  those  who  had 
acceded  to  them  were  at  peace;  but  the  Corinthians,  and 
some  of  the  states  in  tho  IMoponncse,  were  trying  to  alter 
what  had  been  done;  and  another  disturbance  immediately 
arose  on  the  part  of  tho  allies  against  Laccdscmon.  Moreover, 
the  Lacodaemoninus,  as  time  went  on,  became  suspected  by  the 
Athenians  also,  through  not  performing  in  some  respects  what 
had  been  agreed  on,  according  to  the  treaty.  Aud  though 
for  six  years  and  ten  months  they  abstained  from  marching 
against  each  other's  territory,  yet  out  of  it,  during  tho  exist* 
cuce  of  a  doubtful  suspension  of  arms,  they  were  doing  ono 
another  tho  greatest  t»ossiblo  damage.  Subsequently,  now- 
over,  they  were  compiled  to  break  tbo  treaty  concluded  after 
tho  ten  years*  war,  and  again  proceeded  to  open  hostilities. 

26.  And  the  samo  Thucydides  the  Atheniau  has  also  written 
the  history  of  these  transactions  in  order,  as  they  severally 
happened,  by  summers  and  winters,  until  tho  Lacedieinonians 
aud  their  allies  put  an  end  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Athenians, 
and  took  the  long  walls  aud  Pincus.  To  the  time  of  that  event 
there  were  spent  in  the  war  seven-and-twouty  years  in  all.  With 
regard  to  tho  intervening  arrangement,  if  any  one  shall  object 
to  consider  it  as  a  state  of  war,  ho  will  not  estimate  it  rightly. 
For  let  him1  regard  it  as  it  is  characterized  by  tho  facts  of 
the  case,  and  he  will  find  that  there  is  no  reason  for  its  being 
deemed  a  stato  of  peace ;  since  during  it  they  neither  gave 

1  On  this  uso  of  dtt}fnjrait  aoo  Poppo  or  Bloom  Gold.  With  regard  to 
tho  re  in  this  clauso,  it  is  tho  opinion  of  Giillor  that  it  refers  to  «a2  beforo 
tiptioti ;  but  Poppo  observes,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  tho  irapcrativo 
uUptiru  has  a  conditional  force,  as  it  frequently  has  in  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  French :  "  si  qui*  spectavcrit,  inveniet ;"  and  therefore  that  re 
has  no  force.  Arnold  and  Bloomtkld  cousidcr  that  it  is  answered  by  f£o 
rt  tqvtuv.  "  First  of  all,  tho  treaty  was* in  itself  practically  inefficient, 
inasmuch  as  its  vory  stipulations  wcro  not  all  fulfilled ;  and  then  there 
were  mutual  causes  of  complaint  with  respect  to  other  matters,  of  which 
tho  treaty  had  mado  no  roontion." 
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nor  received  back  all  they  bad  arranged  to  do ;  and  besides 
thin,  there  were  offenses  committed  on  both  sides,  as  in  tho 
case  of  tho  Mantineau  and  Epidauriati  wars,  and  other  in- 
stances;  and  the  Tliraceward  allies  were  in  no  respect  less 
at  war  than  before ;  while  the  Boeotians  had  only  a  truce  from 
ono  ten  days  to  another.    Including,  therefore,  tho  first  war 
of  ten  years,  tho  suspicious  cessatiou  of  hostilities  which  fol- 
lowed it,  and  tho  subsequent  war  which  succeeded  to  that,  any 
ono  will  fin  1  that  tho  number  of  years  was  what  I  havo  men- 
tioned (reckoning  by  the  great  divisions  of  time),  with  only 
a  few  days'  difference ;  and  that  such  as  positively  asserted 
'  any  thing  on  tho  strength  of  oracles,  found  this  tho  only  fact 
which  proved  true    At  least  I,  for  my  own  part,  remember 
tliat  all  along,  both  at  tho  beginning  of  the  war,  and  till  it  was 
brought  to  n  conclusion,  it  was  alleged  by  many  that  it  was  to 
last  thrico  nino  years.    And  I  lived  on  through  tho  wholo  of 
it,  being  of  an  age  to  comprehend  events,  and  paying  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  gain  accurate  knowledgo  911  each  point    It  was  . 
also  my  lot  to  bo  banished  my  country /twenty  years  after  my 
command  at  Anwhipolis 5  and  thus,  by  being  present  at  tho, 
transactions  of  cither  party,  and  especially  of  tho  Peloponnesians,  , 
in  consequence  of  my  banishment,  to  gain  at  my  leisure  a  moro 
perfect  acquaintance  with  each  of  them.    Tho  difference,  then, 
which  arose  after  the  ton  years,  and  tho  breaking  up  of  tho  treaty, 
and  the  subsequent  courso  of  hostilities,  I  will  now  relate. 

27.  When,  then,  the  fifty  years'  treaty  had  been  concluded, 
and  the  alliance  afterward,  tho  embassies  from  tho  lVlopon- 
\  neso,  which  had1  been  summoned  for  that  business,  returned 

from  Lacedflcmon.    Accordingly  tho  rest  went  home ;  but  tho 
Corinthians  repaired  to  Argos,  and  in  tho  first  place  held 
\  communications  with  some  of  tho  Argivcs  who  were  in  office, 

to  the  effect  that,  sinco  tho  Lacedaemonians,  not  for  the  good, 
but  for  tho  subjugation  of  tho  Peloponnese,  had  entered  into 
1  treaty  and  alliance  with  tho  Athenians,  who  were  before  their 

f  bitterest  enemies ;  tho  Argivcs  ought  to  consider  how  the  Po- 

^  loponueso  might  bo  preserved ;  and  to  pass  a  decree,  that  any 

i  city  of  tho  Greeks  that  wished,  being  independent,  and  giving 

i  '  at  fypnaxlau)  Poppo  remarks,  in  his  note  on  48. 1,  on  this  use  of  tho 

;  plural  noun  with  reference  to  a  single  alliance;  but  does  not  ofler  any 

explanation  of  it  Probably  It  arises  m>m  the  separate  ratiflcaikm  of  tho 
alliance  by  each  of  the  two  states:  so  that  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  two- 
fold! 
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judicial  satisfaction  for  wrongs,  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  might 
enter  into  alliance  with  the  Argives,  on  condition  of  defending 
each  other's  country :  and  that  they  should  appoint  a  few  per- 
sons as  commissioners  with  full  powers,  instead  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  measure  being  held  before  the  people ;  in  order 
that  those  might  not  be  known  who  had  failed  to  persuade  the 
multitude.  And  they  asserted  that  many  would  come  over  'to 
them  for  hatred  of  the  Lacedemonians.  The  Corinthians  theu, 
having  suggested  these  things,  returned  home. 

28.  When  those  of  the  Argivcs  who  heard  their  proposals 
had  reported  them  to  the  government  and  the  people,  tho 
Argives  passed  the  decree,  and  chose  twelve  men,  with  whom 
any  one  of  the  Greeks  who  wished  should  conclude  an  alliance, 
except  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  neither  of  whom 
should  have  liberty  to  enter  into  treaty  without  tho  consent  of 
the  Argive  people.  The  Argives  acceded  tho  more  readily  to 
these  proposals,  because  they  saw  that  they  should  havo  the 
war  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  (for  their  treaty  with  them  was 
on  tho  point  of  expiring),  and  also  because  they  hoped  to 
gain  the  supremacy  of  the  Pcloponnese.  For  at  that  time 
Lacedaemon  was  in  very  bad  repute,  and  was  despised  in  con- 
sequence of  its  misfortunes;  while  tho  Argives  were  in  an 
excellent  condition  in  all  respects,  as  they  had  taken  no  part 
in  tho  war  against  Athens,  but  had  rather  reaped  tho  good 
fruits  of  having  been  in  treaty  with  both  sides.  Thus,  then, 
the  Argives  were  admitting  into  alliance  such  of  the  Greeks 
as  wished  it. 

20.  Tho  Mantineans  and  their  allies  were  tho  first  to  join 
them,  through  fear  of  tho  Lacedaemonians.  For  a  certain 
]>art  of  Arcadia  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  tho  Man- 
tineans, while  the  war  with  tho  Athenians  was  still  going  on ; 
and  they  thought  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  allow 
their  sovereignty  over  it,  sinco  they  hod  now  leisure '  to  in- 
terfere ;  so  that  they  gladly  turned  to  tho  Argives,  consider- 
ing them  to  bo  a  powerful  state,  and  one  which  was  always  at 
variance  with  tho  Lacedaemonians,  and  under  a  democfptical 
government  liko  themselves.  When  tho  Mantineans  had  re- 
volted, tho  rest  of  tho  Pcloponnese  also  was  thrown  into 
commotion,  with  tho  idea  thut  they  too  ought  to  do  the  same ; 

1  Tho  force  of  tho  *ai  before  exofajv  appears  to  bo,  "leisure,  as  well 
as  inclination."  • 
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as  they  thought  that  they  had  changed  rides  through  knowing 
more  than  the  rest.  At  the  tame  time  they  were  angry  with 
the  Lacedemonians,  both  on  other  grounds,  and  because  it  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  treaty  with  Athens  that  it  should  be 
consistent  with  their  oaths  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  whatever 
might  seem  fit  to  both  states,  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians. 
For  it  was  this  clause,  nbovo  all,  that  caused  the  excitement  in 
the  Peloponnese,  and  net  them  on  suspecting  that  the  Lacede- 
monians, in  concert  with  the  Athenians,  might  wish  to  reduce 
them  to  slavery :  for  it  was  only  just,  they  thought,  that  tho 
alteration  should  have  been  referred  to  all  the  allies.  Tho 
majority  therefore,  through  fear,  were  eager  to  conclude  the . 
alliance,  with  the  Argives  on  their  own  part,  respectively,  as  tho 
Ifantinenns  had  done. 

80.  When  tho  Larcd.Tmonians  perceived  this  commotion 
which  had  arisen  in  tho  Peloponnese,  and  that  tho  Corinthians 
were  tho  advisers  of  it,  and  were  themselves  at>out  to  enter 
into  treaty  with  Argos,  they  sent  embassadors  to  Corinth, 
wishing  to  prevent  what  was  going  to  happen.    They  charged 

•  them   therefore    with    suggesting   the    wholo    business;    and 

*  said  that  if  they  withdrew  from  them,  and  became  allies  of 
the  Argives,  they  would  violato  their  oaths ;  and  that  they 
were  already  doing  wrong  in  not  accepting  tho  treaty  witn 

■  the  Athenians,  when  it  had  been  declared,  that  whatever  tho  ' 

\  majority  of  tho  allies  decreed  should  bo. binding,  unless  there 

{  were  some  impediment  on  tho  part  of  gods  or  heroes.    Tho 

(  Corinthians,  in  the  presence  of  all  tho  allies  who,  like  them-  - 

i  selves,  had  not  aeeeaed  to  tho  treaty  (for  they  had  themselves 

.previously  invited  them  thither),  spoko  in  reply  to  the  Lace* 
dscmoniaiis ;  not  indeed  directly  stating  the  injuries  they  had 
received,  namely,  that  they  had  not  recovered  Sollium  from  tho 
Athenians,  nor  Anactorium — with  any  other  point  on  which 
they  considered  themselves  to  be  aggrieved ;  but  urging  as  a 
pretext  their  determination  not  to  betray  tho  Thraceward 
Greeks;  for  they  had  taken  oaths  to  them,  both  by  themselves, 
when  in  the  first  instance  they  revolted,  in  concert  with  the  Po- 
tideans,  and  others  afterward.  They  were  not  then,  they  said, 
violating  their  oaths  to  the  allies  by  refusing  to  accede  to  tho 
treaty  with  the  Athenians;  for  since  they  had  sworn  to  their 
Thrace  ward  friends,  with  appeals  to  the  gods,  ther  should  not 
•how  a  proper  regard  for  their  oaths,  if  they  betrayed  than* 
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Besides,  it  had  boeii  expressly  mentioned,  M  unless  thai*  were 
tome  impediment  on  ike  port  of  gods  or  heroes  f  this,  then, 
they  considered  on  impediment  on  the  part  of  the  gods.  Thus 
much  they  said  on  tho  subject  of  their  former  oaths:  with  re- 
gard to  tho  Argive  alliance,  they  would  consult  with  their 
friends,  and  do  whatever  was  right  So  the  envoys  of  the 
Lacedemonians  returned  home.  But  there  happened  to  be  in 
Corinth  at  that  timo  some  embassadors  from  tho  Argives  also, 
who  urged  the  Corinthians  to  enter  at  once  into  their  confeder- 
acy, and  not  delay.  They  however,  told  them  to  come  to  the 
next  congress  which  was  to  bo  held  in  their  city. 

31.  Immediately  after,  there  came  also  an  embassy  from  tho 
Eleans,  who  concluded  an  alliance  with  tho  Corinthians  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  proceeded  thence  to  Argos,  as  they  liad  been 
previously  instructed,  and  became  allies  of  the  Argives.  For 
they  were  at  variance  with  tho  Lacedxmonians  just  then  about 
Leprcum.  For  a  war  hnviug  beforo  this  nriseu  between  tho 
Lepreans  and  some  of  tho  Arcadians,  and  tho  Eleans  having 
been  invited  to  alliance  by  tho  Lepreans,  on  coudition  of  re- 
ceiving half  their  territory,  and  having  brought  tho  war  to  a 
conclusion,  tho  Eleans  imposed  011  tho  Lepreans,  who  were 
themselves  allowed  to  occupy  tho  territory,  the  payment  of  a 
talent  to  tho  Olympian  Jupiter.  This  they  continued  to  pay 
till  the  Attic  war  broke  out ;  when,  on  their  ceasing  to  do  so  ou 
the  pretext  of  the  war,  the  Eleans  proceeded  to  compel  theui ; 
on  which  they  had  recourso  to  the  Lacedemonians.  When  the 
case  was  thus  submitted  to  tho  arbitratiou  of  tho  Lacedemo- 
nians, the  Eleans,  suspecting  that  they  should  not  havo  justice, 
renounced  tho  reference,  and  laid  waste  tho  Leprean  territory. 
The  Lacedscmoniaus  nevertheless  decided  that  the  Lepreans 
were  independent,  and  that  tho  Eleans  were  acting  with  in- 
justice ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  stood  by  the  arbitration, 
they  sent  into  Lenreum  a  garrison  of  heavy-armed  troops.  So 
the  Eleans,  considering  the  Laccdamioniaus  to  bo  receiving  a 
city  which  had  revolted  from  them,  aud  alleging  tho  agree- 
ment in  which  it  had  been  declared,  that  whatever  each  party 
had  when  they  entered  on  tho  Attic  war,  that  they  should  also 
havo  when  they  retired  from  it ;  siuco  they  considered  that  they 
hud  not  their  due,  they  went  over  to  tho  Argives ;  and  thus  they 
too,1  as  they  had  been  previously  instructed,  coucluded  tho 
.    *  taOunip  npotifHjro.)  I  do  not  think  that  this  oxprcasion  can  signify, 
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alliance.  Immediately  after  tliem  the  Corinthians  nnd  Thracc- 
waul  Chalcidians  also  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Argives; 
but  the  Boeotians  and  Mcgarcans,  holding  each  tho  same  lan- 
guage as  the  other,  remained  quiet ;  being  neglected1  by  tho 

according  to  Bloomficld's  translation  of  it,  which  Poppo  Approves,  "in  tho 
manner  aforesaid ;"  i,  e.,  by  communicating  with  tho  twclvo  Affcive  com- 
missioners, ch.  28.  Surely,  if  that  had  been  tho  writer's  meaning,  bo 
would  havo  used  tho  perfect  tense,  hot  the  pluperfect.  Ilaack's  inter* 
pretation,  therefore,  must  bo  tho  correct  one,  "as  had  been  previously 
ordered  by  their  countrymen/*  And  in  sec.  6,  where  the  same  words 
are  repeated  with  rcfcrcnco  to  tho  Klcans,  they  may  either  refer  to  tho 
decree  passed  by  tho  stato  at  largo  for  its  own  course  of  policy ;  or  tho 
wholo  peoplo  may  bo  said  to  havo  joined  tho  Argivo  league,  though  it 
was  dono  through  tho  agoncv  of  its  embassadors,  in  accordance  with  tho 
commands  they  had  received  for  tho  purpose 

1  trtpiapufitvot.]  To  tho  interpretation  of  this  word  which  Arnold 
adopts  from  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Poppo,  in  his  last  edition,  objects  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  peace  to  raiso  such  a  feeling  in  tho  minds 
of  tho  Boeotians  and  Mcgarcans.    Hut  surely  they  might  share  tho  jeal- 
ousy and  suspicion  which,  wo  aro  told,  were  excited  throughout  tho  wholo 
of  the  Peloponnoso  by  tho  clauso  of  the  treaty  empowering  Sparta  and 
Athens  to  mako  alterations  in  it  by  themselves,  without  tho  consent  of 
the  allies  in  general.    Chap.  29.  3.    At  any  rate,  such  a  clauso  seems 
quite  Incompatible  with  tho  supposition  of  tho  Mcgarcans  and  Boeotians 
having  been  treated  at  this  particular  time,  however  they  might  havo 
been  in  general,  with  that  cxtrcmo  respect  and  attention  which  Poppo 
speaks  o(  and  which  Goller  and  other  commentators  considor  to  bo  ex- 
pressed by  ntpwpufttvot.    Tho  absenco  of  ftiv  and  &,  which  one  would 
certainly  havo  expected,  to  mark  tho  opposition  between  the  two  clauses, 
may  in  some  measure  bo  supplied  by  tho  adversativo  force  which  I  havo 
given  to  tho  *a< ;  that  conjunction  in  Attic  writers  sometimes  passing 
into  tho  signification  of  Knirot.    Sco  JcH  Gr.  Gr.  159  3.    This  difficulty 
would  bo  entirely  avoided,  and  a  very  appropriate  meaning  given  to  tho 
whole  sentence,  if  frrfunpuftrvot  could  bo  taken  in  tho  sense  of  "  left  to 
themselves,  not  interfered  with,  permitted  to  do  what  they  pleased."  Tho 
verb  is  very  frequently  used  in  a  manner  closely  approaching  to  this,  as 
well  as  tho  cognate  ones  from  which  it  borrows  somo  of  its  tenses ;  but 
in  such  cases  it  is  usually  followed  by  a  participle,  infinitive,  or  adjoctivo, 
which  serves  to  limit  its  meaning  to  somo  particular  case.    If,  however, 
it  should  be  thought  possible  for  it  to  havo  been  hero  used  without  such 
limitation,  it  would  gtvo  a  very  good  reason  why  tho  states  should  prefer 
the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  to  that  of  tho  restless  and  meddling  Atheni- 
ans.   It  would  also  express  an  important  difference  between  the  case  of 
tho  Mcgarcans  and  Boeotians  and  that  of  the  Eloans,  with  whose  policy 
toward  tho  Lepreans  8parta  is  mentioned  as  having  interfered ;  and  that 
of  the  Mantfoeans,  who  are  expressly  said  to  havo  abandoned  their  eon* 
nection  with  her,  because  they  expected  itallar  interference.    Ch.  29, 1, 
ivoptCop  of  wtfuo+eettai  efJc  roHe.  AastfoipoWovr  &PXu*t  iirctA)  sol 
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Lacedemonians,  and  yet  thinking  that  the  democracy  of  the 
Argives  was  less  suited  to  them,  with  their  oligarchical 
form  of  government,  than  tho  constitution  of  the  Laccda?mo« 


32.  About  tho  same  period  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians, 
having  jeduced  the  Seiouoeans  to  surrender,  put  the  adult 
males  to  death ;  while  they  sold  into  slavery  the  women  aud 
children,  and  gave  the  territory  for  the  Plateaus  to  occupy. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  brought  back  the  Delians  to  their 
country,  from  scruples  arising  from  their  disasters  in  different 
battles,  and  because  the  god  at  Delphi  had  so  commanded  them. 
At  this  time,  too,  tho  Phocians  and  Locrians  commenced  hos- 
tilities.   Aud  the  Corinthians  and  Argives,  being  now  in  al- 
liance, went  to  Tegea,  to  procure  its  revolt  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians, seeing  that  it  formed   a  considerable   part  of  tho 
Peloponnese,  and  thinking  that,  if  it  were  added  to  them,  they 
would  command  the  wholo  of  it.     Bnt  when  the  Tegeans  said 
they  would  do  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  Lacoda?monians, 
tho  Corinthians,  though  hitherto  very  hearty  in  their  meas- 
ures, relaxed  in  their  vehemence,  and  were  afraid  that  none 
of  the  other  parties  might  now  come  over  to  them.    They 
went,  however,  to  tho  Ikeotians,  and  begged  them  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  themselves  and  tho  Argives,  and  act  in  all 
other  respects  in  concert  with  them.     With  reference  to  tho 
ten  days*  truces  also,  which  had  been  mado  with  each  other 
by  tho  Athenians  and  tho  Boeotians  not  long  after  the  con- 
clusion of  tho  fifty  years*  treaty,  tho  Corinthians  desired  tho 
Ikeotians  to  accompany  them  to  Athens,  and  obtain  tho  same 
for  them  also,  on  tho  sauio  footing  as  tho  Ikeotians ;  and  in 
caso  of  tho  Athenians  not  acceding  to  this,  then  to  renounco 
the  suspension  of  arms,  and  iu  future  to  mako  no  truce  with- 
out being  joined  by  them.     On  tho  Corinthians  preferring 
these  requests,  tho  Ikeotians  desired  them  to  desist  on  tho 
subject  of  tho  Argive  alliance :   they  went  with  them,  how- 
ever, to  Athens,  but  did  not  obtain  tho  ten  days9  truce ;  as  tho 
Athenians  answered,  that  they  were  already  in  treaty  with 
tho  Corinthians,  inasmuch  as  they  were  allies  of  the  tacedas- 
monians.    Tho  Boeotians,  then,  did  not  any  tho  more  on  that 
account  renounce  their  ten  days*  truce,  though  the  Corinthians 
called  on  them  to  do  so,  and  expostulated  with  them  on  tho 
ground  of  their  having  agreed  to  do  it.  Between  tho  Corinthians, 
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however,  and  tbo  Athenians  there  was  a  suspension  of  arms 
without  any  actual  truce.1 

33.  The  same  summer,  the  Lacedaemonians  made  an  ex- 
pedition with  all  their  forces,  under  tho  command  of  Pleis- 
toauax,  son  of  Pausanias,  their  king,  into  tho  country  of 
the  Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  who  were  subject  to  tho  Manti- 
neans, and  who  had  invited  their  interference  in  tho  spirit  of 
faction :  intcuding  also,  if  they  could,  to  demolish  the  strong- 
hold at  Cypsola,  which,  being  situated  in  tho  Parrhasian  terri- 
tory, the  Mantineans  had  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  their  own 
troops,  for  the  annoyance  of  tho  district  of  Sciritis  in  Laconia. 
Tho  Lacedaemonians  therefore  proceeded  to  ravage  tho  land  of 
tho  Parrhasians;  while  tho  Mantineans,  having  committed 
their  city  to  tho  custody  of  Argivo  troops,  themselves  kept 
guard  over  their  confederates'  country.  Iking  unable,  how- 
ever, to  savo  tlio  fort  at  Cypsola,  and  tho  towns  in  Pnrrhasia, 
they  retired.  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  making  the  Parrha- 
sians independent,  and  demolishing  the  fortress,  returned  home. 

34.  Moreover,  in  tho  courso  of  tho  samo  summer,  on  tho 
arrival  of  tho  troops  from  Thrace  who  had  marched  out  with 
Brasidaa,  and  whom  Clearidas  had  brought  back  after  tho 
treaty  was  made,  tho  Lacedaemonians  decreed  that  tho  Helots 
who  had  fought  under  Brasidas  should  be  free,  and  live  wliero 
they  pleased ;  and  not  long  after  they  settled  them,  together 
witn  tho  Neodamodes,1  at  Leprcum,  which  is  situated  on'  tho 
borders  of  Laconia  and  Elis ;  for  they  were  now  at  variance 
with  the  Eleans.  But  with  regard  to  those  of  their  own  body 
who  had  been  taken  in  the  island,  and  had  surrendered  their 
arms,  fearing  they  might  suppose  that  they  would  bo  sub- 
jected to  some  degradation  in  conseauenco  of  their  misfortune, 
and  so,  if  allowed  to  retain  their  franchise,  might  attempt  a 
revolution,  they  disfranchised  them,  even  whilo  some  were  hold- 

1  NBv  tUfiopAn<  w  meant  a  mm  agreement  In  words,  not  ratified  by 
tho  solemnities  of  religion.  And  the  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  consid- 
ered the  breach  of  their  word  very  different  from  the  breach  of  their 
oath.    8*o  II;  6,  7."— AmoUL 

•  "That  the  Neodamodes  were  a  distinct  class  from  the  newly-enfran- 
chised nelots  seems  clear  from  this  passage  amj  y.  57.  ]. .  a^j  if  tiller**  , 
supposition  is  highly  probable  (Dorter,  vol  ii.  p.  45),  that  the  latter  alter 
a  tune  rose  to  the  condition  of  the  former;  possibly  in  the  next  genera* 
tin©:  so  that  the  son  of  an  enfranchised  Helot  became  a  Neodamode; 
like  the  distinction  between  Liberals  and  Libertlnus."— Arnold. 
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ing"  offices ;  and  with  a  disfranchisement  of  such  a  kind  that 
they  could  neither  take  office,  nor  have  power  to  buy  or  sell 
any  tiling.  Subsequently,  however,  in  the  courso  of  time,  they 
were  again  enfranchised. 

35.  The  same  summer  also  the  Dians  took  Tkyssus  en  the 
promontory  of  Athos,  a  colony  of  tho  Athenians.  And  during 
the  whole  of  this  summer  there  was  intercourse  indeed  be- 
tween tho  Atheniuns  and  Pcloponnosians,  but  both  parties 
suspected  each  other,  from  immediately  after  tho  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  on  tho  ground  of  their  not  mutually  restoring 
the  places  s|>ccificd.  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whoso  lot 
it  fell  first  to  restore  Ainpliipolis  aud  the  other  towns,  hod 
not  dono  so :  nor  did  they  make  their  Thraccward  allies  ac- 
cede to  tho  treaty,  nor  the  Boeotians,  iter  tho  Corinthians; 
though  they  were  continually  saying  .that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Athenian*,  they  would  compel  those  states  to  do  so, 
if  they  would  not  of  their  own  accord.  They  also  pleaded  in 
excuse  the  fact  of  tho  time  not  Wing  specified,  at  which  thoso 
who  did  not  acccdo  to  it  were  to  bo  considered  as  enemies  to 
both  sides.  Tho  Athenians  therefore,  seeing  none  of  theso 
things  really  performed,  suspected  that  tho  Lacedaemonians 
had  no  upright  intentions ;  so  that  on  their  demanding  back 
Pylus,  they  refused  to  restore  it  (nay,  they  evon  repented  of 
having  given  them  back  their  prisoners  taken  in  the  ihland),  and 
kept  the  other  places,  waiting  till  they,  on  their  part,  performed 
for  them  what  Lad  been  arranged.  Tho  Licedxmonians  said 
that  they  had  dono  what  was  possiblo ;  for  that  they  had  re- 
stored tho  Athenian  prisoners  who  were  in  their  hands,  and 
had  recalled  tho  troops  in  Thrace ;  aud  whatever  else  they  had  ' 
in  their  power.  With  regard  to  Amphipolis,  they  were  not, 
they  said,  masters  of  it,  so  as  to  give  it  up ;  but  they  would 
endeavor  to  bring  the  Ikeotians  and  Corinthians  over  to  tho 
treaty,  and  to  recover  Panoctum ;  and  would  restore  as  many 
of  the  Athenians  as  were  prisoners  in  Beeotiiu  They  required, 
however,  that  they  should  restore  Pylus  to  them ;  or  if  not  that, 
should  withdraw  tho  Messanians  and  Ilclots,  as  they,  on  their 
part,  had  withdrawn  their  troops  from  Thrace ;  and  that  tho 
Athenians  themselves  should  garrison  it,  if  they  would.  So 
when  conferences  had  been  held,  many  and  often,  during  this 
hu miner,  they  prevailed  on  tho  Athenians  to  withdraw  from 
Pylus  tho  Messanians,  and  the  rest  of  tho  Helots,  and  all  who 
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had  deserted  from  Laconia  J  And  they  settled  ilicm  fit  Cranii  in 
Cephallcnia.  During  this  summer,  then,  there  was  peace  and 
free  intercourse  with  each  other. 

36.  But  the  following  winter  (different  cphors  happening 
now  to  bo  in  office,  and  not  thoso  under  whom  the  treaty  had 
been  made,  and  some  of  them  being  even  opposed  to  it), 
when  embassies  had  come  from  their  confederacy,  and  tho 
Athenians,  13eeotinn*,  and  Corinthians  were  there,  and  they 
had  held  many  discussions  with  one  another,  and  como  to 
no  agreement;  on  their  departing  homeward,  Cleobulus  ami 
Xcnarcs — thoso  of  tho  ephors  who  most  wished  to  break 
up  tho  treaty — held  a  pnvato  conference  with  tho  Boeotians 
and  Corinthians,  advising  them  to  pursuo  as  far  as  pos- 
sible tho  samo  policy ;  and  that  tho  lkeotians,  after  first  en* 
tering  into  nllianco  with  Argos  themselves,  should  then  en- 
deavor  to  bring  tlio  Argivcs  together  with  themselves  into 
Alliance  with  tho  Laccdirmonians.  For  in  this  way  the  Boeo- 
tians were  leant  likely  to  be  forced  to  accede  to  tho  Attio 
treaty;  since  tho  Lacedicmonians  would  prefer  gaining  tho 
friendship  and  nllianco  of  the  Argives  even  at  the  risk  of1  tho 
enmity  of  tho  Athenians  and  the  dissolution  of  tho  treaty. 
For  they  knew  that  tho  Lacedaemonians  were  always  desirous 
that  Argos  should  1>©  their  friend  on  fair  terms ;  thinking  that 
so  the  war  out  of  tho  I'eloponncso  would  l»o  more  easily  con- 
ducted, by  them.  They  bogged  tho  Boeotians,  however,  to  put 
Panactum  into  tho  hands  of  tho  Lacedemonians  ;  that  by  get- 
ting back  Pylus,  if  they  could,  in  exchange  for  it,  they  might 
more  easily  proceed  to  hostilities  with  tho  Athenians. 

*  37.  Tho   Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  having  received  from 

*  ,  Xenares  and  Cleobulus,  and  such  of  tho  Lacedaemonians  as 

wero  friendly  toward  them,1  theso  instructions  to  carry  to 
---  their  governments,  went  each  their  way.     But  two  persons 

of  tho  Argives,  who  held  tho  highest  office  in  their  country, 
i  watched  for  thorn  by  tho  way,  as  they  wero  returning;  and 

s  having  met  them,  entered  into  conversation  with  thorn  on 

1  trpo.]  More  literally,  "  in  tho  face  of."  Poppo  adopts  Dobree's  ex* 
planation .  "  Pluris  enim  (actaros  Lacedastnontos  Argivoram  amieitlam 
ct  soctaUtom  qtiam  Atbonicnshim  initnieitiam  ao  faderum  com  (pais 
Junctorura  viotationetn:  i.  «.,  mapis  illam  cupere  quain  hano  mctoere." 
\  For  the  force  of  *aAwc*  In  the  next  sentence,  see  Arnold's  note. 

•  afooff.]  i  «.,  to  tho  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  not  to  Xenafts  and 


1  Cleobulus,  as  Blooinfleld  supposes.    Compare  sec  S. 
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the  possibility  of  iho  Boeotians  becoming  their  allies,  as  the 
Corinthians,  Beans,  and  Mantineans  had  done ;  for  if  that  could 
bo  well  arranged,  they  thought  they  might  then,  on  advan- 
tageous terms,  both  carry  on  war  and  make  peace,  both  with 
the  Lacedaemonian*,  if  they  should  wish  it— holding  the  samo 
language  all  together — and  with  whomever  else  it  might  bo 
necessary.  Tho  Boeotian  envoys  were  pleased  at  hearing  this; 
far  they  happened  to  ask  the  same  things  as  their  friends  in 
Laccdaemon  had  instructed  them  to  propose.  So  when  the  men 
from  Argos  perceived  that  they  listened  to  their  suggestions,  they 
said  they  would  send  embassadors  to  the  Boeotians,  and  went 
away.  The  Boeotians,  on  their  arrival,  reported  to  the  Boeo- 
t  irehs  what  had  been  said  to  them,  both  at  Laccdaemon,  and  by 
tho  Argivcs  who  had  met  them:  and  tho  Boeotarehs  wero 
pleased,  and  wore  much  more  eager  in  tho  business,  since  it  had 
turned  out  so  luckily  for  them  in  both  quarters,  that  their 
friends  among  the  Lacedaemonians  requested  tho  same  things  as 
the  Argivcs  were  anxiously  wishing.  Not  long  after,  embas- 
siulors  camo  from  Argos  with  tho  proposals  that  have  been 
mentioned ;  whom  the  Boeotarehs  scut  back  after  assenting  to 
their  term*,'  and  promising  to  scud  envoys  to  Argos  on  tho 
question  of  tno  alliance. 

38.  In  tho  mean  time  it  was  determined  by  the  Boeotarehs, 
tho  Corinthians,  tho  Megareans,  and  tho  embassadors  from 
Thrace,  in  tho  first  place,  to  bind  themselves  by  oaths  to  each 
other,  that  assuredly,  wheu  occasion  offered,  they  would  assist 
tho  party  which  needed  it ;  and  that  they  would  carry  on  war 
with  none,  or  inako  peace,  without  common  assent ;  and  that 
so  tho  Boeotians  and  Megareans  (for  they  hod  the  some  object 
before  thenri  should  then  enter  into  treaty  with  tho  Argivcs. 
But  before  tno  oaths  were  taken,  tho  Boeotarehs  communicated 
these  resolutions  to  the  four  councils  of  tho  Boeotians,  which 
have  tho  sole  power  of  ratifying  measures ;  and  recommended  to 
them  that  oaths  should  be  exchanged  with  such  cities  as  wished 
to  league  with  them  for  mutual  assistance.  However,  tho  mem- 
here  of  the  Boeotian  councils  did  not  accedo  to  the  plan,  fearing 
that  they  should  do  what  was  displeasing  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
if  they  leagued  with  the  Corinthians,  who  had  separated  from 
them.  For  the  Boeotarehs  did  not  tell  them  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Lacedaemon,  namely,  that  Clcobulu*  and  Xenares, 
among   the   ephors,  and  their  friends,  advised  them  first  to 
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enter  into  alliance  with  the  Argivcs  nnd  Corinthians,  and  then 
to  join  the  Lacedaemonians ;  as  they  imagined  that  though 
they  should  not  mention  it,  tlio  council  would  decree  nothing 
different  from  what  they  had  previously  determined  on,1  and 
now  recommended  to  their  country.  When  tho  business  liad 
met  with  this  check,  the  embassadors  from  Corinth  and  Thraco 
departed  without  concluding  any  thing ;  while  tho  Bcootarchs, 
who  before  intended,  if  they  cirricd  thc.*c  measures,  to  at- 
tempt also  to  effect  the  alliance  with  tho  Argivcs,  did  not  now 
bring  the  question  of  tho  Argivcs  Iwforo  tho  councils,  or  send 
to  Argos  tho  embassadors  they  had  promised ;  but  there  aroso 
an  indifference  and  procrastination  in  the  whole  business. 

30.  In  tho  course  of  tho  samo  summer,  tho  Olynthians 
assaulted  and  took  Mecybcrna,  which  was  garrisoned  by  Athe- 
nians. After  these  events,  conferences  being  continually 
held  between  tho  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  respecting 
tho  possessions  of  each  other  which  they  still  retained,  tho 
Lacedemonians,  hoping  that,  if  tho  Athenians  should  rcccivo 
back  Panactum  from  tho  Ikrolians,  they  would  themselves  re- 
cover Pylus,  weilt  on  an  embassy  to  tho  Ikeotians,  and  begged 
them  to  deliver  up  to  them  Panactum  and  tho  Athenian 
prisoners  that  they  might  recover  Pvlus  in  exchange  for 
them.  But  tho  Boeotians  refused  to  cfclivor  them  up,  unless 
they  would  mako  an  enpecial  allianco  with  them,  as  with  tho 
Athenians.  Although  therefore  tho  Lacedemonians  were 
nware  that  they  should  bo  acting  wrong  to  tho  Athenians,  sinco 
it  had  been  stipulated  that  thev  should  mako  neither  peaco 
\  nor  war  with  any  but  by  mutual  consent ;  yet,  as  they  wished 

£  to  receive  Panactum  from  them,  believing  that  so  they  should 

I  recover  Pylus,  and  as  tho  party  which  was  anxious  to  break  * 

'  '  9+101  wpodtayvovTtf  nafxitvovotv.]  Arnold  is  followed  by  Poppo  nnd 

f  Dtoomfleld  in  supposing  that  <rfi<H  rclers  to  tho  subject  of  tytfteiotiat ; 

but  m  his  explanation  docs  not,  I  think,  removo  tho  extreme  harshness  • 

of  such  a  construction,  Goiter  seems  to  bo  right  in  referring  it  to  tho 

BoBOtsrchs;  except  that  I  would  not  confine  it,  os  ho  docs,  to  Xcnarcs 

]  and  Cloobulus,  but  extend  it  to  tho  wholo  number  of  them ;  and  sup* 

l  pose  that  it  is  cither  governed  by  irpoAut} vovtec ,  meaning,  "the  plan 

*  which  they  had  already  decided  on  for  t hcmsclvea,  and  now  recommended 

£  to  the  councils ;"  or  that  it  signifies  "  their  countrymen ;"  tho  executivo 

I  being  identified  with  the  people  at  largo,  as  it  appears  to  bo  in  see.  3. 

Oi  noiutafixoi^^iraprivfwv  yevioffat  6p*ov{  roic  woltotv,  font  PnvXovrm 
if  uftXrtn  (f+iat  Zwofivvvat.    If  the  former  construction  is  preferred, 
cfin  may  be  considered  as  a  "  dativun  comraodi."   8eo  Jelf,  Or.  Or.  69.  0. 
t  15 
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up  the  treaty  earnestly  entered  into  the  Boeotian  negotiation ; 
they  concluded  the  alliance,  when  the  winter  was  now  doting 
and  the  spring  at  hand ;  and  Panactum  waa  immediately  be- 
gun to  be  demolished.  And  thus  ended  the  eleventh  year  of. 
this  war. 

40.  As  soon  as  the  spring  of  the  next  summer  com- 
menced, the  Arrives  finding  that  the  Boeotian  embassadors, 
whom  they  said  they  would  send,  did  no)  come,  and  that 
Panactum  was  being  demolished,  and  an  especial  •  alliance  had 
been  concluded  by  the  Boeotians  with  the  Lacedaemonian*, 
were  afraid  that  they  might  be  left  alone,  and  all  the  con- 
federacy go  over  to  tho  Lacedaemonians.  For  they  supposed 
that  the  Boeotians  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
both  to  demolish  Panactum  and  to  accede  to  tho  treaty  with 
tho  Athenians;  and  that  tho  Athenians  were  privy  to  theso 
measures ;  so  that  they  themselves  had  no  longer  power  even 
to  make  alliance  with  the  Athcuians :  whereas  they  hoped  be- 
fore, in  consequence  of  the  existing  dissensions,  that  if  their 
treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians  should  not  continue,  they  would, 
at  any  rate,  bo  in  alliance  with  tho  Athenians,  Tho  Argives, 
then,  were  involved  in  these  difficulties,  and  feared  they  might 
bo  engaged  in  war  at  once  with  tho  Lacedaemonians,  Tegeans, 
Boeotians,  and  Athenians :  and  consequently,  though  they  did 
not  before  accept  tho  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  en- 
tertained the  proud  hope  that  they  should  enjoy  the  supremacy 
over  th^cloponnese ;  they  sent  as  envoys  to  Lacedsemon,  as 
quickly  as  they  could,  Eustronhus  and  Aaon,  who  were  con- 
sidered to  bo  tho  most  acceptable  persons  to  them ;  thinking  to 
live  in  quiet  by  making  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  a* 
they  best  could  under  present  circumstances,  whatever  might 
bo  the  arrangement.1 

41.  On  tho  arrival  of  their  embassadors,  they  made  pro- 
posals to  tho  Lacedaemonians,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  tho 
treaty  should  bo  concluded  between  them.  And  at  first  the 
Argives  claimed  that  they  should  have  a  judicial  reference 
granted  them,  either  to  some  stato  or  individual,  respecting 
the  Cynurian  territory;  concerning  which  they  have  always 
b<*en  debating  as  it  is  border-land :  (it  contains  the  towns  of 
Thyrca  and  Antheuo,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Lacedxmoniaus.) 

4  Or,  "on  whatever  terms  they  mijjht  bo  allowed."  Seo  Bloomflcld's 
note. 
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Afterward,  when  the  Lacedemonians  begged  them  not  to 
mention  that,  but  said  that  if  they  wished  to  make  a  treaty  as 
before,  they  were  ready  to  do  bo;  the  Argive  embassadors 
nevertheless  induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to  agree  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions ;  that  at  the  present  time  they  should  make 
a  treaty  for  fifty  years;  but  that  on  either  party  giving  a 
challenge,  at  a  time  when  thcro  was  neither  plague  nor  war  in 
Laccdrcmon  or  Argos,  they  should  bo  at  liberty  to  decide  by 
battle  the  question  of  this  territory — as  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  each  side  claimed  the  victory  for  themselves — but  not  to 
pursue  the  fugitives  beyond  tho  frontiers,  whether  toward 
Argos  or  Lacedaemon.  Now  tho  Lacedaemonians  at  first  con- 
sidered this  as  mere  folly;  but  afterward  (for  they  wcro 
anxious  on  any  terms  to  have  Argos  for  a  friend),  they  agreed 
to  the  conditions  they  demanded,  and  tnado  a  treaty  with  them 
in  writing.  Before,  however,  any  thing  was  definitely  ar- 
ranged, the  Lacedaemonians  desired  them  to  return  first  to 
Argos,  and  show  it  to  their  people ;  and  if  it  pleased  them, 
then  to  come  at  the  Ilyacintnia,  to  tako  the  oaths.  Accord* 
ingly  they  returned. 

42.  In  tho  mean  time,  whilo  tho  Argives  were  negotiating 
these  matters,  tho  Laccdrcmonian  embassadors,  Andromedes, 
Phoedimus,  and  Antimenidaa,  who  wcro  to  restore  Panactum 
to  the  Athenians,  and  to  receive  the  prisoners  from  the  Boeo- 
tians, and  bring  them  back  homo,  found  Panactum  demolished 
by  the  Boeotians  themselves,  on  tho  pretext  of  there  having 
been  exchanged  in  former  times  between  tho  Athenians  and 
Boeotians,  in  conseouence  of  a  dispute  about  it,  an  oath  that 
neither  party  should  inhabit  tho  place,  but  that  they  should 
graze  it  in  common.  Tho  men,  however,  whom  tho  Boeotians 
held  as  prisoners  taken  from  tho  Athenians,  Andromedes  and 
his  colleagues  received  from  them,  and  conveyed  to  Athens,  and 
restored. .  They  likewise  announced  to  them  the  demolition  of 
Panactum,  thinking  that  so  they  restored  that  too;1  for  no 
enemy  to  the  Athenians  would  in  ftiture  inhabit  it.  On  this 
announcement  the  Athenians  expressed  great  indignation; 
thinking  themselves  wronged  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  both 
with  regard  to  the  demolition  of  Panactum,  which  they  ought 
to  have  delivered  up  to  them  standing,  and  the  intelligence  of 

1  Or,  as  Poppo  explains  it,  "that  that  verv  announcement  was  equiv- 
alent to  restoring  It* 
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their  having  on  their  own  aocount  made  treaty  with  the  Boeo- 
tians, though  they  formerly  declared  that  they  would  join  in 
compelling  those  who  did  not  accede  to  the  general  treaty. 
They  alio  looked  for  any  other  points  in  which  they  had  do- 
parted  from  their  compact,  and  considered  themselves  to  have 
been  overreached  by  them ;  so  that  thoy  gave  an  angry  reply  to 
the  embassadors,  and  sent  them  away. 

43.  When  the  Lacedaemonians,  then,  were  in  such  a  stato  { 
of  variance  with  the  Athenians,  thoso  at  Athens,  again,  ; 
who  wished  to  do  away  with  tho  treaty,  were  immediately 
urgent  against  it.  Among  others  who  were  so  was  Al-  \ 
cibiadcs  son  of  Clinias,  a  man  who  in  ago  was  still  at  that  I 
time  a  youth  (as  ho  would  havo  been  thought  in  any  other  ; 
state),  but  honored  on  account  of  the  nobility  of  his  an- 
cestors. He  considered  that  it  was  really  better  to  side  with  4 
the  Argives ;  though  ho  also  opposed  tho  treaty  in  the  bitter-  ; 
ness  of  wounded  pride,  because  tho  Lacedaemonians  had  nc-  ! 
gotiated  through  tho  ngene'y  of  Nicias  and  Laches,  having  l 
overlooked  him  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  not  having  shown  [ 
him  tho  respect  suitable  to  tho  old  connection  of  his  family  as 

their  proxeni,  which,  having  been  renounced  by  his  grandfather, 

he  himself  thought  to  renew  by  showing  attention  to  the  j>ris-  4 

oners  taken  in  the  island.   Considering  himself  then-fore  to  bo  in  ' 

cvi*ry  way  slighted  by  them,  ho  both  spoke  against  the  treaty  in  [ 

the  first  instance,  saying  that  tho  Laccdajinouians  were  not  to  £ 

bo  depended  upon,  but  wcro  only  making  a  treaty  in  order  that  > 

by  so  doing  thoy  might  deprive  Athens  of  tho  Argivcs,  and  j 

again  como  against  them  when  left  alone ;  and  at  that  time,  ; 

when  this  difference  had  arisen,  he  immediately  sent  to  Argos 

on  his  own  account,  urging  them  to  come  as  quickly  as  possible  ? 

with  proposals  for  alliance,  in  company  with  tho  Mantineans 

and  Eleans,  since  it  was  a  tine  opjKirtunity,  and  he  would  co-  * 

operate  with  them  to  the  utmost. 

44.  When  the  Argivcs  received  this  message,  and  found 
that  tho  alliance  with  the  Boeotians  had  not  been  brought 
about  in  concert  with  the  Athenians,  but  that  they  wero 
involved  in  a  serious  ouarrel  with  tho  Lacedaemonians ;  they 
thought  no  more  of  their  embassadors  at  Lacedamion,  who 
were  just  at  that  time  gone  thither  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty, 
Jut  paid  more  attention  to  tho  Athenians ;  thinking  that  su, 
ii*  they  went  to  war,  thero  would  be  on  their  side  111  it  a  stato 
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which  had  been  their  friend  from  of  old,  nnd  was  under  a  de-  jj 

mocratical  form  of  government,  like  themselves,  and  wielded  a 
pTeat  power  in  the  command  of  the  sea.  They  immediately 
therefore  sent  embassador*  to  tlio  Athenians  to  treat  of  tlio 
alliance;  and  were  also  accompanied  by  envoy*  from  tbo 
Beans  and  Mantinoans. 

There  came  likewise  with  all  speed,  as  embassadors  from 
the  Lacedaemonians,  persons  who  were  thought  to  be  favor- 
ably inclined  toward  tho  Athenians,  namely  Philoeharidas, 
Leon,  and  Endius;  through  fear  that  in  tlieir  anger  they 
might  conclude  the  alliance  with  tho  Argives,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ask  back  Pylus  in  exchange  for  Panactum,  and  to 
]>lead  in  excuse  for  tho  Boeotian  alliance,  that  it  had  not  been 
made  for  tho  purpose  of  hurting  the  Athenians. 

45.  By  speaking  in  tho  counsel  on  theso  |>oints,  and  de- 
claring that  they  had  come  with  full  powers  to  efFect  a  settle- 
ment of  all  their  disputes,  they  mado  Alcibiades  afraid  that  if 
lh<»y  wore  to  talk  in  tho  same  strain  to  the  popular  assembly, 
they  would  win  over  tho  multitude,  and  tho  Argivc  alliance  • 
would  bo  rejected.  Ho  adopted  thereforo  tho  following 
•levico  against  them.  Ho  gained  tho  confidence  of  tho  Lace- 
daemonians bv  giving  them  a  solemn  assurance,  that  if  tliey 
would  not  acknowledge  in  tho  assembly  that  they  had  como 
with  full  powers,  ho  would  restore  Pylus  to  them  (for  ho 
would  himself  persuade  tho  Athenians  to  tho  measure,  as  ho 
now  opposed  it),  and  would  settle  all  other  points  of  difference. 
It  was  with  a  wish  to  withdraw  them  from  tho  influence  of 
Nicias  that  ho  did  this ;  and  in  order  that  by  accusing  them 
before  the  people,  as  having  no  sincere  intentions,  and  never 
raying  the  same  thing,  ho  might  cause  the  Argives,  Eleans, 
and  Mantineans,  to  be  taken  into  alliance.  And  so  it  turned 
out  For  when,  on  coming  before  tho  people  and  being  asked 
that  question,  they  did  not  say,  as  they  had  said  in  the  coun- 
cil, that  they  were  como  with  full  powers,  tho  Athenians  could 
endure  it  no  longer;  but  on  Alcibiades9  exclaiming  against 
tho  Lacedaemonians  much  more  vehemently  than  before,  they 
both  listened  to  him,  and  were  ready  straigntway  to  bring  for* 
ward  the  Argives  and  those  who  were  with  them,  and  take  them 
into  alliance.  An  earthquake,  however,  having  occurred  before 
any  thing  was  finally  settled,  that  assembly  was  adjourned. 

46.  In  the  one  which  was  held  next  day,  although  the 
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Lacedemonians  had  been  outwitted,  and  lie  himself  utterly 
deceived  with  regard  to  their  confessing  not  to  have  corao 
with  full  powers,  Niciaa  nevertheless  maintained  that  thev 
ought  rather  to  become  friends  of  tho  Lacedaemonians,  andj 
deferring  their  measures  with  the  Argives,  to  send  once  more 
to  them,  and  ascertain  their  intentions.  Ho  represented 
that  it  was  (o  their  own  honor,1  but  to  their  rivals*  discredit, 
for  the  war  to  bo  put  off:  for  since  their  own  affair*  were  iu 
so  good  a  condition,  it  was  best  to  preserve  their  prosperit)t 
as  long  as  possiblo ;  whereas  to  tho  Lacedaemonians,  in  their" 
present  misfortunes,  it  would  bo  gain  to  run  all  hazard*  as 
quickly  as  possible.  So  he  prevailed  on  them  to  send  embas- 
sadors, of  whom  ho  was  himself  oue,  to  bid  tho  Lacedaemo- 
nians, if  they  hod  any  just  intentions,  to  ivstoro  Punoctuni 
standing,  with  Amphipohs,  and  to  give  up  their  alliance  with 
the  Boeotians  if  they  refused  to  accedo  to  tho  treaty ;  as  it 
had  been  stipulated  that  th<»y  should  mako  peace  with  nono 
but  by  mutual  consent.  They  told  them  also  to  say,  that  they 
too,  if  they  had  wished  to  act  unjustly,  might  havo  already 
taken  the  Anjives  fur  their  allies,  sinco  they  wcro  como  to 
them  for  that  very  purpose.  And  whatever  complaint  they 
had  against  them,  they  gave  instructions  on  tho  subject  to 
Nicias  and  his  colleagues,  and  then  sent  them  off.  When  they 
camo  thore,  and,  after  delivering  their  other  messages,  finally 
declared,  that  unless  they  gave  up  their  alliance  with  the  Boe- 
otians, in  case  of  their  not  acceding  to  tho  treaty,  tho  Athenians 
also  would  take  as  their  allies  tho  Argives  and  thoso  who 
joined  them;  the  Liccdwiuonians  refused  to  renounce  tho 
alliance  with  tho  Boeotian* — tho  party  of  Xcnnres,  tho  ephor, 
and  all  tho  rest  who  hod  tho  same  views,  having  sufficient 
iufiueuco  to  secure  that — but  tho  oaths  they  renewed  at  tho 
request  of  Nicias :  for  ho  was  afraid  of  returning  with  all  his 
objects  unaccomplished,  and  of  being  exposed  to  censure  (as 
indeed  was  tho  case),  sinco  he  was  considered  as  tho  author  of 
tho  treaty  with  the  Lacedamouinns.  On  his  return,  when  tho 
Athenians  heard  that  nothing  had  been  done  at  Laccdrcrnou, 
immediately  they  were  enraged  ;    ami  since  they  considered 

1  Or,  09  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  others  explain  it,  "advising  that  hostili- 
ties should  bo  deferred."  For  a  very  similar  uso  of  iv  with  an  adjective, 
compare  1. 137.  6,  intuit)  iv  t£  dofaXel  piv  ipui,  Utivi^  di  iv  tnmvdvv* 
wdXtv  //  unoKOfiidt}  iytyvero. 
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themselves  injured,  the  Argives  and  their  allies  happening  to 
be  present  (having  hecn  introduced  by  Alcibiades),  they  made 
n  treaty  ana  alliance  with  them  on  the  following  terms : 

47.  "The  Athenians,  Argives,  Mantineans,  and  Eleans 
made  a  treaty  for  a  hundred  years,  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  the  allies  in  their  respective  dominions  to  bo  observed 
without  guile  or  injury,  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  That  it 
shall  not  lie  allowed  to  take  up  arms  with  a  mischievous  do- 
sign,  either  for  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  with 
their  allies,  against  the  Athenians,  or  for  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies  against  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  with 
their  allies,  by  any  means  whatever. 

u  That  the  following  are  the  terms  on  which  the  Athenians, 
Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans  shall  bo  allies  for  a  hundred 
years. 

u  That  in  case  of  an  enemy  marching  against  tho  torritory 
of  the  Athenians,  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans  shall 
go  to  tho  succor  of  Athens,  according  to  whatever  message 
the  Athenians  may  send  them,  in  such  manner  as  they  can 
most  effectually,  to  tho  utmost  of  their  power.  That  in  caso 
of  their  having  ravaged  it  and  departed,  that  state  shall  bo 
considered  as  an  enemy  to  tho  Argives,  Mantineans,  and 
Eleans,  and  shall  be  exposed  to  tho  vengeance  of  all  these 
states ;  and  that  no  ono  of  them  snail  be  at  liberty  to  termin- 
ate hostilities  with  that  state,  unless  they  all  think  fit  to  do  so. 
That  the  Athenians  likewiso  shall  go  to  tho  succor  of  Argos, 
Man  tinea,  and  Eli*,  in  case  of  an  enomy  marching  against 
tho  Elean,  Mantinean,  or  Argive  territory,  according  to  what- 
ever messago  theso  states  may  send,  in  such  manner  as  they  can 
roost  effectually,  to  tho  utmost  of  their  power.  That  in  case  of 
their  having  ravaged  it  and  departed,  tiiat  state  shall  bo  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy  to  tho  Athenians,  Eleans,  Mantineans, 
and  Argives,  and  shall  bo  exposed  to  tho  vengeance  of  all  of 
them ;  and  that  it  shall  not  bo  lawful  to  terminate  hostilities 
trith  that  state,  unless  all  the  states  think  fit  to  do  so. 

"That  they  shall  not  allow  armed  troops  to  pass  for  hostilo 
purposes  through  their  own  land,  or  that  of  tho  allies  in  their 
respective  dominions,  nor  by  sea,  unless  all  the  states,  tho 
Athenians,  Argives,  Mantineans,  and  Eleans,  have  decreed 
that  their  passage  be  allowed. 

"Thai  to  tho  troops  going  as  succors  the  state  which 
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■ends  them  shall  furnish  provisions  for  thirty  days  after  their 
arrival  in  the  state  which  sent  them  word  to  suoeor  it,  and 
on  their  return  in  the  same  way :  but  that  in  case  of  their 
wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  their  service  for  a  longer  time, 
the  state  which  sent  for  them  shall  supply  them  with  provisions 
at  the  rate  of  three  JSginetan  oboli  a  day  for  a  heavy-armed 
soldier,  a  light-armed,  or  a  bowman,  and  of  an  JEginetan 
drachma  for  a  horseman. 

"That  the  state  which  sent  for  them  shall  have  the  com- 
mand, while  tho  war  is  in  its  own  territory ;  but  that  in  case 
of  the  states  resolving  to  make  a  joint  expedition  in  any 
quarter,  an  equal  shore  of  the  command  ahull  be  enjoyed  by 
all  the  states. 

u  That  the  treaty  shall  be  sworn  to,  by  the  Athenians  on  l>e- 
half  both  of  themselves  ami  their  allies,  but  on  the  part  of  tho 
Argivcs,  Mantineans,  Eleans,  and  their  allies,  by  each  several 
state.  That  they  shall  swear  that  oath  respectively  which  is  the 
most  binding  in  their  country,  over  full-grown  victims ,  and  tho 
oath  shall  he  to  -this  effect ;  4 1  will  stand  by  this  alliance  ac- 
cording to  tho  stimulations,  honestly,  without  injury,  and  with- 
out guile,  and  will  not  violate  it  by  any  method  or  means 
whatever/  That  the  persons  to  take  tho  oath  thall  be,  at 
Athens,  the  council  and  tho  home  magistrates,  the  pry  lanes 
administering  it;  at  Argos,  the  council,1  tho  eighty,  and  the 
artyncc,  the  eighty  administering  it ;  at  Man  tinea,  the  demi- 
vrt/if  the  council,  ami  the  other  magistrates,  the  thiori  and 
the  polemarchs  administering  it;  at  Elis,  the  demiurgic  the 
magistrates,  ami  tho  six  hundred,  the  demiuryi  and  thenmo- 
phulaeet  administering  it.  That  the  oaths  shall  bo  renewed, 
by  the  Athenians,  on  going  to  Elis,  Mantinen,  and  Argos, 
thirty  days  before  the  Olympic  festival ;  by  the  Argives, 
Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  on  going  to  Athens,  ten  days  before 
the  great  Panathenaic  festival. 

•*  That  the  stipulations  respecting  the  treaty,  the  oaths,  and 
the  alliance,  shall  bo  inscribed  on  a  stone  pillar,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, in  the  citadel ;  by  the  Arrives  in  the  market-place,  in 
tho  temple  of  Apollo;  by  the  Mantineans,  in  the  tcmnle  of 
Jupiter  in  tho  market-plat v :  ami  that  a  brazen  pillar  shall  lm 
erected  at  their  joint  cxjiense  at  Olympia,  at  the  present  festi- 

1  For  what  littlo  U  known  of  the  several  offices  hero  mentioned,  ses 
Arnold's  noto,  aud  tho  authorities  quoted  in  it. 
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val  That  should  these  states  think  it  better  to  malco  any 
addition  to  tho  articles  agreed  on,  whatever  seems  fit  to  all  tho 
states,  on  holding  common  deliberation,  that  shall  bo  binding." 

48.  In  tliis  way  wcro  tho  treaty  and  alliances  concluded ; 
and  yet  that  between  tho  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  was 
not  renounced  on  this  account  by  cither  party.  But  though 
tho  Corinthians  were  allies  of  tho  Argives,  they  did  not  ac- 
cede to  the  new  treaty.  Nay,  beforo  this  time,  when  an  al- 
liance was  formed  between  the  Eloans,  Argives,  lind  Mantir 
ncans,  to  bo  at  war  and  peace  with  the  same  states,  they  did 
not  join  the  league,  but  said  that  they  were  content  with  tho 
first  alliance  which  had  been  mado  for  purposes  of  defense,  on 
condition  of  succoring  one  another,  but  not  joining  to  attack 
any  party.  The  Corinthians,  then,  thus  stood  aloof  from  their 
allies,  and  turnod  their  thoughts  again  toward  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. 

40.  The  Olympic  festival  was  held  this  summer,  that  at 
which  Androsthencs  tho  Arcadian  was  victor  tho  first  time  in 
the  pancratium.'  Tho  Lacedaemonians  were  excluded  from  tho 
temple  by  the  Eleans,  so  that  they  could  neither  sacrifice  nor 
enter  tho  lists,  as  refusing  to  pay  tho  fine  to  which  tho 
Eleans,  by  virtue  of  the  Olympian  law,  had  condemned  them, 
alleging  that  they  had  attacked  the  fortress  of  Fhvrcus, 
and  sent  a  body  of  their  heavy-armed  into  Lepreum  (luring 
tho  Olympic  truce.  Tho  fine  imposed  upon  them  was  two 
thousand  mina»,  being  two  for  each  heavy-armed  soldier,  as 
tho  law  ordains.  Hut  the  Lacedemonians  sent  embassadors, 
and  pleaded  that  it  had  not  been  fairly  imposed  upon  them ; 
declaring  that  tho  truce  had  not  yet  racn  proclaimed  at  La- 
ccdemon,  when  they  sent  their  troops  into  Lepreum,  The 
Beans,  however,  maintained  that  the  cessation  of  arms  In 
their  country  had  already  commenced  (for  they  proclaim  it 
among  themselves  first),  and  that  while  they  were  living  in 
ouiet,  and  not  expecting  any  thing,  as  it  was  a  time  of  truce, 
the  Lacedemonians  had  committed  an  injury  upon  them  by 
surprise.  The  Lacedemonians  replied  that  there  was  no  need 
of  the  Eleans  having  still  proclaimed  the  truce  at  Lacedemon, 
if  thev  had  thought  them  already  guilty  of  injustice ;  but  they 
had  done  so,  as  not  thinking  it;  and  they  themselves  had  no 
longer  gone  any  where  to  attack  them.  The  Eleans,  however, 
<  Consisting  of  wrestling  and  boxing. 
15* 
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adhered  to  iho  samo  statement,  namely,  that  they  could  never 
be  persuaded  that  they  were  not  guilty ;  but  that  if  they  would 
restore  Leproum  to  them,  they  were  ready  to  give  up  their 
own  share  of  tlio  mouey,  and  would  themselves  \my  for  them 
that  which  fell  to  the*  god, 

50.  When  they  did  not  comply,  they  required  them  again 
to  do  as  follows :  not  to  givo  baclc  Leprcum,  if  they  objected 
to  it,  but  to  mount  on  the  altar  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter — since 
they  were  so  anxious  to  have  access  to  the  temple — and  swear 
before  tho  Greeks  that  assuredly  they  would  discharge  tho 
line  at  a  future  period.  But  when  they  would  uot  do  this 
either,  tho  Laccdu'iuouians  were  excluded  from  tho  temple— 
from  tho  sacrifice,  and  from  the  games — and  made  their  offer- 
ings at  homo ;  while  tho  rent  of  tho  Greeks,  except  tho  Lc- 
preans,  sent  their  deputations  to  the  festival.  However,  tho 
Kleaus  were  afraid  of  their  sacrificing  by  force,  and  kept  guard 
with  a  heavy-armed  company  of  their  young  men ;  while  thew 
also  camo  to  them  a  Inxly  of  Argivca  niul  Maiitincans,  each  a 
thousand  strong,  mid  some  Athenian  cavalry,  that  wew  at 
Argos,  waitiug  for  tho  festival.  Aud  a  great  alarm  was  pro* 
duced  in  tho  assembly  lest  tho  Laccda»tnoiiinus  should  come  in 
arms;  especially  after  Lichas  son  of  Arccsilaus,  a  Lacedae- 
monian, was  scourged  on  the  course  by  tho  lictors,1  because, 
on  his  horses  being  the  winners,  and  the  lkeotian  people  being 
proclaimed  victor,  ou  account  of  his  having  no  right  to  enter 
the  lists,  ho  came  forward  on  to  the  course,  and  crowned  tho 
charioteer,  from  a  wish  to  show  that  the  chariot  was  his.  All 
therefore  were  now  much  more  afraid,  and  thought  there 
would  bo  some  disturbance.  However,  the  Laoedsemonians 
kept  quiet,  and  let  tho  feast  thus  pass  by.  After  tho  Olym- 
pic festival,  tho  Argives  and  their  allies  repaired  to  Corinth, 
to  beg  that  stato  to  come  over  to  them.  Some  Lacedaemonian 
embassadors,  too,  happened  to  bo  there ;  and  after  there  had 
been  much  discussion,  nothing  was  accomplished  at  last ;  but 
an  earthquake  having  occurred,  they  dispersed  to  their  several 
homes.    And  so  the  summer  ended. 

51.  Tho  following  winter  the  lleracleans  in  Trachinia  fought 
a  battle  with  tho  ^Bnianians,  Dolopians,  Maleans,  and  some  of 
the  Thessalians.  For  these  nations  were  bordering  on,  and 
hostile  to,  their  city ;  as  it  was  against  no  other  country  but 

1  Or,  "by  tho  umpires/1  as  Brodow,  UaacV.  and  othors  think. 
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theirs  that  the  place  wan  fortified.  Accordingly  they  opposed 
the  city  on  its  first  settlement,  hy  annoying  it  as  far  as  they 
could ;  and  at  this  time  they  defeated  the  lleraclcans  in  the  en* 
gacement,  Xenares,  son  of  Onidis,  a  Lacedemonian,  being  slain, 
and  others  of  the  lleraclcans  also  cut  off.  And  thus  the 
winter  ended,  and  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war. 

62.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  following  summer, 
the  Hocotians  seized  on  Ilcraclcn,  when .  it  was  miserably  re- 
duced after  tho  battle,  and  sent  away  Ilcgcsippidns  the  Lace* 
clmmoninn,  on  the  charge  of  governing  it  ill.  They  occupied 
tho  place  through  fear  that,  while  (he  Lacedemonians  were 
distracted  with  the  affairs  of  tho  Pcloponncse,  the  Athenians 
might  take  it  The  Lacedemonians,  however,  were  offended 
with  them  for  what  they  had  done.  Tho  same  summer,  Al- 
cibiades  son  of  Clinias,  being  one  of  tho  generals  at  Athens, 
having  tho  co-opcmtlon  of  the  Argives  and  tho  allies,  went 
into  tho  Pcloponncse  with. a  few  Athenian  hcavy»armcd  and 
bowmen ;  and  taking  with  him  some  of  the  allies  in  those  parts, 
both  proceeded  to  settle  in  concert  with  them  other  matters 
connected  with  the  alliance,  marching  about  tho  Pcloponncse 
with  his  troops,  and  persuaded  the  Pntreans  to  cany  their 
walls  down  to  tho  sea ;  intending  also  himself  to  build  a  fort 
beside  the  Achaean  Ithium.  Hut  the  Corinthians  and  Sicy- 
oniuns,  and  all  to  whoso  injury  it  would  have  been  built,  came 
against  him,  and  prevented  his  doing  it 

63.  The  samo  summer  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Epi* 
daurians  and  Argives ;  nominally,  about  the  offering  to  Apollo 
Pvthaeus,  which  the  Epidaurians  were  bound  to  make,  but 
did  not,  for  certain  lands  by  the  river  side ; '  (the  Argives  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  tcmplo ;)  but  even  independently 
of  this  charge,  Alcibiadcs  and  the  Argives  thought  it  desirable . 
to  get  possession  of  Epidaurus,  if  they  could ;  both  to  insure 
the  neutrality  of  Corinth,  and  thinking  that  the  Athenians 
would  find  it  a  shorter  .passage  for  their  succors  through 
iEgina,  than  by  sailing  round  Scylhcum.  The  Argives  there* 
fore  prepared  to  invade  Epidaurus  by  themselves,  in  order  to 
exact  the  offering. 

•  I  have  adopted  Poppo's  reading,  frapairorapfoy,  is  Arnold  himself 
confesses  that  the  common  one,  (hraftiop,  is  perfectly  inoxpHeable.  Of 
Bloomfield's  conjecture,  pot*pvfi**> "  pastures,''  Poppo  says,  -  refutation* 
noa  Indlget" 


Is 
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64.  Tbo  Lacedaemonians,  too,  at  tho  same  time  marched 
out  with  all  their  forces  to  Leuctra,  on  their  own  border*,  op* 
posite  Mount  Lyeaeum,  under  the  command  of  Agia  son  of 
Archidamus,  their  king;  but  no  oue  knew  what  was  their 
destination,  not  even  the  cities '  from  which  contingents  wero 
sent  When,  however,  the  omens  from  their  880011004  wero 
not  favorable  for  crossing  tho  border,  they  both  returned 
home  themselves,  and  sent  word  to  their  allies  to  preparo 
to  take  tho  field  after  tho  ensuing  month;  (that  being  tho 
month  Carncus,  a  holy  period  among  tho  Dorians).  On  their 
retiring,  tho  Argives  marched  out  on  the  20th  of  tho  month 
preceding  Carncus;'  and  advancing  that  day  the  whole  of  tho 
time,  invaded  the  Epidaurian  territory,  and  proceeded  to  lay  it 

1  Duker  and  Poppo  supposo  tho  cities  of  Loconia  to  bo  hero  intended. 

•  I  have  followed  Arnold's  formor  interpretation  of  this  vory  doubtful 
passage,  as  appearing  less  objectionable,  ou  the  wholo,  than  any  other 
that  has  been  proposed ;  though  ho  himself  abaudons  it  in  his  lost  edi- 
tion. Gollcr  and  Bloomficld  put  tho  comma  alter  rairrjv,  and  read 
hiCaXXou ;  but  to  this  there  is  what  appears  to  mo  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion. Often  as  tbo  verb  loCa?.?A>  occurs  in  Thucydidcs,  it  is  never  used, 
when  speaking  of  a  country,  to  signify  a  coutinuanco  of  offensive  meas- 
ures ;  but  always  expresses  tho  ono  dofinito  act  of  crossing  an  enemy's 
borders  and  invading  his  territory ;  nud  tho  caso  is  the  samo  with  regard 
to  the  cognato  substantivo  ioCo'/.t},  Tho  imperfect  tenso  therefore,  though 
quito  appropriate  for  expressing  tho  ravages  which  troops  continued  to 
make  when  onco  in  tho  country,  is  inappropriate  with  reference  to  tho 
invasion  itself;  and  could  only  bo  used  with  xuvra  tuv  jpuiw  on  tho 
supposition  of  tho  army  retreating  within  its  own  frontier  continually, 
and  invading  tho  country  afresh ;  which  is  not  only  improbablo  in  this 
particular  instance,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  tho  first  sentence  of  tho 
noxt  chapter:  ••  «at  Ka(f  iv  xp'n'ov  iv  rg  'ErruWyKj  ol  'Apytlot  faav." 
Accordingly,  in  tho  very  next  chapter,  sec,  2,  wo  havo  the  aorist  loiCaXov 
followed  by  tho  imperfect  idyuvv;  and  as  all  tho  MSS.  but  two  havo  the 
samo  reading  horo,  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  I  think,  of  its  being  tho  gen- 
uino  ono.  Poppo  objects  to  Gollcr's  explanation,  but  doos  not  propose 
any  thing  himself.  Bp.  Thirlwull  adopts  that  of  Portus,  Aoacius,  and 
Hoffmann;  "although  they  havo  always  kept  that  day  holy."  To  this 
Arnold  objects;  "  but  can  Thucydidcs  have  written  *ai  uyovrecM  signi- 
fying Kaixep  toovrtc  I"  I  certainly  do  not  sco  why  ho  could  not,  sinco 
ho  appears  to  havo  used  a  similar  construction  elsewhere;  sco  VI.  10. 0, 
ti  ou  *al  irti>tytin)ftevot  ti)  ftiX9  oidixu  Kai  vvv  jtejaiuf  Oapoovit ;  if  not 
also  15.  4.  But  it  is  perhaps  a  moro  solid  objection,  that  he  never  uses 
cither  uyuv  with  i/nt)tav  in  that  sense  (though  ho  does  with  /nfinjfv);  nor 
iriiyru  ruv  xi*\vov  to  signify  "tho  wholo  coursoof  time,"  as  distinguished 
from  **tho  wholo  of  the  time,"  t'.  e.,  of  some  definite  poriod;  but  oither 
ut i  or  did  truvruf.  Nor,  again,  does  the  statement  thus  supposed  to  bo 
tnado  respecting  tho  holy  day  rest  on  auy  thing  but  assumption. 
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waste.  The  Epidaurians  invoked  tho  aid  of  their  allies ;  but  sorao 
of  them  pleaded  tho  month  as  an  excuse,  while  others,  even  after 
coming  to  the  borders  of  Enidaurua,  remained  inactive. 

55.  At  the  time  that  die  Arrives  wore  in  KpiJnurus  de- 
putations from  tho  stales  assembled  at  Mantinca,  on  tho  in- 
vitation of  tho  Athenians.  And  when  tho  conference  began, 
the  Corinthians  said  that  their  words  did  not  agreo  with  their 
deeds ;  sinco  they  were  sitting  in  council  on  tho  subject  of. 
peace,  whilo  the  Epidaurians  with  their  allies  and  tho  Argives 
wero  arrayed  against  each  other  under  arms.  Deputies  there* 
fore  from  each  party  ought  first  to  go  and  separate  the  armies, 
and  then  come  and  speak  again  on  tho  subject  of  peace.  In 
compliance  with  this  sentiment,  they  went  and  brought  back 
tho  Argivcs  out  of  tho  Epidaurian  territory.  They  then  as- 
sembled again,  but  could  not  even  then  como  to  any  agree- 
ment ;  but  the  Argivcs  again  invaded  Eoidaurus,  and  laid  it 
waste.  Tho  Lacedaemonians,  too,  marched  out  to  Caryas ; 
and  returned  again,  when  tho  omens  on  that  occasion  also 
,  proved  unfavorable  to  them.  Tho  Argives,  after  ravaging 
about  a  third  of  tho  Epidaurian  territory,  returned  home. 
Moreover,  a  thousand  heavy-armed  of  tho  Athenians  had  como 
to  their  assistance,  with  Aleibiades  as  general ;  but  on  learning 
that  tho  Lacedaemonians  had  ended  their  expedition,  and  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  them,  they  returned  home. 
And  so  tho  summer  passed  by. 
1  66.  Tho  following  winter,  tho  Lacedaemonians  eluded   tho 

vigilance  of  tho  Athenians  in  sending  by  sea  to  Epidaurns 
threo  hundred  garrison  troops,  under  command  of  Agesippidas. 
The  Argives  therefore  went  to  tho  Athenians,  and  complained, 
]  that  though  it  had  been  specified   in  *tho  treaty  that  they 

\  should  not  allow  an  enemy  to  pass  through  their  respectivo 

countries,  they  had  allowed  them  to  go  thero  by  sea;  and 
i  therefore  they  should  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  if   the 

I  Athenians  on  their  side,  did  not  tako  tho  Messenians  and  He* 

]  '   lots  to-Pylus,  to  annoy  tho  Lacedaemonians.    So  tho  Athenians,  . 

|  at  tho  instigation  of  Aleibiades,  inscribed  at  tho  bottom  of 

1  the  Laeonian  pillar,  that  tho  Lacedaemonians  had  not  adhered 

}  to'  their  oaths ;  and  thoy  conveyed  tho  Helots  who  were  at 

I  .  Cranit  to  Fylus,  to  plunder  tho  country;  though  in  other  re* 

|  spects  they  remained  quiet    Now  in  tho  courso  of  hostilities 

;  during  this  winter  between  the  Argives  and  Epidaurians,  no 
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pitched  battle  was  fought,  but  there  were  only  ambuscades 
nnd  skirmishes,  in  which  some  were  alain  on  each  side,  as 
might  happen.  When  the  winter  was  doting,  and  spring  was 
now  at  band,  the  Argives  went  with  scaling  ladders  to  Epi- 
daurus,  supposing  that  it  would  bo  left  unguarded  on  account 
of  the  war,  and  intending  to  take  it  by  storm ;  but  returned 
unsuccessful  And  thus  tho  winter  ended,  and  the  thirteenth 
year  of  this  war. 

57.  Iu  the  middle  of  tho  next  summer,  when  the  Laccdn** 
monians  saw  that  the  Epidauriaus,  who  were  their  allies, 
were  in  distress,  and  that  tho  other  states  in  the  Poloponnene. 
had  either  separated  from  them,  or  wero  unfavorably  disposed 
toward  them ;  thiuking  that  if  they  did  not  quickly  prevent 
it,  they  would  proceed  to  a  greater  degree  of  disaffection, 
they  marched  with  all  their  force*,  t  lie  in  wives  and  the  I  Id- 
iots, against  Argos,  under  the  command  of  Agis  son  of  Archi- 
damus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  They  were  nceomjia- 
nied  by  the  Tegcans,  and  as  many  others  of  the  Arcadians 
as  were  in  alliance  with  them.  Tho  allies  iu  the  rest  of  tho 
Peloponneso  also,  and  those  lieyond  it,  mustered  at  Phlius; 
tho  Boeotians  with  five  thousand  heavy-armed,  the  same  num- 
ber of  light-armed,  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  an  equal  number 
of  hamippi ; '  tho  Corinthians  with  two  thousand  heavy- 
armed  ;  the  rest  as  might  severally  happen  ;  but  the  Phliasians 
in  full  force,  as  the  anuy  was  ]>osUm|  in  their  country. 

58.  Now  the  Argives  had  from  the  first  been  aware  of  tho 
preparations  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  when  they  were  on 
their  march  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  rest  at  Phlius,  then 
they  also  took  tho  field.  They  wero  reinforced  by  tho  Man- 
tiueans  with  their  allies,  and  by  three  thousand  heavy-armed 
of  tho  Eleans.  And  as  they  advanced,  they  met  tho  Lacedae- 
monians at  Mcthydrium  iu  Areadia,  and  each  army  occupied 
a  hill.  Tho  Argives  then  prepared  to  engage  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, cut  off  as  they  wero  by  themselves  :  but  Agis  broke  up 
in  tho  night,  and  eluding  them,  proceeded  to  the  rest  of  the 
allies  at  Phlius.  The  Argives,  on  finding  this,  marched,  as 
soon  as  it  was  morning,  to  Argos  first,  and  then  to  where  they 
expected  tho  Lacedemonians  with  their  allies  would  descend 
into  their  country,  namely,  the  road  running  by  Ncmea.     Agis, 

1  i.  f.,  light  infantry  who  accompanied  tho  cavalry  into  action.  So© 
Poppo's  note. 
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however,  did  not  take  that  road,  as  they  expected  him  to  do ; 
but  having  given  orders  to  the  Lacedaemonian*,  Area* 
diana,  and  Epidaurians,  lie  advanced  by  another  and  more 
difficult  route,  and  no  came  down  into  the  plain  of  Argon. 
The  Corinthian*,  Pellcnians,  and  Phliasians  marched  by  an- 
other steep  road  ;  while  the  Boeotians,  Mcgarcans,  and  Sicyo- 
ntans  had  been  ordered  to  descend  by  that  leading  to  Ncmea, 
where  tho  Argives  wero  posted,  in  order  that,  if  the  Argivcs 
should  advance  into  the  plain  against  his  own  division,  they 
might  hang  on  their  rear,  and  use  their  cavalry  with  effect, 
lie  then,  having  made  these  arrangements  and  entered  the 
plain,  proceeded  to  ravage  Saminthus  and  other  places. 

50.  Tho  Argives,  having  discovered  it,  advanced  from  No* 
mca,  when  it  was  now  day,  to  their  succor;  and  falling  in 
with  tho  forces  of  the  Phliasians  and  Corinthians,  killed  a 
few  of  tho  former,  but  themselves  had  rather  more  killed  by 
tho  latter.  And  now  the  Boeotians,  Mcgarcans,  and  Sicyo- 
nians  advanced,  as  they  had  boon  ordered,  toward  Ncmea, 
and  found  the  Argives  no  longer  thcro ;  but  they  had  gono 
down,  on  seeing  their  property  ravaged,  and  wero  forming  for 
liattlo ;  whilo  tho  Laccdrcinoninna  also  wero  preparing  to  meet 
them.  Now  tho  Argives  were  intercepted  iu  the  midst  of 
their  enemies ;  for  on  the  side  of  the  plain  tho  Laccdmmonians 
nnd  those  with  them  excluded  them  from  their  city;  abovo 
them  were  the  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  and  Pellcnians;  and 
in  tho  direction  of  Ncmea  tho  Boeotians,  Sicvonians,  and  Mc- 
garcans. The?  had  no  cavalry  with  them ;'  for  tho  Athenians 
alone  of  all  the  allies  had  not  yet  joined  them.  Now  tho 
mast  of  tho  Argives  and  their  allios  did  not  consider  their 
present  position  so  formidable;  but  fancied  that  the  battle 
would  be  fought  on  favorable  terms,  and  that  they  had  inter- 
cepted  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  own  country,  and  close  by 
their  citjr.  But  two  individuals  of  tho  Argives,  Thrasyllus, 
one  of  tho  Ave  generals,  and  Alciphron,  the  proxenu*  of  tho 
Laoedasmonians,  when  the  armies  were  now  on  the  verv  point 
of  engaging,  went  to  Agis,  and  in  a  conference  urged  him  not 
to  bring  on  a  battle;  since  tho  Arrives  wero  prepared  to  give 
and  accept  fair  and  equal  arbitration  for  whatever  complaints 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  against  them,  and  to  mako  a  treaty 
and  live  in  peace  for  the  future. 

1  Implying,  of  coarse,  that  the  Athenians  were  tho  only  people  < 
the  confederates  who  had  any  cavalry. 
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00;  Those  of  tho  Argives  who  made  theao  statement*  did  bo 
on  their  own  authority,  and  not  by  order  of  the  people ;  and 
Agia  on  his  own  discretion  received  their  proposals ;  and  with- 
out consulting,  any  more  than  they  had,  with  tho  majority, 
but  only  communicating  them  to  one  of  tho  officers  who  joined 
the  expedition,  grunted  a  truco  for  four  months,  during  whit^ 
they  were  to  fulfill  their  agreement.  And  so  ho  immediately 
led  back  tho  army,  without  explaining  tho  matter  to  any  of 
tho  other  confederates.  Tho  Lacedemonians  and  allies  fol- 
lowed, indeed,  as  ho  led  them,  out  of  respect  for  tho  law ;  but 
among  each  other  they  blamed  him  exceedingly,  considering 
that  when  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  fighting  on  favor- 
able terms,  and  their  enemies  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
both  by  infantry  and  cavalry,  they  wero  returning  without 
having  achieved  any  thing  worthy  of  their  preparations.  For 
indeed  this  was  the  finest  Grecian  army  that  had  ever  been 
brought  together  up  to  that  time  ;  and  it  appeared  such  cs|>cc- 
ially  while  it  was  still  all  united  at  Ncmea,  consisting  of  tho 
Lacedemonians  in  full  force,  tho  Arcadians,  lkeotians,  Co- 
rinthiaus,  Sicyoiiinn*,  iVllenians,  Phliusians,  and  Megareans; 
and  those,  too,  all  picked  men  from  their  respective  popula- 
tions, and  thinking  themselves  a  match,  not  only  for  tho  Argivo 
confederacy,  but  even  fur  another  such  added  to  it.  Thus 
then  tho  army,  finding  great  fault  with  Agis,  withdrew,  and 
dispersed  to  their  several  homes.  Hut  tho  Argives,  on  their 
side,  blamed  fur  more  severely  still  those  who  had  concluded 
tho  truce  without  consulting  tho  ]*oj>!o ;  as  they  too  thought 
that  tho  Lacedjcmonians  had  cscajK-d  when  they  never  could 
have  had  a  finer  opportunity  of  destroying  them ;  sinco  tho 
contest  would  have  been  decided  near  their  own  city,  and  in 
concert  with  many  bravo  allies.  On  their  return  thorcforo 
they  began  to  stono  Thrasyllus  in  tho  bed  of  tho  Charadrus, 
where  they  try  all  causes  that  may  ariso  from  any  expedition, 
before  they  enter  the  city.  He  escaped  by  flying  for  refugo  to 
tho  altar ;  his  property,  however,  was  confiscated  by  them. 

01.  After  tliis,  when  tho  Athenian  succors  arrived,  con- 
sisting of  a  thousand  heavy-armed  and  three  huudred  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Laches  and  Nieostratu*,  the  Argives  being 
loath,  notwithstanding  their  arrival,  to  break  tho  truco  with 
tho  Laeedscmouians,  commanded  them  to  go  back,  though 
they  wished  to  mako   a  communication   to  them,  and  did 
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not  grant  them  a  public  audience,  until  the  Mantineans  anil 
Eleans  (for  they  were  still  there),  by  their  entreaties,  con- 
strained them  to  do  so.  The  Athenians  then — Alcibiades  being 
present  as  embassador — spoko  Wfore  tho  Argives  and  their 
allies  to  this  effect ;  that  it  was  not  right  for  tho  truce1  even 
to  have  been  made,  without  tho  consent  of  tho  other  allies ;  and 
that  now,  sineo  their  forco  had  como  so  seasonably,  tbey  ought 
to  proceed  to  hostilities.  And  having  persuaded  tho  allies 
by  their  arguments,  they  immediately  marched  against  Orcho- 
menus, all  but  tho  Argives,  who,  though  persuaded  to  tho 
measure!  still  staid  behind  at  first ;  afterward,  however,  they 
also  wenw  Thus  they  all  sat  down  before  Orchomenus,  and 
besieged  it,  and  made  assaults  upon  it;  being  for  otltcr  reasons 
desirous  to  get  possession  of  it,  and  especially  as  some  hostages 
from  Arcadia  were  deposited  there  by  tho  Lacedaemonians, 
Tho  Orchomcnians,  alarmed  at  tho  weakness  of  their  wall  and 
tho  number  of  tho  hostile  forces,  and  fearing,  sine*  no  succors 
had  arrived,  that  they  might  perish  lieforo  they  did,  surrendered 
on  condition  of  joining  the  confederacy,  giving  hostages  of  their 
own  to  tho  Mantineans,  and  delivering  up  those  whom  tho  La* 
ceda?monians  had  deposited  with  them. 

02.  After  this,  when  tho  allies  wcro  now  in  possession  of 
Orchomenus,  they  consulted  to  which  of  tho  remaining  places 
they  should  proceed  fir»t  Tho  Eleans  urged  them  to  go 
against  Lepreum,  tho  Mantineans  against  Tegea;  and  tho 
Argives  and  Athenians  sided  with  tho  Mantineans.  Tho 
Eleans,  being  angry  at  their  not  determining  to  march  agaiust 
Lepreum,  returned  home ;  while  tho  rest  of  tho  allies  mado 
preparations  at  Mantinea  for  proceeding  against  Tegea ;  and  a 
party  of  tho  Tegcans  themselves  in  tho  town  wero*ivady  to  givo 
up  the  government  to  them. 

63.  As  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had  returned 
from  Argos  after  concluding  the  four  months9  trace,  they 
blamed  Agis  exceedingly  for  not  having  brought  Argos  into 
subjection  to  them,  when  there  was  so  fine  an  opportunity  as 
they  thought  had  never  before  presented  itself;  for  it  was  no 
easy  thing  to  find  so  many  and  such  allies  collected  together. 

1  moI  yhotpro.]  Arnold  and  Poppo  agree  with  Bauer  In  thinking  that 
sot  ought  to  havo  been  put  before  al  onmrini\  but  may  it  not  bo  in- 
tended to  quality  yhiHPTo  alone,  as  I  havo  taken  itf  In  which  case  It 
stands  Just  as  it  ought 
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Bui  when  tidings  alio  came  of  the  capture  of  Orohomenus,  they 
were  far  more  enraged,  and  under  the  influence  of  anger  resolved 
immediately  (contrary  to  their  general  habit)  that  they  ought 
to  demolish  his  house,  and  fine  him  ten  thousand  drachmas. 
But  he  besought  them  to  do  none  of  these  thing ;  for  he  would 
atone  for  his  faults  by  good  Service  when  ho  next  took  the 
field,  or  they  might  then  do  to  him  whatever  they  pleased. 
Accordingly,  they  abstained  from  the  fine  and  the  demolition 
of  his  house,  but  passed  a  law  at  that  time  which  had  never 
before  existed  among  them ;  for  they  chose  ten  Spartans  to 
act  as  counselors  with  him,  without  whoso  consent  ta  should 
have  no  power  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city.  ^ 

04.  Meanwhile  intelligence  reached  them  from  their  friends 
in  Tegea,  that  unless  they  came  there  quickly,  Tegea  would 

go  over  from  them  to  the  Argives  and  their  allies,  and  that  it 
ad  all  but  done  so.  Upon  this  thcu  succor  was  given  them 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  helots  in  full  force,  with  vigor, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  had  never  been  done  before.  They  ad- 
vanced to  Orestheum,  in  the  Maeualian  territory;  and  com- 
manded those  of  the  Arcadians  who  were  their  allies  to  muster 
and  march  closo  after  them  to  Tegea ;  while  they  themselves, 
after  coming  all  of  them  as  far  as  Orestheum,  from  that  place 
sent  back  homo  tho  sixth  part  of  their  force,  for  which  were 
included  those  who  were  too  old  or  too  young  for  foreign  serv- 
ice, to  protect  their  property  at  home,  and  with  tho  remainder 
of  their  army  arrived  at  Tegea,  whero  their  allies  from  Ar- 
cadia joined  them  not  long  after.  They  also  sent  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, Boeotians,  l'hocians,  and  Locrians,  with  orders  to 
reinforce  them  as  quickly  as  ]K>ssib!o  at  Mantinca.  But  to 
these  tho  notice  was  short,  and  it  was  not  easy,  except  in  a 
body,  and  after  waiting  for  each  other,  to  cross  tho  enemy's 
territory;  for  it  closed  up  the  communication,  lying  just  in 
tho  way  of  it :  however,  they  made  all  haste  notwithstanding. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  meanwhile,  taking  with  them  their  Ar- 
cadian allies  who  had  joined  them,  iuvaded  tho  territory  of 
Mantinea,  and  having  encamped  near  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
laid  waste  tho  land. 

G5.  The  Argives  and  their  allies,  on  seeing  them,  occupied 
a  position  that  was  strong  and  difficult  of  access,  and  drew  up 
their  troops  for  actio. i.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
immediately  advanced  against  them,  and  proceeded  to  within 
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stone's  throw  or  arrow-shot ;  when  ono  of  the  elder*  culled  out 
to  Acts,  u  that  ho  was  purposing  to  euro  evil  with  evil  ;*  mean- 
ing that  his  present  unseasonable  eagerness  was  intended  to  bo 
a  reparation  of  his  culpablo  retreat  from   Argo*.    Ho  then, 
whether  in  consequence  of  this  exclamation,  or  because  ho  was 
himself  suddenly  struck  by  some  resolution,  different  from  what 
he  had  before  adopted,  led  his  army  back  again  with  all  speed, 
before  the  engagement  had  begun ;  and  going  into  the  Tegean 
country,  diverted  over  that  of  the  Mantincans.  the  water  about 
which  tho  Tegcnns  and  Mantineans  aro  continually  engaged 
in  hostilities,  as  it  causes  a  general  injury  to  whichever  coun- 
try it  foils  into.     Mis  object  was  to  bring-  the  Argivcs  and 
their  allies  down  from  the  hill,  on  their  coming  to  resist  tho 
diversion  of  tho  water,  when  they  heard  of  it,  and  so  to  fight 
tho  battle  on  the  plain.    Accordingly,  after  staying  there  in 
tho  neighborhood  of  tho  water,1  during  that  day,  ho  turned  it 
off.    Tho  Argives  and  their  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  wcro  at 
first  amased  at  his  sudden  retreat,  when  at  so  short  a  distance 
from  them,  and  did  not  know  what  to  conjecture.    Afterward, 
when  tho  enemy  had  withdrawn  out  of  sight,. while  they  them- 
selves remained  still,  and  did  not  follow  them,  they  then  began 
to  blame  their  generals  again ;  both  because,  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, the  Lacedaemonians,  when  fairly  cnught  near  Argos, 
had  been  suffered  to  escapo ;  and  now,  when  they  were  run- 
ning away,  no  ono  pursued  them ;  but  with  perfect  quiet  tho 
enemy  were  saving  themselves,  whilo  they  wcro  being  be- 
trayed.   Tho  generals,  then,  were  at  tho  moment  confounded, 
but  afterward  they  led  them  off  from  tho  hill,  and  having  ad- 
vanced on  tajtho  plain,  pitched  their  camp,  with  tho  intention 
of  advancing  against  tho  enemy. 

66.  Tho  next  day  tho  Argives  and  their  allies  formed  their 
lino  as  they  intended  to  engage,  should  they  fall  in  with  their 

1  Though  it  is  true,  as  Arnold  observes,  that  neither  /foyflotfrrar,  nor 
-the  participle  in  tho  other  passages  quoted  by  Poppo,  is,  strictly  speak* 
*  iog,  a  present  put  for  a  future ;  yet  tho  foil  meaning  of  those  participles 
appears  to  be  most  naturally  conveyed  in  English  by  the  Hgn  of  tho 
future,  since  they  aro  oxprcssivo  of  intention ;  a  fbrco  which  the  present 
indicative  frequently  has,  and  which  might  therefore  be  expected  in  tho 
participle  as  well  For  other  instances  of  it  In  Thucydides,  compare  IL 
60.  S,  to  rd  &  ftruprvof  /{  ee  irpeeenorruv  t)p  ovr*pti>  «p*f  4tof>  re 
Aiyrin  IT.  61. 1,  *P*  rd  p)  npo^nnvra  friarupfroef  piAAeir  #  rd 
JrotyM  /fta*ro»rer  ftppajieve  u  {*a?ceftsit  mr.X* 
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opponents;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  ou  going  back  again 
from  the  water  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  into  their  old  en- 
campment, gee  the  enemy  at  a  short  distance  from  them,  all 
by  this  time  in  order  of  battle,  and  advanced  from  the  hill, 
llie  Lacedaemouians,  then,  were  on  this  oecosion  in  the  greatest 
consternation  they  had  ever  experienced  within  their  memory. 
For  their  preparations  had  to  be  made  ou  a  short  notice ;  and 
immediately  they  fell  into  their  ranks  in  a  hurry,  Agia,  their 
king,  giving  all  orders,  according  to  the  law.  For  when  a 
king  is  at  tho  head  of  an  army,  all  commands  are  given  by 
him ;  and  he  communicates  to  tho  polemarch*  what  is  to  w 
done,  they  to  the  lochagi,  those  to  the  jxntcconter*,  these 
again  to  tho  tnomotarchs,  and  theso  to  their  enomoty ;  and 
thus  their  orders,  whatever  they  wish  to  be  done,  pass  in  the 
same  manner,  and  quickly  reach  the  troops ;  for  pretty  nearly 
all  the  army  of  the  Laccdaemouiaus,  a  small  portion  excepted, 
are  officers  over  officers ;  aud  to  attend  to  what  is  going  on, 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  many. 

07.  On  that  occasion  the  SeiritaQ  formed  their  led  wing ; 
who  ajonc  of  the  Lacedaemonians  have  always  that  post 
by  themselves.  Next  to  them  were  tho  soldiers  who  had 
served  with  Brasidos  in  Thrace,  and  tho  Neodai nodes  with 
them.  Then  came  tho  Lacedaemonians  themselves  with 
their  lochi  posted  one  after  tho  other;  by  their  side  the. 
Arcadians  of  Henea;  after  them  tho  Maenalians;  and  on  tho 
right  wing  tho  Tcgeans,  with  a  few  of  tho  Lacedaemonians 
holding  tho  extreme  ]>osition.  Their  cavalry  was  posted  ou 
each  wing.  Tho  Lacedaemonians,  then,  wero  drawn  up  iu 
this  way.  On  tho  sido  of  their  opponents,  their  right  wing 
was  occupied  by  tho  Mautineans,  because  tho  actio%  was  to  bo 
fought  in  their  couutry ;  and  by  their  sido  were  tho  Arcadian 
allies.  Then  came  the  thousand  picked  men  of  the  Argives, 
for  whom  the  state  had  for  a  long  timo  furnished  at  the  public 
expense  a  course  of  traiuing  in  military  matters ;  next  to  them 
the  other  Argives ;  and  after  these,  their  allies  tho  Cleonaenns 
and  Orneans;  then  the  Atheuiaus,  holding  tho  extreme  left, 
and  their  own  cavalry  with  them. 

08.  Such  was  tho  order  of  battle,  and  tho  preparation  on 
lwth  sides.  The  army  of  the  Lnccdacmouians  appeared  tho 
larger  of  tho  two ;  but  as  for  stating  any  number,  either  of 
tho  several  divibiona  on  each  side,  or  of  their  collective  force, 
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I  could  not  do  it  with  accuracy.  For  tlio  number  of  tlio 
Lacedaemonians,  on  Account  of  the  secrecy  of  thoir  govern- 
ment, was  not  known  ;  and  what  of  the  others,  in  consequence 
of  men's  natural  tendency  to  boasting  with  regard  to  tlicir  own 
numbers,  was  regarded  with  distrust.  From  the  following 
modo  of  calculating,  however,  one  may  sco  the  numl>cr  of 
Liccdaoinoiiinns  that  was  present  on  that  occasion.  There 
wore  engaged  in  tho  battle  seven  fodli,  oxclusivo  of  tho  Sci- 
ritro,  who  amounted  to  six  hundred ;  and  in  each  ioehua  there 
wero  four  i*ntcco*tyt*%%  and  in  tho  pentecosty  four  cnomoticr, 
In  tho  first  rank  of  tho  tnomoty  there  wero  four  fighting  men. 
In  depth,*  though  they  had  not  nil  been  drawn  up  alike,  but 
ns  each  lochagu*  chose,  they  took  their  position  on  tho  field 
uniformly  eight  deep.  And  thus,  along  tlio  whole  line,  tho 
first  rank  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  men, 
besides  tho  Sciritm. 

09.  When  they  wero  now  on  tho  point  of  engaging,  tho 
following  admonitions  wore  then  severally  addressed  to  them 
by  their  own  generals.     To  tho  Mantinenns,  that  tho  battlo  { 

would  bo  fought  for  their  country,  and  to  decido  on  tho  ques- 
tion of  empire  and  slavery — that  they  might  not  bo  deprived 
of  the  former  after  tasting  it,  and  might  avoid  again  tasting 
tho  latter.  To  tho  Argives,  that  they  would  fight  for  their 
original  supremacy,  and  not  to  brook  being  forovcr  deprived  * 

of  their  former  equal  sharo  of  tho  Pcloponncso;  and  at  tho 
samo  timo  to  avengo  themselves  on  men  who  were  their  ene- 
mies, and  near  ones  too,  for  many  acts  of  injustice.  To  tho 
Athenians,  that  fighting  as  they  woro  in  concert  with  many 

1  u  Tho  reynlar  complement  of  tho  cnomotia  was  twenty-four  men,  bo- 
aides  its  captain ;  tho  pontocos tv  was  composed  of  two  onomottoo,  and  tho 
lochusof  two  pontccontyos."— i4  rnaht,  Soo  his  wholo  noto  on  this  passage. 

*  As  tho  number  of  tho  ranks  must  havo  depended  on  that  of  tho  files, 
and  have  boon  tho  samo  throughout  tho  array.  If  that  were,  or  have  dif- 
fered, because  that  did ;  it  Is  ovident  that  any  change  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief might  havo  mado  in  the  previous  dispositions  of  tho 
aovoral  loehagi,  must  havo  affected  the  breadth  of  tho  ranks  as  well  as 
the  depth  of  tho  flies,  though  tho  latter  only  Is  mentioned,  or  ratnor  Im- 
plied, by  our  author.  Tho  supposition  of  such  a  chsngo  Is  warranted  by* 
the  variation  In  tho  tenses  of  the  verbs ;  and  is  the  only  way  of  solving 
the  difficulty  noticed  by  Dobreo— that  tho  depth  of  the  line  in  ooch 
loohus  anpoars  to  bo  left  to  the  discretion  of  Its  commander,  even  oiler 
:he  number  of  men  In  tho  front  rank  of  all  of  thorn  has  boon  said  to 
havo  been  uniformly  four ;  though  after  this  had  once  been  settled,  the 
ethor  must,  of  course,  have  been  no  less  uniform.    Soo  Poppos  note. 
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brave  allies,  it  w*»  a  glorious  thing  for  them  to  show  them-     -    j 
selves  inferior  to  none;  and  that  by  defeating  the  Lacedic*         t 
monians  in  the  Peloponnese,  they  would  enjoy  their  empire*         [ 
more  securely,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  while  no  one  else  would 
ever  march  against  their  country.    To  the  Argives  and  their 
allies  such  were  the  admonitions  that  were  addressed.    Tho         j 
Lacedaemonians,  on  tho  other  hand,  both  individually  among         « 
themselves  and  with  their  national  war-songs,  exhorted  ouo         i 
another,  as  brave,  men,  to  remember  what  they  had  learned 
before ;  knowing  that  actual  training  for  a  long  time  previous        [ 
was  of  more  benefit  than  a  brief  verbal  exhortation,  however 
well  expressed. 

70.  After  this  the  conflict  commenced;  the  Argives  and 
their  allies  advancing  with  linste  and  impetuosity ;  tho  Lace- 
daemonians slowly,  and  to  the  music  of' many  flute-players, 
placed  among  thein  according  to  custom,  not  with  a  religious 
object,  but  that  they  might  mlvanco  evenly,  stepping  in  time, 
and  so  that  their  lino  might  not  be  broken,  a  thing  which 
large  armies  are  apt  to  do  in  their  approaches  to  an  enemy. 

71.  While  they  were  yet  closing  in  battle,  King  Agis  re-         \ 
solved  to  execute  a  maneuver,  as  follows.    All  armies,  on  going         [ 
into  battle,  are  forced  out  too  much  on  their  right  wing;  be-        { 
cause  the  men,  in  their  fear,  each  shelter,  as  far  as  possible,         \ 
their  exposed  side  with  tho  shield  of  tho  man  who  is  posted         [ 
next  to  them  on  tho  right,  and  think  that  tho  closer  they  are 
locked  together,  tho  more  effectually  they  are  protected.    Tho         ' 
man  who  primarily  gives  occasion  to  this  is  he  who  stands        | 
first  on  the  right  wing,  through  wishing  continually  to  with-         j 
draw  from  the  enemy  his  own  unarmed  side;  and  the  rest        j 
follow  him  under  the  influence  of  the  samo  fear.    And  so,  on         j 
that  occasion,  tho  Mantineans  reached    with  their  wing  fur         \ 
beyond  the  Sciritae,  and  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  Tcgeans  fur- 
ther still  beyond  the  Athenians,  inasmuch  as  their  army  was         ; 
larger  than  theirs.    Agis  therefore,  being  afraid  that  their  left 
might  be  surrounded,  and  thinking  that  tho  Mantineans  were 
extending  too  far  beyond  it,  gavo  orders  for  the  Seiritxo  and 
Brasidean  soldiers  to  advance  from  their  position  with  a  part 

of  their  number,  and  equalize  their  line  to  that  of  the  Man- 
tineans; whilo  into  the  void  thus  created  ho  ordered  Hip- 
ponoiilaa  and  Aristoclcs,  two  of  tho  polcmarchs,  to  movo  over 
from  the  right  wing  with  their  lochi,  and  by  throwing  them- 
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selves  into  it  to  fill  it  up;  thinking  that  their  own  right  would 
•till  have  an  abundance  of  strength,  and  that  tho  liuo  opposite 
the  Mantineans  would  be  formed  the  more  firmly. 

92.  Now  as  ho  gave  these  orders  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
charge,  and  on  a  sudden,  tho  consequence  was,  that  Aristocles 
and  Ilipponoidns  would  not  move  on  (they  were  for  this  ojfense 
afterward  banished  from  Snarta,  being  thought  to  have  shown 
cowardice),  and  that  so  tuo  enemy  closed  with  them  before 
any  thing  could  be  dono ;  and  moreover,  that  when  he  ordered 
the  Sciritas  to  rejoin  their  comrades,  since  the  lochi  did  not 
move  on  to  their  support,  neither  could  these  now  fill  up  tho 
line.  But  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were  most  decidedly  and 
in  every  respect  beaten  in  point  of  skill,  at  that  very  time 
they  proved  themselves  no  less  superior  in  point  of  courage.1 
For  when  they  had  come  to  close  quarters  wkl|  their  opponents, 
though  tho  right  wing  of  tho  Mantineans  broke  their  Sciritan 
and  13rasi<lcan  corps,  and  the  Mantineans  and  their  allies,  with 
the  thousand  picked  men  of  tho  Argivcs,  rushing  in  through 
the  open  and  unclosed  part  of  the  line,  cut  up  tho  Lacedaemo- 
nians, having  surrounded  and  broken  them,  and  drovo  them 
to  the  baggngo  wagons,  and  killed  some  of  the  veterans 
who  were  posted  as  a  guard  over  them :  though  in  this  part 
of  the  field,  I  say,  the  Lacedaemonians  wero  worsted,  yet 
with  tho  rest  of  their  forces,  and  especially  tho  center, 
where  was  King  Agis,  and  around  him  tho  three  hundred 
horsemen,  as  they  are  called,*  they  fell  on  tho  veterans  of  the 
Argivcs,  and  what  are  named  tho  five  lochi,  with  the 
Cleonrcans,  tho  Orncans,  and  thoso  of  the  Athenians  who  wero 
posted  next  to  thorn,  and  put  them  to  flight ;  tho  majority  not 
having  even  waited  to  close  with  them,  but  having,  on  tho 
approach  of  tho  Lacedemonians,  immediately  given  way,  and 
some  of  them  having  been  even  trodden  under  foot,  in  their 
hurry  to  avoid  being  anticipated  and  overtaken.' 

1  Or,  "  proved  that  it  was  mainly  through  their  courogo  that  they  won 
Oie  victory." 

•  "  He  adds  uaXovftevm,  because,  though  called  horsemen,  they  were 
really  Infantry.  The  actual  cavalry  were  on  tho  wings,  as  bod  been  al- 
ready stated,  ch.  67. 1.  These  •  three  hundred  horsemen,'  as  they  were 
called,  were  originally,  we  may  suppose,  so  many  chiefs,  who  fought 
round  their  king,  not  on  foot,  but  in  their  chariots ;  this  being  the  early 
tense  of  Ijtw«*  and  iinrwrvr,  as  wo  find  from  nomcr."— ^moW. 

*  Literally,  "that  tho  overtaking  might  not  anticipate  them."    For 
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73.  When  tho  army  of  tho  Argives  and  their  allies  bad  j 
given  way  on  this  side,  their  lino  was  now  broken  off  both  ! 
ways  ;•  while  at  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of  the  Lacede- 
monians and  Tegeans  was  surrounding  the  Athenians  with  tho 
troops  which  outflanked  them,  and  they  were  encompassed 
witlr  danger  on  both  sides,  as  they  were  being  surrounded  on 
one,  and  woro  already  beaten  on  the  other,  ludced  they  would, 
have  suffered  most  severely  of  all  tho  army,  if  the  presence  of 
their  cavalry  hud  not  been  of  scrvico  to  them.  It  happened 
too,  that  Agis,  on  perceiving  the  Lacedaemonian  left  win^ 
which  was  opposed  to  tho  Martinenns  and  the  thousand  Ar- 
gives, to  be  hard  pressed,  gave  orders  for  tho  wholo  army  to 
advance  to  tho  support  of  tho  division  which  was  being  de- 
feated. And  when  this  was  done,  tho  Athenians  mcauwhilc, 
a*  tho  enemy's  forces  passed  on,  and  withdrew  from  them, 
escaped  at  their  leisure,  and  with  them  tho  beaten  division  of 
tho  Argivc*.  The  Muntineans  and  their  allies,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  tho  picked  men  of  tho  Argives,  woro  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  pros*  o»  their  adversaries ;  but  seeing  their  own  side 
defeated,  and  tho  Laccdu»mouians  advancing  against  them, 
they  took  to  flight.  And  of  tho  Mantineuus  mauy  were  slain, 
but  of  tho  picked  Argives  the  great  majority  escaped.  However, 
tho  flight  and  retreat  were  not  hard  pressed,  nor  to  any  great 
distance;  for  though  tho  Luccdtcmoniaus,  until  they  havo 
routed  their  enemies,  fight  for  a  long  time,  and  stubbornly,  as 
regards  standing  their  ground;  yet  when  they  havo  routed 
them,  they  pursuo  but  for  a  short  time  and  for  a  little  distance. 

74.  Of  such  a  character  then,  and  answering  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  this  description,  was  tho  battle — tho  greatest  that 
had  occurred  for  a  very  long  time  among  tho  Greeks,  and 
fought  by  the  most  considerable  states.    The  Lacedaemonians, 

tho  different  explanations  of  this  verr  doubtful  expression,  see  Poppo'a 
or  Arnold's  note.  I  havo  followed  lleibnan  and  Llaack  in  considering 
t$¥  ly*aTulqiln»  as  tho  subject  of  QUijvai  (though  it  ia,  what  Poppo  calls 
it,  **  durior  cxplanatio") ;  becauso  in  every  other  instanco  that  I  havo 
observed,  in  which  Thucydidcs  uses  tho  article  to6  with  an  infinitive, 
whether  with  p)  or  without  it,  it  expresses  purpose,  and  not  effect,  or 
cause,  See  I.  4;  II.  4.2;  32.  I;  V.  27.  2.;  VIII.  14.  1;  39.4.  The 
on!/  one  of  theso  passages  which  might  seem  an  exception  to  what  has 
been  stated,  ia  tho  second;  and  that  ia  not  really  ouc,  if  ruv  /*//  fcoevjet* 
be  joined  with  diotopror,  as  Poppo  takes  it 

»  "  L  e.%  by  one  |»art  otil  having  advanced  beyond  it  to  pursuo  tho  ene- 
my aod  by  another  part  having  been  beaten  back  bchiud  it"— ArnUd. 
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after  piling  their  arms  in  front  of  the  enemy'*  dead,  immedi- 
ately erected  a  trophy,  and  stripped  tho  alnin  ;  and  taking  up 
tlieir  own  dead  carried  them  hack  to  Tegca,  where  they  wcro 
buried,  while  they  restored  tho  enemy's  under  truce.  Thero 
were  killed,  of  the  Arrives,  Orneans,  find  Cleonrcans,  seven 
hundred ;  of  the  Mantincans,  two  hundred ;  and  tho  samo 
number  of  the  Athenians  including  tho  if^inetans,  with 
their  generals.  On  the  side  of  tho  Lacedaemonians,  tho  allies 
did  not  suffer  to  such  an  extent  thnt  any  number  worth  men- 
tioning were  killed ;  and  of  themselves  it  was  difficult  to  learn 
the  truth,  but  about  three  hundred  were  said  to  have  fallen. 

76.  Now  when  tho  engagement  was  about  to  take  place, 
Heistoanax  also,  the  other  king,  set  out  to  their  aid  with  thoso 
who  were  above  and  below  tho  usual  age  for  service,  and 
reached  as  far  as  Tegca,  but  went  back  again  on  hearing  of 
the  victory.  Tho  Lacedaemonians  sent,  too,  and  turned  back 
tho  allies  from  Corinth  and  from  beyond  tho  Isthmus;  and 
having  themselves  returned  and  dismissed  their  allies,  they 
kept  tho  festival  (for  it  happened  to  bo  tho  time  of  their 
Carnea).  And  tho  imputations  which  at  that  time  wew  urged 
against  them  by  tho  Greeks,  both  on  tho  score  of  cowardice  in 
consequence  of  their  disaster  in  tho  island,  and  of  their  bad 
management  and  dilatoriness  in  other  respects,  they  wiped  out 
by  this  ono  action;  having  been,  as  was  now  thought,  re- 
duced by  fortune,  but  still  the  samo  men  at  heart. 

Now  the  day  beforo  this  battlo  it  also  happened  that  tho 
Epidaurians  with  all  their  forces  invaded  tno  Argivo  terri- 
tory, and  cut  off  in  great  numtare,  when  they  came  out  to  givo 
them  battle,  those  of  tho  Argives  who  wore  left  behind  to  keep 
guard.  Moreover,  when  three  thousand  of  the  Elcan  heavy- 
armed  had  come  after  tho  battle  to  tho  succor  of  tho  Manti- 
ncan*, aad  a  thousand  Athenians  in  addition  to  their  former 
force,  all  these  allies  at  onto  marched  against  Epidaurus, 
while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  keeping  the  Carnea;  and 
dividing  the  work  between  them,  they  began  a  wall  of  ctrcura- 
vallation  round  the  city.  And  though  the  rest  abandoned  the 
work,  the  Athenians  finished  it  round  the  promontory  called 
the  Henram,  the  |mrt  which  had  been  assigned  to  them.  And 
having  all  Joined  in  leaving  a  garrison  in  this  fortress,  they  re* 
turned  to  their  several  cities.    And  so  tho  summer  ended. 

70.  At  tho  beginning  of  tho  following  winter,  tho  Laoodo> 
10 
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raoniani,  after  they  had  celebrated  the  Carnean  festival,  im- 
mediately took  the  field ;  aud  on  arriving  at  Tegea,  sent  on 
to  Argot  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  For  there  had 
been  there  previously  a  party  in  their  interest,  and  desirous  of 

Citing  down  the  democracy  at  Argos ;  and  since  the  battle 
d  been  fought,  they  were  much  better  able  to  persuade  the 
people  at  large  to  die  promised  arrangement.  Their  wish 
was,  after  first  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedemonian*, 
then,  in  the  second  place,  to  enter  into  alliance  with  them ; 
and  so  at  length  to  attack  the  democracy.  Accordingly,  there 
came  from  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Argos,  Lichas,  son  of  Areesi- 
laus,  who  was  proxenu*  (or  the  Argives,  bearing    two  pro- 

1>osa1s,  one  as  to  the  modo  in  which  they  should  carry  on 
lostilities,  if  they  preferred  it;  the  other,  an  to  the  footing  on 
which  they  should  remain  at  peace,  if  they  preferred  that. 
And  after  there  had  been  much  controversy  on  the  subject 
(for  Alcibiodes  also  happened  to  be  present),  the  party  who  no* 
gotiatcd  for  the  Lnccdx*mouianft,  and  who  now  ventured  to  do 
so  openly,  prevailed  on  the  Argives  to  accept  the  proposal  for 
an  accommodation  ;  which  was  to  this  effect: 

77.  "It  seems  good  to  the  assembly  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  enter  into  agreement  with  the  Argives  on  the  following 
conditions: — That  they  shall  restore  their  children  to  the 
Orchoraeuians,  their  men  to  the  Mamalians,  and  the  men  de- 
posited at  Mantinca  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  That  they  shall 
evacuate  Epidaurus,  and  demolish  their  fortification  there: 
and  that  if  the  Athenians  do  not  withdraw  from  Epidaurus, 
they  shall  bo  declared  enemies  to  the  Argives  and  Lacedae- 
monians, with  the  allies  of  both  those  states. — That  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  have  any  children  in  their  custody,  they  shall 
restore  them  to  all  the  states. — That  with  respect,  to  the  offer- 
ing to  the  god,  the  Epidauriaus  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  an  . 
oath  .on  the  subject,  and  that  tllo  Argives  shall  allow  them  to 
do  so.1 — That  the  states  in  tho  Pcloponnesc,  both  small  and 
great,  shall  be  all  independent,  according  to  the  institutions  of 
their  lathers. — That  if  any  of  those  beyond  the  Peloponneso 
come  against  the  Peloponnesian  territory  with  evil  intent, 
they  shall  repel  tho  invader   by  common  counsel,*  on    such 

1  fl/tev  ?§»■.]  For  tho  various  conjoctures  as  to  tho  truo  reading  iu  this 
passage,  aeo  l'oppo* 

•  u/ioOt.]  Or,  as  AruoM  takes  it,  after  Brodow,  "  an/  where." 
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terms  a*  shall  seem  most  iust  for  the  Peloponnesians.— -That 
whatever  people  out  of  the  Peloponncso  are  allies  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian*, tney  shall  stand  on  the  samo  footing  as  the  allies  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  of  tho  Argives,  retaining  their  own  pos- 
sessions.—That  tho  contracting  parties  shall  show  these  con- 
ditions to  tho  'allies,  nnd  enter  into  agreement  with  them,  if 
they  seem  satisfactory  to  them ;  but  that  if  any  thing  elso 
Rccm  good  to  tho  allies  they  shall  send  them  nway  home.* 

78.  This  proposal  tho  Argives  in  tho  first  place  accepted, 
nnd  tho  army  of  tho  Lacedaemonians  returned  home  from 
Tcgea.  Afterward,  when  intercourse  with  each  other  was 
now  held  by  them,  not  long  subsequently  tho  samo  party 
again  contrived  that  tho  Argives  should  renounco  their  al- 
liance with  tho  Mantineans,  Elcans,  and  Athenians  and  con- 
clude a  treaty  and  alliauco  with  tho  Lacedaemonians ;  which 
wire  to  this  effect ? 

79.  **  The  following  are  tho  terms  on  which  it  seemed  good 
to  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  Argives  that  a  treaty  and  alliance 
should  be  concluded  between  them  for  fifty  years. — That  they 
xhall  afford  to  each  other  judicial  decision  of  differences,  on 
fair  and  equal  terms,  according  to  tho  institutions  of  their 
fathers. — That  tho  other  states  in  the  Peloponncso  shall  par- 
ticipate in  this  treaty  and  alliance,  as  independent  and  self- 
governed,  retaining  their  own  possessions,  nnd  affording  fair 
nnd  equal  judicial  decisions,  according  to  tho  institutions  of 
their  fathers. — That  whatever  people  out  of  tho  Peloponncso 
are  allies  of  tho  Lacedaemonians,  they  shall  stand  on  tho  samo 
footing  as  tho  Lacedaemonians,  and  tnc  allies  of  tho  Argives  on 
tho  samo  footing  as  tho  Argives,  retaining  their  own  posses- 
sions»— That  if  a  common  expedition  to  any  quarter  should  bo 
required,  the  Lncedsmonians  nnd  Argives  shall  consult  upon 
itf  deciding  as  maybe  most  just  for  tho  allies, — That  if  any  of 
the  states,  either  in  tho  Peloponncso  or  out  of  it,  have  any 

1  huta'kitriau)  Btoomfleld  supposes  "  the  a)lk»"  to  bo  tho  subject  of 
this  mflnitlro;  but  It  surely  must  bo  the  parties  to  which  imdii^avtaf 
refers.  The  same  parties  must  also  be  the  subject  of  uwtdXXtiv  in  the 
following  sentence :  but  their  object  in  thus  sending  them  away  is  doubt* 
ful;  whether  it  was  that  the  embassadors  might  consult  their  govern* 
moots  on  the  objections  they  had  made  to  tho  treaty ;  or,  that  they  might 
not,  by  their  intrigues,  attempt  to  unsettle  the  relations  between  Argoi 
and  taedamxm.  Tho  Istter  appears  to  me  more  accordant  with  the 
brief  and  summary  expression,  otKaQ  uxMXttv* 


[:■ 
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poioti  of  dispute,  whether  concerning  their  borders  or  any 
thing  else,  they  shall  be  judicially  decided.' — That  if  any  of 
the  allied  states  should  have  a  quarrel  with  another,  they  snail 
have  recourse  to  the  arbitration  of  whatever  third  state  may 
be  thought  impartial  by  both/— That  the  private  citizens  in 
each  state  shall  have  their  causes  tried  according  to  the  institu- 
tions of  their  fathers." 

80.  This  then  was  the  treaty  and  alliance  tliat  was  con- 
cluded; and  whatever  belonging  to  each  other  they  had  taken 
in  the  war,  or  whatever  other  ground  of  difference  existed 
between  them,  they  camo  to  a  settlement  of  all  such  mat- 
ters. And  as  they  now  arranged  their  measures  in  concert, 
they  adopted  a  resolution  not  to  receive  any  herald  or  cm- 
bassy  from  tho  Athenians,  unless  they  withdrew  from  the 
Peloponnese,  and  evacuated  their  forts ;  and  neither  to  mako 
i»eaco  nor  carry  on  war  with  any  except  conjointly.  And 
besides  conducting  their  other  measures  with  vehemence, 
they  both  of  thein  sent  embassadors  to  tho  Thraceward 
towns,  and  to  Perdiccas,  whom  they  persuaded  to  join  their 
league.  He  did  not,  however,  immediately  separate  from  tho 
Athenians,  but  pur]>osed  doing  so,  because  ho  saw  that  tho 
Argives  had  also ;  for  he  himself  was  originally  from  Argo*. 
They  likewise  renewed  their  former  oaths  with  tho  Chalcidi- 
ans,  and  bouud  themselves  by  new  ones.  Moreover,  tho 
Argives  sent  embassadors  to  the  Athenians,  commanding 
thein  to  evacuate  their  fortress  in  Epidaurus.  They  therefore, 
seeing  themselves  to  be  but  few  against  many  who  had  joined  in 
garrisoning  it,  sent  Demosthenes  to  lead  their  men  out  of  it ; 
who  having  arrived,  and  instituted,  by  way  of  pretext,  a 
gymnastic  contest  outside  the  fortress,  when  tho  rest  of  tho 
garrison  had  gone  out,  shut  the  gates  upon  them.  After- 
ward, having  renewed  their  treaty  with  tho  Epidaurians,  tho 
Athenians  by  themselves  gave  up  the  fortress. 

81.  Subsequent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Argives  from  tho 
confederacy,  tho  Mantineans,  after  first  holding  out,  and  then 

1  d<a«/M%/rv.  Or,  as  Arnold  takes  it,  simply  "  brought  to  an  issue, " 
of  whatever  kind  it  might  bo.  Poppo  agrees  with  Bloomueld  that  only 
an  appeal  to  legal  principles  is  hero  intended  by  tho  word ;  but  observes 
that  it  is  a  leas  definite  term  than  ic  sr«>.n»— :'/Miiv,  tho  mothod  pre- 
>  rtUed  when  both  tho  contending  states  wcro  members  of  tho  leagues; 
..  t  including  tho  decisions,  not  only  of  a  third  stato,  but  also  of  tho 
I'vlphian  oracle,  tho  Ampuictyons,  and  of  individual  referees. 
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finding  themselves  unable  to  do  bo  without  the  Argives,  came  y 

to  terms  on  their  part  also  with  tho  I>accdn?moninns,  and  relin- 
quislied  their  sovereignty  over  tho  cities."  And  now  tho  Ln- 
cedrcinonians  and  Argives,  each  a  thousand  strong,  took  the 
field  together,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  by  themselves  went  and 
put  the  government  of  Sicyon  into  tho  hands  of  a  smaller  num- 
l*r  than  before,  and  then  both  of  them  together  also  put  down 
the  democracy  at  Argos,  an  oligarchy  being  established,  in  ac- 
cordance witn  the  interests  of  tho  Lacedaemonians.  These 
things  occurred  at  the  closo  of  the  winter,  when  spring  was  now 
near  at  hand ;  and  so  ended  tho  fourteenth  year  of  tho  war. 

82.  The  following  summer,  the  inhabitants  of  Dium  on 
Athos  revolted  from  tho  Athenians  to  tho  Chnleidians;  and 
tho  Lacednmonians  settled  the  affairs  of  Achaia,  which  be- 
fore had  not  been  suitable  to  their  views.  And  now  tho  com- 
mons party  at  Argos  gradually  combining  and  recovering 
their  spirits,  mado  an  attack  upon  tho  oligarchical  party,  hav- 
ing watched  their  opportunity,  when  it  was  just  the  timo  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Gymnopscdio*.  And  a  battle  having  been 
fought  in  the  city,  tho  commons  gained  tho  victory,  and  slew 
some  of  them,  and  banished  others.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
while  their  friends  had  been  sending  for  them  a  long  time  be- 
fore, did  not  go ;  but  at  length  put  off  tho  Gymnopsdiie,  and 
marched  to  their  aid.  On  hearing  at  Tcgea  that  the  oligarchi- 
cal party  had  been  defeated,  they  would  not  advance  any  fur- 
ther, though  entreated  by  those  who  had  escaped ;  but  returned  • 
home,  and  kept  the  Gymnonaedisc.  Afterward,  when  embus-  *  I 
sadors  had  come  both  from  tne  Argives  in  tho  city  and  from  \ 
those  driven  out  of  it,1  and  when  the  allies  also  wcro  present,  j 
and  much  had  been  said  on  both  sides,  they  decided  tnnt  the  f 
party  in  tho  city  were  in  tho  wrong,  and  resolved  to  march  ! 
against  Argos;  but  much  delay  and  procrastination  ensued* 
In  the  mean  time  the  commons  at  Argos  wcro  afraid  of  tho 
Lacedemonians,  and  as  they  courted  tho  alliance  of  Athens 
again,  and  thought  that  it  would  bo  of  tho  greatest  service  to  them, 
tliey  built  long  walls  to  the  sea ;  that  if  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  use  of  tho  land,  the  importation  of  things'  by 

1  4.  &,  their  subject  allies,  mentioned  en.  31.  68,  1,  and  elsewhere, 
t  dyyflur.]  Bekker,  Poppa,  and  Arnold  all  think  this  word  corrupt; 
while  OoUer  understands  by  It  a  party  in  Argos  who  were  In  constant 
nunicstkm  with  8parta:  but  sorely  that  is  a  very  forced  Interpretation, 
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sea*  through  the  help  of  the  Athenians,  night  be  of  benefit  to 
them.    Some  of  the  cities  in  tho  Peloponncto  were  also  privy  | 

to  their  building  these  walls.    The  Arjpves  therefore  were  t 

engaged  in  the  work  with  all  their  population,  themselves,  their 
wives, and  their  slaves;  while  there  camo  to  them  from  Athens 
carpenters  and  stone-masons.    And  so  tho  summer  ended. 

83.  The  following  winter,  when  the  Laeedsemonians  were 
aware  of  their  building  tho  walls,  they  marched  against  Argoa, 
both  themselves  and  their  allies,  excepting  tho  Corinthiaus; 
communications  being  also  held  with  them  from  Argos  itself. 
The  leader  of  tho  army  was  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of 
tho  Lacedaemonians.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  advantage* 
which  they  thought  they  had  secured  in  tho  city  itself, 
nothing  more  came  of  them ;  but  tho  walls  that  were  being 
built,  they  took  and  demolished.  And  having  taken  llysia?,  a 
town  in  tho  Argivo  territory,  and  put  to  tho  sword  all  the 
free-men  they  gut  into  their  hands,  they  returned  and  dis- 
persed to  their  respective  cities.  After  this,  tho  Argives,  in 
their  turn,  marched  against  the  Phliosian  country,  n: id  laid  it 
waste  beforo  they  returned,  becuuso  they  harbored  their 
exiles ;  fur  the  greater  part  of  them  had  settled  there.    The1 

1  All  tho  editors  agreo  in  thinking  different  part*  of  this  sentenco  cor- 
rupt, and  propose  various  emendations  of  it;  but  uono  of  them,  in  my 
liumblo  opinion,  has  struck  at  tho  root  of  tho  evil,  which  lies,  I  think,  in 
the  verb  KarWAtjaav.  Tho  idea  of  tho  Athenians  "blockading"  a  wholo 
country  so  oxtonsivo  as  Macedonia  api>car9  too  extravagant  to  bo  ad- 
mitted ;  particularly  as  no  proof  is  adduced  of  narcuch'ttiv  boing  ever 
used  in  such  a  sense ;  but  it  always  refers  to  men  being  **  shut  up"  in 
particular  tfacci.  Until  Uloomilcld  therefore  briugs  forward  an  instanco 
of  its  being  so  omployod,  ho  must  not  aasumo  that  his  reading  of  tho 
passago  "yield*  an  excellent  bcusc,  and  ouo  not  open  to  any  wolUfouud- 
od  objection."  Kriiger's  conjecturo  Karc'/jutav  would  suit  tho  passago 
admirably ;  but  Poppo  observes  that  tho  octivo  form  of  tho  compound 
verb  is  nover  used,  and  that  thosimplo  verb  would  bo  going  too  far  from 
tho  traces  of  tho  common  text.  To  rectify  this  ovil,  I  venture  to  proposo 
nal  dXqioav;  retaining  MaKttkvtac  as  a  partitive*  genitive  and  adopting 
Guitar's  punctuation  and  reading  of  IUi>6ikku  ;  so  that  tho  wholo  passago 
would  run  thus:  Kal  llrjioav  d£  tuv  avroO  xaftuvo^  kuI  MagrdoWac 
'XOqvaiot,  TltfiAiKKQ  irrinaX.  k.  t.  P..  Though  M  after  nal  is  not  used  so 
froquontly  by  Thucydides  as  by  Xenophon  and  sonio  other  writers,  it 
occur*  in  threo  other  places,  if  not  mora;  namely,  I.  132.  2;  II.  30.  1 ; 
and  VII.  6G.  3,  at  tho  beginning  of  a  paragraph  in  tho  last  instance,  in  a 
manner  exactly  similar  to  what  is  proposed  here.  Ku<  »>  <fe  «;tof  u 
iiyuv  nard  re  ravrat  k.  r.  A.  I  may  add,  tliat  this  reading  is  perhaps 
conurmod  by,  or  at  any  rato  agrees  very  well  with,  tho  noxt  notico  wo 
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Athenian*  ravaged,  too,  during  the  same  winter  a  part  of  Ma- 
cedonia also,  charging  Perdiccas  with  the-  league-  ho  had  entered 
into  with  tho  Argivca  and  Lacodrcmonians ;  and  with  tho  fact 
that  when  they  had  prepared  to  lead  an  army  against  tho 
Thraceward  Chaleidians  and  Amphipolis,  under  tho  command 
of  Xicias  son  of  Niccratus,  ho  had  proved  false  to  his  allies 
and  tho  armament  waa  chiefly  broken  up  in  consequence  of 
hi*  having  deserted  tho  cause.  Ho  waa  therefore  proclaimed 
an  enemy.  And  thus  the  winter  ended,  and  tho  fifteenth  year 
of  the  war. 

84.  Tho  next  summer,  Alcibiadcs  sailed  to  Argos  with 
twenty  ships,  and  seized  three  hundred  men,  who  were  still 
thougfit  to  be  suspicious  characters,  and  to  favor  the  cause  of 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  these  the  Athenians  deposited  in  tho 
neighboring  islands  within  their  dominions.  The  Athenians 
also  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Melos,  with 
thirty  ships  of  their  own,  six  of  tho  Chians,  two  of  tho  Lesbi- 
ans, sixteen  hundred  of  their  own  heavy-armed,  threo  hun- 
dred bowmen,  twenty  mounted  archers,  and  about  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  heavy-armed  of  the  alliea  and  tho  islanders. 
Now  tho  Melians  are  a  colony  of  tho  Lacedaemonians,  and 
would  not  submit  to  tho  Atluminns,  like  the  rest  of  tho  island- 
ers, but  at  first  remained  quiet  as  neutrals,  and  then,  when 
the  Athenians  tried  to  compel  them  by  devastating  their  land, 
went  openly  to  war  witn  them.  Tho  generals  therefore, 
Clcomedes  son  of  Lycomedcs,  and  Twins  son  of  Tisimachus, 
having  gone  and  encamped  in  their  territory  with  this  arma- 
ment,1 before  injuring  any  jmrt  of  the  land,  first  sent  em- 
bassadors to  hold  a  conference  with  them.  These  the  Melians 
did  not  introduce  to  their  popular  assembly,  but  desired  them  to 
etatc  the  objects  of  their  mission  before  tho  magistrates  and  tho 
few,    Tho  embassadors  of  tho  Athenians  then  spoke  as  follows : 

85.  Ath.  u  Since  our  words  are  not  to  bo  addressed  to  your 
populace,  in  order  that  the  many  may  not  bo  deceived,  for- 
sooth, by  hearing  at  once  in  ono  continuous  oration  persua- 
mvo  and  irrefutable  arguments  (for  we  know  that  this  is  tho 

have  of  Pcrdiecas,  VI.  1.  4,  whero  it  is  again  montlonod  that  tho  Athe- 
nians luaMvpynvv  ri)p  UepbiKKov,  • 

1  trparowthvoufuiHH  fr.  rfr  y)i%]  A  concise  form  for  what  Is  mora 
Tally  expressed  by  tuMvttf  iorpaToirtttvaavT^  VIII.  8ft.  1  j  and  by 
ffurafrAh*amc  forporwrefataairro,  VII L  10.  4.— Jtypo. 
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meaning  of  your  introducing  us  to  the  few),  do  ye  who  ire  tented 
here  in  congress  pursue  a  still  more  cautious  method.  For  do 
not  ye,  either,  make  one  continuous  speech  on  the  several  topics, 
hut  immediately  taking  us  up  at  whatever  does  not  appear  to 
be  advanced  in  accordance  with  your  interest,  decide  that  ques- 
tion. And  first  tell  ua  if  you  are  pleased  with  what  wo  pro- 
pose •"    The  commissioners  of  tho  Melians  made  this  reply : 

80.  Mel.  aThe  fairness  of  thus  calmly  instructing  each 
other  is  open  to  no  objection  :  but  your  preparations  for  war, 
which  are  already  here,  and  not  merely  coming,  appear  to  bo 
at  varianco  with  it.  For  we  see  that  you  are  come  to  bo  your- 
selves judges  of  what  will  be  said ;  and  that  the  issue  of  the 
conference  will  iu  all  probability  bring  us  war,  if  we  aro 
stronger  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  therefore  refuse  to 
submit ;  or  slavery,  if  we  are  convinced  by  you." 

87.  Aik.  "  If  now  you  have  met  to  argue  U|*>ii  suspicious  of 
the  future,  or  to  do  any  thing  else  but  to  consult1  for  your 
country  with  a  view  to  its  preservation,  nccordiug  to  what  is 
present  ami  before  your  eyes,  we  will  stop ;  but  if  for  this  ob- 
ject we  will  speak." 

88.  Afel.  "It  is  but  natural  and  pardonable  for  men  so 
circumstanced  to  havo  recourse  to  many  thiugs,  both  in  think- 
ing and  speaking.  However,  this  our  meeting  t*  held  with  a 
view  to  our  preservation;  and  let  the  discussiou  proceed,  if 
you  please,  in  the  way  which  you  propose." 

80.  Ath.  "  We  tlteii  shall  not  ourselves  advanco  fair  pre- 
tenses, cither  of  our  justly  enjoying  empire  in  consequcuce  of 
having  overthrown  the  Mede,  or  of  now  coining  against  you 
because  we  are  being  injured — and  so  make  a  long  *|)eech 
which  would  not  be  believed ;  nor  do  wo  wish  you  to  think 
of  persuading  us  by  saying,  either  that  you  did  not  joiu  tho 
standard  of  tho  Lacedamiouiuns,  though  you  were  their 
colony ;  or  that  you  have  done  us  no  wrong.  Hut  we  advise 
you,  according  to  tho  real  sentimeuts  of  us  both,  to  think  of 
getting  what  you  can ;  since  you  know,  and  aro  speaking  to 
those  who  know,  that,  in  the  language  of  men,  what  is  right  is 
estimated  by  equality  of  power  to  cumjK'l ;  but  what  is  jR>st>i- 

1  flavltvoovrft.]  Tho  active*  form  or  this  verb  occurs  again,  ch.  III.  2, 
whero  Arnold  explains  it  as  expressing  tho  act  of  tho  government,  con- 
sulting for  the  safety  of  its  subjects.  Poppo,  howover,  refers  to  a  similar 
ssugo  of  it,  IV.  41.  1,  whoro  there  is  apparently  no  such  force  intended. 
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ble  is  that  which  the  stronger  practice,  and  to  which  the  weak 
submit" 

00.  Mel  *  So  far  then  as  our  oninion  goes,  •  it  is  for  our  ad- 
vantage (for  we  must,  since  you  Jiavo  so  prescribed,  speak  of 
what  is  expedient,  to  the  neglect  of  what  is*  right)  that  you 
should  not  take  away  what  is  a  common  benefit ;  but  that  for 
every  one  who  at  any  time  is  in  danger,  what  is  reasonable 
should  also  bo  considered  right ;  and  that  if  ho  can  gain  assent 
to  something  which  falls  short  of  strict  justice,  he  should  haro 
the  benefit  of  it  And  this  is  not  less  for  your  interest ;  inas- 
much, as  you  would  afford  to  others,  should  you  fail,  a  pattern 
for  inflicting  the  heaviest  vengeance  upon  you."' 

01.  Ath.  "Nay,  for  our  part,  we  are  not  disheartened  about 
the  end  of  our  empire,  even  should  it  be  brought  to  an  end* 
For  it  is  not  those  who  rule  over  others,  liko  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, that  are  to  be  feared  by  the  vanquished.  Nor  is  it 
with  the  Lacedscraoninns  that  we  have  to  struggle,  but  with 
the  possibility  of  our  subjects  in  any  quarter  by  themselves 
attacking  and  overpowering  those  who  have  had  rule  over 
them.  So  on  this  point  let  the  danger  be  left  to  us.  But  that 
we  are  come  hero  for  tho  boneflt  of  our  empire,  and  that  wo 
shall  also  speak  on  the  present  occasion  for  the  preservation  of 

1  I  have  not  followed  Arnold's  reading  in  this  passage,  though  Bokker 
and  Gtillcr  also  adopted  it ;  because  it  seems  improbable  that  %  ph;  tho 
reading  of  nearly  all  tho  MSS.,  should  have  been  a  mistako  of  tho  copy- 
ist* for  ono  to  much  ensitr%  and  so  different  from  it,  as  i/irff.  At  tho  samo 
tirao  I  am  far  from  certain  whether  i  /irv,  that  which  I  have  preferred, 
on  tho  authority  of  Herman,  Poppo,  and  Bloomflcld,  bo  really  the  truo 
ono;  for  in  no  other  passage  in  Thucydidos,  I  believe,  has  &  tho  force 
which  is  hero  givon  to  it;  and  though  Bloomfiold  quotes  one  Instance  of 
its  being  so  used  by  Xonophon,  ho  is  there  writing,  not  as  a  historian, 
but  as  a  philosopher ;  and  so  uses  it,  as  it  is  very  commonly  used  by  phil* 
osophieal  writers  in  later  times  Should  this  objection  be  thought  to 
have  any  woight,  1  would  venture  to  propose  folv,  which  comes  nearer . 
to  the  various-  readings  of  tho  MSS.  than  i/iefc}  and  gives  a  senso  in 
exact  accordance  with  what  follows :  for  *al  wpo\  i/ttiv,  at  the  beginning 
of  tho  next  paragraph,  would  stand  in  strong  opposition  to  it:  "For  «*, 
then,  we  certainly  think  it  advantageous— and  it  is  no  less  for  your 
interest  also."  It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  some  corroboration  of 
this  conjecture,  thst  the  scholiast  quoted  by  Arnold  uses  tpiv  in  his  par- 
aphrase :  voftlZofttv  tpiv  npwnJKtt*  ^  KaraXveip  td  notvov  tlyo$6v. 

*  This  is  pretty  nearly  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  given  by  Bauer, 
and  sanctioned  by  Poppa  For  tho  many  others  that  have  been  adopted 
see  the  note  of  the  latter. 
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your  country,  on  these  poinU  wo  will  give  you  proofs ;  since  we  j 

wish  to  maintain  our  own  sovereignty  over  you  without  trouble,  j 

and  to  have  you  preserved  for  tho  advantage  of  us  both."  ( 

92.  Mel.  u  And  bow  then  could  it  prove  advantageous  for 

us  to  serve,  as  it'is  for  you  to  govern  \n  \ 

93.  Ath.  "  Because  you  would  bave  tho  benefit  of  submit-  j 
ting  before  you  suffered  tho  last  extremities;  while  we  should  } 
be  gainers  by  not  destroying  you."  r 

94*  M$l.  "But  would  you  not  accept  our  proposals,  on  con- 
dition of  our  remaining  quiet,  and  being  friends  instead  of  ene- 
mies, but  in  alliance  with  neither  side  I" 

95.  Ath.  "  No;  for  your  enmity  is  not  so  hurtful  to  us,  as 
your  friendship  is  to  our  subjects  an  evident  proof  of  our 
weakness,  but  your  hatred,  of  our  power." 

96.  Mel.  "And  do  your  subjects  then  take  such  a  view 
of  equity,  as  to  put  on  the  same  footing  those  who  are  not  at 
all  connected  with  you,  and  those  who,  being  in  most  cases 
your  colonists,  and  in  some  cases  haviug  revolted  from  you, 
have  been  reduced  to  subjection  ?" 

97.  Ath.  "  Why,  for  an  argument  resting  on  justice  they 
think  that  neither  of  us  are  at  a  loss;  but  that  on  tho  ground 
of  their  power  they  escafK*,  and  wo,  through  fear,  abstain  from 
attacking  them.  So  that,  besides  our  ruling  over  more  sub* 
jocts,  you  would  also  through  your  subjection  confer  security 
upon  us ;  especially  by  tho  fact  that  you  who  are  islanders, 
and  weaker  too  than  some  othors,  did  not  escape  our  do- 
minion, who  havo  tho  command  of  tho  sea." 

98.  Mel.  MAud  do  you  consider  that  thcro  is  no  security 
in  that  other  case  ?  (tor  here  again,  as  you  have  excluded  us 
from  apjicals  to  justice,  and  urge  us  to  yield  to  considerations 
of  your  advantage,  wo  too  must  explain  what  is  expedient 
for  us,  and  so  endeavor  to  persuade  you,  if  the  same  nappe n 
to  be  for  your  interest  also.)  For  how  can  you  avoid  malting 
enemies  of  all  that  are  at  present  neutral,  when,  on  looking  to 
the  present  case,  they  reckon  that  some  time  or  other  you  will 
proceed  against  them  also  t  And  by  that  course  what  do  you 
do,  but  aggrandize  your  present  enemies,  and  bring  those  upon 
you  against  their  will  who  would  never  else  be  likely  to  be- 
come hostile  to  you  !w 

99.  Ath.  "Why,  we  do  not  consider  those  who  live  any  where 
on  the  mainland,  and  who  in  consequence  of  their  liberty  will 
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long  delay  taking  precautions  against  us,  to  bo  so  formidable  to 
us  as  those  who  are  inlander*  any  where  without  being  under 
our  rule,  like  you,  and  those  who  by  tho  severity  of  our  rule 
are  now  exasfierated  against  us.  For  it  is  these  who  would 
most  give  way  to  recklessness,  and  bring  both  themselves  and 
us  into  danger  that  was  evident  beforehand." 

100.  Mel.  "  Surely  then,  if  you  run  such  a  risk  not  to  be 
deprived  of  your  empire,  and  those  who  are  already  in  sub* 
jeetion,  to  bo  released  from  it;  for  us  who  aro  still  free  it  were 
great  baseness  and  cowardice  not  to  have  recourse  to  every 
thing  before  wo  submit  to  it." 

101.  Ath.  u  No ;  not  at  least  if  you  take  a  sensible  view  of 
the  case.  For  you  are  not  on  equal  terms  contending  for  hon- 
or, to  avoid  incurring  disgrace ;  but  you  aro  rather  deliberating 
for  your  preservation,  to  avoid  resisting  those  who  are  far 
stronger  tnan  yourselves" 

102.  Mel.  M  But  wo  know  that  warlike  measures  sometimes 
come  to  more  impartial  results  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  different  numbers  on  each  side.  And  in  our  case  to 
yield  is  immediato  despair ;  but  by  making  an  effort  there  is 
yet  hope  of  our  keeping  ourselves  up." 

103.  Ath,  "  Hope,  which  is  the  solace  of  danger,  when  en- 
tertained by  those  who  havo  abundant  means,  though  it  may 
injure,  yet  does  not  ruin  them.  Hut  in  tho  case  of  those  who 
risk  all  they  have  on  a  throw '  (for  it  is  naturally  an  extrava- 
gant passion),  it  is  only  found  out  at  the  time  of  their  ruin, 
and  leaves  no  room  for  guarding  against  it  in  future,  when  it 
is  found  out.  Do  not  you  then,  weak  as  you  are,  and  hanging 
on  one  single  turn  of  tho  scale,  be  desirous  of  this  fate,  nor  of, 

1  /f  &rrap  rt  vtrupxov  avnpfttwrovat.1  Ducas  and  Goller  tako  /r  iltrav 
separately  from  rd  vvnpxov,  but  Poppo  agrees  with  Arnold  in  uniting 
them,  and  thinks  with  Bloomfleld  thst  kv6ov  is  properly  understood  with 
uvappinrotioiv.  Ho  also  approves  of  Seholefleld's  explanation  of  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  the  sentence:  "Nequo  destituit,  quamdiu  ab  eft  eogoita 
ravere  poterit  aliquis;  sod  turn  demum,  cum  periculo  nullum  relinquitur 
rcmedram."  I  can  not,  however,  but  think  that  a  much  more  natural 
interpretation  is  thst  of  Fortus  and  Kruger,  whom  I  havo  followed.  Nor 
is  the  sense  given  by  them  to  iUnwei  to  entirely  destitute  of  authority 
as  has  been  supposed;  for  the  verb  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
Kur.  EL  609,  (rt)  (T,  U  frifipw  y&p  irdc  ^'fatai,  eVAiitr  eW'  MArtoiiror 
i  AjtiiT,  l00i  *ov  kXvvv.    In  the  present  passage  we  may  perhaps  under* 


stand  a*r£  alter  it,  so  that  the  preposition  may  hare' its  proper  fores. 
Bckkeffio  his  edit  of  1S32,  proposes  to  n^^r'ri W 


Arfcft. 


V\ 
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resembling  tho  greater  put  of  mankind,  who,  when  they 
.  might  have  been  saved  by  human  meatus  after  visible  hopes 
have  failed  them  in  their  distress,  betake  themselves  to  such 
as  are  invisible,  namely,  prophecy,  and  oracles,  and  all  such 
things  as  briug  men  to  ruin,  together  with'  the  hopes  resting  i 

upon  them.*' 

104.  Mel.  tt  Difficult  indeed  even  we,  be  well  assured, 
consider  it  to  contend  against  your  power  and  fortune,  unless 
we  are  able  to  do  it  on  eaual  terms.  However,  we  trust  that 
in  point  of  fortune  wo  shall,  by  the  favor  of  the  gods,  not  bo 
worsted,  because  wo  are  standing  up  in  a  righteous  causo 
against  unjust  opponents;  and  that  our  deficiency  in  power 
will  be  made  up  by  our  Lacedaemonian  allies  j  who  aro  under 
a  necessity  of  succoring  us,  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  on 
account  of  our  connection  with  them,  atid  for  very  shame.91 

105.  Ath.  u  As  regards  then  the  favor  of  heaven,  wo  trust 
that  we  too  shall  not  fall  short  of  it :  since  we  are  not  requiring 
or  doing  auy  thing  beyond  the  opinion  of  men,  with  respect  to 
the  gods,  or  their  determination,  with  respect  to  themselves. 
For  of  the  gods  we  hold  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  of  men  \ 
wo  know  as  a  certainty,  that,  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible-  { 
instinct,  they  always  maintain  dominiou,  wherever  they  aro  the  ' 
stronger.  And  wo  neither  enacted  this  law,  nor  were  tho  ' 
first  to  carry  it  out  when  enacted;  but  having  received  it 
when  already  in  force,  and  being  about  to  leave  it  after  us  to 

be  in  force  forever,  we  only  avail  ourselves  of  it ;  knowing 
that  both  you  and  others,  if  raised  to  the  same  power,  would 
do  tho  same.  And  so,  with  regard  to  the  gods,  wo  are  with  good  J 

reason  fearless  of  defeat     but  with  regard  to  your  opinion  { 

respecting  tho  Lacedaemonians,  according  to  which  you  trust,  t 

that  from  a  sense  of  shame,  forsooth,  they  will  assist  you ;  \ 

though  wo  bless  your  simplicity,  we  do  not  admire  your  folly.  I 

'  For  with  respect  to  themselves,  ami  the  institutions  of  their 
country,  tho  Lacedaemonians  do  indeed  to  a  very  great  extent 
practice  virtue ;  but  with  respect  to  others,  though  we  might 
descant  at  length  on  their  conduct  toward  them,  speaking 
most  concisely  wo  should  declare,  that  of  all  tho  men  we  aro  < 

acquainted  with,  they  most  evidently  consider  what  is  agree- 
able to  lto  honorable,  aud  what  is  expedient  to  be  just.    And  i 
yet  such  a  view  of  things  is  not  in  favor  of  your  present  un- 
reasonable hopes  of  safety." 


I 
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100.  Mel.  u  But  it  is  on  this  very  ground  that  we  now  rely 
on  their  sonso  of  interest,  and  believe  that  they  will  not  be- 
tray us  Melians,  who  aro  their  colonists,  and  so  lose  the  con* 
fidenco  of  those  Greeks  who  wish  them  well,  while  they  help 
those  who  aro  hostilo  to  them." 

107.  Ath.  "Then  you  do  not  think  that  interest  is  con- 
nected with  security,  whereas  justice  and  honor  are  practiced 
with  danger ;  a  course  on  which  tho  Lacedaemonians,  generally 
speaking,  least  of  all  men  venture." 

108.  Mel.  "Nay,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  would 
even  incur  dangers  for  our  sake,  more  than  usual,  and  would 
regard  them  as  less  hazardous  than  in  the  case  of  others;  *  in- 
asmuch as  we  Ho  near  the  Peloponnese,  for  tho  execution  of 
their  measures ;  while  in  feeling  wo  are,  through  our  kindred 
with  them,  more  to  be  trusted  than  another  party  would  be." 

109.  Ath.  "  Ay,  but  to  men  going  to  take  part  in  a  ouarrcl 
safety  does  not  appear  to  consist  in  tho  good  feeling  or  those 
who  call  them  to  their  aid,  but  in  the,ti*ct  of  their  being  far 
superior  in  power  for  action  ;  and  tho  Lacedaemonians  look  to 
this  even  mora  than  tho  rest  of  tho  wprld.  At  any  rate, 
through  their  mistrusting  their  own  resources,  it  is  only  in 
concert  with  many  allies  that  they  attack  those  who  are  near 
to  them;  so  that  it  is  not  likely  they  will  cross  over  to  an 
island,  while  wo  are  masters  of  tho  sea.* 

110.  Mel.  "  But  they  would  havo  others  to  send ;  and  the 
Cretan  sea  is  of  wido  extent,  and  to  intercept  a  party  in 
crossing  it  is  more  difficult  for  thoso  who  command  it,  than  to 
escape  is  for  thoso  who  wish  to  elude  observation.  Besides, 
if  tney  should  be  disappointed  in  this,  they  would  proceed 
against  your  territory,  and  to  the  remainder  of  your  allies, 
such  as  Brasidas  did  not  reach :  and  you  will  have  to  exert 
yourselves,  not  so  much  for  territory  which  does  not  belong 
to  you,  as  for  your  own  confederacy  and  country" 

1  ic  tftlovf.]  Arnold  thinks  that  perhaps  naptiKiv&vvttom  or  wapa* 
fhUrv  may  be  substituted  for  the  kindred  substanttvo  KtM»m^%  so  as  to 
avoid  the  harsh  construction  of  kiMvovc  re  <MAot>ft  "pericula  propter 
alios  sueccpta,n  as  Scholoflcld  renders  it  But  there  seems  no  necessity 
for  say  such  change,  if  fc  bo  takoh  in  tho  more  general  sense  of  refotos, 
which  it  frequently  admits  of.  Compare  105.  1,  rfr  Mpvntiac  tuv  aii> 
•  r  n»  Qtlov  voftimuf  rwv  &  ic  e*lc  airofy  liovUfatuf.  The  same  senso 
must,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  the  genitive  r#r  yvuftw  in  tho  last  clauso 
oT  the  chapter,  though  Poppo  objects  to  it,  and  proposes  to  substitute 
either  the  dative  or  accusative, 
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111.  Atku  On  this  point  you,  at  well  at  others,  may  learn 
by  actual  experience,  and  not  remain,  ignorant!  that  from  no 
single  siege  did  the  Athenians  ever  yet  retreat  through  fear 
of  others.    But  it  strikes  ua  that  though  you  said  you  would  t 

consult  for  the  safety  of  your  country,  you  have  in  all  this 
long  discussion  advanced  nothing  which  men  might  trust  to  for 
thinking  that  they  would  bo  saved ;  but  your  strongest  points 
depend  on  hope  and  futurity,  while  your  present  resources  are 
too  scanty,  compared  with  those  at  present  opposed  to  you,  to 
give  you  a  chance  of  escape.    And  so  you  afford  proof  of 
great  folly  in  your  views,  if  you  do  not  even  yet,  after  allow- 
ing us  to  retire,  adopt  some  counsel  more  prudent  than  this. 
For  you  surely  will  not  betake  yourselves  to  that  shame,  which 
in  dangers  thut  are  disgraceful,  becauso  foreseen,  destroys  men 
more  than  any  thing  else.    For  in  the  case  of  many  men, 
though  they  foresee  all  the  time  what  they  aro  running  into, 
the  thing  which  is  called  disgrace,  by  the  influence  of  a  se- 
ducing name,  allures  them  on,  euslaved  as  they  are  to  the 
word,  in  fuet  to  fall  wilfully  into  irretrievable  disasters,  and 
to  incur  a  shame  more  shameful  as  the  attendant  ou  folly 
than  on  fortune.     Against  this  thou  you,  if  you  take  good 
advice,  will  be  on   your  guard ;    ana   will   not  consider  it 
discreditable  to  submit  to  the  most  powerful  state,  when  it 
offers  you  fair  term*,  namely,  that  you  should  become  tributary 
allies,  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  country ;  and  when  a 
choice  of  war  or  safety  is  given  you,  to  avoid  choosing  through 
unimosity  what  is  worse  for  you.     For  whatever  men  do  not 
yield  to  their  equals,  while  they  keep  on  good  terms  with  their 
*  superiors,  and  are  moderate  to  their  iufcriors,  they  would  be 
most  successful.    Consider  then,  even  after  wo  havo  retired ; 
aud  reflect  again  and  again,  that  it  is  for  your  country  that  you 
nre  consulting, '  which  you  can  do  but  for  one  country,  and 
for  once,  whether  it  prove  successful  or  unsuccessful." 

r 

1  Tho  construction  of  this  sentence,  according  to  tlio  common  reading,  \ 

is  abandoned  as  desperate  by  all  tho  editors.  (Jul lor  and  Btoomfield 
substitute  lore  for  torai ,  but  Poppo  protests  strongly  against  the  change. 
With  duo  deference  to  such  authorities,  1  would  veuturo  to  ask,  whether 
the  text,  as  it  stands,  may  not  bo  explained  by  supposing  Cov'/.tviotttu  to 
K«  understood  with  /inn— tho  infinitive  being  suggested  by  tho  indica- 
tive at  tho  end  of  tho  antecedent  clause— and  referring  yp,  not  to 
TT.<r,uiW,  as  has  been  dono  hitherto,  but  to  liuvfajv.  'Kr  mnv  would  then 
stand  without  its  substantive  as  it  do .8  Horn.  11.  2.  379,  though  iu  a 
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112.  So  tho  Athenians  .retired  from  tho  conference;  and 
the  Mcltana,  having  been  left  to  themselves,  as  they  still 
thought  pretty  nearly  tho  same  a*  they  had  maintained 
in  tho  discussion,  gave  the  following  answer :  "  Wo  noithcr 
think  differently  from  what  wo  did  at  first,  Athoiiiana,  nor 
will  wo  in  a  short  space  of  time  rob  of  its  liberty  a  city  which 
has  now  been  inhabited  seven  hundred  years ;  but  trusting  to 
the  fortune  which,  by  tho  favor  of  heaven,  has  hitherto'  pro* 
served  it,  and  to  tho  help  of  man,  especially  of  tho  Lacedae- 
monians, we  will  endeavor  to  save  ourselves.  But  wo  proposo 
to  you  that  wo  should  bo  your  friends,  and  tho  enemies  of 
neither  party;  and  that  you  should  retiro  from  our  country 
after  making  such  a  treaty  as  may  appear  suitable  for  both 
sides.* 

113.  Such  then  was  the  answer  which  the  Melians  gave. 
Hie  Athenians,  now  departing  from  tho  conference,  said: 
44  Well  then  you  are  the  only  men  who  by  these  counsels,  as 
appears  to>  us,  consider  what  is  futuro  as  mora  certain  than 
what  is  seen,  and  regard  what  is  out  of  sight  as  already  oc- 
curring, because  you  wish  it;  and  having  staked  and  relied 
most  on  [such  things  as 'J  Lacedaemonians,  and  fortune,  and 
ho]ics,  you  will  also  bo  most  disappointed.'9 

114.  So  tho  Athenian  embassadors  returned  to  their  forces : 
and  their  generals,  sinco  the  Molians  did  not  listen  at  all  to 
their  proposals,  immediately  proceeded  to  apply  themselves  to 
war ;  and  having  divided  tho  work  between  the  different 
states,  inclosed  tho  Melians  with  lines  on  all  sides.  Afterwards, 
the  Athenians  left  a  part  of  their  own  troops  and  tho  allies, 
to  keep  guard  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  returned  with  tho 
main  body  of  the  forces.  Those  who  were  left  behind  remain- 
ed and  besieged  the  place. 

115.  About  the  same  timo  an  Argivo  force  invaded  tho 

different  sense.  Or,  if  that  bo  considered  a  difficulty,  It  would  perhaps 
bo  nothing  inconsiitcnt  with  tho  frequently  careless  style  of  Thneydides 
to  supposo  a  confusion  of  two  expressions,  so  that  both  v*  and  fuai> 
rhoold  be  left  In  concord  with  <1ov%9i>.  Tho  sense  of  tho  passage  would 
certainly  be  more  natural,  nnd  tho  construction'  easier,  if  m  could  bo 
Ptibfttituted  for  $»:  but  as  MSS.  aflbrd  no  authority  for  the  change,  and 
as  it  does  not  appear  absolutely  necessary,  it  might  bo  considered  rash 
to  Adopt  it 

1  These  words  sfts  I  think,  impUod  by  the  omission  of  the  article  b* 
Giro  the  following  nouns. 


If 

I 
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Phliasian  territory,  and  beiiuj  intercepted  by  an  ambuscade  of  j 
the  Pbliasiana  and  their  allies,  were  cut  off  to  the  number  of  ? 
eighty.  And  now  the  Athenians  at  Pylus  took  great  spoils  c 
from  the  Lacedemonian* ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Lace- 
dsnionians,  though  even  then  they  did  not  renounce  tho 
treaty,  and  go  to  war  with  them,  proclaimed  that  any  of 
their  people  who  pleased  might  plunder  the  Athenians. 
Moreover,  tho  Corinthians  proceeded  to  hostilities  with  tho 
Athenians  for  some  private  quarrels  of  their  own;  but  the 
rest  of  tho  Peloponnesians  remained  quiet  Tho  Melians,  too, 
attacked  by  night  the  part  of  the  Athenian  hues  opposite  tho 
market-place,  and  slew  some  of  the  men ;'  and  having  carried 
in  corn,  and  as  many  useful  things  as  they  could,  returned  and 
kept  quiet ;  while  tho  Athenians  made  better  provision  for  tho 
guard  in  future.    And  so  the  summer  ended. 

110.  The  following  winter,  tho  Lacedx»modians  intended  to 
march  against  tho  Argivo  territory,  but  returned  on  finding, 
when  at  the  frontier,  that  the  sacrifices  for  crossing  it  were  not 
favorable.  Owing  to  this  intention  on  their  part,  tho  Ar- 
givos,  suspecting  a  certain  party  in  their  city,  seized  some  of 
them,  while  others  eseaj»cd  them.  About  the  samo  time,  die 
Melians  agaiu  took  a  part  of  tho  Athenian  lines  in  another  di- 
rection, the  garrison  not  bciug  numerous.  A  fresh  force  hav- 
ing afterwards  come  from  Athens  in  consequence  of  these 
occurrences,  under  the  command  of  liiilocrates  son  of  Demeas, 
and  tho  inhabitant*  Whig  now  vigorously  blockaded,  after 
there  had  also  been  sotno  treachery  practiced  by  their  own 
men,  they  surrendered  at  discretion  to  tho  Athenians;  who 
put  to  death  all  the  Melian  adults  they  took,  and  mado  slaves 
of  the  children  and  women.  As  for  the  country,  they  after- 
ward sent  out  Hwm  hundred  colouUts,  and  inhabited  it  them- 
selves. 

1  i  *.,  of  tho  besicgiug  forco.    See  DlooniQeM'a  note 


'. 
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1.  Thv  Mime  winter  the  Athenians  wished  to  sail  again  to 
Sicily,  with  a  larger  armament  than  that  under  Laches  and 
Eurymedon,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  to  them,  if  they  could ; 
the  mass  of  the  people  being  ignorant  of  the  size  of  the  island, 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  both  Greeks  and  barbarians; 
and  that  they  were  undertaking  a  war  not  much  inferior  in 
magnitude  to  that  with  the  roloiKmnesinns. 

For  the  voyage  round  Sicily  in  a  merchant  vessel  is  one  of 
not  much  less  than  eight  days ;  and  though  it  is  of  such  extent,1 
it  is  only  excluded  by  tho  space  of  about  twenty  stades  of  sea 
from  being  mainland. 

2.  Now  it  was  settled  originally  in  tho  following  manner, 
nnd  these  were  nil  tho  nations  that  occupied  it  Tho  earliest 
people  said  to  havo  lived  in  any  part  or  tho  country  arc  tho 
Cyclopes  and  Laestrygoncs ;  with  regard  to  whom,  I  can  nei- 
ther tell  their  race,  nor  whenco  they  camo  into  it,,  nor  whither 
they  departed  out  of  it :  but  let  that  sufflco  which  has  been 
raid  by  tho  poets,  and  which  every  body  in  any  way  knows  of 
them.  Tho  Sicaninns  apnear  to  havo  been  the  first  who 
ftcttk'd  in  it  after  them ;  indeed,  as  they  themselves  assert, 
even  before  them,  as  being  the  aboriginal  population ;  but  aa 
tho  truth  is  found  to  be,  they  were  Iberians,  and  were  driven 
from  tho  river  Sicanus,  in  Thcria,  by  tho  Ligurians.  And  it 
was  from  them  that  tho  island  was  at  that  tirao  called  Sicania, 
having  previously  been  called  Trinacria;  and  still,  evon  to 
this  day,  they  innabit  Sicily  in  its  western  districts.  Hut  on 
tho  capture  of  Troy,  somo  of  tho  Trojans,  having  escaped  tho 
Greeks,  camo  in  vossels  to  Sicily,  tod  having  tottled  in  tho 

1  "  Tho  reasoning  employed  In.  tho  words  twmtfrw  o&wi  Is  very  much 
In  the  stylo  of  tho  geography  of  Herodotus.  Tho  notion  Is,  that  so  largo 
an  Island  ought  to  havo  boon  In  the  midst  of  a  wido  sea,  proportkmod  to 
its  own  magnitude  j  and  not  to  havo  been  so  oloso  upon  tho  coast,  as  to 

■»  i  .sort  of  appendago  to  the  mainland.*1— Arnold. 
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neighborhood  of  tho  Sicanians,  they  wero  all  together  called 
Erymi,  and  their  cities,  Eryx  and  Segesta.  There  were  also 
settled  with  them  some  of  tho  Phociana,  who,  while  returning 
from  Troy,  wero  curried  by  a  tempest,  first  to  Libya,  and  then 
from  that  country  to  Sicily.  The  Sicels,  again,  weut  over  into 
Sicily  from  Italy  (for  it  was  there  that  they  used  to  live!  while 
flying  from  some  Opicuia ;  crossing  on  rafts  fas  is  probable,  and 
reported  to  have  been  the  case),  having  watched  an  opportunity 
for  the  passage,  when  tho  wind  set  down  tho  strait  ;'  or,  perhaps, 
having  sailed  to  it  in  some  other  way.  Even  to  this  day  there 
are  still  Sicels  in  Italy ;  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  country 
was  called  Italy*  after  Italus,  a  king  of  the  Sicels  who  had 
that  name.  Having  gone,  then,  to  Sicily  with  a  great  host, 
and  being  victorious  in  battlo  over  the  Sicanians,  they  com- 
pelled them  to  remove  to  the  south orn  and  western  parts  of  it, 
and  caused  the  island  to  bo  called  Sicily,  instead  of  Sicanhi, 
aud  occupied  tho  best  parts  of  tho  land ;  having  held  them, 

.  after  they  crossed  over,  nearly  thrco  hundred  years  before  any 
Greeks  camo  into  Sicily ;  and  still,  even  to  this  day,  they  re- 
tail! the  central  and  northern  parts  of  tho  island.  There  wero 
also  Phoenicians  living  nrouud*  tho  whole  of  Sicily,  having 
occupied  promontories  on  the  sea-toast,  and  tho  small  islands 
adjacent,  for  pur|K>ses  of  trading  with  tho  Sicels:  but  after 
the  Greeks  sailed  to  it  in  great  numlicrs  by  sea,  in  audition  to  j 

those  already  there,  they  evacuated  the  greater  part  of  them,  j 

and  lived  in  Motya,  Solois,  and  Panorama,  near  the  Elymi,  [ 

having  united  with  them,  loth  from  confidence  in  their  al-       .  I 
liance,  and  because  from  that  quarter  the  voyage  from  Sicily 
to  Carthage  is  shortest.     As  regards  barbarians,  then,  so  many 
of  them   were   thero  that   inhabited   Sicily,  and   in   such   a 
manner. 

3.  Of  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  somo  Chalcidians  of 
Euboea  first  sailed  with  Thucles  as  the  leader  of  the  colony, 
and  founded  Naxos,  and  built  the  altar  to  Apollo  Archegctes,'  , 

1  Or,  "  set  steadily  in  that  direction,"  i.  e.,  was  favorable  j 

•  Or,  as  Poppo  explains  it,  "all  about  tho  whole  Ulaud."  But  tho  ' 
words  immediately  followiug  aro  in  favor  of  tho  other  interpretation.  . 
Comparo  eh.  85.  2,  ««<></;  i7/(7«Jrric  oj/rrir  kui  cu'/.t}r:TuV{;  diuTi  iv  £w/m«<C  I 
i^Ktu/nHC  tlai  nnftl  Tt)v  Ih/.unuvvijauv.  J 

•  "Tho   epithet  dpxfyiric  or  upxayirac,  as  tho  Dorians  wrote  tho  { 
word,  was  given  to  Apollo,  becauso  tho  Ciialcidian  colony  had  sailed  to 
Bicily  by  his  direction.    Soo  Scholiast  on  Tindar,  Pyth.  V.  SO."— Arnold.  \ 
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which  is  now  outstdo  the  city,  nnd  on  which,  when  any  deputies 
to  the  games  sail  from  Sicily,  they  first  sacrifice.  Syracuse 
was  founded  the  next  year  by  Archias,  of  the  family  of  Her- 
cules at  Corinth,  after  lie  had  first  expelled  tho  Sicels  from 
the  island ;  on  which,  being  no  longer  surrounded  with  water, 
tho  inner  city  now  stands ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  outer  ono 
also  was  inclosed  within  tho  wall,  and  became  populous.  More- 
over, Thucles  and  tho  Chalcidians  from  Nnxos  set  out  in  tho 
fifth  year  after  the  founding  of  Syracuse,  and  having  expelled 
the  Sicels  by  arms,  re-nettled  Leontini,  and  after  it  Catana,  tho 
Catanians  themselves  having  chosen  Evarchus  as  their  founder. 
4.  At  tho  same  time  Lamis  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  colony 
from  Megara,  and  after  settling  in  a  place  .beyond  tho  river 
l'antacya*,  Trotilus  by  name,  and  subsequently  removing  thence, 
nnd  uniting  for  a  short  time  with  tho  Chalcidians  at  Leontini, 
and  being  driven  out  by  them,  ho  founded  Thapsus,  and  then 
he  himself  died ;  while  the  rest,  being  cx]>cllcd  from  Thapsus, 
effected  a  settlement  at  Megara,  called  the  Hyblocan,  Hyblo, 
a  Siccl  king,  having  given  up  the  placo  to  them  and  lod  them 
in.  After  inhabiting  it  two  hundred  and  forty-fivo  years, 
they  were  expelled  from  tho  city  and  country  by  Gclo,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  Beforo  their  expulsion,  however,  a  hundred 
years  after  their  settlement,  they  founded  Sclinus,  having  sent 
raimllus  for  the  purpose,  who  camo  from  Megara,  their  mother- 
city,  and  joined  them  in  founding  it,  Gela,  again,  was  founded 
by  Antiphemus  from  Rhodes,  and  Kntimus  from  Crete,  who 
(ed  a  common  colony,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  after  tho  founding 
of  Syracuse.*  Tlie  name  of  the  city  was  taken  from  tho  river 
Cfdas,  but  tho  spot  where  "tho  city,"  [properly  so  called], 
now  stands,  and  which  was  first  fortified,  is  named   Lindii.1  *  . 

Tho  institutions  established  among  them  were  Dorian.  Just 
about  a  hundred  and  eight  years  after  their  own  settlement, 
the  Geloans  settled  Acragas,  [or  Agrigentum],  naming  tho 
city  from  the  river  Acragas :  they  mado  Aristonous  and 
Tystilus  tho  leaders  of  their  colony,  and  gave  it  tho  institu- 
tions of  tho  Geloans.  Zancle,  again,  was  originally  founded 
from  Cuma,  tho  Chalcidian  city  in  tlie  country  of  tho  Opicl, 
by  somo  freebooters  who  went  there ;  but  afterward  a  great 

1  "So  named  becauso  Antiphemus  and  his  Rhodisn  companions  had 
principally  como  from  Lindas  In  Rhodes.  8eo  Herod.  VII,  153.  2."— 
AmoUL 
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number  went  from  Chalcii  and  the  rest  of  Euboa,  and  shared 
with  them  in  the  occupation  of  the  land ;  its  founders  being 
Perieres  and  Cratamenes,  one  from  Cuma,  the  other  from 
Chaleis.  As  regards  its  name,  it  was  at  first  called  Zanclo  by 
,  the  Siccls,  because  tlio  wte  resembles  a  reaping-hook  in  flgun*, 
aud  the  reaping-hook  is  called  by  the  Bicels  tanclon.  After- 
ward, these  aetdcrs  were  expelled  by  some  Samians  and  other 
Ionian*,  who  landed  in  Sicily  while  flying  from  the  Medcs ;  and 
again,  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  having  not  long  arte* 
'expelled  the  Samians,  and  colonised  their  country  with  a  mixed 
population,  changed  its  naiuo  to  Messnno,  after  his  own  original 
country. 

5.  llimera  was  founded  from  Zanclo  by  EucKdes,  Simus, 
and  Saco,  and  most  of  those  who  went  to  the  colony  were  Chul- 
cidians,  though  there  were  also  united  with  them  some  exiles 
from  Syracuse,  who  had  been  defeated  in  a  strife  of  factions — 
the  Myketidce,  as  they  are  called.  The  language  was  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Chalcidian  and  Dorian ;  but  the  Chalcidian  wero 
the  prevailing  institutions.  Acne  and  Casmeme  wero  founded 
by  the  Syracusans;  Acne  seventy  years  after  Syracuse,  and 
Cosmenic  nearly  twenty  years  after  Acne.  Camarina  was 
iu  the  first  instance  founded  by  the  Syracusans,  just  about  a 
hundred  and  thirty-fivo  years  after  the  building  of  Syracuse,, 
its  founders  being  Dascon  and  Meuccolus.  But  tho  Camarina> 
nns  having  been  driven  out  after  a  war  by  tho  Syracusans  on 
account  of  their  revolting  from  them,  some  time  after,  Hippo- 
crates, tyrant  of  Gela,  having  received  their  territory  as  a 
ransom  for  .some  Syraeusan  prisoners,  himself  acting  as  a 
founder,  re-settled  Camarina.  And  having  again  been  de- 
populated by  Gelo,  it  was  settled  for  tho  third  time  by  the 
Geloans. 

0.  So  many  were  the  nations  of  Greeks  and  barbarians  that 
inhabited  Sicily,  and  such  was  the  size  of  the  island  against 
which  tho  Athenians  wero  eager  to  make  an  expedition ;  be- 
ing desirous  (to  mention  their  truest  motive)  of  gaining 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  it;  but  at  the  same  time  wishing, 
as  a  plausible  pretext,  to  succor  their  own  kinsmen,  and  tho 
allies  they  had  gained  besides.  Above  all,  they  were  insti- 
gated by  embassadors  from  tho  Scgcstans,  who  had  come  to 
Athens  and  invoked  their  aid  more  earnestly  than  ever.  For 
being  borderers  of  tho  Selinuntines,  they  hod  gone  to  war  with 
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them  on  certain  questions  respecting  marriage  righto,  and  for 
rotno  debated  territory;  and  the  Selinuntincs,  having  taken 
the  Syracusans  for  their  allies,  were  pressing  them  hard  with 
hostilities  both  by  land  and  sea.  Consequently  tho  Segestans 
reminded  tho  Athenians  of  their  alliance,  which  had  been 
formed  in  tho  timo  of  Laches  and  of  the  former  war  with  tho 
lyontinos,  and  begged  them  to  send  a  fleet  and  assist  them ; 
alleging  many  other  things,  and,  as  tho  sum  and  substance  of 
nil,  u  that  if  tho  Syracusans  should  be  unpunished  for  tho  de- 
population of  Lcontini,  and  by  ruining  such  of  tho  Athenian 
allies  as  were  still  left  should  themselves  obtain  tho  whole 
|iower  of  Sicily ;  thcro  would  bo  danger  of  their  some  timo  or 
other  coming  with  a  largo  force,  as  Dorians,  to  tho  aid  of  Do- 
rians, on  tho  strength  of  their  connection,  and,  moreover,  as 
colonists,  to  tho  aid  of  tho  Peloponncsians  who  had  sent  them 
out,  and  so  joining  in  tho  destruction  of  tho  Athenian  power. 
It  wcro  wise  therefore,  in  concert  with  tho  remaining  allies,  to 
resist  the  Syracusans:  especially  as  they  would  themselves 
furnish  monov  sufficient  for  tho  war."  Tho  Athenians,  hearing 
theso  things  in  their  assemblies  from  the  Segestans  and  their 
supporters,  who  were  repeatedly  alleging  them,1  passed  a  de- 
cree on  tho  subject;  sending  embassadors,  in  tho  first  place,  to 
sec  about  tho  money,  whether  it  wcro  already  laid  up,  as  they 
asserted,  in  tho  treasury  and  in'  tho  temples,  and  at  tho  samo 
time  to  ascertain  what  was  tho  stato  of  tho  war  with  tho  So- 
lmuntines. 

7.  Tho  embassadors  of  tho  Athenians,  then,  were  thus  sent  to 
Sicily.  Tho  samo  winter,  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
except  tho  Corinthians,  having  made  an  expedition  into  tho  Ar- 
givo  territory,  ravaged  a  small  part  of  tho  land*  and  took  some 
yokes  of  oxon,  and  carried  off  somo  corn.  They  also  settled  , 
the  Argive  exiles  at  One® ;  and  having  left  them  a  few  men 
from  the  rest  of  their  forces  also,  and  made  a  truce  for  somo 
time,  on  condition  of  tho  Orneata  and  tho  Argives  not  injur- 
ing each  other's  land,  they  returned  home  with  their  army. 
But  tho  Athenians  having  come  no  long  timo  after  with  thirty 
ships  and  six  hundred  heavy-armed,  the  Argive*,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Athenians,  taking  'the  field  with  all  their 
force,  besieged  the  men  in  Ornen  one  day ;  but  at  night,  the 

1  Or,  "  voted  to  send,"  etc.,  according  to  Dckkcr's  and  Poppo*s  reading 
of  nipipoii  instead  of  irt><*avrcr« 
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army bating  bivouacked  at  some  distance,  they  escaped  out  of 
it  The  next  day,  the  Argives,  on  finding  this,  raaed  Orne»  and 
returned,  and  tile  Athenians  afterward  went  home  with  their 
ships.  Moreover,  the  Athenians  took  by  sea  some  of  their  own 
cavolcy,  and  the  Macedonian  exiles  who  were  with  them,  to 
Methone,  the  couutry  bordering  on  Macedonia,  and  ravaged  tho 
territory  of  Perdiccas.  The  Lacedamioniuns  therefore  sent  to 
the  Chilcidians  Thraceward,  who  had  a  truce  with  tlie  Athe- 
nians from  one  ten  days  to  another,  and  urged  them  to  join 
Perdiccas  in  the  war;  but  they  would  not  And  so  the  winter 
ended,  and  tho  sixteenth  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thucydides 
wrote  the  history. 

8.  The  following  summer,  as  soon  as  tho  spring  commenced, 
the  embassadors  of  the  Athenians  came  from  Sicily,  and  tho 
Segcstans  with  them,  bringing  sixty  talents  of  uncoined  silver, 
as  a  month's  pay  for  sixty  ships  which  they  wore  to  beg  them 
to  send.  And  tho  Athenians  having  held  an  assembly,  and 
heard  from  the  Segcstans  and  their  own  embassadors  a  seduct- 
ive and  untrue  report  on  the  other  subjects,  and  also,  with  re* 
gard  to  the  money,  that  it  was  provided  in  abundance  in  the 
temples  and  tho  treasury ;  they  voted  to  send  sixty  ships,  with 
Alcibiodcs  son  of  Cliuios,  Nieias  son  of  Nice  rut  us,  and  Lainachus 
son  of  Xcnophancs,  as  commanders,  with  full  powers,  to  assist 
the  Segcstans  against  the  Seliuuutines,  and  to  join  in  rc-fouud- 
ing  Leontini,  should  they  gain  nny  advantage  in  tho  war,  and 
to  carry  out  nil  other  measures  in"  Sicily,  ns  they  should  deem 
best  for  the  Athenians. — On  tho  fifth  day  after  this,  an  assembly 
was  again  held,  to  consider  in  what  way  tho  preparations  for 
the  ships  should  be  most  quickly  made,  and  whatever  elso  was 
wanted  by  tho  generals  be  voted  them  for  the  expedition. 
Nieias  then,  who  had  been  chosen  against  his  will  to  take  tho 
command,  and  thought  that  the  stuto  was  not  well  advised,  but, 
on  a  trifling  and  specious  pretext,  was  coveting  tho  whole  of 
Sicily — an  arduous  design  to  achieve — camo  forward  with  a 
wish  to  divert  tho  Athenians  from  it,  and  advised  them  to  tho 
following  effect : 

0.  "  This  assembly  was,  it  is  truo,  convened  to  consider  tho 
rabicct  of  our  preparations,  namely,  in  what  way  wo  ought  to 
make  the  expedition  to  Sicily.  My  opinion,  however,  is,  that 
we  ought  still  to  consider  this  very  point,  whether  it  bo  better 
to  send  out  our  ships ;  and  not  on  such  slight  deliberation  on 
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matters  of  great  moment,  at  tho  instigation  of  aliens,  to  tako  t 

upon  ourselves  a  war,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  » 

And  yet  I,  for  my  own  part,  receivo  honor  from  snch  a 
]*>licy,  and  have  less  fear  than  others  for  my  own  personal 
safety:  (though  I  consider  that  man  to  bo  an  equally  good 
citizen  who  takes  some  forethought  both  for  his  person  and 
lib  property ;  for  such  a  man  would,  for  his  own  snlco,  be  most 
desirous  that  his  country  also  should  prosper:)  nevertheless, 
neither  aforetime  have  I  ever  spoken  contrary  to  my  con- 
victions, for  tho  snko  of  being  honored  above  others,  nor 
will  I  now,  but  as  I  think  best,  so  will  I  speak.  And  though 
against  your  inclinations  my  words  would  be  powerless,  should  I 
advise  you  to  keep  what  you  have,  and  not  expose  your  present 
]K**essions  to  danger  for  things  which  are  uncertain  and  future ; 
yet  that  neither  are  you  timely  in  your  haste,  nor  tho  objects 
of  your  ambition  easy  to  attain,  on  these  points  I  will  give  you 
instruction. 

10.  **I  say  then,  that  you  wish,  though  leaving  many 
enemies  behind  you  here,  to  bring  hither  fresh  ones  besides, 
by  sailing  there.  And  you  fancy,  perhaps,  that  tho  treaty 
thai  has  beon  made  by  yon  affords  some  ground  of  confidence. 
Hut  though,  as  long  as  you  remain  quiet,  that  will,  indeed, 
lie  a  treaty — in.  namo  (for  to  this  condition  have  certain  per- 
sons here  and  among,  your  enemies  brought  it  by  tltcir  in- 
trigues), yet  if  we  are  ever  defeated  with  any  considerable 
force,  tnoso  who  hate  us  will  quickly  mako  an  attack  upon  lis ; 
seeing,  in  tho  first  place,  that  tho  arrangement  was  mado  of 
necessity  by  them,  under  circumstances  of  disaster,  and  of 
greater  discredit  to  them  than  to  ns;  and,  secondly,  that  in 
this  very  arrangement  wo  have  many  subjects  open  to  debate. 
There  are  some,  too,  who  have  not  yot  acceded  even  to  this 
composition,  such  as  it  is,  and  those  not  tho  least  powerful 
states ;  but  some  of  them  are  at  war  with  ns  downright,  and, 
in  the  case  of  others,  because  tho  Lacedemonians  remain 
quiet  at  present,  they  too  are  restrained  by  truces  from  one 
ten  days  to  another,  liut  probably,  if  they  should  find  our 
power  divided  ( which  wo  are  now  so  anxious  to  bring  about), 
they  would  with  all  their  might  attack  us,  in  conjunction  wttn 
the  fciccliots,  whose  alliance  they  would  in  time  past  have 
valued  most  highly.1  Every  one  therefore  ought  to  Jooji  to 
!  Literally,  "nbovo  manj  things.*    Compart  T.  33. 
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this,  Mid  not  presume  to  ran  risks  with  a  state  so  unsettled, 
and  to  grasp  at  another  empire  before  we  have  secured  the 
one  we  have ;  seeing  that  the  Chalcidians  Thracewaid,  though 
they  have  revolted  from  us  so  many  years,  are  still  unsub- 
dued ;  and  there  are  some  others  on  tne  different  coasts  of  the 
mainland  who  yield  us  but  a  doubtful  obedience.  And  so 
we  are  quick  to  succor  the  Segestans,  who  are  our  allies,  for- 
sooth, as  being  injured ;  but  on  those  by  whoso  rovolt  wo  have 
ourselves  long  ago  becu  injured,  wo  still  defer  to  avenge  our- 
selves. 

11.  u  And  yet  tho  latter,  if  subdued,  might  bo  kept  in  eul»- 
jection  by  us ;  but  tho  former,  even  if  we  conquered  them,  wo 
should  hardly  bo  able  to  govern,  so  far  off  and  so  numerous  as 
they  are.  But  it  is  folly  to  go  against  men  whom  we  could 
not  keep  under,  if  we  conquered  them ;  while,  if  we  did  not 
succeed  in  tho  attempt,  we  should  not  bo  in  tho  same  position 
ns  wo  were  before  making  it.  Again,  regarding  the  present 
condition  of  the  Siceliots,  they  n]»|>car  to  ino  even  still  less 
likely  to  be  formidable  to  us,  if  the  Syrncusans  should  have 
dominion  over  them ;  tlwt  supposition  with  which  tho  Seges- 
tans especially  try  to  frighten  us.  For  at  present  they  might,  > 
perhaps  come  cither  as  separate  states,  to  oblige  the  Laced  ac-  j 
monians;  but  in  the  other  case,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  j 
should  undertake  the  expedition,  empire  against  empire:  for  [ 
in  the  samo  manner  as  tiicy,  in  conjunction  with  tho  Lacedrc-  j 
inouians,  had  taken  away  ours,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  j 
have  their  own  taken  away  by  tho  samo  Peloponnesians,  and  t 
by  the  samo  principle.1  And  tho  (J reeks  in  those  parts  would  ! 
bo  most  in  awe  of  us,  if  we  did  not  go  thcro  at  all ;  and  next  j 
to  that,  if  after  making  a  demonstration  of  our  power  we  re- 
tired in  a  short  time :  but  if  we  should  meet  with  any  reverse,  \ 
they  would  very  euiekly  dospiso  us,  and  attack  us  in  concert  } 
with  our  enemies  here.  For  wo  all  know  that  what  is  furthest  \ 
off  is  most  admired,  and  what  gives  tho  least  room  for  having  j 
its  fame  tested.  And  this  has  at  present  been  your  case,  | 
Athenians,  with  reference  to  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies ;  from  having,  contrary  to  your  expectation,  gained  the 
advantage  over  them  (comparing  your  present  position  with 
tho  fears  you  nt  first  entertained),  you  have  despised  thciu,  I 

•  /.  #•.,  their  wi.«h  to  rcseuo  tho  cities  from  tho  yoko  of  Syracuse,  as  j 

they  had  done  from  that  of  Atheus  i 
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and  are  now  desiring  tho  conquest  of  Sicily.  You  ought  not* . 
however,  to  be  elated  through  tho  misfortunes  of  your  adver- 
saries, but  then  only  to  feel  confident  when  you  have  mastered 
their  spirits ;  nor  should  you  think  that  tho  Lacedaemonians 
are  doing  ought  but  considering,  in  consequence  of  their  dia- 
jrrace,  in  what  way  they  may  even  now,  if  possible,  overthrow 
its,  and  bring  their  own  discredit  to  a  happy  termination  j 
especially  as  they  have  studied  a  reputation  for  bravery,  as  a 
thing  of  tho  greatest  importance,  and  for  the  greatest  length  of 
time.  So  that  our  great  struggle  will  be,  if  we  are  wise,  not 
for  the  Scgcstnns  in  Sicily,  men  who  are  barbarians,  but  that 
we  may  vigorously  guard  against  a  state  which  is  plotting  against 
us  by  the  spread  of  oligarchical  principles,1 

12.  "  Wo  ought  to  remember,  too,  that  wo  have  but  lately 
recovered  a  little  from  a  great  pestilence  and  war,  so  as  to  bo 
fomewhat  recruited  both  in  our  property  and  persons;  and 
that  it  is  but  (air  for  us  to  expend  these  hero  at  homo,  on  our- 
wives,  and  not  on  theso  exiles  who  aro  begging  your  aid ;  whose 
interest  it  is  to  utter  specious  falsehoods,  and  contending  at 
their  neighbors'  risk,  wnilo  they  themselves  only  contribute 
words,  either  to  show  no  proper  gratitude  if  they  succeed,  or  if 
in  any  instance  they  fail,  to  ruin  their  friends  along  with  them. 
And  if  thcro  bo  any  ono  who  is  pleased  at  being  appointed  to 
command,  and  therefore  urges  you  to  mako  tho  expedition, 
looking  to  his  own  interest  alone  (especially  as  he  is  yet  too 
young  fqr  office),  in  order  that  while  he  is  admired,  for  his 
horse-keeping,  he  may  also  receive  from  his  appointment  somo 
benefit  on  the  score  of  expense ;  do  not,  either,  allow  that  man 
to  exhibit  his  own  individual  splendor  at  tho  peril  of  the  state ; 
but  consider  that  such  men  injure  the  public  interests,  whilo 
they  squander  their  private  possessions ;  and  that  this  is  a  busi- 
ness or  great  importance,  and  not  .one  for  a  young  man  to  de- 
liberate upon,  and  rashly  to  take  in  hand. 

13.  MI  am  alarmed,  indeed,  when  I  see  such  characters  sit- 
ting here  at  present  by  tho  side  of  that  same  individual,  in 
compliance  with  his  bidding ;  and  in  return  I  bid  the  older 
men—whichever  of  them  may  have  one  of  those  characters 
sitting  by  him— not  to  be  put  down  through  shame,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  thought  a  coward  if  ho  should  not  vote  for  going 

1  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  It,  u.in  the  way  of  oligarchy,"  i  t,  threatening 
w»  not  with  the  lots  of  onr  conquests,  but  with  a  change  of  government 

17 
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to  war;  nor,  as  their  opponents  themselves  might  feel, .to  be 
inadly  enamored  of  what  they  do  uot  ]KMBe*s ;  being  eon* 
vinced  that  in  very  few  things  do  men  succeed  through  desire, 
but  in  very  many  through  forethought;  but  in  behalf  of  their 
country,  as  exposing  itself  to  the  greatest  danger  it  has  ever 
done,  to  give  their  support  to  the  opposite  side,  and  vote  that 
,the  Siceliots  keep  the  samo  boundaries  with  respect  to  Us  as  at 
present — boundaries  with  which  no  one  can  find  fault — namely, 
the  Ionian  Sea,  if  one  sail  along  shore ;  and  tho  Sicilian,  if  ono 
cross  the  open  deep;  and  that  while  they  enjoy  their  own  pos* 
sessions,  they  shall  also  settle  their  own  quarrels ;  and  that  wo 
tell  the  Segestans  in  particular,  that  since  they  went  to  war 
with  the  Selinuntincs  in  the  first  instance  without  consulting 
the  Athenians,  they  may  also  make  peace  with  them  by  them- 
selves :  and  that  wo  do  not  in  future  make  alliance,  as  we  have 
been  accustomed,  with  men  whom  wo  shall  assist  when  they 
are  unfortunate,  and  when  wo  o*k  assistance  ourselves,  shall 
not  obtain  it 

14.  "And  do  you,  Prytnnia,  if  you  think  it  tout  duty  to  earo 
for  the  state,  and  if  you  wish  to  show  yourself  a  good  citizen, 
put  this  to  tho  vote,  and  take  a  second  time  the  opinion  of  tho 
Athenians ;  reflecting,  if  you  feel  afraid  to  move  the  questioii 
again,  that  the  violation  of  tho  law  would  nor,  with  so  many 
abettors,  involve  any  guilt ;  but  that  you  would  be  acting  as  a 
physician  to  the  state,  when  it  has  taken  bad  counsel ;  and  that 
good  government  consists  in  this — for  a  man  to  do  his  country 
as  much  good  as  possible,  or,  at  least,  to  do  it  voluntarily  no 
harm." 

15.  To  this  effect  spoke  Nicias.  Of  tho  Athenians,  the 
greater  part  who  camo  forward  advised  making  tho  expedition, 
and  not  annulling  what  had  been  decreed ;  though  there  were 
somo  also  who  s]K>ke  against  it  But  tho  man  who  most  earn- 
estly recommended  tho  expedition  was  Alcibiadcs  son  of 
Cliuias,  who  at  once  wished  to  thwart  Nicias — both  as  being* 
in  other  respects  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  and  because  he  had 
alluded  to  mm  iu  a  disparaging  manner — and  was  most  anxious 
to  take  the  command,  and  hoped  by  that  means  to  reduce  Sicily 
and  Carthage,  and  at  tho  some  time,  in  consequence  of  his 
success,  to  promote  his  own  private  interests  in  point  of  fame 
and  wealth.  For,  being  held  in  high  repute  by  the  citizens, 
he  indulged  his  inclinations  on  too  largo  a  scale  (or  his  existing 
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means,  with  regard  to  keeping  hones,  and  all  other  expenses. 
And  this  too  was  what  afterward  mainly  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  tbe  Athenian  state.  For  being  alarmed  at  tho  extent  of 
his  disregard  for  the  laws  in  his  own  person,  with  respect  to 
his  mode  of  life,  and  of  his  designs  in  the  measures  he  severally 
undertook,  in  whatever  business  he  might  bo  engaged,  tho 
greater  part  of  the  people  became  his  enemies  on  tho  belief  of 
his  aiming  at  tyranny ;  and  though  in  his  pubhc  capacity  ho 
conducted  the  war  most  ably,  vet  being  severally  offended  nt 
his  habits  in  his  private  life,  and  committing  the  administration 
to  others,  after  no  long  interval  they  brought  their  country  to 
ruin.  However,  at  that  timo  he  came  forward,  and  advised  tho 
Athenians  as  follows : 

16.  uIt  is  both  befitting,1  Athenians,  for  me,  more  than 
others,  to  enjoy  command  (for  with  this  topic  must  I  com- 
mence my  speech,  since  Cleon  has  attacked  mo  upon  it),  and 
at  the  same  time,  I  deem  myself  worthy  of  it  For  those 
things  about  which  I  am  so  assailed  with  clamor,*  confer 
honor  on  my  ancestors  and  myself,  and  benefit  on  my  country 
at  the  same  time.  For  the  Greeks  considered  our  state  to  li 
greater  than  they  had  ever  done,  oven  beyond  its  actual  power, 
through  the  splendor  of  my  display  as  its  denutv  to  the  Olympic 
games;  (whereas  they  hoped  before  that  it  had  been  exhausted 
by  the  war) ;  inasmuch  ns  I  entered  seven  chariots*— a  number 
which  no  private  individual  had  ever  yot  entered — and  gained 
the  first  prize,  and  was  second  and  fourth,  and  provided  every 
thing  else  in  a  style  worthy  of  my  victory.  For  according  to 
tho  usual  view  of  them,  such  things  are  a  subject  of  honor ; 
while,  from  tho  practice  of  them,  an  idea  of  ffewer  is  also 
formed.  And  again,  whatever  distinction  I  gain  at  home  by 
my  exhibitions  of  choruses,*  or  in  any  other  way,  it  is  naturally 
envied  by  my  fellow-citizens,  but  for  foreigners  this  too  has  an 
appearance  of  power.4    And  this  is  no  useless  folly,  when  a 

1  "wp(MJ*ti  p°t,  'on  account  of  my  wealth,  birth,  and  magnificent 
expenditures :'  df «*  t\ua  voftifr  elww,  *  on  account  of  my  personal  worth 
and  tried  service*"-^™** 

I  Or,  to  uso  a  more  colloquial  expression,  "cried  out  against" 

•  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  W9>f at,  see  Btickh  Pubho  Boon,  of 
Athons,  vol  M  p.  907,  Eng.  Trans. 

•  Arnold  translates  this— and  Bloomfleld  borrows  his  version—"  this 
appears  to  be  even  strength :"  but  tho  position  of  tho  Ml  seems  to  me  to 
bo  incompatible  with  such  a  sense;  reading,  as  they  both  do  stirs,  uv 
vtesdofmW. 
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man  benefits  it  his  own  costs,  not  himself  only,  but  his  country 
aba  Nor  is  it  unfair  for  one  who  prides  himself  on  his  own 
prosperity,  to  refuse  to  be  on  an  equality  with  the  mass ;  since 
in  tie  same  way  he  who  is  unfortunate  shares  his  calamities 
with  no  one  else.  But  as  we  are  not  courted  when  in  adversity, 
by  the  same  rule  let  a  man  also  submit  to  bo  slighted  by  thg 
prosperous ;  or  let  him  treat  the  unfortunate  as  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, [when  he  is  in  prosperity,]  and  so  claim  the  like  treatment 
in  return,  [when  he  is  himself  in  adversity].  I  know,  however, 
,  that  men  iu  such  circumstances,  and  all  who  ever  surpassed 
others  in  splendor  of  any  kind,  though  disliked  in  their  own 
life-time,  most  of  all  in  their  dealings  with  their  oquala,  and 
then  with  the  rest  of  the  world  also,  have  yet  left  to  some  of 
thoso  who  came  after  them  a  desire  to  claim  connection  with 
them,  even  where  there  were  no  grounds  for  it ;  and  a  subject 
for  glorying  to  the  country  they  belonged  to,  not  as  for  aliens, 
or  offenders,  but  as  fur  countrymen,  who  had  achieved  glorious 
things.  And  in  my  case,  who  aim  at  such  tilings,  and  am 
therefore  in  private  assailed  with  clamor,  consider,  with  regard 
to  public  affairs,  whether  I  administer  them  in  a  manner  inferior 
to  any  one  else,  or  not.  For  having  united  tho  most  powerful 
states  of  the  Peloponnesc,  without  any  great  danger  or  expense 
to  you,  I  brought  the  Lacedaemonians  to  a  single  day's  struggle 
for  their  all  at  Mantinea ;  in  conaeauenco  of  which,  although 
they  were  victorious  in  tho  battle,  tney  do  not  ever  now  feel 
any  Ann  confidence  in  themselves. 

17.  "In  this  way,  then,  did  my  youth  and  preternatural 
folly,  as  it  is  thought,  deal  with  the  power  of  the  Pcloponne* 
sians  by  meals*  of  suitable  arguments ;  and,  guining1  credit  by 
my  vehemence,  obtained  their  assent.  And  now  too  be  not 
afraid  of  it ;  but  while  I  am  still  in  the  flower  of  it,  and 
Nicias  appears  fortunate,  avail  yourselves  fully  of  the  services 
of  each  of  us.  And  with  regard  to  tho  expedition  to  Sicily, 
chango  not  your  determination  from  an  idea  that  it  would,  be 
undertaken  against  a  great  power.  For  it  is  only  with  a 
mixed  rabblo  that  its  cities  are  populous ;  and  they  easily  ad- 
mit changes  in  their  government,  and  adopt  new  ones.  And 
for  this  reason  no  one  is  furnished,  as  though  in  behalf  of  his 
nwn  country,  either  with  anus  for  the  ]>erson,  or  with  ordinary 

For  other  modes  of  interpreting  this  sontenco,  sco  Poppo's  note. 
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resources,  as  regard*  the  country ; '  Imt  whatever  cacb  one 
thinks  tliat  he  can  get  from  tho  people,  either  by  persuading 
them  through  his  oratory^  or  by  factious  measures,  and  will  so 
find  a  home  in  another  land,  in  case  of  his  not  being  success- 
ful, with  that  ho  provides  himself.  It  is  not  likely,  then,  that 
a  populace  of  such  a  character  should  either  listen  to  any 
counsel  with  one  heart,  or  anply  themselves  to  action  in  com* 
mon :  but  they  would  severally  side  with  whatever  was  said  to 
please  them ;  especially  if  they  aro  torn  by  factions,  as  wo 
hear.  Again,  with  regard  to  heavy-armed  troops,  neither 
have  the  Siceliots  so  many  as  aro  boasted  of,  nor  did  the  rest  of  ' 
the  Greeks  prove  so  numerous  as  they  severally  reckoned 
themselves ;  but  Greece  had  very  much  misstated  them,  and 
was  with  difficulty  cauipped  with  them  in  sufficient  numbers 
on  the  outbreak  of  tnis  war.  The  states  in  those  parts,  then, 
from  what  I  learn  by  report,  aro  of  this  character,  and  still 
more  easy  to  deal  with — for  wo  shall  have  many  barbarians, 

1  rd  h  rf  x<3fvi— •xaTiui*tval{!\  "This  would  refer  not  only  to  publie 
worki  for  tho  defense  of  the  country,  such  as  Ibrts,  or  tho  fortifications 
of  tho  city  itself,  but  to  what  wo  should  call  ordinary  improvements,  such 
as  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  and  perhAps  ornamental  buildings,  whether  tern* 
plci  or  theaters.**— Arnold.  I  can  not  but  think  that  in  addition  to  theso 
objects  of  expenditure,  if  not  befbro  them  all,  reference  is  made  to  the 
Flares,  cattle,  and  implements,  with  which  tho  land  ought  to  bo  stocked, 
but  was  not,  in  conscqucnco  of  tho  unsettled  stato  of  tho  country.  As 
oWf «C  seems  to  refer  to  individuals,  not  to  states,  in  tlio  preceding  clause, 
it  would  naturally  refer  to  thorn  in  this  also ;  as  haoroc  also  does  In  tho  J 

following  sentence  And  with  regard  to  this  signification  of  KaraeKti% 
it  is  one  which  both  tho  noun  and  tho  verb  formed  from  it  repeatedly 
convey  in  Xcnophon's  political  and  economical  treatises ;  e.  g.%  Do  Vecti*  I 

galibus,  IV.  11,  oJrwf  Bapooivrtc  ftlv  on  irh'iorovc  cii'tywirorf  Inl  rd 
upyifua  iyofitv,  Bapooivrtf  di  KaTaoKtvn&tiiOa  iv  avrotr.  And  again, 
41,  Vi  61  rare  av  QoCovvrat,  /i?)  parma  u¥  yr  voire  uvrtj  $  *arao*tvi)t  tl  \  [ 

fToXtftOf  iytpdtiq—Ti  )«ip  6)  c/c  irolrpov  nrfjfjn  ;rp?m/<urfpoi»  di"flp6wuv. 
And  in  the  samo  way,  Thucydides  himself  uses  tho  verb  particularly  with 
reference  to  slaves,  as  though  they  formed  tho  chief  stock  in  tho  country, 
in  another  speech  which  ho  puts  into  tho  mouth  of  Akabiodea ;  ch.  91 .  7, 
<Vf  re  jup  i  xvQ*  ««re**fvaorat,  rd  noXhl  *pdr  vftdu  rd  fUv  2ffflr*T«i 
t&  &  avrupara,  Kef.    I  think  therefore  that  in  tho  present  passage  also  j 

by  tho  expression  rd  h  r  p  x*W  »*¥i*>otc  *******  wife  ho  means  the  differ* 
cnt  parts  of  an  agricultural  propcrtv,  and  more  especially  the  slaves, 
which  formed  the  most  valuable  and  important  part,  while  a  country  was 
in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition ;  but  one  so  ukely  to  be  lost  in  a 
period  of  war  and  revolution,  that  tho  SicelJota,  according  to  the  view  of ' 
their  unsettled  state  which  Alcibuwks  here  gives,  would  have  very  little 
inducement  to  invest  their  money  in  them. 
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who  from  hatred  of  the  Syraousans  will  Join  vt  in  attacking          . 
them— and  those  hero  will  not  prove  an  obstacle,  if  von  tako  , 

a  right  view  of  the  matter.    For  our  fathers  had  these  very  { 

men,  whom  they  say  you  wouki  leave  behind  you  in  hostility 
when  sailing  there,  and  the  Medo  beside,  as  their  enemies; 
and  still  they  won  their  empire ;  though  strong  in  nothing  else 
but  the  superiority  of  their  fleet  And  as  things  stand  now, 
never  yet  were  tho  Peloponnesiana  more  hopeless  with  regard 
to  us;  and  even  if  they  are  ever  so  confident,  for  invadiqg  our 
country  indeed  they  are  strong  enough,  even  though,  wo  do. 
not  undertake  the  expedition ;  but  with  their  naval  force  they 
can  not  hurt  us,  [though  wo  do  undertake  it;]  for  we  have 
a  fleet  left  belaud  that  in  a  match  for  them. 

18.  "On  what  rea&ouablo  argument,  then,  could  wo  ourselves 
shrink  from  it ;  or  on  what  plea  addressed  to  our  allies  there 
could  we  refuse  to  succor  them  For  sinco  we  have  entered 
into  league  with  them,  we  ought  to  assist  them,  and  not  to  ob- 
ject that  they  too  have-  not  assisted  us.  For  we  united  them  with 
us,  not  that  they  might  como  hero  to  help  us  in  their  turn,  but 
that  by  annoying  our  enemies  there  they  might  prevent  their 
coming  here  to  attack  us.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  empiro 
has  been  won,  both  by  us  and  by  all  others  who  havo  en- 
joyed it ;  I  mean  by  readily  taking  part  with  those  barbari- 
ans or  Greeks  who  from  timo  to  time  called  them  to  their  aid ; 
since  if  all  should  remain  uuiet,  or  nicely  choose1  whom  they 
ought  to  assist;  wo  should  make  but  slight  additions  to  it, 
but  should  rather  run  a  risk  of  losing  even  what  it  now  is. 
For  men  do  not  only  defend  themselves  against  a  superior 
when  he  has  attacked  them,  but  also  strike  tho  first  blow,  to 
prevent  his  attacking  them.  Ami  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
portion  out  exactly  how  far  we  wish  to  hold  dominion ;  but  I 

since  wo  are  iu  our  present  ]>osition,  wo  must  form  designs  f 

against  some,  and  not  give  up  others ;  because  wo  should  bo  [• 

•  subjected  to  tho  rule  of  another  party,  if  we  did  not  ourselves  \ 

rule  over  others.    Nor  must  you  take  tho  same  view  of  quiet  \ 

as  tho  rest  of  the  world,  unless  you  will  also  receive  fresh  in-  J 

stitutions  assimilating  to  theirs.     Considering,  then,  that  wo  \ 

shall  rather  aggrandize  our  possessions  here,  if  wo  go  iu  quest 


of  those  there,  let  us  make  the  expedition ;  that  we  may  Loth  | 

1  Or,  "  mako  distinctions  of  raco  in  choosing,"  etc. ;  according  to  tho  •         j 
reading  QvXoKpivoUv,  which  Poppo,  Duller,  and  Bloomflcld  adopt.  I 
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prostrate  the  prido  of  tho  Pcloponncsians,  by  being  teen,  re- 
gardless of  present  peace,  to  will  even  against  Sicily;  and  at 
the  same  time  by  cither  ruling,  as  wo  most  probably  shall, 
over  tho  whole  of  Greece,  through  beirig  joined  by  those  there 
or  at  any  rate  by  injuring  tho  Syracusans,  by  which  both 
ourselves  ami  our  allies  will  bo  benefited.  And  as  for  secur- 
ity, whether  for  remaining  there,  in  case  of  any  success,  or 
for  returning,  our  fleet  will  provide  us  with  it:  for  by  sea  wo 
shall  bo  superior  to  all  tho  Siceliots  put  together.  And  let  not 
the  non-interfering  policy  which  Nicias  recommends  in  his 
speeches  nor  his  setting  tho  young  against  tho  old,  divert  you  ' 
from  your  purpose ;  but  acting  in  your  usual  order,  just  as 
our  fathers,  by  consulting  young  with  old,  raised  tho  state  to 
its  present  height,  do  yo  now  too,  in  the  same  manner,  endeav- 
or to  advance  it ;  being  convinced  that  youth  and  old  ago, 
ran  do  nothing  without  each  other ;  but  "that  tho  period  of 
levity,  and  of  mid-age,  and  of  extrcmo  precisencss  will  havo 
most  power  when  joined  together;  and  that  tho  state,  if  it  re- 
main quiet,  will  bo  worn  out  on  itself,  liko  any  thing  else,  and 
its  skill  in  every  thing  grow  dull ;  whilo  by  entering  into  con- 
test it  will  continually  gain  fresh  experience,  and  will  find 
self-defense  habitual  to  it,  not  in  wonl,  but  rather  in  deed. 
My  decided  opion  then  is,  that  I  think  a  state  of  no  inactivo 
character  would  most  quickly  bo  ruined  by  chango  to  inac- 
tivity ;  and  that  thoso  men  live  most  securely,  who  regulato 
their  affairs  in  accordance  with  their  existing  habits  and  insti- 
tutions, even  though  they  may  bo  of  an  inferior  character, 
with  tho  least  variation.1* 

1 0.  To  this  effect  spoke  Alcibiades.  When  (ho  Athenians  had 
heard  him  and  tho  Segcstans  and  somo  Lcontino  exiles,  who, 
coming  forward,  begged  and  entreated  them  to  assist  them,  re* 
minding  them  of  their  oaths,  they  were  much  mora  eager  for 
tho  expedition  than  before.  So  Nicias,  perceiving  that  ho 
eould  not  now  turn  them  from  it  by  tho  same  arguments  as  ho 
bad  used  before,  but  might  perhaps  chango  their  purpose  by 
the  amount  of  armament,  if  ho  should  command  a  numerous 
nue  to  be  prepared ;  ho  camo  forward  again,  and  addressed 
them  as  follows : 

20.  M  Since  I  see  you,  Athenians,  altogether  bent  on  making 
tho  expedition,  may  these  things  turn  out  as  wo  wish :  at  tho 
present  time,  however,  I  will  declare  to  you  what  my  opinion 
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k  We  are  about  to  go  then,  as  I  learn  from  report,  against 
cities  which  are  great,  and  not  subject  one  to  another,  or  in 
want  of  a  change,  like  that  by  which  men  would  gladly  pass 
from  a  state  of  violent'  slavery  to  an  easier  condition  instead 
of  it;  which  will  reasonably  refuse  to  accept  our  dominion 
instead  of  freedom,  and  are  many  in  number,  considering  that 
they  are  in  one  island,  even  those  of  Greek  origin.  For  be- 
sides Naxos  and  Catana,  which  I  expect  will  side  with  us  on 
tho  strength  of  their  connection  with  Loontini,  there  are  seven 
others,  and  those  equipped  with  every  thing  in  a  style  just 
agreeing  with  our  own  power,  and  most  of  all,  those  against 
which  we  are  more  especially  sailing,  namely,  Minus  and 
Syracuse.  Fur  there  are  in  them  many  heavy-armed,  and 
bowmen,  and  dnrtnicn,  with  many  triremes,  and  crowds  to 
man  them.  They  have  money  too,  partly  in  private  fluids, 
and  partly  in  the  temples  also  at  Sclinu*;  while,  the  Syrn-. 
cusans  have  also  first-fruits  paid  them  by  certain  barbarian 
tribes.  Hut  what  they  most  of  all  exeel  us  in  is,  that  they  posses* 
many  horses,  and  use  corn  of  native  growth,  and  not  imported. 

*2\.  u  Against  such  a  power  then  we  require,  not  only  u 
marine1  mid  inefficient  armament,  but  that  a  largo  land  foreo 
also  sliould  sail  with  us,  if  we  are  to  achieve  any  tiling  suitable 
to  our  design,  and  are  not  to  bo  shut  out  from  the  laud  by  nu- 
merous cavalry;  esjieeinllv  should  the  cities  league  together 
iu  their  fear,  and  nouo  but  the  Sej^estans  be  our  friends, 
and  furnish  us  with  horse,  wherewith  to  defend  ourselves. 
But  it  were  disgraceful  to  return  by  compulsion,  or  to  scud  for 
fresh  supplies  afterward,  through  having  inconsiderately 
formed  our  plans  at  first  On  the  contrary,  we  must  go 
against  them  with  sufficient  forces,  knowing  that  we  are  about 
to  sail  fair  from  our  own  country,  and  not  on  an  expedition  of 
the  same  kind  as  when  you  liavo  gone  at  ditferent  times,  iu 
the  character  of  allies,  against  any  of  your  subjects  in  these 
|mrts,  where  supplies  of  additional  necessaries  were  easily  ob- 
tained from  tho  friendly  territory ;  but  departing  to  a  land  al- 
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1  vavriKt/c  ftal  ont'Aoi*  <yr,>nrn?»;]  /.  r,  a  force  consist inp  only  of  tho  few  \ 

fiSfhtiiiK  men  on  board  tlio  eliipa.    Or  even  if  the  seamen  themselves  wero  \ 
joined  with  them,  yet  their  want  of  urms  and  training  for  land  servicu 

would  render  them  a  very  inefficient  and  weak  force  against  tho  troops  \ 

of  Syracuse,  on  shoro,  howevor  efficient  they  might  bo  on  thci»  own  cle*  ( 
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together  alien  to  you,  from  which  for  as  many  as  four  months 
in  the  winter  it  is  not  easy  for  a  messenger  to  come  here.1 

22.  M I  think  therefore  that  wo  ought  to  take  many  heavy- 
armed,  both  of  our  own  and  of  our  allies,  whether  those  who 
are  subject  to  us,  or  any  in  the  Peloponncso  that  wo  may  bo 
able  either  to  prevail  upon  by  argument,  or  to  take  into  our  pay ; 
many  bowmen  also  and  sliugers,  to  offer  resistance  to  tho  Si*  "' 
cilian  horse;  and  that  in  ships  wo  should  havo  a  very  decided 
superiority,  in  order  that  we  may  tho  moro  easily  bring  in 
what  is  necessary :  while  wo1  tako  our  corn  from  home  also 
in  merchant  vessels,  namely,  wheat  and  parched  barley,  with 
bakers  from  tho  mills,  compelled,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, to  servo  for  pay ;  that  should  wo  any  where  be  detained 
by  stress  of  weather,  tho  force  may  havo  provisions;  (for  so  .. 
numerous  as  it  is,  it  will  not  be  one  for  every  city  to  receive). 
All  other  things  too  wo  must  provide,  ns  far  as  wo  can,  and 
not  depend  upon  others ;  but,  most  of  all,  we  must  tako  from 
home  as  much  money  ns  possible.  For  as  for  that  of  the  Se- 
gentans,  which  is  assorted  to  bo  there  in  readiness,  believe 
that  it  is  in  tho  way  of  assertion,  more  than  in  any  other  way, 
that  it  will  bo  ready. 

23.  u  For  supposing  us  to  go  hence,  not  only  provided  on  a 
soalo  eoual  to  the  enemy  (excepting,  at  least,  their  heavy- 
armed  lighting  force*),  but  even  surpassing  them  in  all  re- 
spects ;  yet  scarcely  even  then  shall  wo  be  able  to  subdue  that 
country,  and  to  savo  this.  Indeed  wo  must  consider  that  wo 
are  going  to  found  a  city  among  aliens  and  enemies;  and 

>  fiijvvv,  ovM  rtoadpov.]  I  can  not  at  all  agreo  with  Poppo's  remark: 
"  Oudc  insolentius  trajectum  cum  vv.  uyyt Xov  fiddtov  IMtiv  juogendum 
est*'  Thai  would  certainly  give  a  suitablo  and  moro  easy  sonse  to  the 
passage,  but  if  tho  position  in  which  ovdi  stands  in  tho  groat  majority  of 
tho  MSS.,  and  which  Poppo  himself  retains,  be  the  correct  one,  it  seems 
impossible  that  it  should  qualify  any  othor  word  than  rtoatipuv ;  and  in 
that  coso  its  fore©  appears  to  be  what  is  here  attributed  to  it 

■  Tdv  6i  not  avrottev  olrov.]  Arnold  thinks  that  rod  airw  would  be  a 
better  reading;  but  there  is  no  necessity  at  aU  for  such  a  change,  if  the 
article  be  token  as  only  distinguishing  the  da$$  of  provwions  here  spoken 
of  from  another,  vis.,  the  corn  they  took  with  them,  in  opposition  to  that 
which  they  would  get  in  Sicily,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  the  words 
immediately  preceding,  Iva  *al  rd  Imrvkta  fijov  loKOftttofttifa. 

*  "  Because  as  on  the  one  hand  it  was  Impossible  lor  the  Athenian  ex- 
pedition to  match  the  8yracusan  infantry  in  point  of  numbers,  so  on  the 
othor  hand  they  were  so  superior  In  discipline,  that  even  with  a  great 
disparity  of  numbers  they  wore  fully  able  to  cope  with  them."— .Arnofi 
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mch  men  must  either,  the  lint  day  they  lend,  be  at  once  mae- 
tere  of  the  country,  or  know  that  if  they  adl  to  do  to,  they 
will  find  every  thing  opposed  to  thorn.  For  myself  then, 
being  afraid  of  this,  and  knowing  that  on  many  points  wo 
must  tako  good  counsel,  and  on  still  moro  havo  good  luck 
(and  that  is  difficult  for  such  as  arc  but  men),  I  wish  to  sail 
from  homo  committing  myself  as  little  as  possible  to  fortune, 
and  secured  against  failure  by  our  preparations,  according  to 
all  reasonable  hopes.  For  this  I  consider  to  bo  at  once  most 
safe  for  the  state  at  large,  and  conducivo  to  the  preservation 
of  us  who  will  go  on  the  expedition.  But  if  any  one  think 
otherwise,  I  resigu  tho  command  to  him." 

24.  Thus  much  spoke  Nicias,  thinking  that  he  should 
either  deter  tho  Athenians  by  tho  vast  scale  of  his  measures, 
or  that  if  ho  were  compelled  to  join  *  the  expedition,  ho  should 
in  this  way  sail  on  it  most  safely.  They,  however,  had  not 
their  desire  for  tho  voyage  taken  from  them  by  tho  burden- 
some nature  of  tho  preparations,  but  were  much  more  eager 
for  it  than  ever ;  and  tho  result  proved  just  contrary  to  what 
he  had  exacted  ;  for  it  was  thought  that  he  had  given  them 
good  advice,  and  that  now  certainly  they  would  nave  even 
abundant  assurance  of  success.  And  so  all  alike  were  seized 
with  a  longing  to  go  on  the  expedition :  tho  elder,  from  a  belief 
that  they  should  either  subdue  the  places  against  which  they 
were  about  to  sail,  or  that  a  largo  force  would  meet  with  no 
misfortune :  those  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  a  desire  of  foreign 
sights  and  spectacles,  and  because  they  were  in  good  hope  of 
returning  safe  from  it :  tho  moss  of  tho  peoplo  and  of  the  sol- 
diery, from  thinking  that  they  should  both  moke  money  at 
present,  and  gain  additional  power,  from  which  an  unfailing 
fund  for  pay  would  be  obtained.  So  that  owing  to  tho  excessive 
desire  of  the  majority  for  the  measure,  even  if  any  one  were  not 
pleased  with  it,  he  was  afraid  that  by  voting  against  it  he  might 
appear  ill-affected  to  the  state,  and  therefore  held  his  peace. 

25.  At  last  one  of  tho  Athenians  camo  forward,  and  calling 
on  Nicias,  said  that  he  ought  not  to  make  excuses  and  to  pro- 
crastinate, but  to  say  now  before  them  all,  what  forces  tho 
Athenians  should  vote  him.  He  then,  though  reluctantly, 
said  that  ho  would  deliberate  more  leisurely  on  the  question,  in 
concert  with  his  colleagues:  as  for,  however,  as  he  saw  at  pres- 
ent, they  should   not  sail  with  less  than  a  hundred  triremes 


f  '■! 
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(as  many  of  the  Athenian  shins  as  might  bo  thought  fit  would 
cany  the  heavy  infantry,  while  others  must  bo  sent  for  from 
the  allies),  with  not  fewer  than  five  thousand  heavy-aimed  in 
all,  of  the  Athenian*  and  tlic  allies,  and  even  more,  if  at  all 
possible ;  and  that  they1  would  get  ready  and  take  with  them 
the  rest  of  the  armament  in  proportion,  both  archers  from 
home  and  from  Crete,  stingers,  and  whatever  else  should  bo 
thought  proper. 

20.  The  Athenians,  after  hearing  him,  immediately  voted 
that  the  generals  should  be  invested  with  full  powers  to  make 
arrangements,  both  concerning  the  number  of  troops,  and 
everything  connected  with  the  wholo  expedition,  as  (hey  might 
judge  to  be  best  for  Athens.  After  this,  the  preparations  began 
to  be  made ;  and  they  both  sent  to  the  allies,  and  threw  up 
their  muster-rolls  nt  home.  The  city  had  lately  recovered  itself 
from  the  plague,  and  from  continued  hostilities,  as  regarded 
both  the  number  of  young  men  who  had  grown  up,  and  the 
accumulation  of  money  in  consequence  of  the  truce;  so  that 
every  thing  was  the  more  easily  provided.  And  thus  they  were 
engaged  in  preparations. 

27.  In  the  mean  time,  of  all  tho  stone  Mercuries  in  the  city 
of  Athens  (they  are,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
those  well-known  square  figures,  numerous  both  in  privato 
and  sacred  door-ways),  tho  greater  part  had  their  faces  muti- 
lated in  one  night  The  perpetrators  of  this  offense  were  known 
to  no  ono ;  but  search  was  mado  for  them,  with  great  rewards 
for  information  offered  at  tho  public  expense.  Moreover, 
the  people  voted,  that  if  any  ono  knew  any  other  act  of  impiety 
to  have  been  committed,  whoever  wished,  whether  citixen, 
alien,  or  slave,  should  without  fear  givo  information  of  it 
And  they  took  the  matter  up  more  seriously*  than  it  deserved ; 
for  it  was  considered  to  be  an  omen  of  the  expedition,  and  also 
to  have  been  done  on  the  strength  of  a  conspiracy  for  bring- 
ing about  a  revolution,  and  tot  putting  down  the  democracy. 

1  <.  &,  according  to  Arnold's  explanation.  "  thay,  including  himself 
who  was  to  command  tho  expedition ;"  according  to  Hasck's  and  Poppo's, 
Nkias  hhnsolf  and  his  colleagues.  The  latter  seems  the  more  natural 
of  tho  two. 

•  Or  the  comparative  mar,  perhaps,  mean  "more  seriously  than  they 
would  have  done  under  other  circumstances."  Or  it  may  be  need  here, 
as  in  other  places,  with  a  force  scarcely  distinguishable  from  thai  of  the 
positive. 
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28.  Information  therefore  was  given  by  aomo  naturalixed 
aliens,  and  alavea  who  were  in  personal  attendance  on  their 
masters,  though  not  at  all  respecting  the  Mercuries,  yet  of 
certain  mutilations  of  other  images  which  had  before  been  per* 
petrated  by  some  young  men  ia  a  drunken  frolic :  and,  more* 
over,  that  in  certain  private  houses  the  mysteries  were  celebrated 
in  mockery.  In  this  charge  they  implicated  Alcibiades;  and 
those  took  it  up  who  were  most  hostile  to  him,  as  being  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  own  taking  tho  permanent  lead  of  the  people. 
'Thinking  therefore,  that  if  they  expelled  him,  they  would  have 
tho  first  place,  they  magnified  tho  business,  and  rawed  an  out- 
cry, to  tho  effect  that,  both  tho  affair  of  tho  mysteries  and  tho 
mutilation  of  the  Moraines  had  been  done  for  the  abolition  of 
democracy;  and  that  there  was  none  of  nil  these  things  that 
had  been  executed  without  his  assistance  :  alleging  in  proof  of 
tho  assertion  his  general  contempt  for  tho  law  in  his  personal 
habits,  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

20.  lie  at  once  defended  himself  against  these  charges,  and 
was  ready  to  submit  to  trial,  as  to  his  being  guilty  of  any  of 
these  things,  before  going  on  tho  expedition  (for  by  this  timo 
nil  things  necessary  for  tho  armament  had  been  provided),  and 
if  ho  had  done  any  of  these  things,  he  was  willing  to  be  pun- 
ished; but  if  ho  were  acquitted,  to  tako  tho  command.  Ho 
CrotesteJ,  too,  that  they  should  not  listen  to  slanders  against 
im  in  his  absence,  but  put  him  to  death  at  once  if  ho  wero 
guilty ;  and  that  it  was  more  prudent  not  to  send  him  out  at 
the  head  of  so  largo  an  armament,  with  such  an  accusation 
attaching  to  him,  before  they  had  decided  the  Question.  But 
his  enemies  being  afraid  of  the  army,  lest  ho  should  have  its 
good  wishes,  if  ut  once  brought  to  trial ;  and  lest  tho  pcotilo 
should  relent,  who  courted  him/becauso  for  his  sake  the  Ar- 

S'vcs  and  some  of  tho  Mantineans  wero  joining  in  the  expc- 
tion ;  they  wished  to  put  it  off,  and  earnestly  dissuaded  tho 
measure,  by  bringing  forward  other  orators,  who  urged  that  at 

(resent  ho  should  sail,  and  not  delay  the  departure  of  tho  army, 
ut  should  on  his  "return  take  his  trial  within  such  a  number 
of  days  as  might  bo  appointed.  For  they  wished  to  have  him 
s.'iit  for,  and  brought  home  for  trial  on  a  graver  charge,  which 
they  could  more  easily  get  up  in  his  absence.  Accordingly  it 
was  resolved  that  Alcibiades  should  sail. 

30.  After  this,  when  it  was  now  midsummer,  tho  departure 
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for  Sicily  took  place.  Now  to  the  greater  part  of  tho  allien, 
with  tho  provision  ships,  and  tho  smaller  craft,  and  all  tho 
other  vessels  that  accompanied  them,  orders  had  before  been 
given  to  muster  at  Coreyra,  with  a  view  to  their  crossing  tho 
Ionian  Sea  in  a  body  from  that  place  to  tho  lapygian  foreland, 
litit  tho  Athenians  themselves,  and  such  of  the  allies  as  wero 
present,  went  down  to  tho  Pineus  on  an  appointed  day,  as  soon 
as  it  was  light,  and  proceeded  to  man  their  ships  for  the  purposo 
of  putting  out  to  sea,  Tho  wholo  multitude  too  (so  to  speak), 
that  was  in  the  city,  both  of  citizens  and  foreigners,  went  down 
with  them.  Tho  natives  accompanied,  respectively,  thoso  who 
belonged  to  them,  whether  friends,  kinsmen,  or  sons;  and 
went  at  onco*  with  hope  and  with  lamentations ;  with  hope, 
that  they  would  attain  what  thev  went  for;  but  with  lament- 
ation, as  doubtful  if  they  should  ever  again  seo  their  friends, 
when  thev  remembered  on  how  long  a  voyage  they  were  set- 
ting out  from  their  country.  'j} At  tho  present  timo  too,  when 
they  wero  now  to  take  leave  of  each  other  on  a  perilous  un- 
dertaking, tho  thought  of  tho  dangers  struck  them  moro 
forcibly  than  when  they  were  voting  for  tho  expedition: 
though,  nevertheless,  they  wero  cheered  by  tho  sight  of  their 
present  strength,  through  tho  numbers  or  each  part  of  the 
armament  which  they  beheld.  As  to  tho  foreigners,  and  tho  . 
rest  of  the  multitude,  they  went  to  see  tho  sight,  as  that  of  an 
enterprise  worthy  of  their  notice,  and  surpassing  belief. 

JM7  This  armament  which  firs  sailed  out,1  going  from  a 
singlo  city,  and  consisting  of  a  Grecian  force,  was  tho  most 
costly  and  splendid  of  all  up  to  that  time.  Yet  in  number  of 
ships  and  of  heavy-armed,  that  against  Epidaurus  under 
Pericles,  and  tho  samo  when  going  against  Potidrca  under 
Ilagnon,  was  not  inferior  to  this:  for  there  wero  in  it  four 
thousand  lieavy-nrmed  of  tho  Athenians  themselves,  throo 
hundred  horse,  and  a  hundred  triremes,  with  fifty  of  tho 
Lesbians  and  Chians,  while  many  allies  besides  joined  in  tho 
expedition.    Hut  they  wero  dispatched  on  a  short  voyage  and 

1  napaoKtvj)  at>Tii  np6rif.]  I  have  followed  Ooller'sand  Arnold's  inter- 
pretation of  thoso  words  In  preference  to  that  of  Poppa,  who  Joins  irpiny 
with  iroforrrttafuTfi  A),  and  renders  the  passage  thus:  "  Hie  enira  (hit 
apparatus  primus  sumptuosissimus  profectus;''  which  appears  to  imply 
.that  there  could  bo  mere  than  one  expedition  that  was  ft*  mot*  eortty  of 
nil  up  to  that  time.  Unless  "primus*  is  intended  by  him  to  express 
quality,  and  not  time  |  which  does  not  seem  probable. 
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with  scanty  preparation:  whereas  thia  expedition  started  with 
the  expectation  of  its  being  a  long  one,  and  waa  equipped  for 
both  kinds  of  service,  whichever  might  be  required,  with 
ships  and  land-forces  at  tho  same  time.  The  fleet  was  elabor- 
ately fitted  out,  at  great  expense  both  on  the  part  of  tho  cap- 
tains and  of  the  state.  For  tho  treasury  gave  a  drachma  a 
day  to  each  seaman,  and  furnished  empty  vessels,  sixty  fast 
sailers  and  forty  transports ;  while  the  captains  provided  the 
best  crews  for  them,  and  gavo  gratuities  in  addition  to  the  pay 
from  tho  treasury,  to  the  thranitac*  and  to  the*  petty  officers; 
and  made  use  besides  of  expensive  ensigns  and  equipments ; 
each  one  of  them  being  in  the  highest  degree  desirous  that 
his  own  ship  should  excel  most  in  beauty  and  fast  sailings 
The  land-forces,  on  the  other  hand,  were  selected  from  the  best 
muster-rolls,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  great  attention  to 
their  arms  and  personal  accouterments.  The  consequence 
was,  that  there  was  at  once  a  rivalry  among  themselves,  in 
the  arm  of  tho  service  to  which  they  were  severally  appointed ; 
and  that  with  tho  rest  of  the  Greeks  it  was  imagined  to  bo  a 
display  of  power  and  resources,  rather  than  an  armament 
raised  agaiust  an  enemy.  For  if  any  one  had  reckoned  the 
public  expenditure  of  the  state,  nud  tho  private  outlay  of  in- 
dividuals ;  with  regard  to  tho  state,  what  sums  it  had  already 
spent  upon  it,  and  what  it  was  sending  out  in  tho  hands  of  tho 
generals ;  and  with  regard  to  individuals,  what  each  had  laid 
out  on  his  personal  equipment,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  captain,  on 
his  ship,  with  what  ho  was  likely  to  lay  out  still ;  and,  more- 
over, what  it  was  probable  that  every  one  had  provided,  in- 
dependently of  his  |>ay  from  the  treasury,  toward  the  expenses 
of  a  voyage  cx|>ccted  to  be  so  long ;  and  what  each  soldier  or 
trader  took  with  him  for  tho  purpose  of  exchange  [if  all 
theso  sums,  I  say,  had  been  calculated] ;  it  would  have  been 
found  that  many  talents  in  all  were  being  taken  out  of  the  city. 
And  tho  expedition  was  no  less  celebrated  through  ipen'a 
astonishment  at  its  boldness,  and  tho  splendor  of  its  appear- 
ance, than  for  the  superiority  of  the  armament,  compared  with 

1  Opaviratc]  i.  e.,  tho  highest  of  tho  three  banks  of  rowers  in  a  tri- 
reme, whoso  labor  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  greater  length  of  tho 
oars  they  worked.  Goller  supposes  vxtjtnaiatc  in  this  passage  to  signify 
"  tho  servants  of  the  sailors,"  and  Poppo  agrees  with  him,  if  tho  text  bo 
ttUowcd  to  bo  sound.  I  have  followed  Arnold's  interpretation.  See  his 
noto  on  tho  passage. 
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thoso  whom  they  wero  going  to  attack ;  and  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  tho  longest  passage  from  their  own  country  that  had 
hitherto  been  undertaken,  and  with  tho  greatest  hopo  of  future 
advantages  in  comparison  with  their  present  means. 

32.  Now  when  the  ship  were  manned,  and  every  tiling 
was  put  on  board  that  tney  meant  to  set  sail  with,  silence 
was  proclaimed  by  trumpet,  and  they  offered  tho  prayers 
which  are  u*ual  before  putting  out  to  sea ;  not  ship  by  ship 
singly,  but  all  together,  responding  to  a  herald ;  having  mixed 
bowls  of  wino  through  tho  wholo  armament,  and  both  seamen 
and  their  officers  making  oblations  with  gold  and  silver  goblets. 
They  wero  joined  also  in  their  prayers  by  the  rest  of  the  mul- 
titude on  shore,  both  tho  citizens  and  whoever  else  was  thero  - 
that  wished  them  well.  When  they  had  sung  their  hymn, 
and  finished  their  libations,  they  weighed  anchor  ;  and  having 
at  first  sailed  out  in  a  column,  they  then  raced  each  other  as 
far  as  J^na.  And  thus  they  hastened  to  reach  Corcyra, 
where  tho  remaining  force  of  tho  allies  was  also  assembling. 

Now  tidings  of  tho  expedition  wero  brought  to  Syracuse  from 
many  quarters,  but  for  a  long  time  received  no  credit  at  all. 
Nay,  even  when  an  assembly  was  held  on  tho  subject,  both  by 
others  were  speeches  to  tho  following  effect  delivered  (some 
behoving  the  report  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  while  somo 
.  contradicted  it),  and  llcrmocrates,  the  son  of  Ilcrmon,  coming 
forward  to  them,  from  a  conviction  that  ho  had  accurate  infor-  . 
mation  on  tho  subject,  addressed  to  them  the  following  advice  : 

33.  "  I  shall,  perhaps,  appear  to  you,  as  somo  others  havo 
done,  to  speak  wliat  is  incredible  concerning  the  reality  of  tho 
expedition  that  is  coming  against  us :  and  I  know  that  those 
who  either  make  statements,  or  bring  reports,  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  credible,  not  only  fail  to  convince,  but  are  also 
thouffht  to  be  foolish.  Nevertheless  I  will  not,  through  fear  of 
this,  hold  my  tongue  when  the  state  is  in  danger,  since  I  am 
myself  at  any  rate,  persuaded  that  I  speak  with  moro  cer- 
tain knowledge  than  others.  For  the  Athenians,  much  as  you 
are  surprised  at  it,  havo  set  out  ajrainst  us  with  a  large  force 
l»oth  for  sea  and  land  service,  nominally,  on  account  ot  an  al- 
liance with  the  Segestians,  and  for,  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
Leontinea,  but  really  through  desire  for  Sicily,  and  most  of  all 
for  our  city,  thinking  that  if  they  get  this,  tney  will  easily  get 
the  rest  also.    With  a  conviction,  then,  thai  they  will  quickly 
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be  here,  comider  bow  with  your  present  resources  you  may 
best  defend  yourselves,  and  may  neither  through  despising  the 
matter  be  taken  off  your  guard,  nor  through  disbelieving  it 
neglect  the  common  weal.  But  it',  on  the  other  hand,  I  appear 
to  any  one  to  speak  credibly,  let  him  not  bo  struck  with  con- 
sternation at  their  boldness  and  power.  For  neither  will  they 
bo  able  to  do  us  more  harm  than  they  receive,  nor,  because  tliey 
are  coming  against  us  with  a  great  armament,  are  they  on  tliat 
account  without  advantage  for  us ;  but  it  is  much  better  wiih 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  Siceliots  (for  they  will  be  tbo  more 
willing,  in  their  consternation,  to  join  our  alliance),  and  ia 
case  of  our  either  defeating  thein,  or  repulsing  them  without 
their  obtaining  tho  objects  of  their  ambition  (for  certainly  1  nm 
not  afraid  of  their  gaming  what  they  expect),  it  will  prove  the 
most  glorious  achievement,  for  us,  and  one  which,  by  me. 
at  least,  is  not  uncx|>ected.  For  few  have  been  the  great  arma- 
ments, either  ot  Greeks  or  barbarians,  which  have  gone  far 
from  homo  and  proved  successful.  For  they  como  not  in 
greater  numbers  than  the  natives  of  tho  country  and  those  who 
live  near  it  (since  all  league  together  through  fear),  and  if  they 
fail  through  want  of  provisions  in  a  foreign  land,  even  though 
they  fail  chiefly  through  their  own  fault,  they  nevertheless  leavo 
a  proud  name  to  those  who  wero  the  objects  of  attack.  Just  at 
these  very  Athenians,  when  the  Mede,  contrary  to  expectation, 
was  so  signally  defeated,  grew  great  on  the  strength  of  the  re- 
port, that  it  was  against  Athens  that  ho  had  come.  And  there 
is  reason  for  hoping  that  in  our  case  the  result  may  be  tho  same. 
34.  u  With  good  courage,  then,  let  us  both  make  our  prep- 
arations here,  and  send  to  the  Sicels,  to  strengthen  tho  at- 
tachment of  some  of  them,  and  endeavor  to  enter  into  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  otherj ;  while  wo  dispatch  envoys  to 
tho  rest  of  Sicily,  to  prove  that  the  danger  is  common  to  all ; 
and  to  Italy,  that  either  wo  may  gain  their  alliance  for  our- 
selves, or  they  may  refuse  to  receive  tho  Athenians.  I  think 
it  better,  too,  that  wo  should  also  send  to  Carthage.  For  this 
is  nothing  unexpected  by  them ;  but  they  are  always  in  fear 
that  they  may  some  timo  or  other  find  tho  Athenians  coming 
against  their  country ;  and  therefore  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
if  they  abandoned  these  places,  they  would  themselves  lw 
brought  into  trouble,  they  might  bo  willing  to  assist  us ;  at 
least  secretly,  if  not  openly;  or  at  any  rate  in  some  way  or 
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other.  And  they  arc  more  able  to  do  it,  if  they  please,  than 
any  men  of  the  present  day ;  for  they  possess  most  gold  and 
►ilvcr;  and  it  is  by  means  of  tlieso  that  war,  liko  every  thing 
else,  prospers.  Let  us  likewise  send  to  Lacedamon  and 
Corinth,  lagging  them  to  como  hither  to  our  aid  as  quickly  ns 
possible,  and  to  stir  up  the  war  there.  And  what  1  think  the 
most  expedient  course,  though  you,  through-  your  habitual 
love  of  quiet,  would  bo  least  quickly  grounded  to  adopt  it, 
shall,  notwithstanding  that,  bo  mentioned.  If  then  wo 
Kiccliots — all  in  ono  body,  if  possible ;  but  if  not,  as  many  ns 
possible  in  concert  with  us— would  launch  tho  wholo  of  our 
present  navy,  with  two  months9  provisions,  and  go  to  meet  tho 
Athenians  at  Tarentum  and  tho  Iapyginn  foreland,  and  flow 
them  that  they  will  not  have  to  fight  about  Sicily  before  they 
have  fought  for  their  own  passage  over  tho  Ionian  Sen ;  wo 
should  strike  them  with  the  greatest  fear,  and  set  them  on 
considering  that  we  nro  starting  from  a  friendly  country  as  ils 
guardians  (for  Tarentum  is  ready  to  receive  us),  but  that  for 
them  the  tract  of  open  sea  is  a  wido  ono  to  cross  with  all  their 
armament;  which  would  hardly  remain  in  order  through  so 
long  a  voyage,  and  would  bo  easily  attacked  by  us,  while  it 
came  on  slowly  and  in  small  divisions.  But  supposing,  on 
the  other  hand,  that,  having  lightened  their  ships,  they  should 
attack  us  with  the  letter  sailing  part  of  their  fleet  in  a  moro 
compact  body ;  then,  if  they  uso  their  oars,  wo  shall  fall  on 
them  when  they  nro  wearied ;  or  if  wo  should  not  choose  to  do 
so,  wo  mav  also  retire  to  Tarentum:  while  they  having 
crossed  with  few  provisions,  on  purposo  for  an  engagement, 
would  bo  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in  uninhabited  regions ;  and 
would  either  bo  blockaded,  if  they  remained,  or  if  they  at- 
tempted to  sail  along  tho  coasty  would  abandon  the  rest  of  their 
armament,  and  would  bo  dispirited,  from  having  no  certainty 
whether  tho  cities  would  receive  them  or  not.  I  therefore,  for 
my  part,  am  of  opinion,  that  being  deterred  by  this  consider- 
ation, they  would  not  so  much  as  put  out  from  Corcyra ;  but 
would  cither,  after  deliberating  and  rcconnoitering  how  many 
wo  are,  and  in  what  position,  be  driven  on  by  tho  season  of 
the  year  into  winter ;  or,  in  consternation  at  tho  unexpected 
result,  break  up  the  expedition:  especially  since  the  most 
skillful  of  their  generals,  as  I  hear,  ts  taking  tho  command 
against  his  will,  and  would  gladly  sciio  an  excuse  to  return, 
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if  any  considerable  resistance  were  teen  on  our  part  We 
should  be  reported  too,  i  am  quite  sure,  as  being  moie  than 
we  really  are ; '  and  in  accordance  with  what  u  told  them  are 
roeu's  feelings  also  affected ;  and  of  those  who  are  beforehand 
in  attacking,  or,  at  any  rate,  let  those  who  are  going  to  attack 
them  see  beforehand  that  they  will  defend  themselves,  they 
stand  in  greater  fear,  considering  them  equal  to  the  danger. 
And  this  would  be  the  case  now  with  the  Athenians.  For 
they  are  coming  against  us  with  a  belief  that  wo  shall  offer  no 
resistance ;  with  good  reason  contemning  us,  because  we  did 
not  join  the  Lacedaemonians  in  destroying  them.  But  if  tliey 
saw  us  acting  with  courage  beyond  their  expectation,  they 
would  be  more  dismayed  at  that  unlooked-for  result,  than  at 
the  power  which  wo  really  posses*.  Bo  persuaded,  therefore*,  to 
show  this  boldness,  if  possible ;  but  if  not,  then,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  get  ready  all  other  resources  for  the  war ;  and  to 
think,  every  one  of  you,  that  contempt  for  your  assailants  is 
best  shown  by  bravery  of  deeds ;  but  that,  for  tho  present,  to 
consider  those  preparations  most  safe  which  are  made  with  a 
feeling  of  fear,  and  to  act  as  in  a  season  of  danger,  would 
prove  most  to  your  advantage.  For  those  men  are  both  coin* 
ing  against  us,  and  already,  I  know  for  certain,  on  their  voyage, 
and  all  but  here." 

35.  Such  was  the  speech  of  Hermocrates.  But  tho  people, 
of  Syracuse  were  at  great  strife  ono  with  another ;  some  main- 
taining that  tho  Athenians  would  by  no  means  come,  and  that 
what  ho  said  was  not  the  truth  ;  others  asking  what  they  could 
do,  if  they  did  come,  which  they  would  not  suffer  on  a  larger 
scale  in  return.  Others,  again,  treated  the  matter  with  utter 
contempt,  and  turned  it  to  ridicule ;  while  there  were  but  few 
who  believed  Hermocrates,  and  were  afraid  of  what  was  coming. 
Athcnagoras,  who  was  a  leader  of  tho  ]>eople,  and  most  influ- 
ential with  the  multitude  at  tho  present  time,  then  came  for- 
ward to  them  and  spoke  as  follows : 

30.  "With  regard  to  the  Athenians,  whoever  does  not 
wish  them  to  be  so  senseless,  and  to  be  reducud  into  subjection 
to  us  by  coming  here,  is  cither  a  coward,  or  ill  affected  toward 
his  country.  But  with  regard  to  those  who  bring  such  things, 
and  fill  you  with  such  excessive  fear,  I  wonder  at  them,  not 

1  Literally,  "  on  tho  sido  of  more,  or  excess ;"  liko  Inl  rd  pttfru,  L 
10. 3  • 
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for  their  audacity,  but  for  their  folly,  if  they  imagine  that  they 
are  not  seen  through.  For  being  afraid  themselves,  they  wish 
to  throw  the  whole  city  into  consternation,  in  order  that  they 
may  get  their  own  terror  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  general 
alarm.  And  now  this  is  tlto  real  value  of  these  reports:  they 
do  not  arise  in  a  natural  way,  but  arc  concocted  by  men  who 
are  always  raising  commotions  here.  But  you,  if  well  advised, 
will  not  look  at  and  estimate  probabilities  by  the  news  which 
these  persons  bring*  but  by  what  men  of  talent  and  great  ex-  . 
perience,  as  I  presume  the  Athenians  are,  would  bo  likely  to  do. 
For  it  is  not  probable  that  they,  leaving  the  Peloponnesians  be- 
hind  them,  and  not  having  yet  brought  the  war  at  homo  to  a 
sure  conclusion,  should  voluntarily  come  hero  for  another  no 
less  arduous*  since,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  quite  contented 
that  we,  with  so  many  and  so  great  cities  as  we  have,  aro  not 
going  against  them. 

37.  "  But,  indeed,  if  they  should  come,  as  they  aro  said  to 
bo  coming,  I  consider  Sicily  moro  competent  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  termination  than 'the  Pcloponneso  (inasmuch  as  it  is 
tetter  provided  in  all  respect*),  and  our  city  by  itself  far 
stronger  than  tho  army  which  is  now,  as  they  sav,  coming 
against  us,  even  though  it  came  twice  as  large  as  it  is.  For  I 
know  that  neither  will  any  horses  accompany  them,  or  bo  pro- 
vided for  them  here,  except  soino  few  from  tho  Segcstans,  nor 
heavy-armed  equal  in  numltcr  to  our  own,  coming,  as  they 
must  have  done,  on  board  shin.  For  it  is  a  great  thing  for 
even  tho  ships  themselves,  light ly-laden,  to  perform  so  long  a 
voyage  hither ;  and  for  all  tho  other  provisions  required 
against  such  a  city  (whiclrwill  bo  no  few),  to  be  furnishoa.  So 
far  then  am  1  from  believing  this,  that  I  think  if  they  camo 
with  another  city  as  large  as  Syracuso  in  their  possession,  and 
living  there  on  our  borders  carried  on  the  war,  they  would 
hardly  avoid  utter  ruin :  much  less  then,  surely,  with  tho 
whole  of  Sicily  hostile  to  them  (for  it  will  league  together); 
and  with  an  army  established  in  tho  country  from  on  board 
ship ;  and  while  they  are  not  permitted  by  our  cavalry  to  ad- 
vance far  from  their  wretched  tents,  and  such  poor  equip- 
ments as  they  are  compelled  to  put  up  with.  In  short,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  even  effect  a  landing;  so  far  superior  do  I 
consider  our  forces  to  be  i 

38.  M  But  the  Athenians,  as  I  tell  you,  being  aware  of  this, 
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are  engaged,  I  am  well  assured,  in  preserving  their  own  pos- 
sessions; and  it  ia  persona  here  that  are  making  up  theae  stories 
of  what  neither  ia,  nor  could  ever  be,  the  case.  And  I  am  not 
now  for  the  first  time  convinced  of  them,  but  have  ever  been 
so,  that  they  wish  to  terrify  your  populace  by  auch  tales  as 
these,  and  still  more  wicked  ones,  if  not  even  by  deeds; 
and  ao  themselves  to  have  the  rule  of  the  city.  And  in  truth 
I  am  afraid,  lest  some  time  or  other,  by  making  many  at- 
tempts, they  should  even  succeed ;  while  we  are  ill-disposed, 
before  we  are  in  the  act  of  suffering,  to  take  precautionary 
measures  against  them,  and  after  finding  them  out,  to  proceed 
against  them.  And  so  by  these  means  our  city  is  seldom  at 
rest,  but  is  involved  in  many  feuds  and  conflicts — not  more 
frequently  with  its  enemies  than  with  itself— a§d  sometime* 
in  tyrannies  and  unprincipled  cabals.  But  I  will  cudeavor, 
if  only  you  will  follow  my  advice,  to  let  none  of  these  things 
occur  in  our  time ;  by  convincing  you  who  fonn  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  by  chastising  those  who  plot  such  things ;  not 
only  when  convicted  in  the  acts  (for  it  is  difficult  so  to  catch 
them),  but  also  for  what  they  have  the  wish,  though  not  the 
power,  to  do.  For  wo  must  avenge  ourselves  on  our  enemy, 
not  only  for  what  he  does,  but  beforehand  also,  for  his  intention 
to  do  it ;  inasmuch  as  if  wo  were  not  first  in  guarding  against 
him,  we  shall  be  first  in  suffering.  With  regard  to  the  oligarchs, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  reprove  them  on  some  poiuts,  watch 
them  on  others,  and  warn  them  on  others ;  for  in  this  way  1 
think  1  shall  best  deter  them  from  their  evil  practices.  And, 
indeed,  what  is  it  (a  question  which  1  have  often  asked)  that 
ye  really  wish,  yo  young  men  ?  Is  it  to  enjoy  |K>wer  at  once  i 
But  that  is  not  lawful ;  and  that  law  was  so  enacted  in  conse- 
quence of  your  incompetency,  rather  than  with  a  wish  to  de- 
grade you  when  competent  for  the  task.  Well  then,  is  it  to 
avoid  being  uuder  the  same  laws  with  the  peoplo  at  large  I 
And  how  then  is  it  right  for  the  same  peoplo  not  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  the  same  privileges  t 

SO.  MSomo  one  will  say,  that  a  democracy  is  neither  a  sensi- 
ble nor  an  cquitablo  thing,  but  that  thoso  who  have  property 
are  also  most  competent  to  rule  best.  Hut  /  say,  in  the  fir>t 
place,  that/ democracy*  is  a  namo  for  all,  but  *  oligarchy'  for 
only  a  part ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  though  the  rich  are 
the  best  guardians  of  property,  the  intelligent  would  bo  tho 
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best  counselors,  and  the  mass  of  tho  people  the  best  judges 
after  hearing  measures  discussed ;  and  that  all  these  thing*, 
both  severally  and  collectively,  have  their  duo  share  allotted 
to  them  in  a  democracy.  An  oligarchy,  on  the  other  hand, 
admits,  indeed,  the  many  to  a  share  of  dangers,  but  of  advan- 
tages it  not  only  enjoys  tho  larger  part,  but  even  takes  away  and 
keeps  tho  whole.  And  this  is  what  tho  powerful  and  young 
among  you  desire — a  thing  impossible  to  attain  in  a  great  city. 

40.  uNay  then  at  length,  even  now,  O  ye  dullest  of  all 
men '  (for  of  all  the  Greeks  1  know,  are  you  cither  most  sense* 
loss,  if  you  are  not  sensible  that  you  are  coveting  evil  things ; 
or  most  unprincipled,  if  you  know  it,  and  still  dare  to  pursuo 
them) : — nay  then,  1  say,  either  acquire  that  knowledge,  or 
change  thoso  principles,  and  so  advanco  the  interest  of  tho 
city,  which  is  the  common  interest  of  all.  For  consider,  that 
those  who  are  good  among  you  will  share  that  in  an  equal,  or 
even  greater  degree,  than  the  mass  of  tho  people  in  the  city ; 
but  that  if  you  wish  any  thing  else,  you  run  a  risk  of  being 
deprived  of  all.  And  havo  dono  with  such  reports  as  these, 
knowing  that  they  are  brought  to  thoso  who  are  aware  of, 
and  will  not  tolerate,  your  designs.  For  this  city,  even  if  tho 
Athenians  aro  coming,  will  resist  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
itself;  and  wo  have  generals  who  will  look  to  these  matters. 
Ami  if  none  of  the  reports  bo  true  (which  is  my  opinion),  it 
will  not  lay  a  voluntary  siavory  on  itself,  by  being  panic-struck 
at  vour  intelligence,  and  by  choosing  you  as  its  rulers;  but 
will  look  at  the  circumstances  itself,  and  consider  the  words 
spoken  by  you  as  equivalent  to  deeds ;  and  will  not  be  deprived 
of  its  present  liberty  by  listening  to  you,  but  will  endeavor  to 
preserve  it  by  being  cautious  in  its  actions,  and  not  allowing 
you  to  go  unpunished." 

41.  To  this  effect  spoke  Athcnagoras.  One  of  the  generals 
then  rose  up,  and  would  no  longer  permit  any  one  else  to 
come  forward,  but  himself  spoke  on  the  subject  before  them  to 
the  following  effect :  M  It  is  neither  prudent  for  any  parties  to 
utter  calumnies  against  each  other,  nor  for  those  who  hear  them 
to  admit  them ;  but  rather  to  see,  with  regard  to  the  intelli- 
gence brought  to  us,  how  we  may  prepare,  both  each  man 

1  I  have  attempted  to  translate  this  passage  as  It  is  found  in  the  If  8a, 
but  must  refer  to  the  different  editors  for  the  emendation  which  they 
propose  for  what  they  all  agree  in  thinking  the  corrupt  part  of  it 
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severally  and  the  whole  city  together,  to  defend  ourselves  well 
against  the  invaders.  And  even  supposing  it  not  to  be*  re- 
quired,  there  is  no  harm,  at  any  rate,  in  the  state  being  equip- 
ped with  horses,  and  arms,  and  every  thing  else  in  which  war 
rejoices.  And  we  ourselves  will  undertake  to  attend  to  and 
examine  these  things,  and  to  send  round  to  the  cities,  both  for 
observation,  and  whatever  e)ao  may  appear  to  bo  expedient  j 
To  some  of  them,  indeed,  wo  have  already  attended ;  and  what-  j 
ever  wo  discover,  we  will  lay  before  you."  After  tho  general  j 
had  said  thus  much,  tho  Syracusans  departed  from  the  assembly.        \ 

42.  Now  tho  Athenians  were  by  this  timo  at  Corcyra,  \ 
themselves  and  all  their  allies.  Ami  in  tho  first  place,  the  \ 
generals  reviewed  the  armament  a  second  time,  and  mado  their 
dispositions,  as  they  were  to  como  to  their  moorings,  and  to  \ 
form  their  camp ;  making  tlireo  squadrons,  and  allotting  one  to  * 
each  of  their  body,  that  they  might  not,  by  sailing  in  com- 
pany, be  at  a  loss  for  water,  and  j>orts,  and  provisions,  on  their  ' 
touching  any  where ;  and  that  they  might  in  other  respects 

be  more  orderly  and  easy  to  control,  by  being  put  under  a 
particular  commander,  according  to  the  several  saUadrons. 
They  next  sent  forward  three  ships  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  to  as- 
certain which  of  tho  cities  would  receive  them ;  with  orders 
to  como  out  again  and  meet  them,  that  they  might  know  this 
when  they  put  in. 

43.  Alter  this,  tho  Athenians  at  length  weighed  anchor, 
and  proceeded  to  cross  over  from  Corcyra  to  Sicily,  with  tho 
following  force ;  viz.— -a  hundred  nnd  thirty-four  triremes,  in 
all,  and  two  lihodian  fifty-oared  gallcvs  (a  hundred  of  these 
were  Athenian  vessels,  sixty  of  which  were  fast  sailers,  tho 
rest  troop  ships ;  tho  remainder  of  tho  fleet  being  composed 
of  Chiaus,  and  tho  other  allies) ;  of  heavy-armed,  in  all, 
five  thousand  one  hundred  (of  which  there  were  raised  by 
the  Athenians  themselves  fifteen  hundred,  and  seven  hundred 
Thetes '  serving  as  EpibaUe  on  board  tho  ships ;  tho  rest  of 
those  who  joined  the  expedition  being  allies,  some  of  them 
sent  by  their  subjects,  others  by  tho  Argives,  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mantineans,  who 
were  also  mercenaries) ;  of  archers,  in  all,  four  hundred  ami 

1  ftprff.l  f.  *.,  men  included  in  tho  lowest  of  the  four  classes  into  whicb 
Solon  divided  tho  Athenian  peoplo,  and  which  consisted  of  all  whoso  land 
brought  in  less  than  two  hundred  medimni  of  corn  yearly.  Seo  noto  ', 
p.  1C7. 
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eighty  (eighty  of  which  were  Cretans) ;  of  Rhodian  stingers, 
seven*  hundred ;  of  light-armed  Mcgarcans,  who  were  exiles, 
one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  one  horse  transport,  carrying 
thirty  norscs. 

44.  Such  was  the  amount  of  tho  first  armament  which 
sailed  over  for  the  war.  For  these  troops  thirty  ships  of 
burden,  laden  with  corn,  carried  provisions,  with  the  bakers, 
*tone-m&*>ns,  carpenters,  and  all  the  tools  for  building  fortifi- 
cations; and  also  one  hundred  boats,  which,  together  with 
tho  ships  of  burden,  were  pressed  into  tho  service  ;  while  many 
other  boats  and  ships  of  burden  followed  the  armament  volun^ 
tarily,  for  purposes  of  commerce ;  all  of  which  proceeded  at 
that  time  to  cross  the  Ionian  Oulf  from  Corcyrn.  When  tho 
whclo  armament  hail  made  the  coast  at  the  lapyginn  foreland, 
and  Tarentum,  and  as  they  severally  could,  they  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Italy,  as  tho  cities  did  not  afford  them  a  market, 
or  tho  protection  of  their  walls,  but  only  water  and  anchorage 
(and  Tarentum  and  Locri  not  even  these),  until  they  came  to 
Khegium,  a  promontory  of  Italy.  There  they  at  once  mus- 
tered, and  pitched  a  camp  outside  the  city  (as  they  would  not 
receive  them  within  the  walls),  in  the  sacred  mclosuro  of 
Diana,  whero  they  afforded  them  a  market ;  and  having  drawn 
up  their  ships  ashore,  they  remained  quiet.  They  then  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the  Rncgians,  calling  upon 
them,  as  Chalcidians,  to  assist  the  Lcontines,  who  were  Cnal- 
cidians  also.  They,  however,  said  that  they  would  join  nei- 
ther party,  but  whatever  the  rest  of  the  Italiots  should  collect- 
ively determine,  that  they  would  do.  The  Athenians  then 
turned  their  attention  to  tho  state  of  things  in  Sicily,  con* 
sidering  in  what  way  they  would  best  deal  with  them ;  and  at 
.  tho  same  time  were  waiting  for  tho  arrival  from  Segesta  of 
tho  ships  which  had  been  sent  on  in  advance;  wishing  to 
know  respecting  the  money,  whether  there  were  such  a  sum 
as  the  messengers  stated  at  Athens, 

45.  To  the  Syracusans,  in  tho  mean  time,  reports  wero 
being  brought  from  all  quarters,  and  from  those  who  had  been 
sent  by  them  to  recorinoiter  came  positive  intelligence,  that  the 
ships  were  at  Rhegium :  and  on  tne  belief  of  this,  they  began 
to  make  preparations  with  all  their  heart,  and  were  no  longer 
incredulous.  Accordingly  they  sent  about  to  the  Sicels,  in 
some  cases,  guards ;  in  others,  embassadors ;  and  were  putting 
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garrisons  into  the  stations  of  the  ptripoli '  in  their  ooantry ; 
while  in  their  city  they  wore  seeing  if  the  equipments  were 
complete,  by  examining  arms  and  horses ;  ana  were  sottlirig 
every  thing  else,  in  expectation  of  a  war  that  was  quickly 
coming  on  them,  and  all  but  present 

46.  Now  the  three  ships  sont  on  in  advance  came  from 
Segesta  to  the  Athenian*  at  Khegium,  with  tidings  that  the 
other  money  which  they  had  promised  was  not  there,  but  that 
only  thirty  talents  were  to  be  scon.  The  generals  then  were 
immediately  in  a  state  of  groat  despondency,  because  this 
their  first  hope  had  disappointed  them ;  as  had  the  Rhegians  \ 
also,  by  their  unwillingness  to  join  their  standard— the  people  } 
they  hod  first  attempted  to  persuado,  and  for  whom  it  was  f 
most  natural  to  assist  them,  as  they  were  of  the  same  race  as  j 
the  Leontines,  and  always  favorably  disposed  toward  them*  j 
selves.  Nicias,  indeed,  was  prepared  for  tho  tidings  from  the  [ 
Segcstans,  but  by  the  other  two  it  was  auite  unexpected.  For  j 
the  Segestans  had  recourse  to  tho  following  contrivance,  at  f 
tho  time  when  tho  first  envoys  of  the  Athenians  came  to  them  i 
to  see  tho  state  of  their  funds.    They  took  them  to  the  templo 

of  Venus  at  Eryx,  and  showed  them  tho  treasures  deposited  \ 

there,  consisting  of  bowls,  wine-ladles,  censers,  and  other 
articles  of  furnituro  in  no  small  quantity ;  which  being  made 
of  silver,  presented,  with  a  value  really  trifling,  a  much  greater 
show  of  wealth.  And  in  their  private  receptions  of  tho  tri- 
''  remes'  crows,  having  collected  the  cups  both  of  gold  and  silver 
that  were  in  Segesta  itself,  and  borrowed  those  in  tho  neigh- 
boring cities,  whether  Phoenician  or  Grecian,  they  each 
brought  them  to  the  entertainments,  as  their  own.  And  thus, 
as  all  used  pretty  nearly  tho  same,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
wero  every  whero  seen,  it  created  much  astonishment  in  the 
Athenians  from  tho  triremes;  and  on  their  arrival  at  Athens 
they  spread  it  abroad  that  they  had  seen  great  wealth.  Those, 
then,  who  had  been  themselves  thus  outwitted,  and  had  at  that 
time  persuaded  tho  rest,  were  severely  blamed  by  tho  soldiers, 
when  the  report  went  abroad  that  there  was  not  at  Segesta 
the  money  they  had  expected. 

47.  The  generals  now  took  counsel  on  the  present  state  of 
iiflairs.  The  opinion  of  Nicias  was,  that  they  should  sail  to 
Solitius  with  all  their  forces,  that  being  the  object  for  which 

1  See  note,  p.  266 
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they  had,  most  of  all,  been  sent :  And  in  caso  of  tlio  Scgcstans 
supplying  money  for  the  wholo  armament,  that  then  tbey 
should  determine  accordingly;  otherwise,  that  they  should 
beg  them  to  givo  provisions  for  their  sixty  ships,  the  number 
which  they  had  asked  for;  and  remaining  thero  should  bring 
the  Selinuntines  to  terms  with  them,  either  by  force  or  by 
treaty ;  and  so,  after  coasting  along  by  the  other  cities,  and 
displaying  the  power  of  the  Athenian  state,  as  well  as  proving 
their  zeal  in  tho  cause  of  their  friends  and  allies,  they  should  sail 
lock  home  (unless  they  should  bo  able,  on  a  sudden,  and 
without  expecting  it,  cither  to  do  tho  Leontincs  service,  or 
to  bring  over  somo  of  tho  other  cities) ; — and  not  cxposo  their 
stato  to  danger  by  spending  its  own  resources. 

48,  Alcibiadcs,  on  tho  other  hand,  said  that  they  ought 
not,  after  sailing  from  homo  with  so  largo  a  force,  to  return 
with  dishonor  and  without  effecting  their  purpose;  but  to 
send  heralds  to  all  tho  other  cities,  except  Selinus  and 
Syracuse,  and  endeavor  also  to  get  somo  of  tho  Siccls  to  re- 
volt from  tho  8yracusans,  and  to  gain  tho.  friendship  of  others 
among  them,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  corn  and  troops ;  but 
first  of  all  to  win  over  tho  Messanians  (for  they  lay  just  in 
the  passage  and  approach  to  Sicily,  and  thero  would  bo  a  har- 
l*or  for  them  there,  and  tho  most  suitablo  station  for  observ- 
ing tho  enemy).  "When,  then,  they  had  brought  over  the 
cities,  and  know  with  whoso  assistance  they  would  carry  on 
tho  war,  then  they  should  attack  Syracuso  and  Selinus,  if  tho 
latter  did  not  come  to  terms  with  Segesta,  and  the  former 
permit  them  to  sottlo  tho  Leontincs. 

40.  Lamachus,  again,  urged  that  they  ought  to  sail  straight 
to  Syracuse,  and  immediately  fight  tho  battle  under  the  walls 
of  tho  city,  while  tho  inhabitants  were  most  unprepared  and 
panic-struck.  For  every  armament  was  most  fbrmidablo  in 
the  first  instance ;  but  if  H  spent  much  time  before  coming 
into  sight,  men  grew  bold  again  in  spirit,  and  felt  more  con- 
tempt for  it  even  on  its  appearance.  If,  then,  they  attacked 
them  on  a  sudden,  while  they  were  still  with  terror  looking 
for  them,  they  would  gain  the  most  decided  advantage  over 
them,  and  strike  fear  into  them  in  every  way ;  by  their  tight 
of  the  forces  (for  they  would  appear  most  numerous  at  tho 
present  time),  by  their  expectation  of  what  they  would 
tuffrr,  and,  most  of  all,  by  tho  immediate  peril  of  the  en* 
18 
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gagement  It  waa  probable,  too,  that  manjr  would  be  sur- 
prised outaide  the  city  in  consequence  of  their  not  believing 
that  they  would  come;  or,  if1  they  wero  now  carrying  in 
their  effects,  yet  the  army  would  be  in  no  want  of  property,  if 
it  aat  down  in  superior  force  before  the  city.  Ana  to  the. 
rest  of  the  Siceliota  would  then  the  more  shrink  from  entering 
into  alliance  with  the  Syracusans,  and  join  the  Athenians ;  and 
would  not  put  off,  while  they  waited  to  see  which  party  would 
be  the  stronger.  As  for  a  naval  station,  he  said  that  after 
retiring  [from  before  Syracuse],  and  bringing  their  ships  to 
anchor,  they  should  establish  one  at  Megara ;  which  was  an 
uninhabited  place,  at  no  great  distance  from  Syracuse  either 
by  sea  or  land. 

60.  Though  Lamachus  spoke  to  this  effect,  he  nevertheless 
gave  his  support  to  the  opinion  of  Alcibiadcs.  After  this% 
Alcibiadcs  sailed  across  in  lib  own  ship  to  Mossana,  and  made 
proposals  to  them  for  forming  an  alliance ;  but  when  he  did 
not  prevail  on  them,  but  they  answered  that  they  could  not 
receive  him  within  their  city,  though  they  would  afford  him  a 
market  outside,  ho  sailed  back  again  to  Rhegium.  Then  the 
generals  immediately  joined  in  manning  sixty  ships  out  of  the 
whole  number,  and,  taking  provisions  for  them,  coasted  along 
to  Naxus,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  armament  at  Rhegium  with 
one  of  their  own  body.  On  the  Naxians'  receiving  them  within 
their  city,  they  coasted  on  to  Catana ;  and  when  the  inhabit- 
ants refused  to  admit  them  (for  thero  was  in  that  place  a  party 
that  favored  tho  cause  of  the  Syracusans),  they  proceeded  to 
the  river  Terias.  Having  spent  tho  night  there,  the  next  day 
they  sailed  in  column  toward  Syracuse,  with  the  rest  of  tho 
ships ;  for  ten  of  their  squadron  they  had  sent  on  before,  tc 
sail  into  the  great  harbor,  and  observe  whether  there  were 
any  fleet  launched;  and  to  proclaim  from  their  ships,  Mthat 
the  Athenians  were  come  to  reinstate  the  Leontines  in  their 
own  country,  on  the  ground  of  alliance  and  kindred;  and 
therefore  that  such  of  them  as  were  in  Syracuse  should  with- 
draw from  it,  and  without  any  apprehension  join  the  Atheni- 
ans, as  friends  and  benefactors.  So  when  this  proclama* 
tion  had  been  made,  and  they  had  reconnoitered  the  city,  the 
harbors,  and  the  features  of  the  country  which  they  would 
have  to  make  the  base  of  their  oj ^rations  in  the  war,  they 
sailed  back  again  to  Catana. 

1  Or,  as  Arnold  renders  it,  "  while  they  were  carrying,"  e***. 
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51.  An  assembly  having  been  held  there,  the  inhabitants  did 
not  admit  tho  armament,  but  told  the  generals  to  come  in 
and  say  what  they  wished.  While  Alcibiades  was  speaking, 
and  tho  attentiou  of  those  in  the  city  was  turned  to  tho  assem- 
bly, the  soldiers,  without  being  observed,  broke  through  a  post- 
ern which  had  been  ill  built  up  in  the  wall,  and  entering  the 
city,  stationed  themselves  in  tlio  market-place.  When  those 
of  the  Catana»nna  who  favored  the  Syracusans  saw  the  army 
within  the  walls,  being  immediately  very  much  alarmed,  they 
secretly  went  out  of  the  place,  as  they  formed  but  a  small  party, 
while  the  rest  voted  for  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and 
begged  them  to  fetch  the  rest  of  their  foroes  from  Rhegium. 
After  this  the  Athenians  sailed  to  Rhegium,  and  having  now 
put  out  with  all  their  armament  for  Catena,  on  their  arrival 
tliero  established  themselves  in  their  camp. 

52.  Now  tidings  were  brought  to  them,  both  from  Camarina, 
that  if  they  went  there  the  inhabitants  would  go  over  to  them ; 
and  also  that  the  Syracusans  were  manning  a  fleet  They  coast- 
ed along,  therefore,  with  all  their  force,  in  tho  first  instance,  to 
Syracuse ;  and  when  they  found  no  fleet  manning,  they  again 

roceeded  along  tho  shore  toward  Camarina;  and  having 
fought  to  at  tho  beach,  sent  a  herald  to  the  people.  They, 
however,  did  not  admit  them,  saying  that  their  agreement  on 
oath  was  to  reccivo  tho  Athenians  when  they  sailed  to  them 
with  only  a  singlo  ship,  unless  they  should  themselves  send  for 
more.  Iking  thus  unsuccessful,  they  sailed  back  again ;  and 
after  they  hail  landed  on  a  part  of  the  Syracusan  territory,  and 
the  cavalry  from  Syracuse  had  come  to  the  rescue,  and  killed 
some  stragglers  of  the  light-armed,  they  went  back  to  Catena. 

53.  There  they  found  the  ship  Salaminia  come  from  Athens 
for  Alcibiades— to  order  him  to  sail  back  and  defend  himself 
against  the  charges  which  the  state  brought  against  him— and 
for  some  others  of  the  soldiers,  who  with  him  had  been  in- 
formed against,  as  being  guilty  of  impiety  with  regard  to  tho 
mysteries,  and  some  of  them  with  regard  to  the  Mercuries  also. 
For  the  Athenians,  after  the  armament  had  soiled  away,  made 
no  less  investigation  into  what  had  been  done  In  the  ease  of  the 
mysteries  and  in  that  of  the  Mercuries;  and  as  they  did  not 
test  the  character  of  tho  informers,  but  in  their  suspicious1 

*  *  Or,  according  to  Poppo's  reading,  irciira,  "  taking,  or  regarding,  every 
thing  in  a  suspicions  light1' 
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mood  admitted  all  who  came  forward,  on  the  credit  of  un- 
principled men,  they  arretted  and  threw  into  prison  very  ex- 
cellent  citizens,  thinking  it  more  expedient  to  lift  the  matter 
and  find  it  out,  than  that,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  principle 
of  an  informer,  an  accused  person,  even  though  he  had  a  good 
character,  should  be  unquestioned,  and  escape.  For  the  com- 
mous,  knowing  by  report  that  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratns  and 
his  sons  had  proved  galling  at  last,  and,  moreover,  that  it  hail 
not  even  been  put  down  by  themselves  and  .Ilarmodius,  but  by 
tho  Lacedaemonians,  were  always  afraid,  and  took  every  thing 
suspiciously. 

54.  For  tho  daring  deed  of  Aristogiton  and  Ilarmodius  was 
undertaken  in  consequence  of  a  love-adventure,  by  relating 
which,  at  somo  length,  I  shall  show  that  neither  other  jteoplo 
nor  tho  Atheuians  themselves  give  any '  accurate  account  of 
their  own  tyrants,  or  of  what  has  happened  among  them. 
For  when  Pisistratus  had  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  posses- 
sion of  the  tyranny,  it  was  not  Hipparchus,  as  the  generality 
suppose,  but  Uippias,  that  was  eldest  of  his  sons,  and  obtained 
the  government.  Now  Ilarmodius  being  in  tho  flower  of 
youth  and  beauty,  Aristogiton,  a  citizen  of  middle  rank  in 
tho  city,  was  enamored  of  him,  and  enjoyed  his  favor.  Ilar- 
modius, then,  being  solicited  by  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistra- 
tus, and  not  prevailed  upon,  denounced  him  to  Aristogiton. 
He,  lover-like,  being  exceedingly  indignant,  and  fearing  tho 
power  of  Hipparchus,  lest  ho  should  take  him  by  force,  im- 
mediately formed  a  design  (such  as  he  could  in  tho  position 
he  held),  for  putting  down  the  tyranny.  In  tho  mean  time, 
Hipparchus,  having  again  solicited  Ilarmodius  with  no  better 
success,  would  not  indeed  offer  any  violence  to  him,  but  pre- 
pared to  insult  him  in  some  secret  way  or  other,  as  though  it 
were  not  on  that  account.  For  neither  in  his  general  govern- 
ment was  ho  severe  toward  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  con- 
ducted it  without  exciting  any  odium  ;  and,  for  tyrants,  theso 
men  in  tho  greatest  degree  studied  virtuo  and  intelligence ;  and 
though  they  exacted  from  tho  Athenians  only  a  twentieth  of 
their  income,  they  adorned  their  city  in  a  beautiful  manner,  and 
carried  on  their  wars,  and  provided  sacrifices  for  the  temples. 
The  state  enioyed,  too,  the  laws  which  had  been  previously 
cuueted,  in  all  other  respects,  except  that  they  always  took  can- 
that  one  of  their  own  family  should  hold  tho  offices.    Among 
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others  of  them  who  held  tho  yearly  nrchonship  at  Athena, ' 
Pisistratus,  son  of  tho  Ilippias  who  hod  been  tyrant,  who  boro 
his  grandfather's  name,  and  dedicated,  while  archon,  the  altar 
to  tho  twelve  gods  in  tho  marketplace,  and  that  of  Apollo  in 
the  Pythian  precinct  Tho  Athenian  peoplo  having  afterward 
made  an  addition  to  tho  length  of  that  in  tho  market-place,  ob- 
literated the  inscription  on  the  altar ;  but  that  in  the  Pythian 
precinct  is  even  still  visible,  though  in  faded  letters,  to  this 
purport: 

11  Pisfctratus,  tho  son  of  Ylipptas,  here, 
In  Pythian  precinct,  marked  his  archon  year.'1 

65.  Now  that  Ilippias,  as  being  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  to 
the  government,  I  both  positively  assort,  tacauso  I  know  it  by 
report  more  accurately  than  others,  and  one  may  also  learn  it 
from  this  very  fact  lie  alone  of  the  legitimate  brothers  ap- 
pears to  have  had  children ;  as  both  the  altar  shows,  and  tho 
pillar  commemorating  tho  wrong  committed  by  tho  tyrants, 
placed  in  tho  Athenian  citadel,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  namo 
of  no  child  of  Thlcssalus,  or  of  Hipnarchus,  but  five  of  Hip* 
pins,  who  were  born  to  him  of  Myrrnine,  daughter  of  Callias, 
son  of  Hypcrechides.  For  it  was  natural  that  tho  eldest 
should  liave  married  first  And  lie  is  tho  first  mentioned  on 
the  pillar1  after  his  father,  and  that,  too,  not  unnaturally,  as  ho 
was  the  eldest  next  to  him,  and  enjoyed  tho  tyranny.  Nor, 
again,  do  I  think  that  Ilippias  would  ever  have  obtained  the 
tyranny  with  such  ease  at  tho  moment,  if  Hipparchus  had 
lleen  in  power  when  ho  was  killed,  and  Hinpias  had  had  to 
establish  himself  in  it  on  tho  samo  day.  ltat  owing  to  his 
former  habit,  both  of  striking  fear  into  the  citizens,  and  of 
paying  strict  attention  to  his  mercenaries,  he  retained  his 
*sway  with  superabundant  security,  and  was  at  no  loss,  as 
though  he  haa  been  a  younger  brother,  and  so  ha  J  not  pre- 
viously been  familiar  with  Uie  constant  excrciso  of  power.1 

1  t»  t$  frpurp  orgAs.l  As  I  do  not  think  that  npurn  can  boar  tho 
meaning  which  Arnold,  though  with  great  doubt,  proposes  to  give  it,  and 
as  no  other  editor  professes  to  understand  its  force,  I  have  not  translated 
it  at  til. 

*  £wf*«C  MpiAjpri  Tj  itpxV']  Thcso  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  tern* 
pantry  excrciso  of  power  which  he  might  have  enjoyed  as  archon  for  a 
year,  in  opposition  to  the  permanent  exercise  of  it  as  tyrant,  which  ho 
would!  nci  have  enjoyed,  bad  he  been  the  younger  son  of  bis  father. 
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But  it  wm  the  lot  of  Ilipparchua,  because  he  wm  rendered 
famous  by  the  sad  Cite  which  'befell,  him,  to  receive  also 
in  succeeding  ages  the  repute  of  having   enjoyed  the  tyr- 

56.  80  then,  when  llarmodius  had  resisted  his  solicitation, 
he  insulted  him,  as  ho  intended.  For  after  summouing  a  sis- 
ter of  his,  a  young  girl,  to  come  and  bear  a  basket  in  *  cer- 
tain procession,  they  rejected  her  when  alio  came,  saying  that 
they  had  not  summoned  her  at  all,  as  sho  was  not  worthy  of 
the  honor.1  llarmodius  being  very  indignant  at  this,  Aristogi- 
ton  also  was,  for  his  sake,  much  more  exasperated  than  ever. 
And  now  all  their  other  arrangeiiieuts  had  been  made  with 
those  who  were  to  join  them  in  taking  the  business  in  hand ; .  . 
but  they  were  waiting  for  the  great  Panathenaic  festival,  on 
which  day  alone  it  was  not  considered  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance that  those  of  tho  citizens  who  had  conducted  the  pro- 
cession should  meet  together  in  arms ;  and  they  were  them- 
selves to  begin,  but  the  rest  immediately  to  join  in  aiding  them 
against  the  body-guards.  Tho  conspirators  were  not  numerous, 
for  security's  sake ;  for  they  hoped  that  if  any  number  whatever 
dared  to  moke  the  attempt,  even  those  who  were  not  before 

rivy  to  it  would  be  willing  at  the  moment,  inasmuch  as  they 
ad  arms  in  their  hands,  to  join  in  effecting  their  own  freedom. 

57.  When,  thereforo,  tho  festival  arrived,  Ilippias,  with  bis 
body-guard,  was  arranging  outside  of  the  walls,  in  what  is 
called  tho  Ceramicus,  how  the  several  parts  of  tho  procession 
were  to  proceed.     And  when  they  saw  one  of  their  accomplices  \ 
in  familiar  conversation  with  Ilippias  (for  he  was  easy  of  ac-  I 
cess  to  all),  they  wero  alarmed,  and  thought  that  some  inform-  \ 
ation  had  been  laid  against  them,  and  that  they  would  bo 
almost  immediately  arrested.     They  wished,  therefore,  to  avenge  j 
themselves  beforehand,  if  possible,  on  tho  man  who  had  ag- 
grieved them,  and  for  whoso  punishment  they  were  exposing 
themselves  to  all  that  danger ;  and  so  they  rushed  straightway 
within  the  gates,  and  meeting  with  Hippurchus  by  the  Leoco- 
1111111,  at  once  fell  on  him  in  a  reekless  manner,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tho  most  vehement  passion,  inspired  by  lovo  in  tho 

1  Either  becauso  her  family  was  of  Phoenician  extraction,  which  ex- 
cluded her  from  an  honor  confined  to  pur©  Athcniaus;  orbeeouso  her  im- 
moral cliaractor,  as  they  insinuated,  incapacitated  hor  for  an  employmcul 
iu  which  nouo  but  virgins  of  unblemished  reputation  could  toko  a  port. 
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one  case,  and  by  insult  in  the  other,  and  smote  him,  And  slow 
him.  Now  ono  of  them,  namely,  Aristogiton,  escaped  from 
the  guard*  at  the  moment,  through  the  crowd  running  up,  but 
was  seized  afterward,  and  disposed  of  in  no  gentle  manner. 
Hnrtnodiu*  wan  immediately  slain  on  the  snot. 

58.  When  tho  news  were  brought  to  Miopias  in  the  Cera- 
micus,  ho  proceeded  immediately,  not  to  tno .  scene  of  action, 
but  to  tho  armed  men  in  the  procession,  before  they  were  awaro 
of  the  matter,  in  consequence  of  their  being  at  somo  distance 
from  the  spot;  and  with  his  countenance  feigned  to  suit  the  oc- 
casion, so  as  not  to  betray  his  feelings,  he  pointed  out  a  cer- 
tain spot,  and  desired  them  to  retire  into  it  without  their  arms.  t 
Accordingly  they  withdrew,  sup|>osing  that  ho  would  deliver 
nn  address  to  tnem ;  while  he,  after  commanding  his  guards 
to  remove  the  arms,  immediately  picked  out  such  men  as  ho  ( if 

was  disposed  to  think  guilty,  and  whoever  was  found  with  a  lt ' 

dagger;  for  it  was  only  with  shield  and  *|>car  that  they  wore 
accustomed  to  mako  their  processions. 

50.  In  this  manner  both  the  original  conspiracy  was  entered  5;  [ 

into  by  Harmodiua  and  Aristogiton  for  a  love  offense,  and  '* 

their  rash  .venture  attempted  through  their  alarm  at  the  mo- 
ment After  this,  the  tyranny  was  more  severe  on  tho  Athe- 
nians than  before ;  and  llippias,  being  now  in  greater  appre- 
hension, both  put  to  death  many  of  the  citizens,  and  kept  his 
eye  also  on  foreign  states,  in  whatever  quarter  he  had  a  pros- 
|>ect  of  a  safe  retreat  being  secured  for  him,  in  case  of  any 
revolution.  At  any  rate,  ho  married  his  daughter  Archedico  to 
vfcintidcs,  son  of  tho  tyrant  of  Lampsacus— Athenian  as  ho  t   \ 

was,1  to  a  Lampsacene — because  ho  saw  that  they  had  great  in- 
fluence with  king  Darius.  There  is  a  monument  to  her  at 
Lampsacus,  with  this  inscription :  * 

"  Beneath  this  duat  Archedico  finds  posco, 
Whose  *iro  was  llippias,  peerless  once  in  Greece, 
She.  though  of  tyrants  daughter,  sister,  bride. 
And  mother,  no'er  was  lifted  up  with  pride.** 

With  regard  to  llippias,  having  retained  tho  tyranny  at  Athens 

W.  &,  to  a  native  of  a  place  so  very  for  .beneath  his  own  country  Its. 
reputation.  Compare  HI.  69.  e,  ft)  tMarcu'fr  omr^semoic— s-eymoV 
O'ytm :  where,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  omission  of  tho  article  with 
the  name  of  a  people  expresses  something  respecting  tho  character  of 
the  people,  whether  good  or  bad. 
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three  yean  longer,  end  being  deposed  in  the  fourth  year  by 
the  Laoedamonians  and  the  banished  Alcmaonida,  he  went, 
under  treaty,  to  Sigeuin,  then  to  ^Eantidea  at  Lampsacus,  and 
thence  to  the  court  of  king  Darius,  from  which  also  he  set  out 
twenty  years  after,  when  now  au  old  wan,  and  accompanied 
the  Median  forces  to  Marathon.    • 

00.  Reflecting,  then,  on  these  things,  and  recalling  to  mind 
all  that  they  know  by  report  concerning  them,  the  Athenian 
people  were  wrathful  at  that  time,  and  suspicious  of  those  who 
liad  incurred  accusation  on  tho  subject  of  the  mysteries,  aud 
thought  that  every  thing  had  been  done  on  the  strength  of  a 
conspiracy  for  establishing  an  oligarchy,  or  a  tyranny.  So 
when,  in  conseoucnco  of  their  anger  on  this  account,  many 
persons  of  consideration  were  already  iu  prison,  and  the  mat* 
tor  appeared  not  to  be  stopping,  but  they  were  daily  proceeding 
,to  greater  severity  and  more  numerous  arrests ;  under  these 
circumstances  ono  of  tho  men  iu  confinement,  who  was  thought 
to  bo  the  most  guilty  of  them,  was  |>ersuaded  by  one  of  lib 
fellow  prisoners  to  give  information,  whether  true  or  not ;  for 
suppositions  are  entertained  both  ways,  and  the  certain  fact 
res|>ecting  those  who  had  done  the  deed  no  one  was  either  able 
to  state  then,  or  has  since  been  able,  liy  his  arguments  then 
he  |»crsuaded  him  that  he  ought,  even  if  he  had  not  done  tho 
decJ,  both  to  save  himself  by  gaining  a  promise  of  impunity, 
and  to  stop  his  country  from  its  present  suspiciousness ;  for 
that  his  preservation  w.ia  inoro  sure,  if  ho  confessed  with  a 
promise,  of  impunity,  than  if  ho  denied  it,  and  were  brought 
to  trial.  Accordingly  ho  informed  both  against  himself  and 
some  others,  respecting  tho  Mercuries ;  and  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple having  gladly  ascertained,  as  they  supposed,  the  truth  of 
the  matter*,  and  having  been  before  iudiguaut  at  the  thought 
of  not  discovering  those  who  had  plotted  agaiust  their  com- 
mons, immediately  set  at  liberty  tiie  informer  and  his  com- 
panions, such  as  he  had  not  accused;  while  with  regard  to 
those  who  were  charged  with  the  ciime,  having  brought  them 
to  trial,  they  executed  all  of  them  who  were  seized,  and  hav- 
ing passed  sentence  ujion  those  who  had  fled,  proclaimed  a 
reward  in  money  for  any  one  who  slew  them.  By  this  course, 
though  it  was  doubtful  whether  those  who  suffered  had  been 
puuished  unjustly  or  not,  yet  the  rest  of  the  community  were 
manifestly  benefited. 
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CI.  With  regard  to  Alcibiades,  the  Athenians  took  a  severe 
view  of  the  case,  being  instigated  by  his  enemies,  the  same 
men  as  had  also  attacked  him  before  his  going  on  the  expedi- 
tion. And  when  they  fancied  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
truth  respecting  the  Mercuries,  they  thought  much  more  than 
ever  that  the  affair  of  the  mysteries  also,  in  which  he  was  im- 
plicated, had  been  done  by  him  with  tho  samo  design,  and  in 
connection  with  tho  plot  against  the  democracy.  For  a  small 
force  of  Lacedaemonians  happened  too,  just  at  the  timo  when 
they  were  in  commotion  on  these  subjects,  to  have  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Isthmus  in  pursuance  of  some  scheme  with  tho 
Boeotians.  They  thought,  therefore,  that  it  had  como  by  agree- 
ment^ through  his  agency,  and  not  on  account  of  the  Ikeotinns ; 
and  that  if  they  had  not,  in  consequence  of  tho  infonnation 
they  )iad  received,  been  beforehand  in  the  arrest  of  the  party, 
the  city  would  have  been  betrayed  to  them.  One  night,  in- 
deed, they  even  stent  in  arms  in  tho  Tcmplo  of  Theseus  within 
tho  walls.  Tho  friends,  too,  of  Alcibiadcs,  at  Argos,  were  at 
the  samo  time  suspected  of  a  design  to  attack  the  popular  gov- 
ernment; and  those  persons  of  the  Argives  who  nad  been 
deposited  in  tho  islands  the  Athenians  on  that  occasion  gave 
un  to  the  Argivo  commons  to  put  to  death  on  that  account 
Thus  on  all  sides  there  arose  suspicion  against  Alcibiadcs ; 
and  consequently  wishing  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  put  him 
to  death,  in  this  way  they  sent  the  ship  Salaminia  to  Sicily,' 
lioth  for  him  and  for  the  rest  who  had  been  informed  against. 
Their  orders  were,  to  charge  him  to  accompany  the  vessel  homo 
to  plead  his  defense,  but  not  to  arrest  him ;  for  they  were  at  tho 
same  time  careful  to  avoid  raising  a  commotion  among  both 
their  own  soldiers  in  Sicily  and  their  enemies,  and  especially 
wished  the  Mnntineans  and  Argives  to  remain  there,  whom 
they  considered  to  have  been  prevailed  on  by  Alcibiades  to, 
join  them  in  the  expedition.  Ho  then,  with  his  own  ship  and 
those  who  had  been  accused  with  him,  sailed  away  in  tho  com- 
pany of  the  Salaminia  from  Sicily,  as  though  to  return  to 
Athens,  But  when  they  had  reacted  Thurii,  they  followed  it 
no  further,  but  left  the  vessel  and  concealed  themselves,  being 
afraid  of  going  home  to  trial  with  such  a  prejudice  existing* 
against  them.  The  crew  of  tho  Salaminia  for  tome  timo 
made  search  for  Alcibiades  and  his  companions,  but  when 
they  were  nowhere  to  be  found,  they  departed  on  their  voy- 

18*       .      , 
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age  back.  Aleibiades,  therefore,  being  now  an  outlaw,  crosaed 
not  long  after  on  board  a  boat  from  Thurii  to  the  Peloponneae; 
and  the  Athenians,  when  they  were  not  forthcoming,  'passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  him  and  those  with  him. 

02.  After  these  things,  the  remaining  generals  of  the  Athen- 
ians in  Sicily,  having  made  two  divisions  of  the  army,  and 
each  taken  by  lot  one  of  them,  sailed  with  the  whole  force  for 
Selinus  and  Segestu ;  wishing  to  know  whether  the  8egestana 
would  give  the  promised  money,  and  at  the  sumo  time  to  in- 
spect  the  condition  of  the  Seliuuntincs,  and  to  learn  the  stuto 
of  their  differences  with  the  Scgestans.  And  so,  coasting  along 
Sicily,  with  the  shore  on  their  left  hand,  on  tho  side  toward 
the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  they  landed  at  Iliincra,  which  is  tho  only 
Grecian  city  in  that  part  of  tho  island.  When  they  would  not 
receive  them,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage ;  and  as  they 
coasted  along,  took  Myccura,  which,  though  a  Sieanian  town, 
was  engaged  in  war  with  tho  Segestans,  and  was  a  petiy 
sea-port  Having  taken  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  slaves, 
they  gave  it  up  to  the  Segestans  (for  some  of  their  cavalry  had 
joined  them),  and  they  themselves  returned  by  land  through 
tho  country  of  tho  Sicels,  till  they  camo  to  Catana ;  while  their 
ships  sailed  along  tho  coast  with  the  prisoners  on  board.  Xi- 
cia*,  however,  coasted  along  straightway  from  llyccara  to  Sc- 
gesta ;  and  after  transacting  his  other  busiuess,  and  receiving 
thirty  talents,  rejoined  tho  forces.  They  then  sold  their  slaves, 
from  which  they  realized  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and 
sailed  round  to  the  allies  of  tho  Sicels,  giving  orders  to  send 
them  troops.  With  half  of  their  own  force,  too,  they  went 
ngainst  Ilybla,  in  tho  territory  of  Gela,  which  was  hostile  to 
them,  but  did  not  take  it     And  thus  the  summer  ended. 

03.  Tho  following  winter,  the  Athenians  at  once  began  to 
'  prepare  for  their  advance  uj>on  Syracuse,  ami  tho  Syracusans 

also,  on  their  side,  for  marching  against  them.  For  when  they 
did  not,  in  accordance  with  their  first  alarm  and  expectation, 
attack  them  immediately ;  as  every  day  went  on,  they  regained 
their  courage  more.  And  when  they  were  seeu  to  be  sailing 
on  the  other  side  of  Sicily,  far  away  from  thein,  and  had  gone 
to  Ilybla,  and  made  an  attempt  on  it  without  taking  it  by 
storm,  they  despised  them  still  more,  and  called  on  their  geu- 

1  h*W  4'*9>]  Literally,  "by  a  deserted,  or  abandoned  trial"  Sco 
Herman.  Pot.  Ant  144. 
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orals— acting  as  a  multitude  is  wont  to  do  when  fall  of  con- 
'  fidenco— to  lend  them  against  Catano,  since  the  enemy  would 
not  come  to  them.  Moreover,  Syracusan  parties  of  horse,  sent 
oat  to  reconnoiter,  were  continually  riding  up  to  the  Athenian 
armament,  and  asking  them,  among  other  insulting  expressions, 
whether  they  had  come  themselves  to  settle  with  them  in  a 
strange  country,  rather  than  to  reinstate  the  Lcontiui. 

04.  The  Athenian  generals  were  acquainted  with  these 
suing*,  and  wished  to  draw  them  as  far  as  possible  from  their 
rity  with  their  whole  force,  and  themselves,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  coast  along  with  their  ships  by  night,  and  quietly  occupy  a 
place  for  encampment  in  a  favorable  position,  knowing  that 
so  Hhoy  would  be  better  able  to  do  it  than  if  they  should  land 
from  their  ships  in  face  of  an  enemy  prepared  to  receive  them, 
or  should  be  known  to  be  going  by  land  (for  the  Syracusan 
horse,  which  was  numerous,  while  they  themselves  had  none, 
would  do  great  mischief  to  their  light-anncd  and  mob  of  camp- 
follower*)  ;  and  that  thus  they  would  tako  a  position  where  they 
would  not  bo  annoyed  by  the  cavalry  in  a  degree  worth  speak- 
ing of;  (for  some  Syracusan  oxilcs  who  accompanied  them 
told  them  of  the  spot  near  the  Olympieum,  which  they  actually 
occupied.)  Tho  generals,  therefore,  adopted  the  following  stra- 
tagem in  furtherance  of  their  wishes.  Ihey  send  a  person  who 
was  a  faithful  friend  to  them,  and  no  less  in  tho  interest  of  tho. 
Kyracusans,  according  to  their  opinion.  This  man  was  a  Ca- 
tanian,  and  said  that  ho  was  come  from  certain  individuals  in 
Catania,  with  whoso  names  they  were  acquainted,  and  whom 

I  they  knew  to  Iks  still  led  in  the  town  among  those  who  were 

well  affected  to  them.    He  stated,  then,  that  tho  Athenians 

j  passed  the  night  at  some  distance  from  their  arms,  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  that  if  tho  Syracusans  would  come  with 
all  their  force  early  in  tho  morning  of  an  appointed  day  to 
attack  their  armament,  tho  Cataoians  would  close  the  gates  on 

'  ■  Ofrc  elr  4potu?  Awifltvrec  *<ii  el.]  Poppo,  GoRcr,  and  Btoomflcld,  alt 

l  bracket  the  sot  la  this  passage,  as  utterly  marring  the  senso  of  it ;  while 

!  Arnold  only  objects  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast,  without  at- 

i  tempting  to  explain  it  himself    In  support  of  the  translation  which  ( 

J  have  ventured  to  give,  compare  1.  143.  4,  not  otocrt  U  wO  6unim  form 

t  TlrAAiroiffftfov  frfpoc  u  tfUfff^vm  kaJ  r^v  'Arrim)v  unnttav,  and  VII.  28. 4, 

I  Af  jit*  yda  dawuvai  *i>x  «V«<m«C  not  *fH*%  dXXd  roXl$  utipotof  KaBieraonv, 

?  *.  r.  >.    In  the  latter  passage  the  idoa  of  excess  to  distinctly  asserted, 

i  after  being  previously  Implied,  as  hi  the  other  passages,  by  the  words 

\  ri.r  upofof  set. 
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tho  men  who  were  with  them,  and  would  fire  their  ship*,  while 
the  Byracusans  would  easily  take  the  armament1  by  an  attack 
on  their  stockade.  There  were  many,  too,  of  the  Catanians,  he 
said,  who  would  co-operate  with  them  in  this,  and  were  already 
prepared  to  do  so,  namely,  the  party  from  which  he  had  him- 
self come. 

65.^  The  generals  of  the  Byracusans,  besides  feeling  confi- 
dent in  other  respects,  and  intending,  eyen  without  this,  to 
make  their  preparations  for  marching  to  Catana,  gave  far  too 
inconsiderate  credence  to  the  man,  and  immediately  fixing  a 
day  on  which  they  would  be  there,  dismissed  him ;  while  they 
themselves  (for  by  this  time  the  Selinuntines  and  some  other 
of  their  allies  had  also  come)  gave  orders  for  all  the  Byra- 
cusans  to  march  forth  in  a  body.  When  their  preparations 
were  made,  and  the  time  at  which  they  had  agreed  to  come 
was  near  at  hand,  they  set  out  for  Catana,  and  bivouaced  on 
the  river  Symarthus,  in  the  Leontino  territory.  Tho  Athenians, 
on  learning  their  approach,  took  tho  whole  of  their  own  force, 
with  such  of  the  Bicels,  or  any  other  people,  as  had  joined 
them,  and  putting  them  on  board  their  ships  and  boats,  sailed 
by  night  to  Syracuse.  And  thus,  whoti  the  morning  come,  tho 
Athenians  were  landing  on  the  ground  opposite  the  Olympieutn, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  camp,  and  at  the  same  t\me 
tho  Syrocusan  cavalry,  having  ridden  up  first  to  Catana,  and 
found  that  the  whole  "armament  had  put  to  sea,  returned  and 
carried  the  news  to  the  infantry,  when  they  all  turned  back  to? 
gcthcr,  and  went  to  tho  aid  of  the  city. 

00.  In  the  menu  time,  as  tho  march  they  had  to  mako  was  a 
long  one,  the  Athenians  quietly  pitched  their  camp  in  a  fa- 
vorable |>ositio!i,  where  they  would  bo  able  to  commence  an 
engagement  just  when  they  pleased,  and  tho  Syracusan  horse 
would  cause  them  the  least  annoyance,  both  during  tho  action 
and  before  it.  For  on  ono  side  they  were  flanked  by  walla, 
houses,  trees,  and  a  marsh;  on  the  other,  by  cliffs.  They 
also  felled  tho  trees  near  to  them,  and  carrying  them  down  to 
tho  sea,  fixed  a  pnlisado  by  their  ships;  while  with  rude  stones 

1  rd  oTfu'iTtvun]  I  rco  no  reason  at  all  for  altering  this,  as  Arnold  pro* 
poses,  into  iy  erpirt  iy«ir< ;  as  it  ovideutly  refers  to  all  the  other  forces 
of  the  Athenians  left  behind  in  their  camp,  in  opposition  to  the  heavy  in- 
fantry represented  as  being  in  tho  town.  Compare  63. 3,  where  the  term 
ia  undoubtedly  used  with  roferonco  to  tho  encampment  of  tho  Athenian* 
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and  wood  they  hastily  erected  a  fori  at  Dnscon,  where  their 
position  was  most  open  to  the  enemy's  attack,  and  broke  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Anapus.  While  they  were  making  these 
preparations,  no  one  came  out  from  the  city  to  stop  them ;  but 
the  Syracusan  cavalry  was  what  first  came  against  them,  and 
afterward  all  the  infantry  was  mustered.  And  at  first  they  ad- 
Tanced  near  tho  camp  of  the  Athenians;  then,  when  they  did 
not  go  out  against  them,  they  withdrew,  and  crossed  the  road 
to  Helorus,  And  there  encamped  for  the  night 

07.  Tho  next  day  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  prepared 
for  battle,  and  mado  their  dispositions  as  follows :  Tlie  right 
wing  was  held  by  tho  Argivcs  and  Mantineans,  the  center  by 
I  he  Athenians,  and  the  remainder  of  the  lino  by  the  rest  of 
tho  allies.  Half  of  their  force  was  posted  in  advance,  drawn 
up  eight  deep ;  tho  other  half,  close  upon  their  tents,  in  a  hol- 
low square,  which  was  also  formed  eight  deep,  with  orders  to 
look  out  where  any  part  of  the  army  might  bo  most  distressed,* 
and  go  to  its  support.  Within  this  body  of  reserve,  too,  they 
placed  the  camp-followers.  Tho  Syracusans,  on  tho  other 
hand,  drew  up  their  heavy  infantry  sixteen  deep,  consisting  of 
tho  Syracusans  in  full  force,  and  as  many  allies  as  had  joined  > 
them :  (they  were  reinforced  most  extensively  by  the  Selinun- 
tines ;  next  to  them,  by  tho  Geloan  cavalry,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  in  all ;  and  by  about  twenty  horse,  and  fifty 
archers,  from  Camarina.)  Their  cavalry  they  posted  on  their 
right  flank,  amounting  to  not  less  than  twelve  hundred,  and 
by  their  side  tho  dartmen  also.  The  Athenians  being  about 
to  commence  tho  attack,  Nicias  advanced  along  tho  line,  and 
addressed  tho  following  exhortation  to  them,  botn  in  their  sev- 
eral nations,  and  collectively : 

08*  u  What  need  is  thero,  soldiers,  that  wo  should  have  re- 
course to  long  exhortation,  who  are  come  hero  for  the  same 
straggle  t1  For  our  force  itself  seems  to  me  more  capable  of 
supplying  confidence  than  well-spoken  words  with  a  weak 
army.  For  where  we  have  in  the  field  Arrives,  Mantineans, 
Athenians,  and  the  prime  of  tho  islanders,  on  what  grounds  ought 

*  M  We  are  all  engaged  in  one  common  cause,  and  the  sight  of  each 
other  should  mutually  encourage  us."— Arnold.  As  oi  wuptcfitv  stems 
to  refer  to  the  whole  force,  and  not  to  the  general  only  who  was  address- 
ing them,  xp9*ta  must  be  taken  to  a  sense  sufficiently  wide  to  include 
both  the  speaker  and  his  hearers: 
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we  not,  with  allies  to  brave  and  numerous,  to  entertain  every 
one  a  strong  hope  of  victory  t  especially  as  we  are  opposed  to 
men  who  are  defending  themselves  in  a  promiscuous  crowd,  and 
not  chosen  troops,  as  we  are ;  and,  moreover,  against  Sieeliots, 
who  despise  us  indeed,  but  will  not  receive  our  attack,  because 
they  have  less  skill  in  arms  than  boldness.  Let  this  thought,  too, 
be  entertained  by  each  of  you ;  that  we  are  far  from  our  own 
land,  and  with  no  friendly  country  near  us,  but  such  as  four* 
selves  win  by  fighting.  And  so  I  offer  to  you  an  admonition, 
the  very  reverse  of  the  exhortation  which  our  enemies  are,  I 
well  know,  addressing  to  each  other.  For  they  are  urging, 
that  the  battle  will  be  for  their  country ;  but  /,  that  it  will  be 
fought  in  what  is  not  our  country,  but  where  you  must  con* 
quer,  or  not  easily  get  away ;  fur  their  cavalry  will  press  upon 
us  in  great  numbers.  Remembering,  then,  your  own  high  char- 
acter, make  a  spirited  attack  on  your  opponent*,  and  regard 
your  present  necessity  and  difficulties  as  more  formidable  than 
the  enemy." 

00.  Nicios  delivered  this  address,  and  immediately  led  on 
his  troops.  As  for  the  Syracusans,  they  were  not  expecting 
to  engage  at  present,  and  some  of  them,  as  their  city  was  close 
at  hand,  had  actually  gone  away  to  it ;  and  these,  although 
they  went  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades  in  haste,  and  at  a  lull 
run,  were  too  late  [to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  ranks], 
but  posted  themselves  as  each  one  came  up  to  the  main  body. 
For  in  truth  they  were  not  deficient  in  zeal,  or  iu  daring, 
neither  in  this  battle,  nor  in  the  others  ;  but  though  not  infe- 
rior in  courage,  so  far  as  their  military  science  served,  yet  in 
consequence  of  that  failing  them,  they  reluctantly  abandoned 
their  resolution  also.  Although,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  they 
did  not  imagine  that  the  Athenians  would  be  the  first  to 
make  an  attack,  and  although  they  were  compelled  to  defend 
themselves  on  a  short  warning,  they  took  up  their  arms,  and 
immediately  advanced  to  meet  them.  And  in  the  first  place 
the  stone-throwers,  and  slingers,  and  archers  on  each  side  be- 
gan skirmishing,  and  successively  routed  each  other,  as  light 
troops  might  be  expected  to  do.  Then  there  were  priests 
bringing  forward  the  usual  victims  for  sacrifice,  and  trumpet* 
ers  stirring  on  tho  heavy-armed  to  the  charge.  And  so  they 
advanced;  the  Syracusans,  to  fight  for  their  country,  and 
their  own  personal  safety  at  present,  and  freedom  in  future ; 
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tho  Athenians,  on  tbo  side  of  their  opponent*,  to  right  for 
another  people's  land,  that  they  might  win  it  as  their  own ; 
and  to  avoid  weakening  their  own  by  defeat— tho  Argives  and 
tho  independent  allies,  to  join  tlicm  iu  securing  tho  object* 
they  had  conto  for,  and  by  means  of  victory  to  look  again  on 
tbo  country  that  was  already  theirs— whilo  tho  subject  allies 
showed  a  ready  zeal,  most  of  all,  for  their  immediate,  safety, 
which  was  hopeless  unless  they  conquered ;  then,  as  a  secondary 
consideration,  for  tho  chnnco  of  serving  on  easier  terms,  in  con- 
scquonce  of  having  assisted  to  reduce  a  fresh  country  under  tho 
Athenian  dominion. 

70.  When  they  had  come  to  close  combat,  they  withstood  each 
other's  attacks  for  a  long  time.  And  there  happened  to  come  on- 
at  once  both  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  heavy  rain :  so  that 
to  those  who  were  fighting  for  tho  first  time,  and  had  had  very 
little  acquaintance  with  war,  even  this  helped  to  increaso  their 
fear;  whilo  to  tho  moro  experienced  party  these  occurrences 
appeared  to  bo  produced  simply  by  tho  season  of  the  year,  but 
the  fact  of  their  opponents  not  being  defeated  caused  far 
greater  alarm.  Hut  when  tho  Argives  had  first  driven  in  tho 
left  wing  of  tho  Byracusnns,  and  after  them  tho  Athenians  had 
tvpulscd  thoso  opposed  to  them,  the  rest  of  the  Ryracuson  army 
was  now  also  broken  and  put  to  flight  Tho  Athenians  did  not 
pursuo  them  to  any  great  distance  (for  the  Syracusan  horse, 
which  was  numerous  and  unbroken,  kept  them  in  check,  and 
by  charging  their  heavy  infantry,  wherever  they  srtw  any 
pursuing  in  advanco  of  tho  rest,  drove  them  back  again). 
However  they  followed  them  in  n  body  as  for  as  was  safe,  and 
then  returned  again,  and  erected  a  trophy.  Tho  Syracusans, 
on  tho  other  hand,  having  collected  themselves  again  on  tho 
llelorino  road,  and  put  themselves  in  as  good  order  as  present 
circumstances  would  permit,  sent,  notwithstanding  their  defeat, 
a  garrison  to  tho  Olympieum,  fearing  that  the  Athenians  might 
take  some  of  tho  treasures  that  were  there ;  while  tho  rest  of 
them  returned  into  the  city. 

71.  The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  go  to  tho  temple,  but 
after  carrying  their  own  dead  together,  and  laying  them  on  a 
funeral  pile,  passed  tho  night  on  tho  ground.  Tho  next  day 
they  restored  to  tho '  Syracusans  their  dead,  under  a  truce 
(thero  had  fallen,  of  them  and  their  allies,  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty),  and  collected  the  bones  of  their  own  (about  fifty 
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of  themselves  And  their  allies  having  bean  kilted),  and  with 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy  tailed  buck  to  Cutana.  For  it  wu 
winter,  and  they  thought  it  impossible  at  present  to  cany  on 
war  before  Syracuse,  till  they  had  sent  for  cavalry  from 
Athena,  and  also  raised  some  from  their  allies  in  the  country, 
to  avoid  being  utterly  defeated  by  the  enemy's  horse.  They 
wished  too,  at  the  same  time,  to  collect  money  in  the  island, 
and  to  gut  a  supply  from  Athens ;  as  also  to  win  over  some  of 
the  cities  to  their  cause,  which  they  hojicd  would  mora  readily 
listen  to  them  after  the  battle ;  and  to  provide  themselves  with 
corn  and  every  thing  else  they  might  require,  with  a  view  to 
attacking  Syracuse  in  the  spring, 

72,  They,  then,  with  these  intentions  sailed  off  to  Naxoj 
and  Cntana,  for  the  winter.  The  tfyracusans,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  burying  their  dead,  held  an  assembly.  And  now  i-amu 
forward  to  them  llermocr^tcs  &on  of  Hennon,  a  man  at  onc-u 
second  to  none  in  general  iuteihgeuce,  and  who  had  proved  him- 
self able  in  war  through  his  experience,  and  a  person  of  signal 
bravery.  He  encouraged  them  and  told  them  "  not  to  submit 
in  consequence  of  what  had  happened;  for  it  was  not  their 
spirit  that  wan  vanquished,  but  their  want  of  discipline  that 
had  been  so  injurious.  They  had  not,  however,  been  so  much 
inferior  to  their  enemies  as  might  have  been  expected ;  espe- 
cially since  they  had  been  matched  against  the  first  of  the 
Greeks — mere  amateurs,1  so  to  speak,  against  regular  work-, 
men.  They  had  also  been  much  hurt  by  the  great  number 
of  their  generals  aud  the  multiplicity  of  orders  (for  their 
generals  were  fifteen  in  number),  and  also  by  the  tumultuous 
insubordination  of  the  troops  iu  general.  But  should  only  a 
few  men  of  experience  bo  elected  generals,  and  prepare  their 
heavy-armed  force  for  serving  during  that  winter,  by  furnish- 
ing with  arms  those  who  did  uot  possess  any,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  as  numerous  as  possible,  and  by  compelling 
them  to  attend  to  their  training  also ;  they  would,  he  said,  in 
all  probability  have  the  advantage  over  their  enemies;  since 
courage  they  already  possessed,  and  discipline  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  measures  would  thus  have  been  acquired.     For 

1  Or,  as  BloomGcld  rendors  it,  "  raw-hands.0  Seo  his  note.  Foppo 
reads  xttPOT^XvaCt  and  renders  tbo  passage,  "  Quod  euia  iis  qui  primi 
GrsBCorum  peritia  (rei  miliums)  csscnt,  idiofce,  propomodum  dix*rim 
operarii,  pugnasseat." 
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lioth  these  things  would  improve ;  their  discipline  being  prae- 
tired  in  the  midst  of  dangers;  and  their  courage  growing 
more  confident  than  ever  from  being  accompanied  by  the  as- 
surance of  science.  Tliey  ought,  then,  to  elect  their  generals 
Imth  few  in  number  and  invested  with  absolute  authority ;  tak- 
ing to  them  the  oath,  *  that  assuredly  they  would  allow  them 
to  command  as  thev  might  think  best,1  For  so  what  ought  to 
be  kept  secret  would  bo  more  effectually  concealed ;  and  every 
thing  clso  would  bo  prepared  in  duo  order  and  without  listening 
to  any  excuses." 

73.  The  Syracusans,  after  hearing  this  speech,  voted  every 
thing  as  he  advised ;  and  elected  Hermocrates  himself  as  gen- 
eral, with  Heraclides  son  of  Lysimachus,  and  Sicanus  son  of  | 
Kxeeestes,  theso  three.  They  also  dispatched  envoys  to 
(  orinth  and  Laccdrcmon ;  that  an  allied  force  might  join  them, 
and  that  they  might  persuade  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  their 
U'ncfit,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Athenians  more  decidedly,  ' 
by  open  measures ;  that  cither  they  might  bo  compelled  to  re- 
turn from  Sicily,  or  might  less  easily  send  fresh  succors  to  their 
army  now  there. 

74.  As  for  the  Athenian  forces  at  Catann,  thev  sailed  im- 
mediately to  Mcssana,  in  expectation  of  its  being  betrayed  to 
them.  Hut  tho  intrigues  that  were  being  carried  on  did  not 
eomc  to  any  thing.  For  Alcibiadcs,  when  ho  was  now  sum- 
moned home,  and  had  left  his  command,  knowing  that  ho 
would  be  outlawed,  gavo  information  of  tho  intended  move- 
ment, to  which  ho  was  privy,  to  tho  frionds  of  tho  Syracusans 
in  Mcssana;  and  they  liad  both  previously  put  to  death  tho 
men  implicated  iu  it,  and  at  that  timo  such  as  wero  on  the  samo 
side,  breaking  out  into  sedition,  and  taking  up  arms,  prevailed  £ 
so  far  as  to  prevent  their  admitting  tho  Athenians.  When  £ 
they,  therefore,  after  staying  ten  days,  wero  suffering  from  tho  ft 
severe  weather,  had  no  provisions,  and  found  none  of  their  plana  j!" 
succeed,  they  retired  to  Naxos,  and  having  made  a  pahsado  j 
round  their  encampment,  took  up  their  winter  quarters  there.  \ 
Thejr  also  sent  a  trireme  to  Athena  for  both  money  and  cavalry,  .  1- 
to  join  them  in  the  spring.  h 

75.  The   Syracusans,  on    their   part,  both   built   in  .the  j; 

course  of  the  winter  a  wall  to  their  city,  along  the  whole  i, 

quarter  looking  toward  Epipola,  including  the  Temenitea,  to  |' 

prevent  their  being  circumvallated  so  easily  aa  they  would  4- 
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with  a  leas  circuit,  in  case  of  their  being  defeated ;  and  alio 
fortified  Megara  at  an  out-post,  and  another  in  the  CMym- 
pieum.  They  fixed  palisades,  too,  along  the  odge  of  the  sea, 
at  all  points  whore  there  Mere  facilities  for  lauding.  Ami 
as  they  knew  that  the  Athenians  were  wintering  at  Naxoa, 
thev  marched  iu  full  force  to  Catana,  and  both  ravaged  part 
of  their  land,  aud  after  burning  the  tents  and  encampment  of 
the  Athenians,  returned  home.  Hearing,  moreover,  that  tho 
Athenians  were  sending  an  embassy  to  Camarina,  on  the 
strength  of  that  alliance  concluded  under  Laches,  to  try  if  by  j 
uny  means  they  might  win  them  over  to  their  side,  the  Syra-  i 
cusans  also  sent  a  counter-embassy.  For  they  had  suspicion*  [ 
of  the  Camarinieans,  both  that  they  had  not  sent  heartily  what  J 
they  sent  to  join  iu  the  first  buttle ;  and  that  for  the  future  \ 
they  would  not  wish  to  assist  them  any  more,  since  they  saw  | 
that  the  Atlienians  hod  been  successful  in  the  engagement,  j 
but  would  be  persuaded  to  join  tho  invaders  on  the  strength  1 
of  their  former  friendship.  On  tho  arrival  therefore  nt  Cama*  | 
riua  of  liennocrutes  and  some  others  from  Syracuse,  and  of  i 
.  Euphemu*  aud  others  from  the  Athenians,  an  assembly  of  tho  I 
Camarinaeans  having  been  convened,  Hermocrates,  wishing  to  I 
prejudice  them  beforehand  against  tho  Athenians,  addressed  | 
them  us  follows :  ] 

70.  **  It  was  not,  Camariuseans,  from  any  fear  of  your  being 
terrified  at  tho  prcseut  forces  of  the  Athenians  that  we  came 
on  this  embassy,  but  rather  from  appreheusion  that  tho  words 
which  would  bo  s|>oketi  by  them  before  you  heard  any  thing 
from  us  might  prevail  upon  you.  For  they  are  come  to  Sicily 
on  tho  pretext,  indeod,  which  you  hear,  but  with  tho  purpose 
which  wo  all  suspect ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  wishing, 
not  to  restore  the  Leontines  to  their  home,  but  to.eject  us  from 
ours.  For  surely  it  is  not  consistent  that  they  should  de- 
populate the  cities  in  Greece,  but  re-settle  those  in  Sicily; 
and  that  they  should  euro  for  tho  Leontines,  who  are  Chalei-  ! 
diana,  because  of  their  connection  with  them,  but  keep  in 
slavery  the  Chalcidiaus  in  Eubcea,  from  whom  theso  are  a 
colony.  Hut  the  method  is  tho  same,  by  which  they  both 
gained  ]H>ssession  of  those  places,  and  are  attempting  to  do  so 
with  these.  For  after  they  had  been  apj minted  leaders,  by 
the  free  choice  both  of  tho  Ionians  and  of  all  who  were  of 
Athenian  origin,  for  tho  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  on  tho 
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Medo ;  by  charging  somo  of  them  with  failure  in  military  serv- 
ice, others  with  mutual  hostilities,  and  others  on  any  specious 
plea  which  they  severally  had  to  urge,  they  reduced  them  to 
subjection.  And  so  they  did  not  withstand  tho  Medo  for  the 
sake  of  liberty — neither  these  men  for  that  of  tho  Greeks,  nor 
the  Greeks  for  their  own — but  the  former  did  it  to  cnslavo 
the  Greeks  to  themselves,  instead  of  to  tho  Medo ;  tho  latter,  to 
get  a  new  master,  one  not  more  unwise,  but  moro  wise  for  evil. 

77.  "Hut,  open  as  tho  Athenian  stato  is  to  accusation,  wo 
nro  not  como  at  tho  prcsout  timo  to  provo  beforo  thoso  who 
know  this  already,  in  now  many  respects  it  is  committing  in- 
justice ;  but  much  rather  to  censure  ourselves,  because,  with 
the  warnings  given  us  by  tho  Greeks  in  thoso  quarters,  how 
tlicv  wcro  enslaved  through  not  assisting  ono  another,  and 
witli  tho  same  sophisms  being  now  practiced  on  ourselves— 
their  re-instatcment  of  their  Lcontino  kinsmen,  and  suc- 
cors to  their  Segestan  allies — wo  will  not  unite  together,  and 
thow  them  that  tho  people  hero  are  no  Ionians,  or  Hollespontines 
mid  islanders,  who  arc  always  pawing  to  a  new  master,  either 
the  Medo  or  somo  ono  else,  and  still  kept  in  slavery,  but  freo 
]H>rians  from  tho  independent  Poleponneso  now  living  in 
Sicily.  Or  do  wo  wait  till  wo  havo  separately  been  subdued, 
city  by  city  !  knowing,  as  wo  do,  that  in  this  way  only  aro  we 
vincible;  and  seeing  thorn  havo  recourse  to  this  method, 
so  as  to  sot  somo  of  us  at  variance  with  words ;  to  sot  others  at 
war  through  hopo  of  finding  allies ;  and  to  injure  others  by 
saying  something  flattering  to  them,  as  they  severally  can. 
And  do  wo  then  think,  that  if  our  distant  fellow-countryman  is 
destroyed  beforo  us,  tho  danger  will  not  como  to  each  of  our- 
selves also,  but  that  ho  who  suffers  beforo  us  keeps  his  misfor- 
tune to  himself? 

78.  uIf,  again,  tho  thought  has  presented  itself  to  any  one, 
that  although  the  8yracusans  aro  hostile  to  the  Athenians,  ho 
himself  is  not ;  and  if  ho  consider  it  a  hardship  to  incur  dan- 
gers for  our  country,  let  him  reflect  that  it  is  not  for  ours 
especially,  but  in  like  mnnnor  for  his  own  also  that  he  will 
fight  in  ours;  and  that  ho  will  do  it  with  proportionately 
greater  safety,  inasmuch  as  ho  will  not  enter  on  the  strugglo 
after  we  have  been  first  ruined,  but  with  us  for  allies,  and  not 
left  by  himself.  And  let  him  consider  that  the  wish  of  the 
Athenians  is,  not  to  chsstiso  our  enmity,  but,  making  us  their 
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excuse,  to  secure  no  less  hit  own  friendship.1  If,  moreover, 
any  one  envies  us,  or  is  afraid  of  us  (for  to  both  these  feel- 
tugs  are  more  powerful  states  exposed),  and  for  this  reason 
wishes  Syracuse  to  be  brought  down,  that  we  may  be  taught 
moderation,  but  yet  for  his  own  safety's  sake  would  have  it 
escape  destruction,  he  iudulges  a  wish  beyond  the  limit  of  hu- 
man power.  For  it'  is  not  possible  for  the  same  man  to  be 
alike  the  arbiter. of  his  own  desire  and  of  fortune.  And 
should  he  fail  in  his  views,  then,  while  lamenting9  his  own 
misfortunes,  he  might,  perhaps,  some  time  or  other,  wish  again 
to  envy  our  advantages.  Hut  that  wiil  be  impossible  if  lie 
.abandon  us,  and  will  not  take  his  part  in  the  same  ncrils; 
which  aro  incurred,  not  for  names,  but  for  realities ;  for  though 
nominally  he  would  preserve  our  power,  he  would  really  secure 
his  owu  safety.  And  it  was  reasonable  that  you  especially, 
Camarinaeans,  who  live  on  our  borders,  and  are  the  next  to  incur 
the  danger,  should  have  provided  for  this,  and  not  have  Joined 
us  remissly,  as  you  are  now  doing ;  but  rather  that  you  should 
yourselves  have  come  to  us ;  and  what  you  would  have  entreat- . 
ed,  while  calling  us  to  your  aid,  if  the  Athenians  had  first  come 
against  Camariua,  that  ought  you  now,  on  the  same  principle, 
to  have  como  and  urged  on  us  an  exhortation,  that  we  should 
on  no  point  submit  But  neither  have  ye,  hitherto,  nor  the 
rest,  bestirred  yourselves  for  these  objects. 

70.  u  But  through  cowardice,  perhaps,  you  will  study  what 
is  just,  both  toward  us  and  toward  the  invaders,  and  allege 
that  there  is  an  alliance  between  you  and  the  Athenians.  Yis, 
but  you  did  uot  conclude  that  to  the  injury  of  your  friends, 
but  iu  case  any  of  your  enemies  might  attack  you ;  and  to 
assist  the  Athenians,  surely,  when  they  were  wronged  by  j 
others,  and  not  when  they  were  themselves  wronging  their  * 
neighbors,  as  they  aro  now.  For  not  even  do  the  Khegian\  * 
although  of  Chalcidian  extraction,  consent  to  join  in  the  re*, 
instatcment  of  the  Chalcidian  Leontines.  And  it  is  a  strange 
thing  if  they,  suspecting  the  real  meaning  of  this  fine  pretense, 
are  wise  without  any  reason  to  offer  for  their  conduct,  whilo 
you,  with  a  reasonable9  plea  to  urge,  choose  to  assist  your  na- 

1  i.  *.,  so  to  roduco  tho  power  of  every  state  in  tho  island,  that  nono 
shall  liavo  any  alternative  but  to  remain  tho  faithfbl  allies  of  Athens."— 
Arnold. 

*  l/.oQvpdt if,]  or,  as  Pontus  and  Poppo  take  it,  '<  lamented." 

*  evX6)y  ir/wfuaci.]  Efooyoc  is  so  constantly  used  to  signify  what 
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tiiral  enemies,  and,  in  concert  with  your  bitterest  foes,  to  ruin 
men  who  are  still  more  your  natural  connections.  Nay  thai  is 
not  just ;  but  rather,  to  assist  us,  and  not  to  bo  afraid  of  their 
armament.  For  it  it  not  formidable  if  we  all  take  our  stand 
together ;  but  only  if,  on  tho  contrary,  wo  are  separated  from 
each  other,  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  effect :  since  even 
when  they  camo  against  us  alone,  and  were  victorious  in  bat- 
tle, they  did  not  achievo  what  they  wished,  but  quickly  went 
away  again. 

80.  M  Surely  then,  if  wo  were  united,  it  were  not  reasonable 
for  us  to  be  disheartened  :  but  wo  ought  to  enter  more  heartily 
Lito  alliance,  especially  as  succors  will  join  us  from  tho  Pclo- 
ponneso  also,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  altogether  superior  to 
'  these  men  in  military  matters.  And  no  ono  should  think 
that  forethought  of  yours  to  bo  fair  to  tt«,  while  it  is  mft  for  $ 

yon ;  I  mean  your  assisting  neither  party,  as  being  allies  of 
Mh,  For  it  is  not  fair  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  profession.  For  if 
it  bo  through  your  not  siding  with  us  that  both  tho  sufferer  is 
defeated  and  tho  conqueror  gains  tho  victory,  what  else  do  yo 
but  rcfuso,  by  the  sclf-samo  standing  aloof,  to  aid  tho  one  party 
for  their  preservation,  and  to  prevent  tho  other  from  behaving 
basely  I  And  yet  it  were  honorablo  for  you,  by  joining  thoso 
who  are  injured,  and  at  tho  same  time  your  own  kinsmen,  to 
guard  tho  common  interest  of  Sicily,  and  not  to  permit  tho 
Athenians,  your  friends  forsooth,  to  do  wrong.  In  short,  wo 
Syracusans  say,  that  it  is  of  no  uso  to  afford  certain  informa- 
tion, either  to  you  or  to  the  rest,  about  what  you  know  your- 
selves, as  well  ai  wo;  but  we  entreat  you,  and  at  tho  sarao 
time  protest,  if  wo  do  not  prevail  on  you,  that  wo  aro  plotted 
against  by  Ionian*,  who  aro  always  our  enomies,  while  we  aro 
Mrayed  by  you,  Dorians  by  Dorians.  And  if  the  Athenians 
reduce  us  to  subjection,  though  it  is  by  your  decisions  that 
they  will  gain  the  victory,  it  Is  in  thoir  own  name  that  they 
will  enjoy  the  honor;  and  they  will  receive  no  other  prise 
for  the  victory  than  thoso  men  who  put  the  victory  into  their 
hands.    If,  on  tie  other  hand,  we  are  the  conquerors,  you  will 

rraUr  it  reasonable,  In  opposition  to  cftirpttrfr,  what  only  appears  to  bo 
so,  that  I  can  not  agree  with  Arnold  and  Poppo,  who  give  a  different 
tense  to  it  in  this  passage;  the  former  rendering  it  M  with  a  seeming 
reasonable  pretext  ;*  the  latter,  "utentes  probabul  (sen  species*)  ex- 
cusaUone  (qua  vettraa  ratkmem  tueamini)." 


ft 
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■ho  have  to  submit  to  the  punishment  due  to  the  author*  of 
our  dangers.  Consider,  then,  and  choose  at  once,  either  imme- 
diate slavery  without  any  peril,  or  the  chance  of  gaining  the 
victory  witn  us,  and  bo  avoiding  a  disgraceful  submission 
to  these  men  as  your  masters,  as  also  of  escaping  our  enmity, 
which  would  be  of  no  trivial  kind." 

81.  llermocratcs  spoke  to  this  effect;  and  after  him,  Eu- 
pheraua,  the  Athenian  embassador,  as  follows : 

82.  "Though  we  are  como  hither  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
newing our  former  alliance,  yet  as  the  Syracusan  orator  has 
attacked  us  on  that  head,  we  must  also  address  you  on  tho 
subject  of  our  empire,  to  show  that  we  enjoy  it  on  just 
grounds.  The  strongest  proof,  then,  of  this  ho  himself  has 
mentioned,  in  his  assertion  that  the  Ionian*  have  ever  beeu 
hostile  to  the  Dorians.  And  such  too  is  the  case.  For  we,  who 
are  Ionian*,  considered,  with  regard  to  the  Peloponnesiaa*, 
who  are  Dorians,  and  more  numerous  than  ourselves,  and 
living  near  us,  in  what  way  we  might  be  least  subject  to  them. 
And  after  tho  Median  invasion,  having  got  a  fleet,  wo  released 
ourselves  from  tho  empire  and  supremacy  of  tho  Lacedaemo- 
nians; since  they  had  no  more  right  to  command  us  than  wo 
them,  except  so  far  ns  they  were  at  present  more  powerful 
Thus  having  been  ourselves  appointed  leaders  of  those  who 
were  before  under  tho  king,  wo  so  continuo;  considering  that 
iu  this  way  wo  should  least  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  by  having  a  force  with  which  to  defend  ourselves; 

,  and,  to  speak  accurately,  not  having  unjustly,  either,  reduced 
tho  Ionians  and  islanders  to  subjection,  whom  tho  Syracusans 
say  that  wo  have  enslaved,  though  our  kinsmen.  For  they 
came  against  their  mother-country,  against  us,  I  mean,  in 
company  with  the  Mede ;  and  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
revolt  from  him,  and  to  sacrifice  their  property — as  we  did, 
when  We  evacuated  our  city — but  chose  slavery  themselves,  and 
to  bring  the  same  on  us  also. 

83.  a  Wherefore  we  are  worthy  of  the  empire  we  enjoy,  be-  4 
cause  we  supplied  the  most  numerous  fleet,  and  showed  un-  J 
compromising  zeal  in  behalf  of  tho  Greeks;  and  because  theso  \ 
men,  by  so  readily  acting  as  they  did,  even  in  favor  of  tho  | 
Mode,1  inflicted  injury  on  us ;  while  at  the  samo  time  we  aim  • 
at  gaiuing  strength  agaiust  the  Pelo|>onnesiaus.     And  wo  make         > 

1  u  e.t  of  ono  bo  utterly  opposed  to  tho  good  of  Greece. 
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no  fine  professions  of  justly  enjoying  dominion,  either  as  hav- 
ing by  ourselves  overthrown  the  barbarian,  or  as  having  faced 
danger  for  the  liberty  of  these  men,  more  thau  for  that  of  all, 
nnd  of  ourselves  at  the  tame  time.  For  in  no  one  is  it  an  invidi-  . 

out  thing  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.     And  now,  having  jj[ 

come  hither  also  for  the  sake  of  our  own  security,  we  see  thai 
these  same  things  are  expedient  for  you  likewise.  And  we  prove 
it  from  what  these  men  state  to  our  prejudice,  and  what  vou,  in 
your  too  great  alarm,  suspect ;  knowing  that  those  who  tnrough 
fear  are  suspicious,1  though  pleased  at  the  moment  by  tho 
charms  of  oratory,  yet  afterward  attend  to  their  real  interests 
in  what  they  undertake.  For  wo  have  said  that  we  hold  our 
dominion  there  under  the  influenco  of  fear,  and  that  for  the 
same  reason  we  are  come  to  put  the  states  here  on  a  safe  foot- 
ing, in  concert  with  our  friends ;  nnd  not  to  enslave  them,  but 
rather  to  prevent  their  being  so  treated. 

84.  u  And  let  no  one  suppose  that  we  are  interesting  our- 
selves in  you  without  any  connection  existing  between  us ;  since 
he  must  know  that  through  your  being  preserved,  nnd  resisting 
the  Syracusans  (being  not  too  weak  to  do  so),  wo  should  be 
loss  readily  hurt  by  their  sending  a  force  to  tho  Pcloponncsinns, 
In  this  way.  then,  vou  are  connected  with  us  in  tne  greatest 
decree ;  ana  on  this  account  too  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should 
reinstate  the  Leontines,  not  as  subjects,  like  their  kinsmen  in 
Eubcsa,  but  in  as  powerful  a  condition  as  possiblo ;  flint  from 
their  own  country,  living  as  they  do  close  to  these  men's  bor- 
ders, they  may  in  our  behalf  be  annoying  to  them.  For  in 
Itreece  wo  are  by  ourselves  able  to  cope  with  our  enemies ; 
and  the  Chalcidians,  after  whose  subjugation  the  orator  says 
that  we  are  inconsistently  giving  liberty  to  those  here,  are  ad- 
vantageous to  us  by  being  without  any  armament,  and  only 
paying  us  money;  but  the  people  here,  both  the  Leontines 
and  our  other  friends,  by  being  left  aa  independent  as  poe- 
siblc* 

85.  M  To  an  individual,  however,  who  haa  absolute  power, 
or  to  a  state  that  holds  dominion,  nothing  is  inconsistent  that 

1  "  nermocretes  had  endeavored  to  excito  tho  Jealousy  of  the  Camar* 
inieaas,  by  telling  them,  that  the  Athenians  did  but  pretend  to  aid  the 
Leontines.  whilo  their  real  object  was  tho  subjugation  of  all  8idly.  *  Bech 
language,'  •**■  Kuphemus,  'may  possibly  beguile  you  for  the  moment; 
but  when  you  eome  to  act,  you  will  follow  your  real  interests.  •  "—J  mold. 
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b  profitable,  nothing  reckoned  as  kindred  that  does  not  com- 
mand confidence ;  nut  in  every  case,  as  opportunity  may 
servo  you  must  become  cither  a  foe  or  a  friena.  And  in  our 
case,  our  advantage  here  consists  in  this— not  that  we  should 
reduce  our  friends  to  weakness,  but  that,  owing  to  the  strength 
of  our  friends,  our  foes  should  be  powerless.  Nor  ought  you  to 
doubt  this.  For  even  in  the  case  of  our  allies  in  those  parts, 
as  they  are  severally  useful  to  us,  so  we  govern  them :  the 
Chians  and  Methymnxans  as  independent,  on  condition  of 
their  supplying  ships;  (he  greater  part  of-  them  on  more 
stringent  terms,  subject  to  contribution  of  money ;  but  others 
although  they  are  islanders  and  easy  to  reduce,  as  allies  ou 
terms  of  entire  freedom,  becauso  they  lie  in  favorable  posi- 
tions around  the  Pcloponnesc.  So  that  hero  also  it  is  natural 
that  wo  should  regulate  them  with  an  eye  to  our  advantage, 
and,  at  wo  say,  with  referenco  to  our  fear  of  the  Syracusans. 
For  they  are  aiming  at  dominion  over  you,  and  wish,  after 
uniting  you  on  the  strength  of  your  suspicions  of  us,  them- 
selves to  sway  the  empire  of  Sicily,  by  force,  or  through  your 
forlorn  condition,  when  we  have  departed  without  gaining  our 
object.  And  it  must  bo  so,  if  you  unite  with  them;  for  neither 
will  so  great  a  force,  when  united,  be  any  longer  easy  for  us  to 
manage,  nor  would  these  men  want  strength  to  deal  with  you, 
when  we  were  not  here. 

80.  "  And  whoever  does  not  think  this  to  bo  the  case,  tho 
very  fact  itself  convicts  him  of  being  wrong.  For  on  a  former 
occasion  you  called  us  to  your  aid  by  holding  out  to  us  no 
other  fear,  than  that,  if  wo  permitted  you  to  fall  under  tho 
Syracusans,  we  ourselves  also  should  be  exposed  to  danger. 
It  is  not  right  therefore  now,  that  you  should  refuse  to  bo 
]>crsuaded  by  that  self-same  argument  by  which  you  wished  to 
persuade  us ;  or  that,  because  we  are  come  with  a  larger  arma- 
ment, you  should  be  suspicious  of  us ;  but  much  rather,  that 
you  should  mistrust  these  men.  We,  at  least,  havo  no  power 
to  remain  among  you  without  your  support ;  and  even  if  wo 
should  show  ourselves  base,  and  bring  you  into  subjection,  wo 
should,  be  unable  to  keep  you  under  our  dominion,  both  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing guard  over  cities  so  great  in  extent,  and  of  an  inland  char- 
acter, as  regards  their  resources.  These  men,  on  the  other  hand,  j 
living  near  you  as  they  do,  not  in  a  camp,  but  in  a  city  far 
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stronger  than  our  force  hero  present,  are  constantly  plotting 
against  you !  and  when,  in  each  particular  case,  they  have  got 
an  opportunity,  they  do  not  let  it  slip  fas  they  have  shown 
l>oth  in  other  instances,  and  in  that  or  the  Leontincs),  and 
at  the  present  time  they  have  tho  hardihood  to  urge  you,  as 
though  you  were  void  of  sense,  against  those  who  are  pre- 
venting this,  and  who  have  held  up  Sicily  hitherto  from  sink- 
ing under  them.  Hut  we,  in  opposition  to  them,  urge  you  to 
a  far  more  real  snfrtv,  begging  you  not  to  Mrny  that  which 
i*  secured  to  both  of  us  by  eacn  other;  and  to  consider,  that 
whilo  for  them,  even  without  any  allies,  tho  way  to  you  is 
always  open,  you  will  not  often  have  a  chance  of  defending 
yourselves  in  conjunction  with  so  largo  a  force  of  auxiliaries; 
of  which,  if  through  your  suspicions  you  allow  it  to  depart, 
fitlier  unsuccessful,  or,  perhaps,  even  defeated,  you  will  wish 
yi't  to  seo  cvon  a  very  small  portion,  when  its  presenco  will 
no  longer  accomplish  any  thing  for  you. 

87.  *  But  neither  do  ye,  Camarinrcnna,  nor  tho  rest,  l>o  per- 
suaded by  theso  men's  calumnies.  For  wo  have  told  ynu  tho 
whole  truth  concerning  theso  things  about  which  we  aro  sus- 
]M>rted,  and  will  still  remind  you  briefly  of  them,  and  so  try  to 
l«T3uado  you.  Wo  say  then,  that  wo  exercise  dominion  over 
the  men  in  thoso  parts  to  avoid  being  subject  to  another;  but 
that  wo  liberato  thoso  who  aro  here,  to  avoid  being  hurt  by 
them ;  that  wo  are  compelled  to  meddle  with  many  tilings,  be- 
cause wo  have  also  many  things  to  guard  against ;  and  that 
we  came,  both  now  and  before,  as  allies  to  those  of  you  here,  • 
who  were  being  injured,  not  without  being  invited,  but  after 
receiving  an  invitation.  And  do  not  ye,  either  as  judges  of 
what  is  done  by  us,  or  as  moderators,  attempt  to  divert  us 
(which  would  now  be  difficult),  but  so  far  as  any  thing  in  our 
meddling  policy  and  disposition  is  at  tho  same  time  profitable 
for  yoti,  that  take  and  make  tho  most  of  it.  And  believe  that 
it.  is  not  equally  injurious  to  all,  but  that  to  a  largo  majority 
of  the  Green  it  is  even  beneficial.  For  every  one  in  every 
place,  even  where  we  are  not  already  present,  both  he  who 
thinks  thai  he  will  suffer  wrong,  and  no  who  is  meditating  to 
commit  it,  through  having  a  prospect  ever  closer  at  hand,  tho 
one  of  obtaining  help  from  us  against  his  injurer,tho  other,  that 
if  wo  come,  they1  ran  the  risk  of  not  Doing  free  from  alarm,  both, 

1  I  seo  no  rssson,  clthor  for  changing  dJecfr  into  tMtfo  ss  Dobroe  and 
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I  say,  are  alike  compelled,  the  one,  to  be  moderate  against  hit 
own  will,  the  other,  to  be  eared  without  his  own  exertion. 
This  security,  then,  which  is  common  to  all  who  require  it, 
and  which  is  now  presented  to  you,  do  not  ye  reject;  but, 
acting  like  others,  instead  of  constantly  guarding  against  the 
Syracusans,  now  unite  with  us,  and  take  at  length  your  equal 
share  in  plotting  against  them.* 

88.  To  this  eftect  spoke  Euphemus.  Now  the  Camari- 
naeans  had  felt  on  tho  subject  as  follows :  Toward  the  Athe- 
nians they  were  well  inclined,  except  so  far  as  they  might 
think  that  they  would  subjugate  Sicily,  but  with  the  Syra- 
cusans  they  had  always,  iu  tho  spirit  of  borderers,  been  at 
variance..  Being,  however,  more  afraid  of  the  Syracusans, 
who  were  close  at  hand,  lest  they  might  even  without  their 
assistance  gain  the  ascendency,  they  both  sent  them  in  the  first 
instance  that  small  body  of  horse,  and  determined  for  the  fu- 
ture to  do  more  actual  service  for  the  Syracusans  (though  as 
sparingly  as  passible) ;  but  for  the  present,  that  they  might  not 
seem  to  show  less  res|>cct  for  the  Athenians — since  they  had 
even  proved  the  stronger  in  tho  battle — they  resolved  to  £ive 
a  verbal  answer  that  should  bo  fair  to  both  parties.  Havinp, 
therefore,  adopted  this  counsel,  they  answered,  "That  since 
mutual  hostilities  were  being  carried  on  by  parties  who  were 
both  in  alliance  with  them,  they  thought  it  to  be  most  con- 
sistent with  their  oaths  to  aid  neither  party  for  the  present," 
Aud  so  the  embassadors  on  each  side  returned. 

Tho  Syracusans  were .  now  preparing  their  forces  for  war, 
while  the*  Athenians  encampd  at  Naxos  were  negotiating  with 
the  Sicels,  to  get  as  many  as  possible  to  join  them.  Now  such  of 
the  Sicels  as  lived  more  on  tho  plains,  and  who  were  subject  to 
the  Syracusans,  in  most  cases  stood  aloof  from  them ;  but  those 
who  occupied  tho  interior,  their  homes  having  before  this  al- 
ways been  independent,  immediately,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, sided  with  tho  Athenians,  aud  carried  down  corn  for 
the  army,  and  in  some  coses  money  also.  Against  those  who 
did  not  come  over  to  them  tho  Athenians  mode  an  expedition, 
and  compelled  some,  but  wero  prevented  from  compelling  others 
by  the  Syracusan's  sending  them  garrisons,  and  coming  to  their 
aid-     Having  moved  their  station  fur  the  winter  from  Naxos 

Arnold  wish  to  do,  or  for  taking  tho  word  with  an  active  signification, 
though  it  may  possibly  bo  so  used  sometimes. 
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to  Catana,  and  having  raised  again  the  camp  which  had  been 
burned  down  by  the  Syracusans,  they  remained  there  the 
n^t  of  that  season.  They  sent  at  tliis  time  a  trireme  to 
Carthago  with  proposals  of  friendship,  on  the  chance  of  their 
obtaining  any  help,  and  another  to  Tyrrhenia,  as  some  of  its  ci- 
ties had  of  their  own  accord  offered  to  join  them  in  the  war. 
They  also  dispatched  messengers  about  to  the  Sicels,  and  like- 
wise to  Segcsta,  desiring  that  they  would  forward  to  them  ns 
many  horses  as  possible ;  whilo  they  also  prepared  for  the  cir- 
rumyallation  bricks,  iron,  nnd  all  other  requisites,  intending 
to^ommerco  hostilities  in  the  spring.  Tho  Syracusan  eni- 
bassadors^  on  tho  other  hand,  who  had  been  dispatched  to 
Corinth  and  Laccdsemon,  both  endeavored,  as  they  coasted 
along,  to  persuado  tho  Greeks  of  Italy  not  to  look  with  in* 
difference  on  tho  proceedings  of  tho  Athenians,  since  they 
were  aimed  coually  at  themselves,  and  when  tliey  wero  como 
to  Corinth,  delivered  an  address  to  them,  begging  for  assist- 
ance on  tho  ground  of  their  connection.  Tho  Corinthians  im-  e 
mediately,  in  tho  first  place,  themselves  voted  to  assist  them 
with  tho  greatest  seal,  and  then  sent  envoys  with  them  to  La- 
•  ojacmon,  to  join  in  persuading  that  peoplo  also  both  to  carry 
t>n  tho  war  with  tho  Athenians  more  openly  at  homo,  and  to 
*cnd  succors  to  Sicily.  Accordingly  tho  embassadors  from 
<  'orinth  caino  to  Laccdacmon,  and  Alcibiades  also,  with  his 
fellow-exiles,  who  had  crossed  straightway  on  board  a  vessel 
of  burden  from  Thuria  to  Cyllcne,  in  tho  Eloan  territory,  in 
the  first  instanco,  and  then  aftorward,  when  tho  Lacedrcmo- .  i 
nians  themselves  had  sent  for  him,  proceeded  to  Lacodaemon  ■ 
under  treaty;  for  ho  was  afraid  of  them,  owing  to  tho  part  ho 
had  taken  In  tho  Mantinean  business.  And  tho  result  was, 
that  in  the  Lacedaemonian  assembly  tho  Corinthians,  tho  Syra- 
cusans, and  Alcibiades,  by  urging  tho  samo  request,  prevailed 
on  tho  people  there.  But  when  tho  ephors  and  tho  authorities, 
though  they  purposed  sending?  embassadors  to  Syracuse,  to 
urge  them  to  make  no  terms  with  the  Athenians,  were  not  dis- 
*  posed  to  assist  them,  Alcibiades  came  forward,  and  exasperated 
and  instigated  the  I*cedsBmonians  by  addressing  them  as 
follows: 

89.  tf  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  first  address  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  prejudice  felt  against  me,  that  you  may  not* 
through  your  suspicions,  attend  to  mo  the  lest  on  matters  of 
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pubiio  interest  When,  then,  our  ancestors1  hud,  on  the 
ground  of  some  quarrel  or  other,  renounced  their  connection 
with  you  as  your  proxeni,  I  myself,  from  a  wish  to  resume  it, 
paid  attentions  to  you,  both  in  other  respects,  and  in  the  case 
of  vour  misfortune  at  Pylus.  And  when^  I  continued  thus 
sealous,  you,  at  the  time  you  were  concluding  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  conferred  influence  on  my  enemies,  by  negotiating 
through  them,  but  brought  dishonor  on  me.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  with  justice  that  you  received  harm  at  my 
hands,  both  when  I  turned  to  tho  Mantincans  aud  Argives, 
and  on  whatever  other  occasion  I  opposed  you.  And  now, 
if  there  be  any  one  who  at  that  time,  while  ho  was  suffering, 
was  unfairly  angry  with  me,  let  him  look  'at  tho  question  in 
the  true  light;  and  be  led  to  a  different  conviction.  Or  if  there 
be  any  one  who  formed  a  worse  opinion  of  me,  because  I 
rather  attached  myself  to  tho  popular  party,  let  him  not  on  this 
ground,  cither,  sup|H>so  that  he  was  with  good  reason  offended 
at  me.  For  wo  liavo  always  been  foes  to  tyrants ;  and  all 
that  are  opposed  to  tho  dominant  faction  are  called  by  tho 
name  of  *  people.'  It  was  from  this,  then,  that  our  taking  the 
lead  of  the  populace  continued ;  and  besides,  as  tho  state  was 
'  under  a  democratical  government,  it  was  necessary  on  most  oc- 
casions to  follow  the  existing  order  of  things.  However,  wo 
endeavored  to  bo  more  modorato  in  politics  than  suited  the 
intemperate  spirit  which  had  before  prevailed.  But  thero 
were  others,  both  in  times  of  old  and  now,  who  led  on  the 
multitude  to  more  evil  courses — the  very  party  which  also 
banished  me.  But  in  our  case  it  was  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  that  wo  headed;  thinking  it  right  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving that  form  of  government  uuder  which  the  country 
was  most  great  aud  free,  aud  which  we  had  received.  For 
with  regard  to  democracy,  all  of  us  who  had  any  sense  knew 
what  it  was;  and  I  myself,  perhaps,  better  thau  any  one,  'in 

I  ^fiuvA  Arnold  accounts  for  tho  u»o  of  tho  plural  hero  and  in  other 
parts  of  tho  chapter  by  supposing  tho  speaker  to  join  with  himself  sorao 
relations,  as  well  as  personal  friends,  who  had  been  bauished  with  him. 

*  bay  Kal  totdopqoatftt.]  I  havo  given  what  appears  to  bo  tho  meaning 
of  this  psssago ;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  bo  extracted  from 
tho  Greek  as  it  now  stands,  Arnold  supposes  that  u  sonio  words  havo 
been  lost  before  Aoioopiyoaj/jf,  so  that  tho  words  ovdtvuc  tlv  ^d/joy  prop- 
erly belong  to  that  verb,  and  after  boy  *«<  there  should  bo  supplied 
HaVkov  ivr  aurifo  ty&'fttyiai."    But  this  is  perhaps  a  more  ingonious  than 


. 
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proportion  as  I  could  also  abuse  it  more.  .  But  of  an  acknowl- 
edged absurdity  nothing  new  could  be  said ;  and  jet  to  put  it 
nside  did  not  appear  to  us  safe,  whilo  you,  as  our  enemies, 
vera  so  closely  besetting  us. 

90.  "With  regard  then  to  your  prejudices  against  me, 
such  were  the  facts :  but  with  regard  to  what  you  must  de- 
liberate upon,  and  I,  on  whatever  point  I  am  better  informed, 
must  advise,  now  learn  from  me.  We  sailed  to  Sicily,  in  the 
first  place,  to  subdue  the  Siceliota,  if  wo  could ;  after  them,  again, 
the  Italiots ;  and  then  also  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  dominion 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  on  their  own  city.  If  either  all  or  most 
of  these  schemes  proved  successful,  then  we  intended  to  attack 
the  Pcloponnesc,  after  bringing  hero  the  united  forco  of  tho 
(H-ecks  that  had  joined  us  in  those  parts,  taking  many  barba- 
rians into  our  pay — both  Iberians  and  others  of  tlioso  nations, 
confessedly  tho  most  warliko1  barbarians  at  tho  present  day— 
sind  building  many  triremes  in  addition  to  what  wo  have 
(since  Italy  contains  timber  in  abundance).  Blockading  tho 
IVloponnese  with  these  round  its  coasts,  and  at  the  same  time 
attacking  it  with  our  soldiers  on  the  land  side,  after  taking 
pome  of  tho  cities  by  storm,  and  walling  in  others,  we  hoped 
with  ease  to  reduce  it;  and  after  that  to  enjoy 'the  sovereignty 
of  tho  whole  Grecian  race.  And  as  for  money  and  provisions, 
to  render  each  of  theso  measures  more  practicable,  tho  ncwly- 

Mfo  correction.  I  had  mysolf  conjectured,  before  I  found  that  Bloomflold 
find  dono  tho  samo,  that  «ai  might  bo  a  corruption  of  kui-,  a  contraction 
which  occurs  ch.  92.  4 :  and  tills  very  slight  change  is  perhaps  sufficient  / 

to  remedy  tho  eviL  Though  ytyvvoKotftt  is  probably  understood  with 
uv  in  tho  preceding  clause,  I  can  not  think  that  it  could  ever  havo  been 
expressed,  as  Bloomficld  proposes  to  do ;  at  least  not  in  tho  position  which 
ho  would  givo  to  it,  Immediately  after  Xoi6opqaai/it,  thus  giving  by  tho 
concurrence  of  the  two  optatives  a  most  unmusical  termination  to  tho 
paragraph.  With  regard  to  tho  word  &r*i,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it 
is  to  bo  considered  as  qualifying  a  comparative  understood,  as  tho  com- 
ely, as  In  some  other  passages  of 
^*  *,  hup  fiAoc  wv 
fnaCov.  Iftho 
former  be  the  real  construction,  It  is  possible  that  the  whole  expression, 
ntftevor  *>  X**P°*i  was  intended  to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  clause ; 
and  so  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  oven  tho  slight  alteration  of  sot 
Into  «dv. 

•  MajTMiwrrfrovf.]  Poppo  reads  jvqri/iorurw,  Mof  tho  barbarians  con- 
fessedly tho  most  warlike,'  etc,  "which,"  says  Arnold,  "undoubtedly 
affords  an  easier  sense, n 


mentators  suppose,  or  as  used  absolutely,  as  In  some  other 
our  author,  signifying  "  inasmuch  as  f  e.  g.9  chap.  02.  4,  « 
Itatnit  wfrWsv,  toy  rd  fUp  'ASqvaiw  olda,  rd  &  v/iirtpa  js 
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acquired  places  in  those  quarters  would  by  themsdfes  supply 
sufficient,  independently  of  our  revenues  from  these  parti. 

01.  "Thus,  then,  concerning  the  expedition  which  has  now 
sailed,  you  have  heard  its  objects  from  tho  man  who  knows  with 
tho  greatest  accuracy  what  we  purposed  by  it :  aud  the  generals 
who  still  remaiu  there  will,  ir  they  are  able,  carry  them  out 
in  the  same  way.  But  that  the  people  there  will  not  escape 
their  attack,  unless  you  succor  them,  you  must  now  learn. 
The  Siceliots  indeed,  although  untraiued,  might  still  even  now 
gain  the  victory,  if  united  in  ono  body.  But  the  Syracus- 
ans  alone,  defeated  as  they  have  already  been  in  battfo  with 
all  their  forces,  and  hemmed  in  by  sea  at  the  same  time,  will 
be  unable  to  hold  out  against  the  Athenian  armament  now 
there.  And  if  that  city  is  taken,  the  wholo  of  Sicily  also  is 
in  their  possession,  and  Italy,  too,  straightway ;  aud  tho  danger 
which  I  just  now  mentioned  as  impending  from  that  quarter, 
would  in  no  long  time  fall  upon  you.  Let  no  ono  then  think 
that  ho  is  deliberating  about  Sicily  alone,  but  about  the  Pelo- 

rmneso  also,  unless  you  quickly  adopt  these  measures ;  unless,        \ 
mean,  you  send  thither  on  board  ship  such  a  body  oi  troojis,        ; 
as,  after  working  their  own  p:issngc,  shall  immediately  act  as        j 
heavy  infantry  ;  aud  also,  what  1  consider  to  be  still  more  serv-        f 
icoable  than  troops,  a  Spartan  as  commander,  both  to  disci-        i 
pline  their  present  forces,  and  to  compel  those  who  are  uuwill-        j 
mg  to  serve.     For  so  the  friends  you  already  have  will  feel  tlio        « 
greater  confidence,  and  those  who  are  doubti ug  between  tlio        i 
two  sides  will  more  fearlessly  join  yours.     You  must  also  carry        j 
on  hostilities  here  in  a  more  decisive  manner ;  that  tho  Syra-        f 
cusans,  convinced  that  you  take  an  interest  in  them,  may  offer 
tho  greater  resistance ;  and  that  the  Athenians  may  the  less        : 
easily  send  reinforcements  to  their  troops.    Aud  for  that  purpose        ! 
you  must  fortify  Decelea,  in  Attica ;  a  blow  of  which  the  Atlien-        J 
lans  have  always  been  most  afraid,  and  tho  only  ono  which  they 
think  they  have  not  experienced  in  the  present  war.  And  in  that 
way  would  one  most  surely  hurt  his  enemies,  if,  acting  on  certain    ~    ' 
information,  ho  should  inflict  upon  them  those  things  which  ho        j 
knows  them  to  fear  most :  for  it  is  but  reasonable  that  every  peo-        j 
pie  should  know  most  accurately  its  own  dangers,  and  fear  them        ; 
accordingly.     But  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  which,  while 
you  benefit  yourselves,  you  will  create  for  your  opponents  by 
thus  fortifying  the  place,  though  I  pass  over  many,  I  will 
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briefly  mention  the  chief.  Whatever  then  the  country  is 
f&torkcd  with,  the  greater  part  will  come  to  yon,  either  through 
l»eing  captured,  or  of  their  own  accord.1  Thev  will  also  afr 
once  be  deprived  of  their  revenues  from  the  silver  mines  at 
Lauriutn,  with  the  Advantages  they  now  dorivo  from  their 
liiul  and  their  courts  of  justice  ;*  hut,  especially,  of  the  revenue- 
font  the  allies,  which  will  bo  less. regularly  paid  by  them, 
when  they  consider  that  the  war  on  your  part  is  now  vigor- 
ously prosecuted,  and  so  think  lightly  of  them.  To  have  each 
of  tilde  things  done  with  greater  speed  and  spirit  rests  with 
you,  Lacedaemonians;  for  that  they  are  possible  I  am  very 
ronfident,  and  I  do  not  think  that  1  shall  bo  proved  to  have 
lieen  mistaken. 

92.  "And  now,  I  beg  that  I  may  not  bo  tho  worse  thought 
of  by  any  among  you,  lieeatise  I  am  now  strenuously  attacking 
my  country  with  its  bitterest  enemies,  though  I  formerly  had 
.1  reputation  for  |>atriotism ;  and  that  my  words  may  not  bo 
su*)>ected  on  tho  score  of  an  exiles  forwardness.  For  though 
1  am  an  exile,  as  regards  tho  villainy  of  those  who  banished 
me,  I  am  not  one,  as  regards  assistance  to  you,  if  you  will  bo 
p<»r*uadcd  by  me ;  and  tho  party  hostile  to  me  was  not  you, 
who  only  hurt  your  foes,  but  rather  they  who  compelled  their 
friends  to  becomo  their  foes.  My  patriotism,  too,  I  keep  not 
at  a  time  when  I  am  being  wronged,  but  only  while  I  enjoyed 
my  civil  rights  in  security.  Nor  do  1  consider  myself  to  bo 
going  against  what  is  still  my  country,  but  much  rather  to  bo 
recovering  that  country  which  is  mino  no  more.  And  tho 
patriot,  in  the  true  sense,  is  not  that  man  who,  when  ho  has 
unjustly  lost  his  country,  abstains  from  aggression  upon  it, 

1  ru  <T  nMftnra,]  i  *.,  tho  slaves,  which  I  believe  to  be  chtoflv  alluded 
to  by  tho  expression  off  ff  ^cjoa  mirtsntvaorai  (see  noto  on  ch.  17.  3), 
thouph  It  maj  also  include,  as  Arnold  supposes,  cattle,  sheep,  farm* 
bouses,  trees,  and  other  articles  of  dead  as  woll  as  live  stock. 

*  hitnoTTipiuv.)  i,  &,  in  various  fcos  and  fines ;  on  which,  see  Boockh 
PubL  (Econ.  1.  p.  250. 

3  iv  £J  Or,  n*  Arnold  renders  It,  "In  a  state  where/1  etc. ;  but  tho  ex- 
pression is  much  more  commonlj  significant  of  timo  than  of  condition. 
Compare  I.  3&,  Off  xtf*  *'r*  utmaXiorartH  ijttnv,  rare  wpooievat,  teal  fi/> 
iv  v  folic  p?v  bdiKn/uOa  ovroi  ft  ffivoWevotw,  fit/A'  iv  (1  £/ieir— m'rtaf  rd 
Inn*  Here,  wnXai  d7,  «.  r.  A.  Thore  is.  however,  so  close  a  connection 
lietween  the  Ideas  of  a  particular  period  and  of  tho  circumstances  by 
which  it  is  characterised,  that  it  is  sometimes  of  comparatively  little  Im- 
portance which  of  the  two  is  supposed  to  be  expressed 
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but  he  who,  became  of  hit  longing  for  it,  endeavori  by  all 
meant  to  regain  it  Thua,  at  far  at  I  am  concerned,  I  beg 
you,  Lacedemonian*,  fearlessly  to  command  my  service*,  both 
for  danger  and  trouble  of  every  kind;  knowing  that  argument 
which  it  advanced  by  all,  namely,  that  if  at  your  enemy  I  did 
you  very  great  harm,  I  might  also  at  your  friend  do  you  great 
service;  inasmuch  as  I  know  the  plans  of  the  Athenians, 
while  I  only  queued  yours,  I  beg,  too,  that  on  your  own  pan 
also,  being  convinced  that  you  are  consulting  about  your  j 
greatest  iuterests,  you  will  not  shrink  from  die  expedition  ! 
both  against  Sicily  and  Attica;  that  by  joining  them  with  a 
small  part  of  your  forces,  you  may  at  once  preserve  the  groat 
states  in  Sicily,  and  overthrow  tho  present  and  futuro  power 
of  the  Atheuians ;  and  may  afterward  live  in  security  your- 
selves, and  enjoy  a  voluntary  supremacy  over  tho  whole  of 
Greece,  resting  not  on  force  but  on  affection.'* 

03.  Such  was  the  address  of  Alcibiadcs.    The  Lacectomon-      1 
ians,  who  of  themselves  were  previously  intending  to  make  nn      i 
expedition  against  Athens,  but  wero   still  acting  with  delay      j 
and  circumspection,  were  far  more  determined  when  he  had 
informed  them  of  these  several  particulars,  and  when  they 
considered  that  they  had  heard  them  from  the  man  who  had      f 
most  certain  knowledge  of  them.    So  that  they  now  turned      j 
their  thoughts  to  the  fortification  of  Decclca,  and  to  immediately      I 
sending  some  nssistauco  to  tho  Sicilians.     Having  appointed      r 
therefore  Clcaridas  to  the  command  of  the  Syracusans,  tliey  in-      < 
structcd  him  to  delil>erate  with  that  people  and  the  Corinth-      ( 
ians,  and  to  provide  for  succors  reaching  them  on  as  large  a 
scale,  and  with  as  much  speed,  as  present  circumstances  per-      : 
initted.    Accordingly  he  desired  the  Corinthians  to  send  iiiin      ! 
ut  once  two  ships  to  Asinc,  and  to  let  tho  rest,  as  many  as  they      < 
purposed  sending,  be  equip} h*1  and  in  readiness  to  sail,  when       \ 
the  proper  time  came.     1  laving  arranged  these  points,  they 
returned  from  Lnccda»mon. 

Now,  too,  arrived  the  Athenian  trireme  from  Sicily,  which 
the  generals  had  sent  for  money  and  cavalry.  And  when  the 
Atheuians  had  heard  their  request,  they  resolved  to  send  both 
the  supplies  for  their  armament  and  the  cavalry.  And  so  the 
winter  ended,  and  the  seventeenth  year  of  this  war,  of  which 
Thucydides  wrote  the  history. 

94.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  spring  of  the  nexi 
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summer,  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  pnt  out  from  Catana,  and 
coasted  along  toward  the  8icilian  Megara,  from  which  the 
Syracusans,  in  the  time  of  their  tyrant  Uelo  (as  I  have  before 
mentioned),  drove  out  the  inhabitant*,  and  themselves  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  territory,  llaving  landed  therefore,  they 
ravaged  the  country ;  and  after  goinjj?  against  a  fort  of  the 
Syracusans  without  taking  it,  they  again  proceeded  both  with 
their  land  force  and  ships  to  the  river  Terias,  and  advancing 
inland,  both  laid  waste  the  plain,  and  fired  the  corn.  After 
falling  in  with  a  small  body  of  the  Syracusans,  killing  some  of 
them,  and  erecting  a  trophy,  they  returned  to  their  ships. 
When  they  had  sailed  back  to  Catana,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  provisions  there,  they  went  with  their  whole  force  against 
Cctitotripa,  a  town  of  the  Siccla,  and  returned  after  getting 
possession  of  it  by  capitulation,  burning  at  the  same  time  tlio 
corn  of  the  Inessscans  and  Hyblaans.  On  their  arrival  at  Ca- 
tana, tbey  found  the  horsemen  come  from  Athens,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  without  their  horses,  but  with  their  equip 
ments  in  expectation  of  horses  being  provided  there,  with 
thirty  mounted  archers,  and  three  hundred  talents  of  silver. 

05.  The  same  summer  the  Lacedaemonians  also  marched 
against  Argoa,  and  went  as  far  as  Clconrc,  but,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  an  earthquake,  returned.  The  Argives,  after  this, 
made  an  incursion  into  tha  Thyroan  country,  which  lies  on 
their  borders,  and  took  much  booty  from  tho  Lacedaemonians, 
which  was  sold  for  no  less  than  five  and  twenty  talents.  Tho 
common*  of  the  Thespians  also,  this  same  summer,  and  not 
long  after  what  has  been  montioned,  having  attacked  those  in 
•office  among  them,  did  not  get  tho  better ;  but  Theban  suc- 
cors having  arrived,  somo  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and 
others  fled  tho  country  arid  went  to  Athens. 

00.  The  Syracusans,  tho  same  summer,  hearing  that  the 
cavalry  had  joined  the  Athenians,  and  that  they  were  about  to 
march  against  them,  and  thinking  that,  unless  tho  Athenians 
were  masters  of  Epipoto,  a  precipitous  tract,  and  lying  right 
above  their  city,  they  eould  not,  even  if  defeated  in  battle, 
be  easily  circumvallated,  they  determined  to  guard  the  ap- 

1  Tdf  *po0/?tt*r tf  aitCv.]  1 1.,  tho  openings  in  the  cluT  at  different 
points  by  which  tho  ridge  might  bo  ascended,  and  particularly  tho  ascent 
by  Burycrai."--Jr*©M.  On  tho  topography  of  Syracuse,  and  tho  mili- 
tary operations  before  it,  see  his  excellent  Memoir  in  his  third  volume; 
as  won  as  tho  other  authorities  quoted  by  Poppo  in  his  note  on  ch.  98.  % 

10* 
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proaches  to  it,  that-  the  enemy  might  not  gain  the  heights 
without  their  observation;  for  no  other  way  could  they,  as 
they  thought,  effect  it  For  the  rest  of  the  position  rises 
high,  sloping  down  to  the  city,  and  being  all  visible  within  it : 
and  so  it  is  called  by  the  Syracusans,  from  lying  above  the  rest, 
44  Epipohe,"  [or  a  Overton**/.  They  then  went  out  at  day-break 
with  all  their  forces  into  the  meadow  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Anapus  (Uermocrates  and  his  colleagues  having  just  como 
into  office  as  their  generals),  and  held  a  review  of  their  heavy- 
armed,  having  first  selected  from  those  troops  a  chosen  body 
of  six  hundred,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  an  exile  from 
Andros,  to  bo  a  guard  for  Epipolae,  and  quickly  to  muster 
and  present  themselves  for  whatever  other  service  they  might 
be  required. 

97.  The  Atheninus,  on  tho  other  hand,  held  a  review  the 
day  following  this  night,  having  already,  unobserved  by  them, 
made  the  coast  with  all  their  armamcut  from  Catana,  opposite 
a  place  called  Leon,  about  six  or  seven  stades  from  Epipolu, 
and  having  landed  their  soldiers,  and  brought  their  stii|>s  to 
anchor  at  Thapsus ;  where  there  is  a  peninsula  running  out  into 
the  sea,  with  a  narrow  isthmus,  being  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  either  by  land  or  by  water.  Tho  naval  armament 
of  tho  Athcnutns  lay  quiet  at  Thapsus,  having  thrown  a  stock- 
ado  across  the  ]ieninsula ;  but  the  land  forces  proceeded  at  full 
Bpeed  to  Epipolw,  and  had  timo  to  ascend  it,  on  the  sido  of 
Euryclus,  before  the  Syracusans,  ou  perceiving  it,  could  come 
to  them  from  tho  meadow  and  the  review.  They  came,  how- 
ever, against  them,  both  the  rest,  as  quickly  as  each  could,  and 
Diomilus,  with  his  six  hundred :  but  they  had  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  five  and  twenty  stades  to  go,  before  they  came 
up  to  them  from  tho  meadow.  Falling  on  them  therefore, 
under  these  circumstances,  in  considerable  disorder,  and  being 
defeated  in  an  engagement  at  Epipohe,  the  Syracusans  re- 
turned into  tho  city,  Diomilus  being  killed,  and  about  three 
hundred  of  tho  rest.  After  this,  the  Athenians  having  erected 
a  trophy,  and  restored  to  tho  Syracusans  their  dead  under  a 
truce,  came  down  tho  next  day  to  the  city  itself;  but  when 

1  *;//ru;ovro,  anl  ilaOav,  «.  r.  )..]  "They  had  landed  thoir  men  during 
tho  uight,  and  hud  then  stationed  their  ships  at  Thapsus ;  while  tho 
soldiers,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  after  a  brief  mustor  of  their  force,  nasi* 
cued  to  uscend  to  tho  1  log's  Back  bohind  KpipoUfe."— Arnold, 
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they  did  not  como  out  Against  them,  they  returned,  and  built  a 
fort  on  Labdnlum,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  cliffs  of  Epipota, 
looking  toward  Megara,  to  lw  a  magnsine  for  their  baggage 
and  treasures,  whenever  they  advanced  either  to  fight  or  to 
work  at  the  wall. 

08.  Not  long  after,  thero  rnmo  to  them  from  Kcgcsta  three  i 

hundred  cavalry,  and  about  a  hundred  from  the  Siccls,  Naxians,  / ..' 

and  some  others,  while  thero  were  already  two  hundred  and 
fifty  from  Athens,  for  whom  they  had  received  tome  horses 
from  the  Segestans  and  Catanaans,  and  had  bought  others ; 
so  that  altogether  a  body  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  was 
mustered.  Having  established  a  garrison  in  Labdalum,  tho 
Athenians  advanced  to  Syca,  where  they  posted  themselves, 
and  built  with  all  speed  the  central  point  of  their  wall  of 
rircumvallation.1  They  struck  the  Svrncusnns  with  consterna- 
tion by  tho  rapidity  of  their  building;  and  consequently 
thev  resolved  to  march  out  against  thein  and  givo  them  battle ; 
ami  not  allow  them  to  proceed  with  tho  work.  When  they 
were  now  being  drawn  up  in  battle-array  against  each  other, 
the  Svracusan  generals,  perceiving  that  their  forces  were  broken, 
and  Jid  not  easily  fall  into  line,  led  them  back  again  into  tho 
«ity,  excepting  some  part  of  their  cavalry.  These,  staying  be- 
hind, prevented  the  Athenians  from  carrying  their  stones,  or 
dispersing  to  any  great  distance;  until  one  tribe*  of  the  Athe- 
nian heavy-armed,  with  all  their  cavalry,  charged  and  routed 
tho  Syracusan  horse,  killed  some  of  them,  and  erected  a  trophy 
for  this  cavalry  action. 

00.  Tho  next  day  some  of  tho  Athenians  were  building  tho 
wall  to  the  north  of  the  central  point,  while  others  were  collecting 
stones  and  timber,  and  laving  them  along  the  line,  to  the  point 
called  Trogilus ;  keeping  in  the  direction  in  which  their  wall  of 

1  Irtixioav  t6v  hvkXop.]  To  avoid  appearing  to  assert  that  tlto  wholo 
line  of  circumvallation  was  at  once  completed,  I  have  rendered  kvhIlw 
ia  this  passage  by  ono  of  tho  terms  applied  to  it  in  Arnolds  note;  where 
lie  says  that  **  6  kwAoc  which  is  spoken  of  as  finished,  was  on  tho  ono 
hand  a  part  of  tho  circumvallation,  but  was  also  a  complete  work  in  it- ' 
self  ■  ■  something,  that  is,  of  an  intrenched  camp,  which  wss  to  be  tho 
point  of  junction  and  key  of  tho  two  lines  which  were  to  run  respect* 
ivcly  to  tho  sea  by  Trogilus,  and  to  the  great  harbor,"  etc. 

'  Wo  learn  from  Herodotus,  VI.  111.2,  that  the  soldiers  belonging  to  * 

the  different  tribes  st  Athens,  were  not  mixed  together  in  sn  engage-  ! 

meat,  but  were  kept  separate;  aa  arrangement  which  appears  from  cb. 
100. 1,  to  have  been  observed  by  the  Byraeusans  also. 
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droumvallation  would  be  complete*!  in  the  shortest  distance  from 
the  great  harbor  to  the  sea.  The  Syracusans  meanwhile,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Henuocratea,  more  than  of  their  other  gen* 
orals,  were  no  longer  disposed  to  run  the  risk  of  general  actions 
with  the  Athenians,  but  thought  it  better  to  build  a  counter- 
widl  in  the  direction  in  which  they  intended  to  carry  their 
works;  thinking  that  if  they  anticipated  them  with  this,  there 
would  be  an  interruption  to  their  lines ;  and  that,  if  at  that  time 
they  should  come  to  oppose  them,  they  themselves  would  send 
a  part  of  their  forces  against  them,  and  have  time  to  occupy  the 
approaches  beforehand  with  their  palisade,  while  the  Athenians 
would  cease  from  their  work,  and  all  turn  their  attention  to 
them.  They  went  out,  therefore,  and  proceeded,  to  build  be- 
ginning from  their  city,  and  carrying  a  cross  wall  below  the 
Athenian  lines,  cutting  down  the  olives  of  the  sacred  ground, 
and  erecting  wooden  towers.  The  ships  of  the  Athenians  had 
not  yet  sailed  round  from  Thnpsus  into  the  great  harbor,  but  the 
Syracusans  still  commanded  the  sea-shore,  and  the  Athenians 
conveyed  their  provisions  from  Thapsus  by  land.  \ 

100.  When   the   Syracusans   thought  that  those  parts  of         j 
their  counter-work  which  had  been  completed  by  means  of         j 
palisades  and  masonry  were  sufficient,  and  when  the  Atheni-         I 
ans  did  not  come  out  to  stop  them,  as  they  feared  that  the        j 
enemy  would  more  easily  contend  with  them  when  they  were 
divided,  and  at  the  same  time  were  hurrying  to  complete  their        S 
own  wall  of  circumvallation  ;  the  Syracusans,  having  left  one        ? 
tribe   to  guard   the    building,  returned  into  the  city.    Tho        { 
Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  destroyed  their  pines  which  ran        * 
under  ground  into  the  city,  carrying  water  for  drinking ;  and         I 
having  watched  when  tho  rest  of  tho  Syracusans  were  in  their         ! 
tents  at  mid-day,  and  some  of  them  had  even  gone  away  into         \ 
tho  city,  while  those  in  the  stockade '  were  keeping  but  a  care- 
less guard,  they  appointed  three  hundred  picked  men  of  them- 
selves, and  a  chosen  body  of  the  light  troops,  anned  for  tho         \ 
purpose,  to  run  suddenly  at  full  speed  to  tho  counter-work         j 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  advanced  in  two  divisions,  one  with         < 
one  of  tho  generals  to  the  city,  in  case  they  should  come  to  tho 
rescue,  the  other  with  the  other  general  to  tho  stockade  near 
tho  postern.     Accordingly   tho   three  hundred  assaulted  aud 

1  iv  ry  oravpufiari.]  "  Apparently  a  stockade  in  advance  of  tho  enm 
wall,  inoTtixiofia,  and  covering  the  approach  to  it,"— Arnold. 
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took  the  Blockade,  the  guard  evacuating  it,  and  taking  refuge 
in  the  outworks  around  Temenites.  Their  pursuers  also  burst 
in  with  them,  but,  after  getting  in,  were  forcibly  driven  out  , 
again  by  the  Syracusans,  and  sonie  few  of  the  Argivcs  and 
Athenians  were  slain  there.  And  now  tho  whole  army  having 
returned,  threw  down  the  wall,  tore  up  tho  palisades,  transferred 
tho  pales  to  their  own  lines,  and  erected  a  trophy, 

101.  Tho  next  day  the  Athenians,  setting  out  from  their 
lines,  began  to  build  at  tho  cliffs  over  the  marsh,  which  on  this 
side  of  Epipolae  looks  toward  the  great  harbor,  and  in  which 
direction  their  wall  of  circumvallation  would  be  finished  in  tho 
shortest  distance  by  their  going  down  over  the  plain  and  the 
marsh  to  tho  harbor.  The  Syracusans  meanwhile  went  out, 
and  on  their  part  also  began  again  to  interrupt  the  lino  by  a 
palisade,  commencing  from  tho  city  across  tho  middle  of  tho  j> 

marsh ;  and  at  tho  same  time  dug  a  ditch  parallel  with  it,  j; 

that  it  might  not  be  possible  for  the  Athenians  to  carry  their  jj 

wall  of  circumvallation  as  far  as  tho  sea.  They,  after  their 
work  at  tho  cliff  was  completed,  again  assaulted  tho  palisade 
and  tho  ditch  of  tho  Syracusans.  They  had  ordered  their  fleet 
to  sail  round  from  Thapsus  to  the  gtoat  harbor  of  Syracuse, 
while  they  themselves  descended  at  dawn  from  Epipolae  into 
the  plain,  and  laying  doors  and  planks  over  tho  marsh,  where  . 
the  mud  wasjinost  firm,1  crossed  it  upon  them,  and  in  the 
morning  carried  tho  palisade,  excepting  a  small  part  of  it,  and 
the  ditch,  and  afterward  the  remaining  part  On  this  occa- 
sion a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  vic- 
torious, those  of  the  Syracusans  posted  on  tho  right  wing 
flying  to  tho  city,  those  on  tho  left,  to  tho  river.  Wishing  to 
intercept  the  passage  of  these,  tho  three  hundred  chosen  troops 
of  tho  Athenians  pressed  on  at  full  speed  to  tho  bridge;  but 
the  Syracusans  were  alarmed,  and  as  tho  greater  part  of  their 
forces  were  there,  closed  on  theso  throe  hundred,  routed 
them,  and  drove  them  in  on  the  right  wing  of  tho  Athenians. 
By  their  charge  the  tribe  posted  first  on  the  wing  was  also 
thrown  into  panic;  on  observing  which,  Lamachus  came  to 
their  assistance  from  their  left,  with  a  few  archers  and  the  Ar- 
givcs, and  having  crossed  tho  ditch  in  advance,  and  being  cut  off 
from  the  rest,  with  only  a  few  who  hal  crossed  with  him,  was 
killed  with  flve-or  six  of  his  men.  These  the  8yracusans  fan- 
1  literally,  *  wheto  It  was  muddy  and  roost  firm.* 
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mediately  matched  up,  and  had  lime  to  gat  over  the  rivar  into 
a  place  of  eeeurity;  white  their  own  troops  retreated,  at  the 
rest  of  the  Athenian  force  was  now  coming  against  them. 

102.  Meanwhile,  those  of  them  who  had  at  first  fled  lor  ref- 
uge to  their  city,  when  they  saw  what  was  going  on,  resumed 
their  courage,  and  coming  thence,  themselves  drew  up  against 
the  Atheuians  in  front  of  them,  and  sent  a  part  of  their  num- 
bers to  the  lines  on  Enipobe,  thinking  they  should  take  them 
while  unguarded.    And  they  did,  indeed,  take  and  destroy  their 
outwork '  of  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  but  the  lines  themsehres 
Nicias  prevented  their  taking,  as  he  happened  to  have  been 
left  behind  in  them  through  illness.     lie  ordered  the  servants* 
to  set  fire  to  the  engines,  and  all  the  timber  that  had  been 
thrown  down  in  front  of  the  wall ;  as  he  knew  that  for  want 
of  men  they  could  not  escape  in  any  other  way.     And  such 
was  the  result ;  for  the  Syracusans  no  longer  came  against 
tliem  on  account  of  the  fire,  but  withdrew  again.     Indeed,  by 
this  timo  succors  had  gone  up  to  the  lines  from  the  Athenians  . 
below,  who  ltad  repulsed  Uie  enemy  in  that  part ;  and  at  the 
same  time  their  ships  from  Ttutpsus  were  sailing,  as  they  had 
l>een  ordered,  into  the  great   harbor.    At  the  sight  of  this, 
those  on  the  heights  retreated  with  all  speed,  and  the  whoW         } 
army  of  the  Syracusans  retired  into  the  city,  thinking  that  they         j 
would  no  longer  be  able  with  their  presvut  force  to  prevent  the         j 
building  of  the  wall  down  to  the  sea.  j 

103.  After  this,  the  Athenian*  erected  a  trophy,  restoring 
their  dead  to  the  Syracusans  under  a  truce,  and  receiving         j 


1  Ts  <lrcu?artyor  irporrortape.]  Arnold  supposes  this  to  have  been  "a 
sort  of  redoubt,  or  covering  outwork,  raised  before  that  part  of  the  Kb* 

oa  which  the  Athenians  were  at  work,  to  protect  the  workmen,  and  to 
cover  the  stones*  timber,  crane*  scuifoMings,  and  other  things  used  tor 
the  building."  But  the  expression  seems  more  suitable  for  a  stationary 
outwork;  than  fcr  one  which,  accenting  to  this  description,  would  bo 
moved  about  as  the  budding  progressed ;  and  the  bat  pnsnspi  in  which 
tho  building  operations  are  mentioned,  transfers  them  from  Fpipohr  to 
u  the  elilT,  which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  the  high  ground  obovu 
the  valley  of  the  Anapua."  (See  ch.  101.  1,  with  Arnold's  note  on  it). 
It  would  therefore  be  better,  perhaps,  to  consider  the  outwork  in  ques- 
tion to  havo  been  intended  as  an  additional  defense  for  the  central  potnt 
ol*  tho  hues,  tW  «v«Aov,  in  which  XicUs  might  naturally  have  been  kjft, 
sa  the  place  of  greatest  security.  Tito  engines  and  timber  which  were 
not  required  for  immediate  use,  might  havo  been  kept  near  tho  reaoabi 
for  the  same  reason. 
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liack  those  who  had  fallen  with  Lamachus,  as  well  as  himself. 
And  as  they  now  had  with  them  their  whole  force;' both  naval 
and  military,  they  began  from  Epipola  and  the  clifls,  and  cir- 
cumvallotcd  the  Syracusaus  down  to  the  sea  with  a  doublo 
wall.  Provisions  were  now  brought  for  the  armament  from 
all  parts  of  Italy.  Many  of  tho  Siccls  too,  who  before  were 
looking  to  see  how  things  went,  came  as  allies  to  the  Athenians ; 
a*  did  also  three  fifty  •oared  galleys  from  Tyrrhcnia.  And  every  j 
thing  else  wa*  prospering,  so  as  to  give  them  hope.  For  tho 
Syracusans  no  longer  thought  that  they  could  escape  by  mili- 
tary measures  *in<*  n°  assistance  had  reached  them  from  the 
Pcloponnesc ;  but  were  proposing  terms  of  capitulation,*  both 
among  themselves  and  to  Nicins :  for  he  alone  held  the  com- 
mind  since  the  death  of  Lamachus.  No  decision,  indeed,  was 
coroo  to ;  but,  as  was  natural  for  men  who  were  in  difficulties, . 
and  besieged  moro  closely  than  before,  many  discussions  were 
held  with  him,  and  still  more  in  the  city.  For.  they  also  en- 
tertained some  suspicion  of  one  another,  in  consequence  of  their 
present  misfortunes,  and  deposed  the  generals  under  whoso 
command  these  things  had  befallen  them — thinking  that  it  was 
either  through  their  bad  fortune,  or  treason,  that  they  were 
suffering — and  choso  others  in  their  stead,  namely,  Hcraclidcs, 
Eucles,  and  Tellias. 

104.  In  tho  mean  time,  Gylippus,  tho  Lacedaemonian,  and 
tho  ships  from  Corinth,  were  now  off  Leucas,  wishing  to  come 
to  tho  aid  of  Sicily  with  all  speed.  "When  therefore  tidings 
were  carried  to  them  of  an  alarming  nature,  and  all  concurring 
in  tho  same  falsehood,  namely,  that  Syracuse  was  by  this  timo 
entirely  ciroumvallatiHl,  Gylippus  hod  no  longer  any  hope  of 
Sicily;  but  wishing  to  savo  Italy, ho  himself,  and  Pythen  tho 
Corinthian,  with  two  Laconinn  and  two  Corinthian  ships, 
crossed  tho  Ionian  Sea  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Tarentum ; 
while  tho  Corinthians  having  manned,  in  addition  to  their 
own  ten,  two  Leucadian  and  three  Ambracian  vessels,  were  to 
sail  after  them.  Gylippus,  then,  having  first  gone  on  an  em- 
bassy from  Tarentum  to  Thuria,  on  tho  ground  of  his  father's 
having  formerly  been  presented  with  the  franchise  there,  and 
not  being  able  to  bring  them  over,  weighed  anchor,  and 
toasted  alone  Italy.    Having  been  caught)  when  onnosite  the  \\ 

TerinaaQ  gulf,  by  a  wind  which  in  this  quarter  blows  vie-  *  ■ 

lently  and  steadily  from  the  north,  he  was  carried  out  to  sea, 


?; 
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and  after  enduring  exceeding! j  took  weather,  again  made  Da- 
lentam,  and  there  drew  up  and  refitted  such  of  hie  ahijpn  as 
had  suffered  from  the  tempest  Niciaa,  on  hearing  of  his  ap- 
proach,' derailed  the  number  of  hia  ships  (aa  had  been  tho 
feeling  of  the  Thuriana  also),  and  thought  that  they  were  sail- 
ing more  like  a  piratical  armament  than  any  thing  eke ;  and 
ao  at  present  he  took  no  precautions  against  lain. 

105.  About  the  same  period  of  this  summer,  the  Lacede- 
monians invaded  Argoe,  themselves  and  their  allies,  and  rav- 
aged the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  Athenians  went 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Argivea  with  thirty  ships ;  and  it  was 
theser  that  broke  their  treaty  with  the  Lacedemonians  in  a 
most  decisive  manner.  For  before  this  they  only  joined  in 
hostilities  with  tho  Argives  and  Mantineans  by  plundering 
excursions  from  Pylus,  and  by  landing  on  tho  other  coasts 
around  the  IMoponnese,  rather  than  on  the  Laconian ;  and 
though  the  Argives  often  desired  them  only  to  touch  ut  Laco- 
nia  with  their  heavy-armed,  and  to  withdraw  after  devastating 
it  with  them  ever  so  little,  they  would  not  do  it  But  si 
that  time,  having  landed  under  the  command  of  Pythodorua, 
Lsespodiaa,  and  Dcmaratua,  at  Epidaurus  Limcra,  Prasiae,  and 
.  other  places,  they  ravaged  part  of  the  territory,  and  so  ren- 
dered the  excuse  of  tho  Lacedaemonians  more  plausible  now 
for  defending  themselves  against  the  Athenians.  After  the 
Athenians  had  with  their  fleet  withdrawn  from  Argos,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  also,  the  Argives  having  made  an  irruption 
into  the  Phliasian  territory,  ravaged  part  of  their  land,  killed 
some  of  their  men,  and  returned  home. 
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1.  Gtuppcs  and  Pytben,  After  refitting  their  ships,  saileu 
along  the  coast  from  Tarentum  to  Locn  Epizephyrii.  And 
now,  on  receiving  more  correct  information,  namely,  that 
Syracuse  was  not  yet  entirely  invested,  but  that  it  was  still 
possible  for  a  party  coming  with  troops  to  enter  it  on  the  side 
of  Epipolne,  tlicy  deliberated  whether  they  should  keep  Sicily 
on  their  right  hand,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  sailing  into  it ;  or 
whether,  keeping  it  on  the  left  hand,  they  should  first  sail  to 
Ilimera,  and  take  with  them  both  tho  people  there,  and  any 
other  forces  that  the?  might  prevail  on  to  join  them,  and  so 
proceed  by  land.  They  determined,  then,  to  sail  for  Ilimera, 
especially  as  the  four  Athenian  ships  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
Khegium,  which  Nicias,  on  hearing  of  their  being  at  Locri, 
notwithstanding  his  contempt  for  them,  had  sent  out.  U.ving 
anticipated  therefore  this  guard-squadron,  thev  crossed  over  tho 
strait,  and  after  touching  at  Khegium  and  Mcssana,  arrived  at 
Ilimera,  'While  they  were  there,  thev  persuaded  the  Hime- 
ncans  to  join  them  in  the  war,  and  both  themselves  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  to  furnish  arm*  for  such  of  the  seamen  from 
their  ships  as  had  none  (for  they  had  drawn  up  their  ships  on 
shore  at  Ilimera).  They  also  sent  and  desired  tho  Selinun- 
tines  to  meet  them  at  a  certain  placo  with  all  their  forces. 
That  people  promised  to  send  them  a  force  of  no  inconsiderable 
amount,  as  did  the  Gcloans  also,  and  some  of  the  8icels,  who 
were  ready  to  join  them  with  much  greater  forwardness,  both 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  death  of  Archonidas,  who,  being 
king  over  some  of  the  Sicelsin  that  part,  and  a  man  of  con-  j*  ' 

siderable  influence,  was  a  friend  of  the  Athenians,  and  because 
Gylippus  was  thought  to  have  come  from  Laeedamou  in  a 
spirited  manner.  Thus  Gylitipus  took  with  him  those  of  his 
own  seamen  and  Epibatci  who  were  provided  with  arms,  about 
seven  hnndrsd  in  number,  the  Himenean  heavy  and  light 
troops,  together  mustering  about  a  thousand,  with  a  hundred  r  > 


E 
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hofie,  tome  light-armed  and  horse  of  tho  Solinuntinea,  a  few 
Geloant,  and  a  thousand  Siceh  in  all,  and  so  advanced  against 
Syracuse. 

2.  The  Corinthian* ,  meanwhile,  were  coming  to  their  a*-, 
sistance  from  Leucns  with  their  other  ah  in*  m  quickly  as  they 
oould|  and  Gongylus,  one  of  the  Coriuthum  commanders,  who 
had  put  to  sea  last  of  nil  with  a  single  vessel,  arrived  lintt  at 

.  Syracuse,  though  but  a  littlo  before  Gylippus,  Finding  them 
on  the  point  of  holding  an  assembly  to  consult  on  brisking  tho 
war  to  a  conclusion,  he  prevented  their  doing  so,  and  reassured 
them  by  sayiug  that  there  were  other  ships  still  sailing  up, 
and  Gylippus,  son  of  Cleandridas,  sent  by  the  Lacedemonians 
in  command  of  them.  Upon  this  tho  Syrucusans  were  reas- 
sured, and  immediately  went  out  in  full  force  for  tho  purpose 
of  meeting  Gylippus;  for  by  this  time  they  perceived  him  ac- 
tually near  at  hand,  lie,  having  taken  on  his  passage  Jetre,  a 
fortress  of  tho  Siccls,  and  having  formed  his  men  for  buttle, 
arrived  at  Epipolx* ;  after  mounting  which,  on  the  side  by 

\  Euryclus,  where  tho  Athenians  also  had  ascended  at  first,  ho 
advanced  in  company  with  the  Syracusans  oguinst  tho  Athe- 
nian lines.  Ho  happened  to  have  come  at  so  critical  a  time, 
that  a  double  wall  of  seven  or  eight  stades  length  had  already 
been  completed  by  tho  Athenians,  extending  to  tho  great  har- 
bor, except  for  a  short  distance  near  tho  sea,  which  they 
were  still  building.  For  the  rent  of  their  lines,  to  Trogilus  on 
the  other  sea,  stones  had  already  been  laid  for  tho  greater  part 
of  the  distance,  and  some  point*  Were  left)  half  finished,  while 
others  wcro  entirely  completed.  To  such  extreme  danger  had 
Syracuse  been  reduced. 

3.  Tho  Athenians,  though  thrown  into  consternation  at  first 
by  tho  sudden  attack  mado  uj»on  them  by  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusans,  quickly  drew  up  for  battle.  Gylippus  halted  near 
them,  and  sent  on  a  herald  to  tell  them  that  if  they  chose  to 
depart  from  Sicily  within  fivo  days,  taking  what  belonged  to 
them,  he  was  ready  to  make  a  truce  to  that  effect.  They, 
however,  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  sent  him  back  again 
without  giving  any  answer.  After  this,  they  mado  their  prep- 
arations against  each  other.  And  Gylippu*,  seeing  the  Syra- 
cusans in  disorder  and  not  easily  falling  iuto  line,  drew  off  his 
forces  more  into  the  open  ground ;  while  Nicias  did  not  lead  tho 
Athenians  against  them,  but  remained  still  near  his  own  wolL 
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When  Gylippus  found  that  ihey  were  not  advancing,  he  with- 
drew his  army  to  what  is  called  the  citadel  of  Tcraenites,  and 
t  here  they  stationed  themselves  for  the  night  The  next  day 
lie  took  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  and  drew  them  up  near 
the  walls  of  the  Athenians,  to  prevent  their  going  to  tho  relief 
of  any  other  quarter,  while  ho  sent  a  detachment  to  the  fort  of 
Lilxlfilum,  and  took  it,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the  men  ho 
found  in  it;  tho  place  not  being  within  sight  of  tho  Athenians. 
<  >n  the  samo  day,  too,  a  triremo  of  the  Athenians,  moored  off  . 
tho  harbor,  wns  taken  by  tho  Syracusans. 

4.  After  this,  tho  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  commencing 
nt  tho  city,  began  to  build  upward  along  Epipolre  a  single 
wall  in  a  cross  direction,  that  the  Athenians,  if  tliey  could  not  4 

stop  their  progress,  might  no  longer  bo  ablo  to  invest  them.  • 
Tho  Athenians  had  by  this  time  gone  up  to  the  heights,  after 
completing  their  wall  down  to  the  sea;  and  there  being  ono  weak 
part  in  the  Athenian  wall,  Gylippus  took  his  forces  by  night 
and  made  an  attack  upon  it  When  the  Athenians  were  awaro 
«n  his  approach  (for  they  happened  to  be  bivouacking  out-  • 
side),  they  advanced  to  meet  him ;  on  observing  which,  ho  led 
bade  the  troops  on  his  side  as  quickly  ns  ho  could.  Tho 
Athenians  having  then  raised  it  higher,  themselves  kept  guard 
nt  this  point,  and  now  disposed  the  other  allies  along  tho  rest 
of  tho  works  as  they  were  scvorally  to  man  them,  Nicias  de- 
termined also  to  fortify  what  is  called  Plcmyrium,  a  hoadland 
opposite  the  city,  which  runs  out  beyond  tho  great  harbor, 
and  narrows  its  mouth.  If  this  were  fortified,  ho  thought  that 
the  introduction  of  provisions  would  be  more  easily  effected1; 
as  they  would  carry  on  their  blockade  from  a  less  distance,  near 
tho  port1  occupied  by  the  Syracusans,  and  would  not,  as  now, 
put  out  against  them  from  the  bottom  of  tho  great  harbor,  in 
rase  of  their  stirring  at  all  with  their  fleet  And  ho  now  paid 
more  attention  to  tho  maritime  operations  of  the  war,  seeing 
that  their  affairs  by  land  were  more  hopeless  since  the  arrival 
of  Gylippus.  Having,  therefore,  crossed  over  with  a  body  of 
troops  and  his  ships,  no  completed  the  building  of  three  forts ; 
in  which  were  deposited  tho  greater  part  of  the  'stores ;  tho 
larger  boats  and  the  fast-sailing  ships  being  now  also  moored 
there.    And  in  consequence  of  this,  it  was  chiefly  at  that  time 

1  £  t_  the  lesser  port,  as  it  was  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  greater, 
in  which  the  Athenian  fleet  now  lay. 
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•  thai  tho  wasting  of  the  crews  first  began.  For  as  they  had  but  a 
•canty  supply  of  water,  and  that  not  close  at  hand;  and,  more* 
over,  as  the  sailors  from  time  to  time  went  out  to  gather  fire- 
wood, they  were  cut  off  by  the  Syracusan  horse,  which  had  the 
command  of  the  country.  For  a  third  part  of  their  cavalry 
had  been  posted  by  the  Syracusans  in  the  small  town  in  the 
Olympieum,  with  an  eye  to  the  troops  on  Plemyrium,  to  pre- 
vent tneir  marching  out  to  commit  ratages.    Meanwhile  Nicias 

•  learned  that  the  rest  of  the  Corinthian  ships  also  were  sailing 
to  the  island,  and  sent  twenty  vessels  to  watch  for  them,  with 
orders  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  them  about  Locri,  Rhegium, 
and  the  approaches  to  Sicily. 

6.  Gylippua,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  once  building  the  wall 
across  Epipolce — making  use  of  the  stoucs  which  the  Athenians 
before  had  thrown  down  along  the  line  for  their  own  use — a  in  I 
leading  out  continually  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  and 
drawing  them  up  before  tho  works ;  while  the  Athenians  form- 
;  cd  their  line  against  them.  When  Gylippua  thought  it  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity,  ho  commenced  the  attack ;  and,  having 
closed  in  battle,  they  fought  in  tho  space  between  tho  works, 
where  tho  cavalry  of  the  Syracusans  was  of  no  use.  When 
the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  hod  been  thus  defeated,  and 
had  taken  up  their  dead  under  truce,  and  after  the  Athenians 
had  erected  a  trophy,  Gylippua  called  his  army  together,  and 
said,  that  "  the  fault  was  not  theirs,  but  his  own ;  for  ho  had 
deprived  thetn  of  tho  benefit  of  their  cavalry  and  dart-men  by 
his  arrangements  for  the  battle,  which  he  had  made  too  far 
within  the  works :  wherefore  ho  would  now  lead  them  again 
to  the  charge.  And  ho  begged  them  to  moke  up  their  minds 
to  tliis  view  of  the  cose — that  they  would  not  have  the  worse, 
as  regarded  forces,  and  thai  with  respect  to  resolution,  it  would 
be  intolerable  if  they  should  not  determine,  Peloponnesians  and 
Dorians  as  they  were,  to  get  the  better  of  Ionian*,  and  islanders, 
and  a  mixed  rabble  of  men,  and  to  drive  them  out  of  their 
country. 

0.  After  this,  when  a  favorable  opportunity  presented  it- 
self, ho  led  them  a  second  time  against  the  enemy.  Now 
Nicias  and  tho  Athenians  thought,  that  even  if  tho  Syracusans 
should  not  wish  to  commence  an  engagement,  it  was  necessary 
for  themselves  not  to  permit  their  wall  to  be  carried  past  their 
own :  for  by  this  time  the  enemy's  work  had  all  but  passed  tho 
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termination  of  tho  Athenian  lines ;  and  if  it  went  on  any  fur* 
thcr,  it  was  at  once  all  the  same  to  them,  whether  they  were 
continually  fighting  and  victorious,  or  did  not  fight  at  all ;  and 
therefore  they  advanced  to  meet  tho  Syracusans.  Gylippus 
led  his  heavy-armed  further  beyond  tho  fortifications  of  tho 
two  parties  than  before,  and  so  engaged  them,  posting  Iris  cav- 
alry and  dart-men  on  the  flank  of  tho  Athenians,  in  the  open 
space  where  tho  works  connected  with  both  walls  terminated. 
I  hiring  the  battle  tho  cavalry  charged  the  left  wing  of  tho 
Athenians  which  was  opposed  to  them,  and  routed  it;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  tho  rest  of  tho  army  also  was  de- 
feated by  tho  Syracusans,  and  driven  within  their  lines.  Tho 
following  night  they  had  timo  to  build  up  to  the  Athenian 
works,  and  to  pass  them ;  so  that  now  they  could  no  longer  bo 
stopped  by  tho  enemy,  whilo  they  deprived  them,  even  if  vic- 
torious, of  all  chnnco  of  investing  tho  city  in  future. 

7.  After  this,  tho  remaining  twelvo  vessels  of  tho  Corinth- 
inns,  Ambraciots,  and  Lcucadians,  having  eluded  tho  observa- 
tion of  tho  Athenian  guard-force,  sailed  into  harbor,  under 
tho  command  of  Erasimdes,  a  Corinthian,  and  joined  the  Syra- 
cusans in  completing  tho  remainder  of  their  works  up  to  the 
cross  wall.1    And  now  Gylippus  went  away  into  tho  rat  of 

•  *vvtrtixtonv  tb  Ao<tr6i>,  «.  t.  >.]  Grillor  and  Bishop  Thlrlwatl  under- 
stand this  of  tho  completion  of  tho  Syracusan  counter-work,  which  they 
mipooee  to  have  been  boforo  left  in  air  imperfect  state,  at  some  points 
where  tho  position  was  naturally  stronger  than  at  othors,  but  to  havo 
been  now  carried  to  an  uniform,  height  up  to  tho  Athenian  wall,  hero 
called  rot*  lyKapotov  rf/jwf,  as  running  at  right  angles  to  the  counter- 
work. This,  however,  appears  to  bo  an  exceedingly  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage,  like  every  other  that  has  been  proposed.  For  tho 
supposition  of  the  counter-work  having  been  left  in  an  imperfect  state  has 
nothing  whatever  to  support  it  in  our  author's  description  of  it  in  tho 
preceding  chapters,  which  would  naturally,  I  think,  lead  one  to  Just  tho 
opposite  conclusion.  Nor  does  tho  description  of  the  actual  surface  of 
Epjnoto,  as  givon  in  Arnold's  Memoir,  make  it  probable  that  there  would 
be,  la  the  course  of  tho  wall,  any  points  of  such  natural  strength  as  to 
have  encouraged  them  to  dispense,  even  for  a  time,  with  the  ordinary 
means  of  securing  their  work;  as  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  it 
passed  over  any  of  the  •  tour  decided  slopes  of  roek,n  by  which  atone  the 
"gradual  and  almost  Imperceptible  ascent"  Is  broken.  And  although 
/)«a7»tov,  as  M  a  mere  relative  expression,"  ntyU  be  applied  tostfber  of 
the  two  works  whose  relative  position  It  describes,  It  Is  surely  most  im- 
probable,  that  after  using  H  at  our  author  undonbtedly,  I  think,  does  la 
or  ery  other  passage  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Svraonsans,  he 
•nould  in  this  tingle  Instance  empty  it  m  the  very  reutrery  manner.  On 
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in  die  first  battle  he  was  beaten  by  us,  in  the  one  fought  the 
next  day  we  were  driven  from  the  field  by  numerous  cavalry 
'  and  dart-men,  and  retired  within  our  walls.  At  present, 
therefore,  .we  .have  ceased  working  at  our  line  of  circumval- 
lation,  in  consequence  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  and  are  lying 
sti  1 ;  (for  we  should  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  all  our  force,  since  the  guanling  of  our  linos  has  exhaust- 
ed a  considerable  part  of  our  heavy-armed ;)  while  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  carried  past  us  a  single  wall,  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  invest  them,  unless  one  should 
assault  Uiis  counter-work  with  a  large  force,  and  take  it. 
And  the  consequence  is,  that  wo  who  are  thought  to  be  be- 
sieging others,  are  rather  being  beaieged  ourselves,  as  far  as 
operations  by  laud  are  concerned ;  for  we  can  not  even  go  out 
far  into  the  country  because  of  their  horse. 

12.  "  They  have  also  sent  embassadors  to  the  Peloponncse 
for  fresh  troops,  and  Gytippus  is  gone  to  the  cities  in  Sicily, 
to  ]>esuado  soino  of  them  which  are  at  present  neutral  to  join 
in  the  war,  and  to  bring  from  others,  if  ho  can  an  additional 
land  force,  as  well  as  naval  armament  For  they  intend,  as  I 
hear,  at  tho  same  time  to  attempt  our  walls  with  their  army, 

i  and  to  attack  us  by  sea  with  their  fleet    And  let  none  of  you 

i  think  it  strange  that  I  say  by  tea  also.     For  although  (aa  tho 

i  enemy  also  are  aware),  our  fleet  was  at  first  in  fine  condition, 

-  as  regards  both  the  soundness  of  the  ships  and  the  complete- 

f  ness  of  their  crews,  yet  now  both  the  ships  are  leaky,  from 

,'  having  already  been  at  sea  so  long  a  time,  and  tho  crews  have 

;  been  wasted ;  it  being  impossible  to  liaul  up  and  careen  tho 

\  vessels,  because  those  of  tho  euemy,  being  more  than  equal  in 

►  number,  are  continually  causing  expectation  of  their  sailing 

I  against  us.    For  they  are  seon  practicing,  and  it  resta  with 

«  them  to  make  the  attack  [when  they  please] ;  and  they  havo 

greater  facility  of  carecniug  their  ships,  since  they  are  not  en- 
gaged in  blockading  others. 

13.  MWe  on  the  other  hand,  could  scarcely  enjoy  this  ad- 
vantage, though  with  a  great  superabundance  of  ships,  and 
though  we  were  not  compelled,  as  at  present,  to  keep  guard  with 
all  of  them.    For  if  we  relax  our  watching  even  in  a  alight 

J[  degree,  we  shall  have  no  provisions ;  since  even  now  we  find 

v  difficulty  in  bringing  them  in  past  their  city.    On  this  account 

our  crews  have  been  wasted  and  are  still  wasting;  as  some  of 
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our  seamen,  in  consequence  of  their  fetching  wood,  of  foraging, 
nnd  of  distant  watering,  are  cut  off  by  their  cavalry ;  while 
our  servants,  since  we  have  been  reduced  to  an  equal  footing 
desert  from  us,  and  those  of  the  foreigners  who  went  on  board 
,  as  pressed  men  straightway  depart  to  tho  several  cities ;  while 
those,  again,  who  were  at  first  elated  by  tho  high  par,  and 
supposed  that  they  were  going  to  make  money,  rather  than  to 
fight,  since  they  have  unexpectedly  seen  both  the  fleet  and 
every  thing  else  on  tho  side  of  tho  enemy  offering  resistance 
to  us,  either  leave  us  on  finding  some  excuse  for  going  over 
to  the  enemy,  or  in  whatever  way  they  severally  can  (and 
Sicily  is  a  largo' country)  ;'  while  in  some  instances,  by  engaging 
in  traffic  themselves,  after  persuading  tho  captains  to  toko 
Hyccarian  slaves  on  board  in  their  stead,  they  iiavo  destroyed 
tho  perfection  of  our  nnvy, 

14.  u  For  yon,  to  whom  I  am  writing  know  that  tho  flower 
of  a  crew  is  limited  in  numlier,'  and  that  there  are  but  few  sea- 
men who  will  get  a  ship  under  weigh,  or  keep  tho  rowing  in 
time.  But  the  most  distressing  of  all  these  things  is,  that  I, 
l  heir  general,  have  no  power  to  put  a  stop  to  these  abuses 
(for  your  tempers  are  difficult  to  command),  and  that  we  havo 
no  means  of  recruiting  our  shins'  crews  (which  the  enemy  can 
do  from  many  quarters),  but  ooth  what  is  kept,  and  what  is 
expended,  must  uo  taken  from  what  wo  brought  with  us.  For 
the  cities  which  are  at  present  in  alliance  with  us,  namely, 
Naxos  and  Catena,  aro  powerless.  If,  indeed,  ono  additional 
advantage  be  still  gained  by  the  enemy,  I  mean,  that  tho 
places  in  Italy  which  supply  us  with  food,  seeing  the  con* 
dition  wo  are  in,  and  in  caso  of  your  not  reinforcing  us,  go 
over  to  the  enemy,  tho  war  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
them  without  a  single  battle,  through  our  being  starved  out*  I 
might,  it  is  true,  have  had  more  agreeable  things  than  these  to 
write  to  you,  but  none  more  useful,  if  it  is  necessary  .for  you 

1  And,  therefore,  as  he  implies,  "  thoro  were  so  many  points  of  refuge 
open  to  tRem  that  their  cscipo  was  easily  effected.**    8ee  Arnold's  note. 

•  on  ffftaxtla  (hep}  irXtipufiar^A  Or,  as  othors  take  it,  "iha  theblooip 
of  a  crew  is  but  of  brief  duration.1*  But  that  statement*  has  been  a), 
rondv  made  in  tho  preceding  chapter,  see.  8 ;  and  the  words  which  fol- 
low are  evidently  Intended  to  explain  tbis^xnression. 

UnXiofmrfivrvv.]  Literally,  "compelled  to  surrender ;w  but  the 
"TTectacai  of  Arnold's  version,  which  I  have  adopted,  seems  proved  by 
(I*  passage  quoted  by  him  from  1. 1*4.  a,  /{eiroAio>ia»av  *<*£. 

20 
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to  deliberate  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  afiairn  lierc.  Autl  be- 
Bidet,  knowing  as  I  do  your  temper,  that  you  wish,  indeed,  to 
receive  the  moat  pleasing  statement,  but  find  fault  afterward, 
should  any  thing  in  consequence  of  them  turn  out  difiereut 
.to  what  you  expected,  I  thought  it  safer  to  lay  the  truth  be- 
fore you. 

15.  u  And  now  be  assured  of  this,  that  for  the  business  oa 
which  wo  first  came  here,  neither  your  troops  nor  your  gen- 
erals have  become  inadequate :  but  since  the  whole  of  Sicily  is 
being  united  together,  and  a  fresh  force  is  expected  by  them 
from  the  Peloponuese,  you  must  now  deliberate  with  a  convic- 
tion that  your  troops  are  not  a  match  even  for  their  present 
enemies,  but  that  you  must  either  recall  these,  or  send  in  ad- 
dition to  them  another  armament  not  less  numerous,  both  mili- 
tary and  naval,  and  no  small  sum  of  money,  as  well  as  some 
one  to  succeed  me,  since  I  am  uuable  to  remain  at  my  post  in 
consequence  of  a  nephritic  disease.  And  I  think  that  1  may 
claim  some  consideration  at  your  hands;  for  when  I  was  in 
health,  I  did  you  much  service  duriu^  the  periods  of  my  com- 
mand. But  whatever  you  mean  to  dot  do  it  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  spring,  and  without  miy  delay;  since  the  enemy 
will  in  a  short  time  provide  themselves  with  the  succors  from 
Sicily,  and  though  not  so  quickly  with  those  from  the  Telo- 
ponnese,  yet  if  you  do  not  pay  attention  to  them,  in  some  re- 
spects they  will  elude  your  observation,  as  before,  and  in  other* 
will  anticipate  you." 

10.  Such  was  the  purport  of  Nicias's  letter.  The  Athenians,  | 
after  hearing  it,  did  not  allow  him  to  resign  his  command,  but  j 
till  the  arrival  of  others  who  were  elected  as  his  colleagues, 
they  joined  with  him  two  of  those  who  were  there  on  the  njMtf,  * 
Meuonder  and  Euthydeinus,  that  he  might  not  in  his  illuea  < 
bear  the  labor  alone ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  voted  to  i 
send  fresh  forces,  both  naval  and  military,  composed  of  Athen- 
ians on  the  muster-roll,  and  of  their  allies.  They  also  elected 
as  his  colleagues,  Demosthenes  son  of  Alcisthenes,  and  Eury* 
medon  son  of  Thucles ;  the  latter  of  whom  they  dispatched 
to  Sicily  immediately,  about  the  winter  solstice,  with  ten 
ships,  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  silver,  and  orders  to 
tell  the  troops  there  that  succors  would  come  to  them,  and 
that  attention  would  bo  paid  to  their  interests. 

17.  Demosthenes,  in  tue  mean  time,  staid  behind,  and  uiado 
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preparations  for  tho  expedition,  intending  to  start  as  soon 
as  it  was  spring ;  while  bo  sent  the  allies  word  to  levy  troops,  L 

and  got  ready  at  home  money,  ships,  and  heavy-armed.  The 
Athenians  also  -sent  twenty  ships  to  cruise  round  the  Pclo- 
ponnesc,  and  to  keen  guard  that  none  might  cross  over  from 
Corinth  and  the  Peloponncso  to  Sicily.  For  tlie  Corinthians, 
after  the  embassadors  caino  to  them,  and  brought  a  more  fa- 
vorable report  of  affairs  In  Sicily,  thinking  that  they  had  not 
been  unseasonable  in  sending  their  former  squadron,  were 
now  much  more  encouraged,  and  prepared,  on  their  nart,  to 
dispatch  heavy-armed  trooj>s  for  Sicily  in  vessels  of  ourdeti, 
as  the  Lacedaemonians  did  likewise  from  the  rest  of  the  Pelc* 
ponncso.  The  Corinthians  manned  also  five  and  twenty  tri- 
remes, to  try  the  result  of  a  battle  with  the  squadron  keeping 
watch  at  Naupactus,  and  that  the  Athenians  there  might  bo 
less  able  to  prevent  their  transports  from  putting  out,  having 
to  keep  an  eyo  upon  tho  Corinthian  line  of  triremes  drawn  up 
against  them. 

18.  The  Lacedemonians  prepared,  too,  for  the  invasion  of 
Attica,  both  in  accordace  with  their  own  previous  resolution, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  tho  Syracusans  and  Corinthians, 
Mnce  they  had  heard  of  tho  reinforcements  about  to  be  sent 
from  Athens  to  Sicily ;  that  they  might  be  stop]ied  by  an  in- 
cursion being  made  into  the  country.  Alcibiades  also  kept 
urgently  advising  them  to  fortify  Decclca,  and  not  to  let  tho 
war  rest  But  most  of  all  had  they  gained  confidence,  be- 
cause they  thought  that  tho  Athenians,  being  engaged  in  a 
twofold  wat  with  both  themselves  and  the  Siceliots,  would 
l»e  more  easily  subdued;  and  also  bocauso  they  considered 
them  to  have  first  broken  the  truce.  For  in  the  former  courso 
of  hostilities  they  thought  the  guilt  lay  more  on  their  own 
Vide,  both  because  the  Thebans  had  entered  Plata*  during  a 
time  of  trdce;  and  because,  whoa  it  had  been  specified  in 
the  former  treaty,  that  nono  should  tako  up  arms  against 
others,  if  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  a  judicial  decision, 
they  themselves  had  not  listened  to  the  Athenians  when  ap- 
pealing to  such  a  decision.  On  which  account  they  considered 
that  they  were  justly  unsuccessful,  and  made  both  their  mis- 
fortune at  Pylus,  and  whatever  other  might  have  befallen 
them,  a  subject  of  serious  reflection.1  But  when  the  Athenians 
4  Or, '"of  religious  scruple,"  as  in  somo  other  psmgea 
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had  set  out  from  Argot  with  thote  thirty  shins,  and  ravaged  a 
part  of  Epidaurua,  Praaiae,  and  tome  other  {Maces,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  alao  spreading  devastation  from  Pylua;1 
and  when  they  refused  to  intrust  the  matter  to  arbitration, 
though  die  Lacediemonians  as  often  as  differences  had  arisen 
concerning  any  of  the  debatable  points  in  the  treaty,  appealed  to 
a  judicial  decision ;  then,  indeed,  the  Lacedemonians  thought 
that  the  violation  of  the  law,  which  in  the  former  instance  had 
been  committed  by  themselves,  had  now,  again,  come  in  tho 
some  way  to  attach  to  the  Athenians,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
eager  for  hostilities.  Accordingly,  during  this  winter  thev 
sent  round  to  their  allies  orders  for  iron,  and  were  getting  ail 
the  tools  ready  for  building  their  fort.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  themselves  raising  supplies,  and  compelling  the  rest  of 
the  Peloponnesians  to  do  so,  with  a  view  to  dispatching  in  tho 
merchantmen  succors  to  those  in  Sicily.  Aud  so  the  winter 
ended,  and  tho  eighteenth  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thucydides 
wrote  the  history. 

10.  The  following  spring,  at  its  very  commencement,  the 
Lacediemonians  and  their  allies  mode  a  very  early  incursion 
into  Attica,  under  tho  command  of  Agis  son  of  Archidamus. 
king  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  la  the  first  place,  then,  they  rav- 
aged tho  parts  of  the  country  alwut  the  plain,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  Decelco,  dividing  tho  work  among  the  con- 
tingents of  the  different  states.  The  place  is  distant  from  tho 
city  of  Athens  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  stades,  and  about 
the  same,  or  not  much  more,  from  lkeotin.  Now  tho  fortress 
was  raised  for  tho  annoy anco  of  tho  plain  and  tho  richest  parts 
of  the  country,  being  visible  as  far  as  Athens.  Thus,  then, 
tho  Peloponnesians  in  Attica,  and  their  allies,  were  engaged 
with  their  building.  Those  in  the  Pcloponnese,  about  the 
same  time,  were  sending  off  their  heavy-armed  troops  to 
Sicily  in  the  merchantmen,  tho  Lacedaemonians  having  pick- 
ed for  the  purpose  the  best  of  tho  Helots  and  Neodamodos, 

1  Ihjortvovro.]  Or,  a*  Arnold  renders  it,  "  they,  tho  Lacedaemonian*, 
were  continually  being  plundered ;"  referring  to  V.  14. 2,  Ati*rrtvoiihiK  rij 
.Yupac  U  T9f  l\v)6v.  Poppo  prefers  tho  nctivo  sense,  and  is  inclined  to 
admit  iAjortvov,  ss  Becker  has  dono  on  tho  authority  of  ono  MS.,  tho 
middle  form  not  being  used  elsewhere.  As  both  tho  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing verbs  refer  to  the  Athenians,  the  change  of  subject  is  certainly 
very  harsh,  if  ifaiortvovro  bo  referred  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  even  moro 
so,  I  think,  than  in  that  romarkabk)  instance  which  occurs  II.  3.  3. 
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amounting  both  together  to  seven  hundred,  with  Eccritus,  a 
Spartan,  in  command  of  thorn,  and  the  Ikeotiana,  three  hun- 
dred hcavv-armod,  under  the  command  of  Xcno  and  Nico,  The* 
hans,  and  Ilcgesandcr,  a  Thesj.ian,  Thcso  started  among 
the  first  from  Tamarus,  in  Lacomn,  and  put  out  into  the  open 
sea.  Not  long  after  them,  the  Corinthians  dispatched  five  hun- 
dred heavy-armed,  somo  from  Corinth  itself,  and  some  hired 
from  Arcadia  besides,  having  appointed  Alexander  a  Cor- 
inthian to  the  command  of  them.  Tho  Sicyoninns  also  sent 
off,  at  tho  same  timo  with  the  Corinthians,  two  hundred  heavy- 
armed  under  the  command  of  Sargeua,  a  Sicyonian.  In  the 
mean  time  tlio  five  and  twenty  ships  of  the  Corinthians,  which 
had  been  manne<l  in  the  winter,  were  stationed  in  opposition 
to  tho  twonty  Athenian  vessels  at  Naunactus,  till  thoy  had  got 
these  heavy-armed  on  board  the  merchantmen  out  to  sea :  for 
which  purpose,  indeed,  they  bad  been  originally  manned,  that 
tho  Athenians  might  not  attend  to  the  merchantmen  so  much 
as  to  the  triremes, 

20.  Meanwhile  tho  Athenians,  at  the  time  of  tho  fortifica- 
tion of  Dccclca,  and  at  tho  very  commencement  of  the  spring, 
sent  thirty  ships  to  cruise  round  the  Peloponnese,  under  tho 
command  of  Chariclcs  son  of  Apollodorus,  who  was  ordered 
to  go  to  Argos  alao,  and  call  for  a  contingent  of  their  hcavy- 
nnned  to  go  on  board,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  alliance. 
Itemosthetica,  too,  they  dispatched  to  Sicily,  as  they  had  in- 
tended, with  sixty  Athenian  ships,  and  five  Chian,  twelve  hun- 
dred Athenian  heavy-armed  from  the  muster-roll,  and  as  many 
islanders  as  they  could  possibly  raise  from  the  several  places; 
while  they  also  supplied  themselves  from  tho  other  subject  allies 
with  whatever  they  could  get  in  any  quarter  that  would  be  of  [ 
service  for  the  war.  Moreover,  he  was  instructed,  as  he  sailed 
round,  to  join  Chariclcs  first  in  his  military  measures  on  tho 
coast  of  Laconia.  80  Demosthenes,  after  sailing  to  ilftrina, 
waited  for  any  part  of  the  armament  that  might  have  been 
left  behind,  as  well  as  for  Chariclcs  to  fetch  tho  Argive  troops. 

21.  In  Sicily,  about  the  same  period  of  this  soring,  Gylip- 
pus  came  to  Syracuse,  bringing  from  tho  cities  which  he  had 
)>ersuadcd  to  fain  him  as  largo  a  number  of  troops  as  ho  re- 
spectively could.  And  now,  having  called  tho  Syracusana  to- 
gether, ho  said  that  they  onght  to  man  as  many  ships  as  pos- 
sible! and  try  the   experiment  of  a  sea-fight;  for  that  bo 
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hoped  to  produce  thereby  a  result  worth  the  ride,  toward  the 
issue  of  the  war.    Ilermocrates,  too,  most  earnestly  joined 
him  in  trying  to  persuade  theui,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
want  courage  for  attacking  the  Athenians  by  sea;  observing, 
44  that  that  people  had  no  more  than  themselves  enjoyed  an 
hereditary  and  perpetual  experience  at  sea,  but  had  become  a 
naval  power  after  being,  even  more  than  tho  Syracusans,  an 
inland  one ;  and  only  because  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  Medea*    And  to  men  of  a  daring  character  like  tho  Athe- 
nians, those  who  were  daring  in  opposition  to  them  would  ap- 
pear most  formidable :  for  tho  terror  with  which  that  people 
paralysed  their  enemies,  not,  in  some  cases,  by  being  suuenor  , 
to  them  in  power,  but  by  attacking  them  with  confidence, 
lAey,1  too,  would  in  tho  samo  way  strike  into  their  opponents. 
And  ho  was  well  assured,  ho  stud,  that  tho  Syracusans,  by  .un- 
expectedly daring  to  offer  resistance  to  tho  navy  of  tho  Athe- 
nians, would  in  a  greater  degreo  gain  advantage  from  the 
surprise  of  tho  enemy  on  that  account,  than  the  Athenians  by 
their  skill  would  harm  tho  unskillful  Syracusans     Ho  urged 
thorn  thoroforo  to  proceed  to  the  trial  with  their  fleet,  and  not 
to  shrink  from  it.*'     Accordingly  tho  Syracusans,  at  tho  per- 
suasion of  Ciylippus,  Uormocratcs,  and  whoever  else  joined 
them,  resolved  on  the  sea-fight,  and  proceeded  to  man  their  shiiw. 
22.  When  Gylippus  had  prepared  tho  fleet  for  action,  lie 
took  tho  wholo  army  under  cover  of  tho  night,  and  himself  in- 
tended to  assault  by  land  the  forts  on  Plcmyrium,  while  at  tho 
samo  time,  according  to  ngreeineut,  thirty-fivo  of  the  8yn> 
cusan  triremes  sailed  to  tho  attack  from  tho  great  harbor, 
and  forty-fivo  sailed  round  from  tho  lesser,  whero  their  arse- 
nal was  situated;    wishing  to  effect  a  junction  with  those 
within,  and  at  tho  same  time  to  sail  against  Plcmyrium,  in 
order  that  the  enemy  might  bo  disconcerted  by  an  attack  on 
both  sides.    Tho  Athenians,  on  tho  other  hand,  having  with 
all  speed  manned  sixty  ships  to  oppose  them,  with  five  and 
twenty  of  them  engaged  the  five  and  thirty  of  the  Syracusans 
that  were  in  tho  groat  harbor,  and  with  tho  remainder  weut       j 
to  moot  those  that  were  sailing  round  from  the  arsenal.    Thus       ! 
they  immediately  entered  into  action  beforo  the  mouth  of  the 

1  kqI  <?0«c.  *.  t.  ?.]  Or,  *•  they"  {i  e,,  tho  Athenians)  "  wouU  them- 
selves alio  bo  subject  to  beforo  thoir  enomies ;w  supposing,  as  Dobn* 
.  does,  that  ao<<c  is  hero  equivalent  to  ciurotff  Utivovf* 
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great  harbor,  and  for  a  long  time  resisted  each  other,  the  one 
side  winning  to  force  an  entrance,  the  other  being  anxious  to 
prevent  them. 

23.  In  tho  mean  time  Gylinpus,  when  the  Athenian*  in 
Plemyrinm  had  gone  down  to  tlio  sea,  and  were  paying  atten- 
tion to  tlio  naval  engagement,  surprised  them  by  suddenly  at 
daybreak  assaulting  tho  forts,  of  which  he  took  tho  largest 
first,  and  then  tho  other  two;  their  garrisons  not  having 
awaited  his  attack,  when  they  saw  the  largest  easily  carried. 
From  the  first  that  was  taken  tho  men  escaped  with  difficulty 
to  their  camp,  as  many  of  them  as  took  refuge  in  their  boats 
and  merchantmen ;  for  as  tho  Syracusans  were  getting  tho 
better  in  the  engagement  with  their  ships  in  tho  great  har- 
bor, the  fugitives  were  chased  by  one  trireme,  and  that  a  fast 
sailer ;  but  when  tho  other  two  forts  were  taken,  at  that  timo 
tho  Syrncusans,  in  their  turn,  woro  now  being  1>catcn,  and  so 
those  who  were  flying  out  of  tho  forts  sailed  along  shore  with 
greater  ease.  For  the  Syracusan  ships  that  were  fighting  be- 
fore the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  having  forced  their  way 
through  tboso  of  tho  Athenians,  sailed  in  without  any  order, 
and  taing  entangled  with  ooo  another,  transferred  tho  victory 
to  the  Athenians ;  who  routed  both  these,  and  thoso  by  which 
thev  were  at  first  being  defeated  in  tho  harW.  They  also 
sank  eleven  of  tho  Syracusan  ships,  killing  most  of  the  men 
<>n  board  of  them,  excepting  thoso  whom  they  took  prisoners 
from  three  vessels ;  while  on  their  own  side  three  ships  were 
lost  After  hauling  up  tho  wrecks  of  tho  Syracusans,  and 
erecting  a  trophy  on  tno  small  island  in  front  of  Plcmyrium, 
tliey  withdrew  to  their  own  encampment 

24,  But  although  tho  Syracusans  had  thus  fared  with  re* 
gard  to  the  sea-fight,  they  were  still  in  possession  of  tho  three 
fort*  on  Plemyrium,  and  erected  three  trophies  for  them  One 
of  the  two  forts  last  taken  they  razed,  but  the  other  two  they 
repaired,  and  held  with  garrisons.  In  the' capture  of  the  forts 
many  men  were  killed,  and  many  made  prisoners,  and  a.  largo 
amount  of  property  in  all  was  taken :  for  inasmuch  cs  tho 
Athenians  used  them  as  a  magazine,  there  was  in  them  much 

1>roperty  and  corn  belonging  to  merchants,  and  much  also  bo* 
onging  to  trierarchs,  since  there  were  taken  in  them,  besides 
other  things,  masts  for  forty  triremes,  with  the  rest  of  their 
equipments!  and  also  throe  triremes  which  had  been  drawn  up 
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on  shore.    Indeed,  what  most  and  principally  rained  the  army  I 

of  the  Athenians  was  tho  taking  of  Plemyrium ;  since  ever  f 

the  entrance  into  the  harbor  was  no  longer  secure  foi  cany-  <; 

ing  in  provisions :  (for  the  Syracusansi  blockading  them  at  f> 

that  point  with  their  vessels,  prevented  it,  and  their  getting  [ 

them  in  was  now  always  effected  by  battle)  ;  and  in  other  re-  « 

apecta  it  struck  consternation  and  dismay  into  their  forces.  ': 

25.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  sent  out  twelve  ships,  with 
Agatharchus,  a  Syracusan,  on  board  of  them  as  commander. 
One  of  these  wont  to  the  Peloponnesee,  carrying  embassadors,  f 

both  to  tell  of  their  own  affairs,  u  of  the  hopes  they  were  full  * 

o(  and  to  excite  them  to  the  still  more  vigorous  prosecution  ' 

of  tho  war  in  those  parts.    The  other  eleven  ships  sailed  to  \ 

Italy,  hearing  that  some  vessels  laden  with  treasure  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Athenians,    Having  fallen  in  with  these  ves-  \ 

aels,  they  destroyed  most  of  their  conteuts,  and  burned  a  quan*  \ 

tity  of  timber  in  the  Caulonian  territory,  which  had  been  got  ?, 

ready  for  tho  Athenians.     After  this  they  came  to  Locri,  and  < 

while  lying  at  auchor  there,  one  of  tho  merchantmen  from  the  • 

Peloponuese  put  in  to  shore,  carrying  a  heavy-armed  band  of 
Thespians.  Having  taken  these  on  board  their  ships,  the  Sy- 
racusans coasted  on  homeward.  Tho  Athenians,  with  their 
'  twenty  vessels  at  Megura,  being  on  the  look-out  for  them, 
took  one  ship  with  its  crew ;  the  rest  they  could  not  overtake, 
but  they  cscaiied  from  them  to  Syracuse.  There  was  also 
some  skirmishing  in   tho  liarbor  about  the  piles  which  the  } 

Syracusans  had  driven  in  the  sea  in  front  of  the  old  docks,  in  I 

order  that  their  ships  might  lie  at  anchor  within  them,  and  \ 

the  Athenians  might  not  sail  against  them,  and  injure  them  by  t 

their  charge.    For  tho  Athenians,  having  brought  up  to  them  j 

a  ship  of  ten  thousand  talents  burden,  carrying  wooden  towers  % 

and  screens,  from  their  boats  (listened  ropes  round  the  piles,  t 

and  raised  them  with  windlasses,  and  tore  them  up,  or,  diving  * 

down,  sawed  them  in  two.    The  Syracusans  plied  their  mis-  f 

siles  on  them  from  the  docks,  and  tho  men  on  the  ship  of  bur*  < 

den   discharged  theirs    in  return ;  and  at  last  the  Athenians  > 

removed  the  greater  part  of  the  piles.    But  the  most  dangerous  • 

part  of  the  stockade  was  that  out  of  sight :  for  there  were  somo  »' 

of  tho  piles  which  they  drove  that  did  not  rise  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  so  that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach,  lest  any  | 
one,  through  not  seeing  them  beforehand,  might  strike  his  ship 
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on  them,  as  on  a  sunken  rock.  But  even  in  the  case  of  these, 
divers  went  down  and  sawed  them  off  for  a  reward ;  but  the 
Syracusans  made,  notwithstanding,  a  fresh  stockade.  Many 
other  also  were  the  contrivances  which  they  employed  against 
one  another,  as  was  natural  with  the  armaments  lying  near,  and 
opposed  to,  each  other;  and  they  were  engaged  in  skirmishes, 
and  attempts  of  every  kind.  The  Syracusans  also  sent  to  the 
cities  embassies  composed  of  Corinthian*,  Ambraciots,  and 
Lacedaemonians,  with  tidings  of  tho  capturo  of  Plemyriutn, 
and  to  state,  with  regard  to  the  sea-fight,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  by  the  power  of  the  enemy  as  by  their  own  confusion 
that  they  had  been  beaten ;  while,  in  other  respects,  they  were 
to  inform  them  that  they  were  in  good  hope,  and  to  call  upon 
•  them  to  come  to  their  aid,  both  with  ships  and  troops,  as  the  • 
Athenians  also  were  expected  with  a  fresh  force,  and  if  they 
could  but  destroy  their  present  armament  before  it  came, 'there 
would  bo  an  end  to  the  war.  .  Tho  parties  in  Sicily,  then,  wore 
thus  engaged. 

20.  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  armament 
had  been  collected  by  him  with  which  he  was  to  sail  to  Sicily 
to  the  aid  of  the  force  there,  having  put  to  sea  from  iEgina 
and  sailed  to  the  Peloponnese,  joined  Charicles  and  the  thirty 
ships  of  tho  Athenians.  After  receiving  the  heavy-armed 
troops  of  tho  Argives  on  board  their  ships,  they  sailed  to  L?> 
conia,  and  in  tho  first  placo  ravaged  a  part  of  Epidaurus 
Limera,  Then,  landing  on  tho  eon*t  of  Loconia,  opposite 
Cythera,  whore  stands  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  they  fortified  a 
certain  placo  in  the  form  of  nn  isthmus,  in  order  that  tho 
Lacedaemonian  Helots  might  desert  to  them  there,  and  at  tho 
samo  time  foraging  parties  might  -make  incursions  from  it,  as 
from  Pylus.  And  now,  immediately  after  assisting  to  occupy 
this  spot,  Demosthenes  sailed  on  for  Coreyra,  that  he  might 
take  up  some  of  the  allies  there  also,  and  proceed  aa  ouickly  as 
possible  on  hia  voyage  to  Sicily.  Charicles,  on  the  other  hand, 
waited  until  ho  had  entirely  fortified  the  place ;  when,  having 
left  a  garrison  there,  he,  too,  afterward  returned  home  with  his 
thirty  ships,  and  the  Argivcs  at  the  same  time. 

27.  There  came  also  to  Athens  this  same  summer,  to  serve 
as  targeteers,  a  body  of  Tbradans  who  carry  swords,  of  tho 
tribe  of  the  Dii,  thirteen  hundred  in  number,  who.  were  to 
have  sailed  to  Sicily  with  Demosthenes;  but  aa  they  had  come 

20* 
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too  late,  the  Athenians  determined  to  send  them  beck  again  to  [ 

Thrace,  the  country  they  had  come  from,  as  it  teemed  too  ex-  j 

pensive  to  keep  them  for  the  war  carried  on  from  Deoelea,  ) 

since  each  of  them  received  a  drachma  a  day.    For  aince  Do-  t 

celea  had  been  first  fortified  by  the  wholo  Pelopounosian  army 
during  this  summer,  and  afterword  was  occupied  for  the  an- 
noyance of  the  country  by  garrisons  coming  from  the  states  at 
successive  period*,  it  greatly  injured  the  Athenians,  and  was 
nmong  the  principal  things  that  ruined  their  interests,  both 
by  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  loss  of  mou.  For  pre- 
viously the  invasious  were  but  of  brief  duration,  and  did  not 
prevent  their  enjoying  their  territory  at  other  times ;  but  then, 
when  the  enemy  were  continually  stationed  there  for  their  an- 
noyance, and  sometimes  attacked  them  with  a  more  numerous 
force,  while  at  other  times  the  regular  garrison  of  necessity1 
mado  incursions  on  the  land,  and  forayed  it,  Agis,  the  La- 
cedaemonian king,  being  also  present  (who  mado  no  by-work 
of  the  war),  the  Athenians  suffered  severely  in  consequence ; 
for  they  were  deprived  of  their  whole  country,  and  more  than 
twenty  thousand  slaves  had  deserted,  a  great  part  of  them  being 
artisans ;  and  all  their  sheep  and  beasts  of  bunion  were  lost. 
Their  horses  iriso,  as  the  cavalry  were  daily  on  the  move,  mak- 
ing excursions  to  Deoelea  and  keeping  guard  in  the  country, 
were  either  lamed  by  being  worked  6n  rocky  ground,  and  that 
continually,  or  were  disabled  by  wounds. 

28.  Tho  conveyance  also  of  provisions  from  Eulxca,  which 
was  before  effected  more  quickly  by  land  from  Oropus,  through 
Deoelea,  was  now  carried  on  with  great  expense  by  sea,  round 
Kuniuui.  Indeed  tho  city  required  every  thing  alike  to  bo 
imported ;  and  instead  of  being  a  city,  it  was  reduced  to  a 
garrison.  For  the  Athenians  were  harassed  by  keeping  guard 
on  the  fortifications,  in  succession  by  day,  and  all  of  them 
(excepting  tho  cavalry)  by  night — some  being  ou  duty  whero 
the  arms  were  piled,  and  others  on  the  walls — both  sum- 
mer and  winter  alike.  But  what  pressed  hardest  on  them 
was,  that  they  were  engaged  in  two  wars  at  once,  and 
h  id  arrived  at  such  a  bitch  of  obstinate  animosity  as  no  one 
would  havo  believed  if  ho  had  heard  it  before  it  actually 
occurred.  For  that  even  when  besieged  by  the  Pelopon- 
uesians  from  the  fortress  in  their  country,  they  should  not 
1  /£  dvuyKfic]  i  e.,  for  their  own  support 
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even  tben  have  withdrawn  from  Welly,  but  hare  proceeded,  in 
their  turn,  to  l>csiege  Syracuse  in  the  samo  manner,  a  city  not 
leas  than  Athens,  considered  l>y  itself ;  and  that  they  should 
have  exhibited  to  the  Greeks  so  unexpected  a  display  of  power 
and  daring,  that  whereas,  in  tho  beginning  of  the  war,  some 
of  them  thought  they  might  hold  out  one  year,  some  two,  some 
even  three,  but  no  one  longer,  if  tho  Peloponnesians  should  in- 
vade their  country,  they  now,  in  tho  teventecnth  year  after  the 
first  invasion,  went  to  Sicily,  when  distressed  by  hostilities  in 
every  way,  and  eptercd  upon  another  war  besides,  not  less  in> 
x>rtant  than  that  which  they  already  had  with  the  Pcloponnese,1 
who,  I  say,  would  have  believed  this  before  it  actually  took 
dace  f  1  It  was  owing  to  these  things,  then,  to  the  great  injury 
which  Docelea  inflicted  on  them,  and  the  other  great  expenses 
which  befell  them,  that  they  were  reduced  to  straits  for  want 
of  money;  and  it  \xn&  at  this  time  that  they  imposed  on 
their  subjects  tho  tax  of  the  twentieth*  on  all  sea-borne  com* 
modities,  instead  of  tho  tribute,  thinking  that  thus  a  larger 
amount  of  money  would  bo  raised  by  them.  For  their  ex* 
penses  were  not  on  the  samo  scale  as  lx>foro,  but  much  greater, 
inasmuch  as  tho  war  also  was  greater,  while  their  revenues  were 
being  destroyed. 

20.  These  Thracians,  then,  who  camo  too  lato  for  Demos* 
thenes,  as  thoy  did  not,  in  consequence  of  their  present  want 
of  money,  wisn  to  incur  expense,  they  immediately  sent  back, 
having  commissioned  Diitrcphcs  to  convey  them,  and  in- 
structed him  at  the  samo  time  to  inflict  by  their  means  what- 
ever harm  he  could  on  tho  enemy  during  the  voyage  along 
shore  (for  they  were  to  pass  through  tho  Euripus).  Accord- 
ingly ho  landed  them  at  Tanagra,  mid  carried  off  some  plunder 
in  a  hurried  manner;  and  then  in  the  evening  sailed  across 
tho  Eurinus  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  And  landing  them  in 
'  Itootia,  led  then  against  Mycnlessus.  .  During  tho  night  he 
bivouacked  unobserved  near  tjio  Tcmplb  of  Mercury,  distant 
from  Myoalessus  about  sixteen  stades,  and  at  daybreak  as- 
saulted the  town,  which  was  not  a  largo  one,  and  took  it ; 
hating  fallen  on  tho  inhabitants  while  off  their  guard,  and  not 

1  Owing  to  tho  length  of  the  sentonco  In  the  original,  tho  apodosii  was 
forgotten.    Boo  Arnold's  note. 

•  rip  tUoonjv.]  "An  ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  all  com* 
modities  carried  by  see  to  or  from  any  port  In  tho  Athenian  dominion." 
—ArnokL 
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expecting  that  any  one  would  ever  march  up  the  country  ao 
fiur  from  the  sea  to  attack  them ;  their  wall,  too,  being  weak, 
and  in  some  parte  even  fallen  down,  while  in  other  part*  it 
was  built  but  low ;  and  the.gates,  moreover,  being  open  tnrough 
their  feeling  of  security.    The  Thracians,  then,  having  burst 
into  Mycalessus,  blundered  bulb  private  houses  and  temples, 
and  butchered  the  inhabitants,  snaring  neither  old  ago  nor 
youth,  but  killing  one  after  another  all  they  met  with,  both 
children  and  women,  nay,  further,  even  cattle  and  beasts'  of 
burden,  and  whatever  other  living  things  they  saw.    For  the 
Thraciau  race,  liko  the  most  blood-thirsty  of  tho  barbarians,  is 
most  so  when  secure  from  resistance.    And  thus  on  that  occa- 
sion there  was  no  little  contusion  in  other  respects,  and  every 
form  of  butcberv  was  exhibited.    And  in  particular,  they  at- 
tacked a  boys9  school,  the  largt>*t  that  was  in  tho  place  (which  tho 
children  had  iust  entered),  and  cut  them  all  to  pieces.   And  this 
disaster,  which  fell  on  tho  whole  town,  was  inferior  to  Itone  in  ex* 
tent,  while  it  was  more  uncx|>ccted  and  shocking  than  any  other. 
30.  When  tho  Thebans  were  aware  of  it,  they  marched  to 
tho  rescue,  and  having  overtaken  the   Thracians  when  they 
had  not  at  present  advanced  any  great  distance,  they  both  re- 
covered their*  plundered  property,  and. having  struck  them 
with  panic  pursued  them  down  to  the  sea,  where  their  boats 
which  conveyed  thein  were  lying  at  anchor.     And  they  slew 
the  greatest  part  of  them  during  their  embarkation,  as  they 
could  not  swim,  and  as  those  on  board  tho  boat*,  on  seeing 
what  was  going  on   ashore,  moored  them   out  of  bow-shot 
For  in  the  rest  of  the  retreat  tho  Thracians  advanced  in 
no  contemptiblo  manner  to  meet  the  Theban  horse,  which 
first  fell  upon  them;  and  closing  their  ranks,  according  to 
their  native  tactics,  defended  themselves  against  them ;  and 
thus  only  a  few  were  killed  in  that  part  of  tho  affair.    Somo 
portion  of  them  also  were  surprised  in  the  city,  through  their 
eagerness  in  plundering,  and  perished.    Altogether,  there  fell 
of  tho  ThrnciauH  two  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred ;   while  of  the  Thcbaus  and  the  rest  who  joiued  in  at- 
tacking them  they  slew  about  twenty,  horso  and  foot  together, 
and  among  the  Thebans,  Scirphondas  ono  of  the  Boeotarchs.  On 
the  sido  of  the  Myralcssians  a  considerable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion was  cut  off.    With  regard,  then,  to  Mycalessus,  which  ex- 
perienced, considering  its  extent,  a  calamity  not  less  lamentablf 
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than  any  which  happens  I  in  tho  war,  Mich  wore  tho  things 
which  occurred  there. 

31.  Now  Demosthenes  being  nt  tho  time  on  his  voyngo  for 
Corcyra,  after  ho    had  built  tho  fortifications  on  tho  sido  of 
Lnconia,  fell  in  with  a  merchant  vessel  anchored  nt  Then  in 
tile  Elcan   territory,  in  which*  tho  Corinthian  heavy-armed 
were  to  cross  over  to  Sicily ;  and  ho  destroyed  the  chip  itself, 
but  tho  men  escaped  fronc    it,  and  having  subsequently  got 
another,  proceeded  on  their  voyngo.    After  this,  having  como 
to  Zacynthus  and  Cephnllcnia,  ho  took  on  bpard  a  body  of 
heavy-armed,  sent  for  some  of  tho  Mcsscnians  from  Naupactus, 
and  then  crossed  over  to  tho  opposite  coast  of  Acarnania,  on 
tho  continent,  to  Alyzia  and  Annctorium,  which  tho  Athenians 
had  in  their  own  hands.     While  he  was  in  these  parts,  he  wna 
met  by  Eurymedon  returning  from  Sicily,  who  had  been  sent 
out  with  treasure  at  tho  time  that  has  been  mentioned,  during 
tho  winter,  and  told  him-,  among  other  tidings,  that  ho  had 
heard,  when  already  on  his  voyage,  that  Plemyrium  had  been 
taken  by  tho  Syrocusnns.    Conon,  too,  who  was  in  command 
nt  Naupactus,  camo  to  them  with  information  that  tho  five  and 
twenty  Corinthian  shijwi  stationed  opposite  to  tho  Athenian1 
squadron  did  not  givo  up  hostilities,  but  were  prepared  for  an 
engagement      Ho  begged  thorn,  therefore,  to  send  him  somo 
ships,  as  his  own  eighteen  were  not  competent  to  fight  tho  en- 
emy's five  and  twenty.    Accordingly  Demosthenes  and  Eury- 
medon sent  with  Conon  tho  ten  best  sailers  of  all  they  had,  to 
join  those  nt  Naupactu*.    They  themselves  nt  the  samo  tim<* 
mado  preparations  tor  tho  muster  of  their  forces,  Eurymedon 
sailing  to  Corcyra,  urging  them  to  man  fifteen  ships,  and  culist- 
ing  heavy-armed  troops  (for  ho  now  shared  the  command  with 
Demosthenes,  and  had  turned  back  again,  in  consequence  of  his 
election),  and  Demosthenes  raising  slingcrs  and  dart-men  from 
the  parts  about  Acamania. 

32.  As  for  the  embassadors  who  had  gone  at  the  time  men- 
tioned—after the  taking  of  Plemyrium — from  Syracuse  to  the 
cities,  they  had  prevailed  on  them  to  join  their  side,  and  had 
raised  and  were  just  about  to  lead  off  the  force,  when  Nicias, 
receiving  early  intelligence  of  it,  sent  to  those  of  the  Sicels 

1  otfav.]  In  this  and  In  many  other  similar  passages,  tho  reflecUro 
pronoun  is  used  in  tho  plural  with  reference  to  tho  countrymen  of  th* 
speaker  In  general,  rather  than  to  himself  Individually* 
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who  held  tho  patsna,,  and  were  in  rim?iA+  with  tho  Athfnlant. 
namely,  the  Centotripes,  Alicyaeana,  and  aome  others,  to  beg 
them  not  to  give  free  passage  to  the  enemy,  but  to  unite  together 
and  prevent  tneir  marching  through  their  country,  ainoe  there 
waa  no  other  by  which  they  would  attempt  to  do  so,  aa  die 
Acragantinea  would  not  grant  them  a  passage  through  theirs. 
When,  therefore,  the  Siceiiota  were  even  on  their  march,  the 
Sicels,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Athenians,  laid  an 
ambuscade  for  them  in  three  different  places,  and  falling  upon 
them  while  off  their  guard  and  without  any  notice,  killed  about 
eight  hundred  of  them,  with  all  the  embassadors  except  one, 
namely,  the  Corinthian,  who  led  to  Syracuse  thoae  that  Lad  es- 
caped, to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred. 

33.  About  that  same  time  the  Camarinamns  also  came  to 
their  help  with  five  hundred  heavy-armed,  three  hundred  dart- 
men,  ana  three  hundred  bow-nun.  The  Geloans,  too,  sent  a 
squadron  of  five  ships,  four  hundred  dart-men,  and  two  hun- 
dred horse.  For  by  this  time  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of 
Sicily— -excepting  the  Acragautincs,  who  were  neutral— ilio 
rest,  I  say,  who  before  had  waited  to  see  the  result  of  eveutn, 
now  united  with  the  Syracusnn*,  and  assisted  them  against 
the  Athenians.  The  Kyrncusans,  then,  after  the  disaster  in 
the  Sicel  country  hud  befallen  them,  censed  for  the  present 
from  attacking  tho  Athenians.  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon, 
on  tho  other  hand,  their  forces  being  now  ready  both  from 
Corcyra  and  the  continent,  crossed  tho  Ionian  gulf  with  all 
their  army  to  tho  Iapvginn  foreland.  Starting  thence,  they 
touched  at  tho  Chaerades  islands,  lying  off  Iapygia,  and  took 
on  board  their  ships  some  Iapygian  dart-men,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  iu  number,  of  tho  Messapian  tribe;  and  after  re- 
newing an  old  friendship  with  Artas,  who  also  had  provided 
them  with  the  dart-men  l>eiug  one  of  their  chieftains,  they  ar- 
rived at  Metapontum  in  Italy.  After  persuading  the  Meta- 
)xmtinea  to  send  with  them,  on  the  strength  of  their  alliance, 
three  hundred  dart-men  and  two  triremes,  with  this  addition 
to  their  armament  they  coasted  along  to  Thuria.  There 
they  found  the  opponents  of  tho  Athenians  recently  expelled  in 
consequence  of  a  sedition.  And  as  they  wished  to  muster 
there  the  whole  army,  in  case  any  part  had  been  left  behind, 
and  to  review  it,  as  well  a*  to  ]>crsuado  tho  Thurians  to  join 
them  as  zealously  as  possible  in  the  ex|>edition,  and  to  have 
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considering  their  present  position,  the  same  foes  and  friends  as 
the  Athenians,  they  waited  awhile  in  Thurin,  and  were  prosecut- 
ing theso  designs. 

34.  About  the  samo  time,  tho  Poloponhcsians  in  the  five 
and  twenty  ships,  who,  to  secure  the  passage  of  tho  merchant- 
men to  Sicily,  were  anchored  over  against  the  fleet  at  Nau- 
Kctus,  having  mmle  their  preparations  for  a  sea-fight,  and 
vinjj  manual  some  additional  sliips,  so  that  they  were  now 
but  httlo  inferior  to  the  Athenian  force,  stationed  themselves 
off  Erineus  m  Achrca,  in  tho  territory  of  Rhypa.  And  tho 
place  in  which  they  were  stationed  being  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  their  land  forces  which  had  como  to  their  assistance 
from  tho  Corinthians,  and  from  their  allies  on  tho  spot,  wcro 
ranged  on  the  projecting  headlands  on  both  sidos;  while  tho 
ships  occupied  the  intervening  space,  blocking  up  tho  entrance. 
The  commander  of  the  fleet  was  Polyanthcs,  a  Corinthian. 
The  Athenians  sailed  out  against  them  from  Naupactus  with 
three  and  thirty  ships,  under  tho  command  of  Dipnilus.  Tho 
Corinthians  at  first  remained  stationary,  but  afterward,  hav- 
ing raised  their  signat  for  battle,  when  there  appeared  to  bo  a 
favorable  opportunity,  they  advanced  upon  tho  Athenians,  and 
engaged  them.  For  a  long  time  they  resisted  each  other;  at 
Jength  three  ships  on  the  side  of  tho  Corinthians  were  de- 
stroyed, wlnlo  on  that  of  the  Athenians  none  was  absolutely 
sunk,  but  some  seven  were  disabled,  being  struck  prow  to  prow, 
and  having  their  forcships  stove  in  by  the  Corinthian  vessels, 
which  wore  provided  with  stronger  checks'  than  usual  for 
this  very  purpose.  After  fighting  on  equal  terms,  so  that 
cither  party  might  claim  the  victory  (though  tho  Athenians, 
nevertheless,  had  got  possession  of  tho  wrecks,  through  tho 
wind  driving  them  out  into  tho  open  soa,  and  the  Corinthians 
no  longer  advancing  against  them),  they  separated  from  each 
other,  and  there  was  no  pursuit  made,  nor  were  any  prisoners 
taken  on  oither  side :  for  tho  Corinthians  and  Peloponnesians 
easily  effected  their  escape,  as  they  were  fighting  near  shore, 
and  no  ship  on  tho  side  of  the  Athenians  went  down.  When, 
however,  tlie  Athenians  had  sailed  back  to  Naupactus,  tho  Cor- 

1  rdf  twurtSaf.]  "Tho  word  is  known  only  in  Its  technical  sense,  as 
'ignifying  two  beams,  projecting  from  a  ship's  head,  on  each  side  of  her 
tttek,  from  which  the  anchors  were  suspended,  something  like  what  are 
ciUed  in  our  ships  the  '  cat-heads.' n— Arnold.  I  have  borrowed  from 
Itobreo  the  word  by  which  I  have  rendered  lirurtfac 
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inthians  immediately  erected  a  trophy,  as  conquerors;  because 
they  had  diaabled  a  greater  number  of  their  encmyV  ships,  and 
considered  that  they  were  not  beaten,  for  tbo  very  same  reason 
that  the  other. party  considered  them  not  to  have  conquered: 
for  the  Corinthians  regarded  themselves  as  having  the  advan- 
tage if  they  Were  not  decidedly  beaten,  and  the  Athenians  con- 
sidered them  to  bo  worsted,  because  they  were  not  decidedly 
conquerors.  But  when  tho  Peloponncaians  had  sailed  off,  and 
their  troops  had  dispersed,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  on 
their  sido  also,  as  having  gained  tho  victory,  in  Acluea,  at  about 
twenty  stades  distance  from  Erineus,  where  tho  Corinthiaus 
were  stationed.    And  so  ended  the  sea-fight 

35,  Now  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  when  tho  Thurinns 
were  prepared  to  join  them  in  the  expedition  with  seven  hun- 
dred heavy-armed  and  three  hundred  dart-men,  gave  orders  for 
tho  ships  to  const  along  toward  the  Crotonian  territory ;  whilo 
they  themselves  having  first  reviewed  all  tho  land  forces  on  tho 
river  Sybaris,  proceeded  to  lead  them  through  the  Thurian 
country.  When  they  wero  on  tho  banks  of  the  river  Hylias,  and 
the  Crotonian*  sent  to  them,  and  said  that  they  should  not 
choose  the  army  to  pass  through  their  territory,  they  descended 
toward  tho  shore,  mid  encamped  for  tho  night  by  the  sea,  at 
tho  mouth  of  tho  Hylias,  their  ships  also  meeting  them  at  tho* 
same  point.  Tho  following  day,  having  put  their  men  on 
board,  they  coasted  along,  touching  at  all  tho  cities,  excepting 
Locri,  until  they  catno  to  Potm  in  tho  Rhegian  territory. 

30.  Tho  Syrncusau*,  in  tho  mean  time,  hearing  of  their  ap- 
proach, wished  to  make  a  second  attempt  with  their  fleet  and 
;  other  forces  on  short',  which  they  were  collecting  for  this  very 
object,  being  desirous  of  striking  a  blow  before  they  came. 
Now  thoy  liad  equipped  tho  rest  of  their  navy  according  as 
they  saw,  from  tho  result  of  tho  fonncr  sea-fight,  ■  that  they 
would  obtain  any  advantage;  and  having  cut  down  their 
ships*  prows  into  a  less  compass,  they  mudo  them  firmer  than 
usual,  by  fixing  stout  cheeks  to  them,  and  attaching  stays1 

1  "Tho  opotides  wero  laid  on  tho  bow  or  stem  of  tho  vessel,  and  wero 
partly  within  and  partly  without  tho  framo  of  tho  hull,  just  as  a  ship's 
bowsprit  is  at  present  For  tho  length  of  six  cubits,  whether  from  tho 
prow,  as  Dobrco  understands  it,  or  from  tho  inner  extremity  of  tho  epo- 
tides,  '  thoy  supported  those  cheeks  by  a  set  of  spars  (aVriy/wdaf)  that 
went  from  tho  chcoks  to  tho  ship's  sido,  both  insido  and  outsido  tho 
ship.'"— Arnold. 
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from  these  to  the  ship*'  aides,  for  tho  length  of  six  cubits  both 
inside  and  outside  tho  vessel ;  in  tho  very  same  way  as  the 
Corinthians  had  equipped  their  ships  ahead  against  the  squad- 
ron at  Naupactus,  and  then  proceeded  to  cngago  it.  For  the 
Syracusans  thought  that  in  this  way  they  would  havo  an  ad- 
vantage  against  the  Athenian  vessels,  which  were  not  in  the . 
tamo  mannor  built  to  resist  them,  but  were  slight  ahead  (because 
they  did  not  charge  prow  to  prow  so  much  as  on  the  side,  after 
taking  a  circuit) ;  and,  moreover,  that  tho  battle  being  fought 
in  the  larger  harbor,  against  a  great  number  of  ships  in  no 
great  space,  would  bo  in  their  favor;  for  that  by  charging 
stem  to  stem  they  would  stave*  in  their  prows,  striking  f»* 
they  would  with  solid  and  stout  l>oaks  against  hollow  and  weak 
ones.  Nor  would  tho  Athenians  in  their  narrow  room  have 
op|*>rtunity  of  sailing  round  or  cutting  through  their  line,1 
the  maneuvers  of  their  naval  science  in  which  they  most  con- 
fided ;  for  they  themselves,  to  tho  best  of  their  power,  would 
not  allow  them  to  cut  through  their  line,  and  the  want  of  room 
would  prevent  their  making  a  circuit  And  what  was  bef<<re 
thought  to  be  want  of  skill  in  masters,  namely,  to  charge  stem 
to  stem,  was  tho  very  method  they  would  chiefly  adopt ;  for 
they  would  have  tho  advantago  in  it;  as  tho  Athenians,  if 
forced  out  of  tho  line,  would  havo  no  means  of  backing  water 
in  any  direction  but  toward  shore,  and  that,  too,  at  only  a  short 
distance  from  them,  and  for  a  short  space,  namely,  just  oppo- 
site their  own  encampment  The  rest  of  the  harbor  they 
should  themselves  command ;  and  the  enemy,  if  forced  at  any 
point,  by  crowding  together  into  a  confined  space,  and  all  to 
the  same  point,  would  run  foul  of  each  other,  and  bo  thrown 
into  confusion  (the  very  thing,  indeed,  which  most  hurt  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  sea-fights,  since  they  bad  not,  like  the 
Syracusans,  the  power  of  retreating  over  tho  whole  harbor). 
And  as  for  making  a  circuit  into  clearer  sea-room,  since  they 
themselves  commanded  the  entrance  from,  and  tho  retreat  ' 
.  into,  the  open  deep,  they  would  not  bo  ablo  to  do  it;  e*|ic- 
cially  as  Plemyriura  would  bo  hostile  to  them,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  wan  not  large. 

1  ntpiw\ovv—Attitr}*vv.]  Those  maneuvers,  ss  well  as  the  dvuKpoveif 
afterward  mentioned,  were  different  methods  of  Riving  the  ship  a  mo* 
mentara  required  for  a  second  attack.  8eo  Arnold's  notes  on  I.  49.  3, 
and  IL  89. 13. 
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87.  Having  adopted  such  contrivance*  to  suit  their  own  de- 
gree of  knowledge  and  power,  and  at  the  tame  time  feeling 
now  more  assured  in  consequence  of  their  former  battle,  the 
Syracusans  prepared  to  attack  them  at  once  by  land  and  by 
tea.  Those  of  their  land  forces  which  were  in  the  city  Gvlip- 
pua  led  out  a  little  before,  and  brought  them  up  to  the  wall  of 
the  Athenians,  at  that  part  of  it  which  looked  toward  the  city ; 
while  the  troopa  from  the  dympieum,  both  all  the  heavy-armed 
that  were  there,  and  the  horse  and  light-armed  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, advanced  against  the  wall  on  the  other  side ;  immedi- 
ately after  which,  the  ships  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies 
sailed  out  The  Athenians  thought  at  first  that  they  would 
make  an  attempt  on  the  land  sido  alone,  but  when  they  saw 
their  fleet  also  suddenly  coming  against  them,  they  were 
thrown  into  alarm;  and  some  were  making  preparations  on 
and  in  front  of  the  walls  to  meet  the  attack,  while  others 
inarched  out  against  those  who  with  all  speed  were  coming 
from  the  Olympieum  and  the  parts  outside  the  city — both 
horse  in  great  numbers  and  dart-men — and  others  proceeded 
to  man  the  ships,  and  at  once  ran  to  the  beach  to  oppose  tho 
enemy.  Aud  when  they  were  manned,  they  put  out  against 
them  with  seventy-five  vessels,  those  of  the  Syracusans  being 
about  eighty  in  number. 

38.  For  a  great  part  of  tho  day  they  continued  advancing 
and  retiring  and  making  attempts  upon  one  another ;  and  when 
neither  party  could  gain  any  advantage  worth  mentioning,  ex- 
cept that  tho  Syracusans  sunk  ono  or  two  of  tho  Athenians* 
ships,  they  separated ;  and  tho  troops  at  the  same  timo  with- 
drew from  the  walls.  Tho  next  day  tho  Syracusans  remained 
quiet,  without  showing  at  all  what  were  their  plans  for  tho 
future.  Nicias,  on  tho  other  hand,  seeing  that  tne  battle  had 
been  a  drawn  one,  and  expecting  that  they  would  attack  them 
again,  compelled  the  captains  to  refit  their  ships,  whichever  of 
them  had  at  all  suffered  ;  and  stationed  merchantmen  before  tho 
stockado  which  had  been  fixed  ir  tho  sea  in  front  of  their  shim, 
to  servo  tho  purpose  of  an  inclosed  harbor.  Theso  vessels  he 
placed  at  intervals  of  two  hundred  feet  from  each  other,  that 
if  any  ship  were  hard  pressed,  it  might  have  means  of  retreat- 
ing iu  safety  and  sailing  out  again  at  leisure.  Tho  Athenians, 
then,  continued  to  make  these  preparations  during  tho  whole 
day  until  the  night 
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30.  The  day  following,  the  Syracusans  engaged  tho  Athe- 
nians at  an  earlier  hour,  but  on  tho  same  plan  of  attack,  both 
by  sea  and  by  land.  And  being  opposed  in  tho  same  manner 
With  their  ships,  they  again  continued  making  attempts  upon 
each  other  for  a  great  part  of  tho  day ;  until  Aristo  son  of 
ryrrhicus,  a  Corinthinft,  aud  the  most  able  master  the  Syra- 
cusans had,  persuaded  their  naval  commanders  to  send  to  thoeo 
who  had  tho  direction  in  the  city,  and  beg  thorn  to  remove  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  supply  of  things  for  sale,  and  to  bring 
it  to  the  sea-side;  and  whatever  eatables  any  one  had,  to 
compel  all  to  come  there  and  sell  them ;  that  so  they '  might 
enable  them  to  land  their  seamen  and  take  their  dinner  imme- 
diately by  the  side  of  their  ships,  and,  after  a  short  interval, 
again  the  very  same  day  to  attack  tho  Athenians,  when  thoy 
were  not  oxpecting  it 

40.  They,  then,  in  compliance  with  this  request  sent  a  mes- 
senger, ana  tho  market  was  prepared  t  upon  which  the  Syra- 
cusans suddenly  backed  water  and  sailed  to  the  city,  landing 
immediately,  and  taking  their*  dinner :  while  the  Athenians, 
supposing  that  they  had  retreated  to  tho  city  because  they 
were  worsted  by  them,  went  ashore  at  their  leisure,  and  were 
engaged  both  with  other  matters  and  with  providing  their  din* 
ner,  imagining  that  for  that  day  at  least  they  would  not  have 
to  fight  again.  But  the  Syracusans  having  suddenly  manned 
their  ships,  sailed  out  against  them  a  second  time ;  while  tktys 
in  much  confusion,  and  most  of  them  unrefreshed,  went  on 
board  without  any  order,  and  with  great  difficulty  put  off  to 
meet  them.  For  some  time  they  forbore  from  attacking  each 
other,  and  stood  on  their  guard ;  but  afterward  the  Athenians 
did  not  choose  through  their  own  act  to  be  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue by  waiting  there,  but  to  attack  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  so  they  advanced  with  a  cheer,  and  commenced  tho 
action.  The  Syracusans  received  them,  and  charging  with 
their  ships  stem  to  stem,  at  they  had  determined  beforehand, 
with  their  beaks  equipped  as  they  were,  they  stove  in  the 
Athenian  vessels  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  forcship*. 
while  the  dart-men  fighting  on  their  decks  inflicted  great 
damage  on  tho  Athenians,  and  still  more  those  Syracusans  who 

1  etrotf.]  "According  to  tho  rale  Riven  in  the  note  on  HI  08. 1,  the 
dative  expresses  tho  action  in  its  relation  to  another  party,  iwunoly,  Uw 
8yraeQsan  government"— •Arnold* 
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were  tailing  about  in  their  smaU  boats,  falling  dose  in  npou 
the  oara  of  the  enemy's  ships,  tailing  up  to  their  sides,  ami 
thence  discharging  their  darta  upon  the  teamen. 

41.  At  length,  by  fighting  in  tbia  way  with  all  their  might, 
the  Syracusans  gained  the  victory,  and  the  Athenians  turned' 
and  fled  between  the  merchantmen  into  their  own  station. 
The  Syracutan  ships  pursued  them  as  far  as  those  vessels;  but 
then  the  beams  that  were  hung  from  the  merchantmen  over 
the  passages  between  them,  with  dolphins  attached  to  them/ 
stopped  their  progress.  4'wo,  however,  elated  by  their  victory, 
came  up  close  to  them,  and  were  destroyed,  one  of  them  being 
captured  with  its  crew.  After  the  Syracusans  had  sunk  seven 
Athenian  ships  and  disabled  many  more,  having  taken  some 
of  the  men  prisoners  and  killed  others,  they  retired,  and  erect- 
ed trophies  for  both  the  engagements;  entertaining  now  a 
confident  hope  that  by  sea  they  were  very  decidedly  superior, 
and  thinking  that  they  should  conquer  the  enemy's  Land  force* 
also.  Accordingly  they  began  to  prepare  for  making  another 
attack  in  both  ways. 

42.  At  this  timo  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  arrived 
with  the  succors  from  Athens,  consisting  of  above  seventy- 
three  ships  (including  tho  foreign  ones)  and  about  five  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  of  their  own  and  the  allies,  with  dart-men, 
both  Grecian  and  barbarian,  not  a  few,  slingers,  bow-men,  and 
the  rest  of  tho  armament  on  a  large  scale.  No  slight  con- 
sternation was  produced  at  the  moment  among  the  Syracu- 
sans and  their  allies,  at  tho  thought  that  they  were  to  have 
no  final  deliverance  from  their  dangers,  seeing  that  there  was 
newly  come,  nono  the  less  for  tho  fortification  of  Decelea, 
an  armament  equal,  or  nearly  so,  *to  the  first,  and  that  the 
power  of  the  Athenians  appeared  great  on  all  sides ;  while  in 
the  former  Athenian  forces  fresh  confidence  (considering  their 
late  misfortunes)  had  now  sprung  up.  Demosthenes,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  thought  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  waste  the  time,  and  so  to  experience  tho 
fate  which  Nicias  had  done.  For  although  that  general  spread 
ferror  on  his  first  arrival,  bo  was  despised,  through  not  imme- 
diately attacking  Syracuse,  but  spending  the  winter  at  Cctriua. 
and  Gylippus  anticipated  his  success  by  arriving  with  forces 
from  the  Peloponncse,  which  the  Syracusans  would  never  have 

1  i.  c,  heavy  weights  made  something  in  tho  form  of  that  fish. 
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*»nt  for  at  all  if  ho  hod  immediately  attacked  them ;  for  whilo  ^ 

fancying  themselves  a  match  for  him,  they  would  at  once  have 

discovered  their  inferiority,  and  have  been  invested ;  so  that, 

even  if  they  had  sent  for  them,  they  would  not  then,  have  dono 

them  the  same  service.    Reviewing  these  things,  then,  and 

thinking  that  ho  himself  too  was  decidedly  most  formidable 

to  the  adversary  at  tho  present  time,  even  the  very  first  day, 

Demoathcnei  wished,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  avail  himself  to 

tlr;  utmost  of  tho  present  dismay  of  their  forces.    And  seeing 

Jiat  the  counter-wall  of  tho  Syrac  tisana,  by  which  they  had 

prevented  the  Athenians  from  circumvallating  them,  was  but 

a  single  one,  and  that  if  any  one  had  carried  the  ascent  to  Epi- 

pol&,  and  then  tho  camp  on  it,  the  work  might  easily  be  taken 

(for  no  one  at  all  would  so  much  as  wait  his  attack),*  ho  was  in 

a  hurry  to  mako  the  attempt    And  this  ho  thought  was  his 

!  shortest  way  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion ;  for  he  would 

cither  gain  po*acssion  of  Syracuse  by  succeeding  in  his  design, 

t         or  lead  back  the  armament,  and  not  exhaust  for  no  purpose  both 

i         the  Athenians  who  joined  tho  expedition  and  tho  wholo  state. 

)         In  the  first  place,  then,  tho  Athenians  went  out  and  ravaged 

A         a  part  of  tho  Hyracusan  territory,  about  tho  Annpus,  and  were 

<         superior  in  force,  as  they  had  originally  been,  both  by  land 

and  by  sea  (for  in  neither  way  did  tho  Svracusans  come  out 

against  them,  except  with  their  cavalry  and  dart-men  from  tho 

\         Olympioutn). 

t  43.  Afterward,  Demosthenes  resolved  first  to  make  an  at- 

4  tempt  on  tho  counter-work  with  engines.  But  when  tho 
I  engines,  after  ho  had  brought  them  up,  were  burned  by  tho 
;  enemy  who  wero  making  a  defense  from  tho  wall,  and  they 
\  were  beaten  back  when  charging  at  many  points  with  the  rest 
\  of  his  forces,  ho  determined  to  delay  no  longer ;  but  having 
t  gained  the  assont  of  Nicias  and  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  ac- 
|  cording  to  the  plan  ho  had  formed,  he  proceeded  to  the  attempt 
I  on  Epipoue.  Now,  in  tho  day-time  it  seemed  to  be  impossible 
j>  for  them  to  approach  and  make  the  ascent  unobserved.  But  * 
■  having  issued,  orders  for  five  days*  provisional  and  taken  all 
*  the  stone-masons  and  carpenters,  with  all  the  other  apparatus 
j  besides,  both  arrows  and  every  thing  else  that  waa  necessary 
|  for  them,  should  they  succeed,  to  have  while  they  were  build* 
ing,  he  himself,  with  Eorymedon  and  Menander,  took  the  whole 
:        fores,  after  the  first  watch  of  tho  night,  and  advanced  against 

i 
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Epipolae,  Niciaa  being  left  behind  in  the  lines.  When  they 
had  come  up  to  the  hill  on  the  tide  of  Euryetus,  the  tome  way 
that  the  former  army  ubo  had  in  the  first  instance  made  the 
ascent,  they  escaped  the  observation  of  the  Syracosan  guard, 
and  having  gone  to  the  fort  of  the  Syracusana  which  was  there, 
they  took  it,  and  put  part  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  But 
the  greater  part  fled  immediately  to  the  camps  (of  which  there 
was  three  on  Epipolae,  in  outworks;  ono  composed  of  the  Sy- 
racusana, ono  of  the  other  Siceliots,  and  ono  of  their  allies), 
and  informed  them  of  the  attack,  and  told  it  to  the  six  hun- 
dred Syracusana  who  had  formed  the  original  guard  at  thi* 
Krt  of  Epipolae.  They  immediately  went  against  them ;  and 
mosthenes  and  the  Athenians  fulling  in  with  them,  routed 
them,  though  they  made  a  spirited  resistance.  They  then 
immediately  pressed  on,  that  they  might  not  bo  retarded  in 
their  present  eagerness  for  accomplishing  the  objects  they 
had  come  for :  while  others  of  them  proceeded,  as  their  first 
measure,  to  take  the  counter-wall  of  the  Syracusana,  and  pull 
down  its  battlements.  The  Syracuaans  and  their  allies,  as 
well  as  Gylippus  and  his  division,  went  to  the  rescue  from  the 
outworks ;  and  as  they  had  had  this  daring  attack  made  on 
them  in  the  night,  they  engaged  the  Athenians  in  some  dis- 
may, and  were  at  first  compelled  to  retreat.  But  when  the 
Athenians  were  now  advancing  in  greater  confusion,  ns  having 
gained  the  victory,  and  were  anxious  to  pans  as  quickly  as  j*w- 
siblo  through  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  which  had  not  yet 
been  engaged,  that  they  might  not  rally  again  through  their  re- 
laxing in  the  attack ;  the  Boeotians  were  the  first  to  op|>ose  them, 
and  both  broke  them  by  their  charge,  and  put  them  to  flight. 
44.  Now  the  Athenians  were  by  this  time  in  much  disorder 
and  perplexity ;  but  on  this  subject  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to 
ascertain  from  either  side,  in  what  way  each  event  occurred. 
For  in  the  day-time  the  parties  engaged  have,  indeed,  a  clearer 
lj  knowledge,  though  not  a  perfect  ouo  oven  then,  for  each  man 

j[  barely  knows  what  happens  in  his  own  part  of  the  field.     But 

|  in  a  night  engagement  (and  this  was  the  only  one  which  oe- 

!•  curred  between  great  armies  during  this  war),  how  cotiM 

^  any  one  have  a  distinct    knowledge  of   any  thing!      For 

i  M  though  there  was  a  bright  moon,  they  only  saw  one  another 

»  ^  (as  was  natural  they  should  by  moonlight)  so  as  to  discern  the 

'  (»  fonn  of  the  body  before  them,  but  to  mistrust  their  knowluJgo 
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of  its  being  that  of  a  friend.  And  there  were  no  few  hcavy- 
nrmed  on  cnch  side,  moving  in  a  narrow  space.  Thus  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenian*  some  wcro  even  now  being  defeated,  and  ' 
others  coming  up  unconqucrcd  for  their  first  attack.  A  largo 
|KUt,  too,  of  tho  rest  of  their  forces  had  only  just  ascended, 
and  others  were  still  ascending,  so  that  they  did  not  know  on 
what  point  to  advance.  For  in  consequence  of  the  rout  which 
had  taken  place,  every  thing  in  front  was  now  in  confusion, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  orders  through  the  uproar. 
For  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  on  gaining  the  advantage, 
were  cheering  each  other  with  no  little  shouting  (it  being  im- 
possible, during  tho  night  to  express  themselves  in  any  other 
way),  and  at  tho  same  time  were  receiving  tho  charge  of  their 
assailants ;  and  the  Athenians  were  in  search  of  ono  another, 
and  thought  that  whoever  met  them  was  a  foe,  even  though 
he  might  bo  a  friend,  belonging  to  those  who  were  now  flying 
back.  And  by  their  frequently  asking  for  the  watchword,  bo- 
cause  they  could  not  by  any  other  means  distinguish  them, 
they  both  caused  great  confusion  on  their  own  side  by  all 
asking  at  once,  and  mado  it  known  to  tho  enemy;  whilo 
{  theirs,  on  tho  other  hand,  they  did  not  so  easily  discover,  bc- 
l  cause,  as  they  were  victorious  and  not  dispersed,  they  were 
i  Mtor  recognized  by  each  other.  So  that  it  they  fell  in  with 
^         any  of  the  enemy  .with  the  advantage  of  numbers  on  their 

*  own  side,  the  Syracusans  escaped  from  them,  inasmuch  as 
I  they  knew  tho  Athenian  watchword ;  but  if  they  themselves 
|  Tin  such  a  easel  did  not  answer,  they  were  put  to  the  sword. 
|         but  what  especially  and  in  tho  greatest  degree  hurt  them,, 

*  was  the  singing  of  their  hymns ;  for  as  it  was  very  similar  on' 
each  side,  it  occasioned  perplexity.  For  tho  Argives,  tho  Cor- 
cTRcans,  and  all  tho  Dorian  race  that  wcro  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, struck  terror  into  them  whenever*  they  raised  their  p»an ; 

|  and  so  did  tho  enemy,  likewise*  Thus  having,  at  last,  when 
once  they  were  thrown  into  disorder,  come  into  collision  with 

\  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the  army,  friends  with  friends, 

X  and  countrymen  with  countrymen,  they  were  not  only  full  of 

\  fear,  but  even  closed  in  battlo  with  each  other,  and  were  with 

i  difficulty  parted.    And  now,  as  they  were  being  pursued,  the 

)  greater  part  threw  themselves  down  the  cliffs,  and  perished ; 

I  as  the  way  .down  again  from  Epfookn  was  narrow.    And 

I  when  those  who  escaped  from  the  heights  had  reached  die. 
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plain,  though  many  of  them,  especially  ioch  as  belonged  to 
the  former  armament,  through  their  greater  acquaintance  with 
the  .localities,  escaped  safely  to  the  camp,  some  of  those  who 
had  lately  arrived  lost  their  way,  and  wandered  about  the 
country ;  and  these,  when  it  was  day,  the  Syracusan  horse  in- 
tercepted, and  put  to  the  sword. 

45.  The  next  day  the  Syracusans  erected  two  trophies,  one 
on  EpipolflB,  where  the  enemy'*  approaches  had  been  made, 
and  the  other  on  the  spot  where  the  Ikeotians  first  withstood 
them,  while  the  Athenians  recovered  their  dead  under  truce. 
No  few  were  killed,  both  of  themselves  and  their  allies,  though 
still  more  arms  were  takeu  than  in  pro|>oriion  to  the  number 
of  the  dead ;  for  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  leap  down 
the  cliff*  uncncumliercil  by  their  shield*,  though  sotno  per- 
ished, yet  others  escaped  with  their  lives. 

40.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  being  again,  as  before,  re- 
stored to  confidence  on  the  strength  of  such  unexpected  good 
fortune,  dispatched  Sicanus  with  fifteen  ships  to  Acragas 
which  was  torn  by  factions,  to  induce  the  city  to  join  them,  if 
ho  could ;  while  Gylippus  again  wont  by  land  to  the  other 
parts  of  Sicily  to  bring  more  forces,  being  in  hopo  of  even 
taking  the  Athenian  lines  by  storm,  since  tho  affair  on  Epipolas 
had  turnod  out  as  it  did. 

47.  Tho  Athenian  commanders,  in  tho  mean  time,  consulted 
on  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  them,  and  on  tho  want  of 
vigor  which  at  present  on  all  accounts  prevailed  in  their 
camp;  seeing  that  they  were  both  unsuccessful  in  their  at- 
tempts, and  that  the  soldiers  were  annoyed  by  their  stay  in  tho 
country.  For  they  were  suffering  with  sickness  from  two  dif- 
ferent causes,  both  because  this  was  the  season  of  the  year  at 
which  men  aro  most  liable  to  disease,  and  at  the  same  time, 
too,  because  tho  position  in  which  they  were  encamped  was 
marshy  and  unfavorable,  while  they  were  also  distressed  be- 
cause every  thing  else  appeared  hopeless  to  them.  Demosthe- 
nes, then,  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  stay  any  long- 
er; but,  according  to  the  plan  with  which  he  had  hazarded  tho 
attack  on  Epipote,  since  that  had  failed,  he  gave  his  vote  for 
departing,  and  not  wasting  the  time,  while  the  sea  might  yet 
l>e  crossed,  and  while,  as  regarded  forces,  they  might  com- 
mand the  superiority  with  the  squadron  that  had  lately  joined 
them,  at  any  rate,     lie  said,  too,  that  it  would  bo  more  benefi- 
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cial  to  tho  state  to  carry  on  tho  war  against  those  who  woro 
building  fortresses  for  their  annoyance  in  their  own  country, 
than  against  the  Syracusan*,  whom  it  was  no  longer  easy  to 
subdue ;  nor,  again,  was  it  right  for  thorn  to  waste  Targe  sum* 
of  money  to  no  purpose  by  continuing  the  siege.  Such,  then, 
was  the  view  entertained  by  Demosthenes. 

48.  Nicias,  however,  though  he  too  considered  their  circum- 
stances to  bo  bad,  yet  did  not  wish  to  display  their  weakness 
by  words,  nor  that  they  should  become  a  laughing-stock  to 
*  tlieir  enemies  by  voting  for  tho  retreat  openly,  and  in  con- 
junction with  many ;'  for  so  they  would  far  less  elude  their  ob- 
servation in  executing  it,  whenever  they  might  wish.  To  a 
certain  oxtent,  al*o,  tho  affairs  of  tho  enemy,  judging  from 
what  he,  more  than  others,  knew  of  them,  still  afforded  some 
hope  that  they  would  bo  worao  than  their  own,  should  they 
persist  in  carrying  on  tho  siege ;  for  so  they  would  exhaust 
them  by  want  of  funds ;  especially,  too,  as  they  had  now,  with 
their  present  fleet,  a  more  extensive  command  of  tho  sea  A 
party  in  Syracuse,  also,  which  wished  to  surrender  tho  city  to 
tho  Athenians  was  sending  messengers  to  him,  and  urging 
him  not  to  raise  tho  siege.  Knowing  theso  things,  then,  ho 
was  in  fact  waiting  because  he  was  still  inclined  both  ways, 
and  wished  to  see  Tils  eourso  more  clearly ;  but  in  tho  speech  i 

openly  made  by  him  on  that  occasion  ho  said,  "  that  he  re-  j 

fused  to  withdraw  tho  forces ;  for  ho  well  knew  that  the  Athe-  ' 

nians  would  not  put  up  with  such  a  step  on  tho  part  of  tho 
generals — their  returning,  he  meant,  without  a  vote  from  them- 
selves to  authorize  it.  Besides,  those  who  would  vote  in  their 
ease,  would  not  give  their  verdict  from  seeing  tho  facta,  as 
they  themselves  had  done,  instead  of  hearing  them  from  tho 
invectives  of  others ;  but  whatever  calumnies  any  clever  speak- 
er threw  upon  them,  by  thoso  would  they  bo  persuaded. 
Many  too,  nay,  even  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  present  on 
the  spot,  who  were  now  clamoring  about  their  perilous  condi- 
tion, would,  be  said,  on  arriving  there,  raise  the  very  contrary 
clamor,  namely,  that  their  generals  had  utterly  betrayed  them 
for  money,  when  they  returned.  For  himself  then,  he  did  not 
wish  (knowing  as  he  did  the  Athenian  character  and  temper) 
to  die  under  a  dishonorable  charge  and  by  an  unjust  sentence 

1  fitt*  wo>X&r,\  i.  c,  with  the  Taxlarohs  and  Triorarohs,  who  attended 
when  a  regular  council  of  war  was  held.    Compare  eh,  50.  8. 

21  y      ' 
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At  the  hands  of  tbo  Athenians,  rather  than  run  the  rialr,  in  Lis 
own  individual  case,  of  meeting  hie  fate  at  the  hands  of  tbo. 
enemy,  if  it  must  bo  so.  As  for  the  affuira  of  the  Syracusan*, 
however,  be  knew  that  they  were  in  a  still  worse  condition 
than  their  own.  For  supiurting  mercenaries  as  they  had  to 
do  with  their  funds,  and  at  the  same  time  spending  them  oti 
'.(  guard-posts,  .and  maintaining,  moreover,  a  large  navy,  aa  they 

1  ■•  mid  now  done  for  more  than  a  year,  they  wore  in  some  re* 

»1  spects  ill  provided,  and  in  others  would  bo  still  more  at  a 

}  loss,  as  they  had  already  expeuded  two  hundred  talents,  and 

Btill  owed  many  more ;  and  should  tlicy  lose  any  part  what- 
ever of  their  present  forces  through  not  giving  them  suit- 
plies,  their  cause  would  be  ruined,  as  it  was  supported  by  vol- 
untary aid,  rather  than  by  compulsory  exertion*,  like  theirs, 
lie  maintained,  therefore,  that  they  must  continue  to  carry  on 
the  siege,  and  not  go  away  defeated  in  point  of  money,  wheie- 
in  they  were  decidedly  Bujierior." 

40.  Such  were  the  views  which  Nicias  was  positive  in 
stating,  from  having  gained  an  accurato  acquaintance  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Syracuse,  and  their  want  of  money ;  and 
because  there  wore  some  who  were  desirous  that  the  state 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  were  sending 
messages  to  him  not  to  raise  tho  siege ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
because  he  was  influenced  by  confidence  in  his  fleet,1  at  any 


1  $ap9jeti  KpattfitkA  I  bavo  given  what  appears  to  me  the  only  i 
|l  that  this  participle  can  bear,  though  different  from  any  that  has  been  at- 

Itributod  to  it  by  others,    Comparo  tho  somewhat  similar  use  of  the  verb 
faouftai,  in  tho  sense  of  "  yielding,"  or  "  giving  way  to,"  e.  yM  I1L  88. 5, 
ifdovit  ieoufitvot ;  and  with  a  genitive,  IV.  37.  1,  iomftitev  rod  napCtn^ 
\)  iletvov,    H  however,  it  should  be  thought  that  neither  this  meaning 

1 1  "  nor"  (to  uso  tho  words  of  Arnold)  "any  other,  can  bo  fairly  extracted 

•J  from  tho  sense  as  it  now  stands,"  I  should  bo  disposed  to  adopt  a  rather 

I  j  bolder  emendation  than  the  mere  substitution  of  KparwoYtf,  which  Bauer 

•fc  aud  so  many  others  after  him  havo  admitted,  but  which,  as  Poppo  ob- 

•T  serves,  leaves  tho  passago  scarcely  less  strange  in  its  phraseology  than 

\  [  before.    From  tho  fact  tliat  six  MSS.  hare  y9  uv,  Instead  of  yovv,  it  seems 

•t  probablo  tliat  an  infinitivo  mood  originally  Ibrmed  part  of  the  sentence; 

i I  aud  I  venture  therefore  to  propose  tho  following  correction:  *ai  dua  rait 

|  yovv  (or  y*  uv,  whichever  may  be  preferred)  vavalv  #  nporrpov  dapG^car 

ft  KpuTiiativ,  taking  Kparrjoeiv  in  tho  same  absolute  sense  as  xparelv  has  a** 

1 P  ready  borne  in  a  very  similar  passage,  ch.  47.  3.    If  tho  objections  urged 

J  $  by  Gullor  against  understanding  puAhw  before  y  bo  thought  valid,  hi^ 

\y)  correction  y  may  Ik»  admitted ;  *•  from  feeling  confident  that  they  *houk 

at  any  rato  havo  the  advantage  at  hoa,  as  they  had  formerly ;"  i.  a.,  I 
their  recent  defeat  iu  tho  naval  engagement. 
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rate  more  than  before.  Demosthenes,  however,  would  not  at 
all  listen  to  the  proposal  for  continuing  the  siege ;  but  if  it 
were  necessary  for  them  not  to  withdraw  the  forces  without  a 
decree  from  the  Athenians,  but  to  remain  in  the  country,  he 
said  that  they  should  either  remove  to  Thapsus  and  do  so,  or 
to  Catana,  where  they  could  overrun  with  tneir  troops  a  large 
part  of  the  country,  and  support  themselves  by  ravaging  their 
enemies*  property,  and  so  might  injure  them;  while"  at  the 
same  time  with  their  fleet  they  would  fight  their  battles  on  the 
open  deep,  and  not  in  a  confined  space,  which  was  more  in 
favor  of  the  enemy,  but  rather  with  spacious  sea-room,  whero 
their  skill  would  be  of  service  to  them,  and  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  retreating  and  advancing  in  no  narrow  and 
circumscribed  space,  both  on  putting  out  and  coming  to  land. 
In  a  word,  ho  did  not,  he  said,  at  all  approve  of  remaining  in 
their  present  position,  but  of  removing  immediately  without 
delay.  Eurymedon  also  supported  him  in  this  view.  But  as 
Nicias  objected  to  it,  a  degree  of  diffidence  and  hesitation  was 
produced  in  them,  and  a^suspicion  also  that  Niciaa  might  bo 
w  positive  from  knowing  something  more  than  he  expressed. 
The  Athenians,  then,  in  this  way  lingered  on,  and  remained 
where  they  were. 

60.  In  the  moan  time,  Gylippus  and  Sicanus  hod  come  to 
Syracuse ;  and  though  Sicanus  nod  failed  in  winning  Acragas 
(for  while  ho  was  still  at  Gela,  the  party  friendly  to  the  Syrn-  [ . 

cusans1  had  been  driven  out),  yet  Gylippus  came  with  fresh 
troops  raised  from  the  rest  of  Sicily,  and  with  tho  heavy-armed 
which  had  been  sent  out  from  tho  Peloponnese  in  the  spring,  on 
board  tlie  merchantmen,  and  had  arrived  at  Sclinus  from  Libya. 
For  when  they  hid  been  carried  by  a  tempest  to  Libya,  and  the 
Oyrennans  had  given  them  two  triremes,  and  pilots  for  their 
voyage,  during  their  passage  along  shore  they  entered  into  al- 
lia'dce  with  the  Euesperitie,  who  were,  being  besieged  by  tho 
Libyans,  and  defeated  the  latter  people ;  and  after  coasting  along 
thence  to  JTeapolis,  an  emporium  of  the  Carthaginians,  from 
which  the  distance  is  shortest  to  Sicily,  namely,  a  voyage  of 
two  dajrs  and  a  night,  they  crossed  over  there  from  that  place, 
and  arrived  at  SeKnus.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  the  Svracu-  I 

sons  prepared  to  attack  the  Athenians  againxnrbetb  sides,  by  ' 

1  Literally,  "the  party  for  tho  8yracitsans,  for  (Headship  with  them," 
u  Arnold  renders  it    8eo  his  note. 
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sea  and  by  land.  When  the  Athenian  generals,  on  the  other 
hand,  taw  that  a  fresh  force  had  joined  them,  and  that  their  own 
circuipstances  at  the  aame  time  were  not  improving,  but  were 
daily  becoming  .worse,  and  most  especially  were  depressed 
through  the  sickness  of  the  men,  they  repented  of  not  having 
removed  before*.  And  as  even  Nicias  did  not  now  oppose  them 
in  the  same  degree,  except  by  begging  them  not  openly  to  vote 
on  the  Question,  they  gave  orders;  as  secretly  as  they  could,  for 
all  to  sail  out  of  their  station,  aud  to  bo  ready  when  the  signal 
should  be  given.  And  when,  after  all  was  in  readiness,  they 
were  on  the  point  of  sailing  away,  the  moon  was  eclipsed ;  for 
it  happened  to  be  at  the  full  The  greater  part,  therefore,  of 
the  Athenians,  urged  the  generals  to  stop,  regarding  tho  mat- 
ter with  religious  scruple ;  and  Nicias  nor  he  was  soniewliat 
over-addicted  to  superstition,  and  such  feelings)  declared  that  he 
would  not  now  so  much  as  consider  the  matter,  with  a  view  to 
moving,  until,  as  the  soothsayers  directed,  lie  had  waited  thrice 
nine  days.  And  60  tho  Athenians,  having  been  stopped  on 
this  account,  remained  in  the  country. 

51.  When  the  Syracusaus,  too,  heard  this,  they  wero  much 
more  stimulated  not  to  relax  in  their  efforts  against  the  Athe- 
nians, siuce  they  themselves  had  now  confessed  that  they  wero 
no  longer  their  sufieriors,  either  by  sea  or  by  land  (for  they 
would  not  else  have  meditated  sailing  away),  and  at  tho  ammo 
time,  because  they  did  not  wish  them  to  go  and  settle  iu  any 
other  jiart  of  Sicily,  ami  so  to  be  nioro  dilScult  to  make  war 
upon ;  but  wero  dc*irou*  of  forcing  them  to  a  sea-fight  there, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  in  a  position  that  was  advantageous  to 
themselves.  They  manned  their  ships,  therefore,  and  practiced 
as  many  days  as  they  thought  sufficient  And  when  a  favor- 
able opportunity  presented  itself,  on  the  first  day  they  assaulted 
the  Athenian  lines ;  and  a  small  division  of  their  heavy  turned  nod 
horse  having  sallied  forth  against  them  through  certain  gate- 
ways, they  intercepted  some  of  tho  heavy-armed,  and  routed 
and  pursued  them  bark ;  and  as  the  eutrauco  Was  farrow,  the 
Athenians  lost  seventy  horses,  and  some  few  heavy-armed. 

52.  On  that  day,  then,  the  army  of  the  Syracusaus  drew  off; 
but  on  the  next  they  both  sailed  out  with  their  ships,  seventy- 
six  in  number,  aiid  at  the  smims  time  advanced  with  their 
tit*»ps  against  tins  walk  Tho  Athenians  put  out  to  meet 
them  with  eighty-six  sbi|«,  and  closed  and  fought  with  them. 
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Now  when  Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
the  Athenians,  and  wished  to  surround  the  ships  of  the  enemy, 
had  sailed  out  from  the  line  too  much  toward  the  shore ;'  tho 
Syracusans  #nd  their  allies,  after  first  defeating  the  center  of 
the  Athenians,  intercepted  him  also  in  the  bottom  and  furthest 
recess  of  the  harbor,  and  both  killed  him,  and  destroyed  the 
ships  that  were  following  him.  After  which  the  Syracnsans 
closely  pursued  all  the  ships  of  the  Athenians,  and  drove  them 
n&hore. 

53.  When  Gylippus  saw  the  enemy's  ships  defeated,  and 
carried  beyond  the  stockades  and  their  own  station,  wishing  to 
cut  off  the  men  that  were  landing  from  them,  and  that  the 
Syracusans  might  more  easily  tow  off  tho  vessels,  through  the 
land  being  in  possession  of  their  friends,  he  ran  down  to  meet 
them  at  the  break-water  with  some  part  of  his  army.  Tho 
Tyrrhenians  (for  it  was  they  who  were  keeping  guard  at  this 
point)  seeing  them  coming  on  in  disorder,  advanced  toward 
them,  and  fell  upon  and  routed  their  van,  and  drove  them  into 
what  wa3  called  tho  marsh  of  Lysimelca.  Afterward,  when 
the  force  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  had  now  come  up 
in  greater  numbers,  tho  Athenians  also  advanced  against 
them,  being  afraid  for  their  shins,  and  entered  into  action  with 
them,  and  defeated  and  pursued  them  to  some  distance,  killing 
a  few  heavy-armed.  They  saved  also  the  greater  part  of 
their  own  ships,  and  brought  them  together  alongside  their 
station ;  eighteen  of  them,  however,  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies  captured,  and  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword.  Wishing 
also  to  burn  the  rest  of  them,  they  filled  an  old  merchantman 
with  faggots  and  pine-wood,  and  having  thrown  fire  into  it, 
and  the  wind  blowing  right  on  the  Athenians,  they  let  the 
vessel  drift  toward  them.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  for  their 
ships;  contrived,  on  the  other  hand,  means  for  checking  and 
extinguishing  it ;  and  having  stopped  the  flames  and  the  near 
approach  of  the  merchantman,  they  thus  escaped  the  danger. 

54.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  erected  a  trophy,  both  for  their 
sea-fight!  and  for  the  interception  of  the  heavy-armed  above,  at 
tho  wall,  where  they  also  took  the  horses ;  while  the  Athenians 
did  the  same  for  the  rout  of  those  of  the  infantry  whom  the 
Tyrrhenians  drove  into  the  marsh,  and  for  thai  which  they 
themselves  effected  with  the  rest  of  their  army, 

55.  When  the  victory  had  now  been  so  decisive  on  the  side 
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of  the.  Syraeusans,  even  at  sea  (fop  before  this  they  were 
afraid  of  the  ships  newly  come  with  Demosthenes};  the  Athe- 
nians were  in  a  state  of  utter  despondency;  and  great  wo* 
their  disappointment!  but  far  greater  still  their  regret*  for 
having  made  the  expedition.  For  these  were  the  only  statu 
they  had  hitherto  attacked  with  institutions  similar  to  their 
own,  and  living  under  a  democracy  like  themselves;  possess- 
ing, too,  ships,  and  horses,  and  greatness :  and  as  they  were 
not  able  either  to  introduce  any  change,  as  regarded  their 
government,  to  create  dissension  among  them,  by  which  they 
mi^ht  have  been  brought  over,  nor  to  effect  that  by  means  of 
their  forces  (though  they  were  far  superior1),  but  had  failed 
in  most  of  their  attempts,  they  were  even  before  this  event  in 
perplexity ;  and  after  they  were  defeated  even  at  sea,  which 
they  could  never  have  cxjxjcted,  they  were  far  more  so  still. 

'    -  50.  The  Syraeusans,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  began 

to  sail  without  fear  along  the  harlior,  aud  determined  to  close 

|  up  its  mouth,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  in  future  Kail  out, 

even  if  they  wished  it,  unobserved  by  them.  For  they  were 
no  longer  attending  to  their  own  preservation  merely,  but  also 
to  the  prevention  of  tho  enemy's  escape ;  thinking  (as  was  the 
fact)  that  with  their  present  resources  their  own  cause  wa« 
decidedly  the  stronger ;  and  that  if  they  could  conquer  the 
Atheuians  and  their  allies  both  by  land  and  sea,  tho  victory 
would  appear  for  them  a  glorious  one  in  C  ••*  eyes  of  tho  Greeks. 
For  of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  some  in  thut  caso  were  straight- 
way liberated,  and  others  released  from  fear  (as  the  remaining 
power  of  tho  Athenians  would  no  longer  be  able  to  bear  tho 
war  that  would  afterward  be  waged  against  them),  whilo 
they  themselves  also,  being  regarded  as  the  authors  of  thw 
would  be  greatly  admired,  both  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 

1  Kpeiaoovc.]  I  hsYO  taken  this  as  a  nominative  caso,  with  Arnold  and 
otters,  rather  than  as  an  accusative,  as  Poppo  is  inclined  to  do  In  his 
larger  edition ;  bocauso  tho  superiority  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  the  be* 
,  ginning  of  their  operations  is  quite  evident  from  many  other  passages, 
even  besides  those  referred  to  in  Arnold's  noto ;  and  tho  uso  of  tho  par- 
ticiplo  ttre ?.0vvrec  at  tho  beginning  of  tho  section  is  more  suitable  to  tho 
commencomonc  of  tho  siege  than  to  tho  later  period  of  it,  when  tho  Sr- 
racusans  could  with  truth  be  said  to  bo  superior  to  their  assailants.  Be- 
sides, oyrtf  is  found  after  npiiooovc  in  three  of  tho  MS3.  With  regard 
b  to  tho  construction  of  U  napaoKtvw,  it  seems  to  depend  upon  *poou- 
ytafku  understood  from  the  preceding  npoaqywro,  as  Bloomfiold  observes 
in  the  note  to  his  translation. 
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by  posterity.  And  tho  contest  was  indeed  worth  encountering, 
botfi  on  theso  grounds,  and  because  they  were  winning  tho 
victory,  not  only  over  tho  Athenians,  but  over  tho  oilier 
numerous  allies  also ;  and,  again,  not  winning  it  by  themselves, 
but  nlso  in  company  with  thoso  who  had  joined  in  assisting 
them ;  having  taken  the  lead,  too,  with  tho  Corinthians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  and  given  their  own  city  to  stand  the  first 
brunt  of  the  danger,  and  paved  the  way,  in  great  measure,  for 
their  naval  success.  For  the  greatest  number  of  nations  met 
together  at  this  single  city,  excepting  the  whole  aura  of  tho 
coufederates  assembled,  during  the  war,  at  the  city  of  Athens 
or  of  Lacedamion. 

57.  For  the  following  were  the  states  on  each  sido  that  re- 

1»aired  to  Syracuse  for  tho  war,  coming  against  Sicily,  or  in  its 
iehalf,  to  assist  the  one  side  in  winning,  and  tho  other  in 
keeping  possession  of  tho  country ;  taking  their  stand  with 
one  another,  not  so  much  on  tho  ground  of  fight,  or  of  kindred, 
but  as  they  were  each  circumstanced  with  respect  cither  to 
expediency  or  to  necessity.  The  Athenians  themselves  went 
willingly,  as  Ionians  against  the  Dorinns  of  Syracuse;  and 
with  them  went,  as  their  colonists,  having  tho  samo  language 
and  institutions  as  themselves,  the  Lemnians,  Imbrinn\  and 
ytiginetans,  who  then  occupied  ^Egina ;  as  also  tho  Hcstimans, 
who  inhabited  Hcstirca,  in  Ikeotin,  Of  tho  rest,  somo  wcro 
serving  with  them  as  suhjrets;  others  in  consequence  of  their 
alliauco,  although  independent;  and  others  as  mercenaries. 
Among  their  subjects  and  tributaries  were  tho  Erotrians, 
Chnlcidians,  Styrians,  and  Carvstians,  of  Eubcea.  From  tho 
islands  wero  the  Ceana,  Andnans,  and  Tenians :  from  Ionia, 
the  Milesians,  Samnians,  and  Chians.  Of  these,*  the  Chians 
joined  as  independent  allies,  not  being  subject  to  tribute,  but 
supplying  ships.  All  these  were  chiefly  Ionians,  and  de- 
scended from  tho  Athenians,  except  tho  Carystians,  who  wero 
Dry  opes;  and  though  subject,  and  going,  from  necessity,  still 
they  followed  at  any  rate  as  Ionians  against  Dorians.'  besides 
those,  there  wero  of  JSolio  race,  tho  Mcthymnroana,  subject  to 
supplying  ships  but  not  tribute ;  and  the  Tonedians  and  ifini- 


1  Implying  that  the  present  wero  not  tho  original 
•  "IsMr  y$  M  tupteacJ)  "That  Is.  It  was  not  una 


Inhabitants  of  It 
» unnatural  or  Irksome  to 
them  to  serve  against  their  natural  tntmlea,  although  it  was  not  to  a 
ooaml  «f  their  own."— 4flMfti 
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• 
ana,  who  were  tributaries,  llieee,  although  lAotiana,  wen  by 
compulsion  fighting  against  iEolians,  nainely,  the  Boeotians, 
their  founders,  vfho  were  on  the  Syracusan  aide.  Bat  the- 
l1a!«UM  alone  fought  a*  Boeotian*  right  in  the  face  of  Boeo- 
tians/ at  might  have  been  expected,  for  the  hatred  they  bom 
them.  Of  Rhodiana  and  Cythcrians,  again,  both  of  Doric  race; 
the  Cytherians,  though  colonist*  of  the  Lacedaemonian*,  were 
fighting  in  concert  with  the  Athenian*  against  the  Laeeda> 
moniana  with  Gylippua ;  while  tip  Rhodiana,  who  were  Ar- 
givea  by  race,  were  compelled  to  wage  war  against  the  8yra- 
cusans,  who  were  Dorians,  and  the  Geloans,  who  were  even 
their  own  colonist*,  serving  with  the  Syracuaane.  Of  the 
inlanders  around  the  Peloponnese,  the  Cephalleniana  and  Za- 
cyuthian*  followed,  indeed,  as  independent  allies,  but  still,  on 
account  of  their  insular  position,  rather  by  constraint,  because 
the  Athenians  commanded  the  sea.  The  Coreyneans,  though 
not  only  Dorians  but  even  Corinthians,  followed  openly  agoim* 
the  Corinthians  and  Sycacusaus,  though  colonists  of  the  one 
and  kinsmen  of  the  other ;  by  compulsion,  according  to  their 
specious  profession,  but  rather  with  good  will,  for  the  hatred 
tiiey  bore  the  Corinthians.  The  Mcssenians,  too,  as  they  are 
now  called,  at  Naupactus,  and  also  from  Pylus,  which  was  then 
held  bv  the  Athenians,  were  taken  to  the  war.  Moreover, 
fiomo  low  Mi'trarenn  exiles,  owing  to  their  misfortune,  were 
tight in£  against  tho  St'liuuntiiics,  who  were  Mcgareana.  tif 
tlio  nst  the  service  was  now  more  of  a  voluntary  nature. 
For  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  alliance,  as  out  of 
hatred  for  the  Laccdasiuouinns,  and  for  their  own  individual 
alvantago  nt  tho  moment,  that  tho  Argives  followed  in  com- 
pany of  tho.  Ionian  Athenians  to  tight  as  Dorians  against  Do- 
rians. While  the  Mantincons,  and  other  mercenaries  from 
Arcadia,  went  as  Wing  accustomed  to  go  against  the  enemies 
who  at  any  time  woro  i>ointed  out  to  them ;  and  thought,  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  that  the  Arcadians,  who  at  that  time  came 
with  tho  Corinthians,  were  no  less  than  others  their  foes. 
The  Cretans  and  yEtoliuns  also  camo  for  consideration  of  pay ; 

1  KarayriKfii.]  Such  is  perhaps  tho  forco  of  the  word,  in  tho  absence  of 
any  instance  in  which  Thucydidcs  xiaca  it  for  uvriKfjvr.  Otherwise  tho 
moaning  of  "  absolute"  or  **  downright  Boeotians,"  would  suit  tho  passago 
much  hotter,  as  distinguishing  botwoon  the  Platicsns  who  actually  lived 
la  tho  country,  and  those  beforo  mentioned  who  were  only  colonics  from  it. 
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and  it  happened  in  the  case  of  iho  Cretans,  that  although  they 
had  joined  the  Rhodians  in  founding  Gela,  they  now  came,  not 
with  tlioir  colonists,  but  against  (hoin— not  by  choice,  but  for 
nay.  There  wore  also  some  Acarnanians  who  served  as  aux- 
iliaries, partly  from  motives  of  interest;  but  mainly  as  being 
allies,  through  their  friendship  with  Demosthenes,  and  their* 
good-will  toward  the  Athenians.  These,  then,  wero  within 
the  boundary  of.  the  Ionian  gulf. '  Of  the  Italiots,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Tburiana  and  Metapontines,  as  they  had  been  over- 
taken by  such  necessities  at  tuat  time,  owing  to  those  seasons 
c»f  faction,  joined  in  the  expedition;  and  of  the  Siceliots,  the 
Xaxians  and  Catanians.  Of  barbarians,  there  were  the  Seges- 
tans,  who  iudeed  invited  them  to  their  aid,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Sicels ;  and  of  those  out  of  Sicily,  some  of  tho 
Tyrrhenians,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  tne  Syracusans, 
and  some  Iapygian  mercenaries.  Such  and  so  many  were  tho 
nations  that  were  serving  with  the  Athenians. 

68.  To  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans,  on  the  other  hand,  came 
tho  Camarinaoans,  who  lived  on  their  borders;  the  Geloans, 
who  lived  next  to  them ;  and  then  (for  the  Acragantines  wero 
neutral)  tho  Selinuntines,  who  wero  situated  on  the  further 
side  of  tho  island.  These  occupied  tho  part  of  Sicily  opposito 
to  Libya,  but  tho  Himeraans  the  sido  toward  tho  Tyrrhenian 
nca,  in  which  they  are  the  only  Greek  inhabitants,  and  from 
which  they  wero  the  only  auxiliaries  of  the  Syracusans.  Such 
then  wero  the  Grecian  communities  in  Sicily  that  joined  in  tho 
war,  being  all  Dorians  and  independent  Of  the  barbarians, 
there  were  tho  Sicels  alone,  such  of  them  as  had  not  gone  over 
to  tho  Athenians.  Of  tho  Greeks  beyond  tho  limits  of  Sicily, 
there  wero  tho  Lacedaemonians,  who  supplied  a  Spartan  leader, 
while  the  rest  of  the  troops  wero  Neodamodes  and  Helots ;  (tho 
term  Neodamodo  being  now  equivalent  to  freo ;)  tho  Corinth- 
ians, who  alone  of  all  the  allies  joined  with  both  sea  and  land 
forces ;  tho  Loucadians,  also,  and  Ambraciots,  for  the  sake  of 
their  connection  with  them ;  while  mercenaries  were  sent  from 
Arcadia  by  the  Corinthians,  and  some  Sicyonians,  who  wero 
pressed  into  the  service.     From  beyond   tho   Peloponneso, 

1  r£  W+i  *6\nv  6fH(6fuvoiJ]  i  «.,  who  were  separated  by  that  sea 
from  the  Greeks  of  8ksUv  and  Italy.  Compare  VL  13,  rodf  P**  *«**• 
A*wr*r,  ofart*  Wh>  6poi<t  xpopivovf  irpdf  4pif ,  oh  fteftmotc,  t$  rt  lotty 
Kf'^mtf  t.  r.  X 
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tome  Bosotians  Joined  them.  Compared,  however,  with  these 
who  camQ  m  auxiliaries,  the  SioelioU  themselves  supplied 
larger  numbers  in  every  brauch  of  the  service,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  powerful  states;  for  numorous  heavy-armed,  ships, 
ana  hones,  and  an  abundant  crowd '  besides,  were  collected  by 
•them.  And  compared,  again,  with  all  the  rest  put  together,  as 
one  may  say,  tho  Svracusans  by  themselves  furnished  more 
numerous  levies,  both  from  the  greatness  of  their  city,  and 
because  they  were  in  the  greatest  peril. 

69.  Such  were  the  auxiliaries  collected  on  either  side,  which, 
by  this  time,  had  all  joined  both  parties,  aud  there  were  no 
subsequent  additions  to  either. 

The  Syracusans  aud  their  allies,  then,  reasonably  conceived 
that  it  would  be  a  glorious  prize  for  them,  after  their  recent 
victory  in  tho  sea-fight,  to  capture  the  whole  armament  of  tho 
Athenians,  great  as  it  was,  and  not  to  let  them  escape  either 
way,  neither  by  sea  nor  laud.  They  began  therefore  imme- 
diately to  close  up  the  great  harbor,  the  mouth  of  which  wat 
about  eight  stades  across,  with  triremes  ranged  broadside,  and 
merchant-vessels,  and  boats,  mooring  them  with  anchors;  while 
they  prepared  every  thing  else,  in  case  the  Athenians  should 
still  have  courage  for  a  sea-fight,  and  entertained  no  small  de- 
signs with  regard  to  any  thing. 

00.  Tho  Athenians,  seeing  them  closing  up  tho  harbor,  and' 
having  received  intelligence  of  their  other  plana,  thought  it 
necessary  to  hold  a  couucil.    Accordingly  tho  generals  and  tho 
Taxiarcha  assembled  to  deliberate  on  their  difficulties,  arising 
tj  both  from  other  causes,  and  especially  because  thev  had  neither 

any  more  provisions  for  their  immediate  use  (for,  thinking 
that  they  were  going  to  sail  away,  they  had  sent  before  to 
Catana,  and  commanded  them  to  bring  them  no  longer),  nor 
were  likely  to  have  them  in  future,  unless  they  should  gain 
tho  command  of  the  sea.  They  determined  therefore  to 
evacuate  the  upper  part  of  their  lines,  and  having  inclosed 
with  a  cross  wall  just  by  the  ships  the  least  space  that  could 
bo  sufficient  to  hold  their  stores  and  their  sick,  to  garrison 
Uiat,  while  with  tho  rest  of  their  troops,  making  every  one  £0 
on  board,  they  manned  all  their  shitis,  both  such  as  were 
sound  and  such  as  were  less  fit  for  service;  and  after  a  naval 
engagement,  if  they  were  victorious,  to  proceed  to  Catana; 
1  u/jiAoc]  i.  &,  of  light-armed  irregulars. 
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but  if  not,  to  barn  their  ships  throw  themselves  into  line,  and . 
retreat  by  land,  in  whatever  direction  they  would  soonest 
reach  some  friendly  town,  whether  barbarian  or  Grecian. 
They,  then,  having  resolved  on  these  things,  acted  accordingly ; 
for  they  gradually  descended  from  their  upper  lines,  and 
manned  all  their  ships,  having  compelled  to  go  on  hoard  who- 
ever, even  in  any  degree,  seemed  of  ago  for  rendering  service. 
Thus  they  were  manned  in  all  about  a  hundred  and  ten  ships ; 
<m  hoard  which  they  embarked  a  largo  number  of  bow-men  and 
dartmen,  taken  from  the  Acarnanian  and  other  mercenaries, 
and  provided  every  thing  else,  as  Cur  as  it  was  possible  for  them, 
when  acting  upon  a  plan  which  necessity  alone  dictated,  such 
as  the  present.  When  most  things  were  in  readiness,  Nicias, 
seeing  tno  soldiers  disheartened  by  their  decided  defeat  at  sea, 
and  wishing,  in  consequenco  of  tho  scarcity  of  provisions,  to 
hazard  a  final  battlo  as  speedily  ns  possible,  assembled  them, 
and  on  that  occasion '  addressed  them  all  together*  first,  and 
tpoke  as  follows: 

01.  M  Soldiers  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  tho  other  allies,  the 
coming  struggle  will  bo  common  alike  to  all — for  the  safety  and 
rotintry  of  each  of  us,  no  less  than  of  tho  enemy ;  since  if 
wo  now  gain  a  victory  with  our  fleet,  each  ono  may  see  his 
native,  city  again,  wherever  it  may  be.  Nor  should  you  bo 
fli*hcartcncd,  or  feel  like  the  most  inexperienced  of  men,  who, 
after  foiling  in  their  first  attempts,  ever  after  have  the  antici- 
pation of  their  fear  taking  tho  color  of  their  disasters.  But  aa 
many  of  you  hero  as  *aro  Athenians,  having  already  had  ex- 
)iericnoo  in  many  wars,  aud  all  tho  allies  who  have  ever 
joined  us  in  our  expeditions,  remember  tho  unexpected  results 
that  occur  in  warfare ;  and  mako  your  preparations  with  a  hope 
that  fortune  may  at  length  sido  with  tit,  and  with  a  aeV 
termination  to  renew  tho  conflict  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your 
numbers,  which  you  see  yourselves  to  be  so  great 

62.  u  Now  whatever  wo  saw  likely  to  bo  serviceable,  against 
tho  confined  space  of  die  harbor,  with  reference  to  tho  crowd 

1  iraptKtXrvnam  tort  irpurov.]  I  havo  retained  tho  old  reading  fort, 
thnugh  aH  tho  editors  have  changed  it  into  rrt  because  1  think  it  is  by  no 
means  inexpressive,  if  tskea  with  irptirov;  the  two  words  being  intend* 
i  d,  in  my  opinion,  to  mako  a  marked  distinction  between  the  speech  ad- 
dressed bv  Nicias  "on  that  first  occasion,"  to  all  the  troops  together,  and 
thai  which  he  afterward  addressed  to  the  trierareha  by  themselves.  Bee 
ch,  69.  2,  «tf  tr  rto  rpnipupxup  Iva  f«*ero»  dvewiJUi,  «;  f  r*r       - 
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of  ship*  that  there  will  be,  and  tho  enemy's  troops  upon  their 
deqks,  from  which  we  suffered  before,  every  thing  net  now 
been  looked  to  and  prepared  by  us  also,  as  far  aa  present  cir- 
cumstances would  allow,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  masters 
of  our  vessels.  For  great  number*  of  bowmen  and  dartmen 
will  go  on  board,  and  a  multitude  such  as  we  should  not  have 
used  had  we  been  fighting  in  tho  open  sea,  as  it  would  have 
interfered  with  the  display  of  our  skill  through  the  weight  of  our 
ships;  but  in  the  present  land-fight  which  we  are  compelled 
to  make  on  board  our  ships,  these  things  will  be  of  service. 
We  have  also  ascertained  the  different  ways  in  which  we  must 
adapt  the  structure  of  our  vessels  for  opposing  theirs,  and  es- 
pecially against  the  stoutness  of  their  cheeks,  from  which  wo 
received  most  damage,  wo  have  provided  grappling-irons, 
which  will  prevent  the  ship's  retiring l  again  niter  it  has  once 
charged,  if  the  soldiers  on  board  them  do  their  duty.  For  to 
this  necessity  are  we  reduced,  that  we  must  maintain  a  land- 
fight  ou  board  our  fleet ;  and  it  seems  to  be  our  interest  nei- 
ther to  retire  ourselves,  nor  to  suffer  them  to  do  it ;  especially  as 
tho  Bhore,  except  so  far  as  our  troops  occupy  it,  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy. 

63.  "  Remembering  this,  then,  you  must  fight  on  as  long  as 
you  con,  and  not  be  driven  to  land,  but  determine,  when  one 
ship  has  closed  with  another,  not  to  separate  before  you  have 
swept  off  the  soldiers  from  your  enemy's  deck.  And  this  ex- 
hortation I  offer  to  the  soldiers  not  less  than  to  the  sailors,  in- 
asmuch as  this  work  belongs  more  to  those  upon  deck.  And 
wo  have  still  even  now  a  general  superiority  with  our  troops. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  advise  tho  seamen,  and  entreat  them  too 
at  the  same  time,  uot  to  bo  too  much  dismayed  by  their  mis- 
fortunes, as  we  have  now  superior  resources  on  our  decks,  and 
u  larger  number  of  ships.  Consider,  too,  how  well  worth  pro- 
serving  is  that  pleasure  enjoyed  by  those  of  you,  who,  being 
hitherto  considered  as  Athenians,  even  though  you  are  not, 
from  your  knowledge  of  our  language  and  your  imitation  of 
our  customs,  were  respected  through  Greece,  and  enjoyed  no 
less  a  share  of  our  empire  as  regarded  the  benefits  you  de- 
rived from  it,  and  a  far  greater  share  as  regards  being  feared 
by  our  subjects,  and  being  secured  from  injuries.    Since  then 

1  r/>  nukiv  uKuKpovaiv,]  i  e.,  retiring  in  order  to  gala  tho  momentum 
requirod  for  a  fresh  attack.    Soo  note  on  ch.  36. 
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you  alone,  as  freo  men,  share  our  empire  with  us,  abstain,  as 
just  men,  from  now  utterly  betraying  it.  And  with  contempt 
for  Corinthians  whom  you  have  often  conquered,  and  for  8i- 
«*<*liots,  none  of  whom  presumed,  while  our  fleet  was  in  line  con* 
dition,  so  much  as  to  stand  up  Against  us,  repel  them,  and  show 
that,  even  when  attended  by  weakness  ana  misfortunes,  your 
t»kill  is  su|ierior  to  the  fortunate  strength  of  any  others. 

64.  M  Those  of  you,  again,  who  are  Athenians,  I  must  re- 
mind of  this  also,  that  you  left  behind  you  no  more  such  ships 
in  your  docks  nor  so  fine  a  body  of  heavy-armed  troops ;  and 
that  if  any  thing  else  befall  you  but  victory,  your  enemies  hero 
will  immediately  sail  thither,  and  those  of  our  countrymen 
who  are  left  behind  there  will  be  unable  to  defend  themselves 
ngainst  both  their  opponents  on  the  spot  and  those  who  will 
join  them ;  and  thus  at  the  same  time  you  who  are  hero  will 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans  (and  you  know  with  what 
feelings  you  camo  against  them),  ana  those  who  are  there  at 
ltome  at  that  of  tho  Lacedsmomans.  tteing  brought  then  to 
this  one  struggle  for  both  parties,  fight  bravely  now,  if  you  ever 
did ;  and  reflect,  both  individually  and  collectively,  that  thoao 
i rf  you  who  will  now  bo  on  board  your  ships  represent  both  tho 
army  and  tho  navy  of  the  Athenians,  all  that  is  left  ef  your 
country,  and  the  great  namo  of  Athens :  in  behalf  of  which, 
whatever  be  tho  point  in  which  one  man  excels  another,  cither 
in  science  or  courage,  on  no  other  occasion  could  ho  better 
display  it,  so  as  both  to  benefit  himself  and  to  contribute  to  tho 
preservation  of  all" 

05.  Nicias  delivered  this  exhortation  to  them,  and  immedi- 
ately commanded  them  to  man  the  ships.  Gylipnus  and  tlto 
Syracusans,  on  tho  other  hand,  wore  ablo  to  perceive,  from  tho 
sight  of  their  very  preparations,  that  the  Athenians  were 
nbout  to  engage  them  at  sea,  and  tho  device  of  throwing  tho 
grappling-irons  had  also  been  previously  reported  to  them. 
They  prepared  themselves  therefore  on  all  other  points  severally, 
and  on.this  also;  for  they  covered  over  with  hides  their  prows 
and  a  considerable  spaco  of  tho  upper  part  of  tho  vessel,  so 
that  tho  grapple,  when  thrown,  might  slip  off,  and  not  obtain 
nny  hold  on  thorn.  And  now,  when  every  thing  was  ready, 
their  generals,  together  with  Gylippus,  exhorted  them  by  speak- 
ing as  fellows: 

06.  "That  our  former  achievements  have  boon  glorious  ones, 
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Syracusans  tad  allies,  and  that  this  straggle  will  be  for  glo- 
rious results  in  future,  most  of  you  seem  to  us  to  be  aware 
(for  you  would  not  else  have  devoted  yourselves  so  eagerly  to 
it),  and  if-  any  one  is  not  as  sensible  of  it  as  he  ought  to 
be,  we  will  provo  it  to  him.  For  when  the  Athenians  had  come 
to  this  country,  for  the  subjugation  of  Sicily  in  the  first  place, 
and  then,  if  they  succeeded,  for  that  of  the  Peloponneso  also, 
and  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  when  they  possessed  the  largest 
empire  enjoyed  hitherto,  either  by  Greeks  of  former  times  or 
of  the  present,  you  were  the  first  men  jn  the  world  who  with- 
stood their  navy  with  which  they  had  borne  down  every 
thing,  and  have  already  conquered  them  in  some  sea-fights, 
and  will  now,  iu  all  probability,  conquer  them  in  this.  For 
when  men  have  been  put  down  in  that  in  which  they  claim  to 
excel,  their  opinion  of  themselves  in  future  is  far  lower  than  if  * 
they  had  never  entertained  such  an  idea  at  first;  and  failing  j 
through  the  disappointment  of  their  boasting,  they  give  way  [ 
'  even  beyond  the  degree  of  their  power.  And  such,  probably,  \ 
is  now  the  feeling  of  the  Athenians.  \ 

67.  "  But  in  our  case,  both  the  opinion  wo  entertained  be*        ! 
fore,  and  with  which,  even  while  we  were  yet  unskillful,  we        • 
wore  full  of  daring,  has  now  been  confirmed;  and  from  the 
addition  to  it  of  the-  thought  that  we  must  t>o  tlio  best  seamen 
iu  the  world,  since  we  have  conquered  the  t>est,  each  man**        | 
hopo  is  doubled.    And,  generally  shaking,  it  is  the  greatest        [ 
hope  that  supplies  also  the  greatest  spirit  for  undertaking*.        [ 
Again,  those  points  in  which  they  are   imitating  our  equip- 
ments   are  familiar    to    our  habits,  and  we    shall   not  be       ) 
awkward  at  each  of  them:1   whereas,  on  their  side,  when 
many  soldiers  are  on  their  decks  contrary  to  their  custom,  and       I 
many    dartmen,    mere    land-lubbers '   fso    to    speak),   Acar-       i 
nanians  and  others,  have  gone  on  bonra  their  ships,  who  wPl       j 
not  so  much  as  know  how  to  discharge  their  weapons  while       t 

1  dvupftooTot,]  or,  as  others  tako  it,  "  unprepared  against  each  of  them.1* 
i  grpffoiM.]  I  havo  ventured  to  uso  a  rather  slang  term,  because  the 
qualifying  expression,  lif  tixtiv%  which  is  added  in  the  original,  seems 
,  to  imply  that  xtpaata  was  omploycd  by  him  with  a  similar  meaning  of 
reproach.  Tlio  meaning  of  a^uAAw.  as  used  just  below,  seems  borrowed 
from  tho  unsteady  reeling  motion  of  an  intoxicated  person ;  the  similo 
used  by  tho  Psalmist  with  reference  to  mariners  tossed  in  the  storm, 
"they  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their 
wits'  end.*1    Or  it  may  mean  to  "  embarrass." 
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Mationary,  how  can  they  avoid  swaying  the  ships,  and  falling 
all  into  confusion  among  themselves,  by  not  moving  accord- 
ing to  their  own  fashion?  For  neither  will  they  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  superior  number  of  their  ships  (if  any  of  you 
be  afraid  of  this,  I  mean  the  idea  of  his  not  going  to  fight  them 
with  an  equal  number) ;  for  many  ships  in  a  small  space  will 
be  less  effective  for  executing  any  of  the  movements  they  may 
wish,  while  they  are  most  liablo  to  bo  injured  by  our  prep- 
arations. On  the  contrary,  bo  assured  of  this,  which  is  most 
true,  according  to  the  certain  information  which  we  believe, 
we  have  received.  It  is  through  the  excess  of  their  miseries, 
and  from  being  forced  to  it  by  their  present  distress,  that  they 
are  induced  to  make  a  desperato  effort;  not  so  much  from 
confidence  in  their  resources,  as  from  hazarding  a  chance,  in 
whatever  way  they  can,  that  they  may  cither  force  their  pass- 
age and  sail  out,  or  afterward  retreat  by  land ;  since,  at  any 
rate,  they  could  not  faro  worse  than  at  present 

08.  u  To  avail  yourselves  then  of  such  confusion,  and  of  the 

very  fortune  of  our  bitterest  enemies,  which  has  betrayed  itself, 

h-t  as  close  with  them  in  wrath,  and  consider  that  the  feeling 

of  those  men  is  most  lawful,  with  regard  to  their  enemies,  who 

determine,  when  taking  vengeance  on  their  aggressor,  to  glut 

the  animosity  of  their  heart :  and  that  we  too  shall  have  an 

opportunity  of  avenging  ourselves  on  our  foes — the  very  thing 

which  is  every  where  said  to  bo  most  sweet    For  that  they  are 

our  foes,  and  our  bitterest  foes,  you  all  know ;  inasmuch  as 

they  camo  against  our  country  to  enslave  it  and  if  they  had 

succeeded,  would  hnvo  imposed  on  our  men  all  that  was  most 

painful ;  on  our  children  and  wives  all  that  is  most  dishonorable ; 

ami  on  our  whole  country  the  title  which  is  most  degrading. 

.  Wherefore  no  one  ought  to  relent,  or  deem  it  gain  that  they 

should  merely  go  away  without  danger  to  us.    For  that  they 

will  do  just  the  same,  even  if  they  gam  the  victory.    But  that, 

through  our  succeeding  (as  we  probably  shall  do)  m  our  wishes, 

these  men  should  be  punished,  and  should  leave  a  more  secure 

liberty  for  the  whole  of  Sicily,  which  even  before  enjoyed  that 

blessing ;  this  is  a  glorious  object  to  contend  for.    And  of  all 

.  hazards  those  are  most  rare,  which,,  while  they  cause  least  harm 

by  failure,  confer  most  advantage  by  success,* 

09.  The  Byracusan  commanders  and  Gylippus  having  in 
their  turn  thus  exhorted  their  men,  immediately  manned  the 
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ships  on  their  side  alio,  since  they  saw  that  tho  Athenians 
were  doing  it  Nicias,  on  the  other  hand,  being  dismayed  at 
the  present  circumstances  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and 
seeing  how  great  and  how  close  at  hand  now  their  peril  waft, 
since  they  were  all  but  on  the  point  of  .putting  out ;  consider- 
jng,  too  (as  men  usually  feel  in  great  emergencies),  that  in  deed 
every  thing  fell  short  of  what  they  would  have  it,  while  in 
worn  euough  had  notvet  been  said  by  them ;  again  called  to 
him  each  one  of  tho  Irierarchs,  addressing  them  severally  by 
their  father's  name,  their  own,  and  that  of  their  tribe ;  beg- 
ging each  one  who  enjoyed  any  previous  distinction,  from 
Eeraonal  considerations  not  to  sacrifice  it,  nor  to  obscure  th<*o 
ereditary  virtues  for  which  his  forefathers  were  illustrious; 
reminding  them  too  of  their  country— the  most  free  one  in 
the  world — and  tho  power,  subject  to  no  man's  dictation,  which 
all  enjoyed  in  it  with  regard  to  their  mode  of  life ;  mentioning 
other  things  also,  such  as  men  would  say  at  a  time  now  so 
critical,  not  guarding  against  being  thought  by  any  one  to 
bring  forward  old  and  hackneyed  topics,  and  Buch  as  are  ad- 
vanced in  all  c:iscs  alike,  about  men's  wives  and  children  and 
country's  gods,  but  loudly,  appealing  to  them,  because  they 
think  they  may  be  of  service  in  tho  present  consternation 
Thus  he,  thinking  that  he  had  addressed  to  them  an  exhort- 
ation which  was  not  so  much  a  satisfactory  one,  as  one  that  ho 
was  compelled  to  be  content  with,  weut  away  from  them,  and 
led  tho  trooj«*  down  to  tho  beach,  and  ranged  them  over  a* 
largo  a  s|>ace  as  ho  could,  that  tho  greatest  possible  assistance 
might  be  given  to  those  on  board  toward  keeping  up  their 
spirits.  Demosthenes,  Mcnander,  and  fiuthydcmus,  who  went 
on  board  the  Athenian  fleet  to  tako  tho  command,  put  out 
from  their  owu  statiou,  and  immediately  sailed  to  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  tho  harbor,  and  the  passage  through  it  which 
had  been  closed  up,1  wishing  to  force  their  way  to  the  outside. 

1  t6v  \napaXtt$6ivTa\  diUrlovv.]  As  somo  correction  of  this  reading 
scorns  necessary,  I  havo  preferred  that  which  is  adopted  by  Aruold, 
KaraXq+OivTa,  to  that  which  Bekkor  proposes,  nepi?.rn>Otvra :  because  it 
soems  br  more  probablo  from  tho  next  chapter  that  no  passago  at  all 
was  loft  by  tho  Syracusans.  If  thcro  had  been,  why  should  tho  Ath> 
nianj,  when  they  had  defeated  tho  squadron  at  the  harbor's  mouth,  have 
attempted  to  break  the  fastenings  of  tho  vessels  which  formed  tho  bar 
(sec,  ay,  instead  of  sailing  out  at  once,  as  somo  of  them  probably  would 
na»s  dono,  under  their  present  circumstances,  if  tho  passago  had  been 
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iO.  The  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  hating  previously  put 
out  with  pretty  nearly  tho  wimo  number  of  sliipk  as  before, 
preceded  to  keep  guard  with  part  of  them  at  tho  passage  out, 
:ind  also  round  the  circumference  of  tho  whole  harbor,  that 
they  might  fall  upon  tho  Athenians  on  all  sides  at  once,  while 
their  trooj)s  also  at  tho  same  time  came  to  their  aid  at  what* 
ever  part  their  vessels  might  put  in  to  shore.  The  commanders 
of  the  Syracusan  fleet  were  Sicaiius  and  Agatharchus,  each 
occupying  a  wing  of  the  whole  force,  with  Pythen  and  the 
Corinthians  in  tho  center.  When  the  Athenians  came  up  to 
the  bar,  in  tho  first  rush  with  which  they  charged  they  got  the 
better  of  tho  ships  posted  at  it,  and  endeavored  to  break  tho 
fastenings.  Afterward,  when  tho  Syracusans  and  their  allies . 
Iwjro  down  upon  them  from  all  quarters,  the  engagement  was 
tr»iug  on  no  longer  at  tho  bar  alone,  but  ovor  tho  harbor 
nlrio;  and  nn  obstinate  one  it  was,  such  as  none  of  tho 
previous  ones  had  been.  For  great  eagerness  for  tho  attack 
was  exhibited  by  tho  seamon  on  both  sides,  when  tho  com- 
mand was  given ;  and  there  was  much  counter-maneuvering 
«>n  the  part  of  tho  masters,  and  rivalry  with  each  other;  while 
the  soldiers  on  board  exerted  themselves,  when  vessel  came  in 
collision  with  vessel,  that  the  operations  on  deck  might  not 
fall  short  of  the  skill  shown  by  others.  Indeed  every  one, 
whatever  the  duty  assigned  him,  made  every  effort  that  ho 
might  himself  in  each  case  appear  the  best  man.  And  as  a  * 
great  number  of  ships  were  engaged  in  a  small  compass  (for 
indeed  they  were  the  largest  fleets  fighting  in  the  narrowest 
fpace  that  had  ever  been  known,  since  both  of  them  together 
fell  little  short  of  two  hundred),  tho  attacks  made  with  tho 
beaks  were  few,  as  there  were  no  means  of  backing  water,  or 
cutting  through  tho  enemy's  line ;  but  chance  collisions  were 
more  frequent,  just  as  one  ship  might  happen  to  run  into 
another,  either  in  flying  from  or  attacking  a  second.  80  long 
ns  a  vessel  was  coming  up  to  tho  charge,  those  on  her  decks 
j>Iied  their  javelins,  arrows  and  stones  in  abundance  against 
her;  but  when  they  came  to  close  quarters,  the  heavy- 
open  lor  thsm.  BloomAoM  Indeed  thinks  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  Bvra- 
rusan  squadron  hiving  been  posted  near  the  month  of  the  harbor  proves 
that  there  must  have  been  an  opening  left.  But  surely  this  is  a  mrj 
weak  proof;  for  knowing  as  thej  did  that  the  Athenians  would  break 
down  the  bar  if  they  possibly  could,  It  was  a  very  natural  precaution  to 
"  lit  with  a  dtvWoo  of  their  fleet 
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armed  marines,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  endeavored  to  board 
each  other's  ahipa.    Iu  many  cases  too  it  happened,  through 
want  of  room,  tnat  on  one  side  they  were  charging  an  enemy, 
and  on  the  other  were  being  charged  themselves!  and  that 
two  ships,  and  sometimes  oven  more,  were  by  compulsion  en- 
tangled round  one*    And  thus  the  masters  had  to  guard 
against  some,  and  to  concert  measures  against  others    not  one 
thing  at  a  time,  but  many  things  on  every  side— while  the 
great  din  from  such  a  number  of  ships  coming  into  collision 
both  spread  dismay  and  prevented  their  hearing  what  the  boat- 
swains said.    For  many*  were  the  orders  given  and  the  shouts 
raised  by  those  officers  on  each  side,  both  in  tho  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and  from  their  present  eagerness  for  the  buttle : 
while  they  cried  out  to  the  Athenians,  u  to  force  the  paasa<^», 
and  now,  if  ever  they  meant  to  do  it  hereafter,  to  exert  them- 
selves heartily  for  a  safe  return  to  their  country ;"  and  to  the 
Syracusans   and   their  allies,   "that  it  would  be  a  glorious 
achievement  for. them  to  prevent  tho  enemy's  escape,  and  by 
gaining  tho  victory  to  confer  honor  on  their  respective  coun- 
tries."     The  commanders,  moreover,  on  each  side,  if  tliey 
saw  any  captain   in  any  part  Unnecessarily  rowing  astern, 
called  out  to  him  by  name  and  asked  him,  on  the  side  of  the 
Athenians,  *•  whether  they  were  retreating  because  they  con- 
sidered tho  land,  which  was  in  tho  possession  of  their  bitteiw 
enemies,  as  more  their  own  than  tho  sea,  which  had  been  won 
with  no  small  troublo  f"  on  that  of  tho  Syracusans,  **  whether 
they  were  themselves  flying  from  the  flying  Athenians,  whom 
they  knew  for  certain  to  be  anxious  to  escape  from  them  in 
any  way  whatever?19 

71.  Tho  troops  on  shore  too,  on  both  sides,  when  the  sea- 
fight  was  so  equally  balanced,  suffered  a  great  agony  and  con- 
flict of  feelings;  those  of  the  couutry  being  ambitious  now  of 
still  greater  honor,  while  their  invaders  were  afraid  of  faring 
evon  worse  than  at  present  For,  since  the  Athenians*  all  was 
staked  on  their  fleet,  their  fear  for  tho  future  was  like  none 
they  had  ever  felt  before ;  and  from  the  unequal  nature  of  the 
engagement  they  were  also  compelled  to  have  an  unequal  view 
ot  it  from  tho  beach.  For.  as  the  &|>ectacle  was  near  at  hand, 
and  as  they  did  not  all  look  at  the  same  part  at  once,  if  any 
s  iw  their  own  men  victorious  iu  any  quarter,  they  would  be 
encouraged,  and  turn  to  calling  on  tho  gods  not  to  deprive 
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them  of  safety ;  whilo  those  who  looked  on  the  part  that  wax 
Uing  beaten,  littered  lamentations  at  the  name  time  as  erica, 
and  from  the  sight,  they  had  of  what  was  going  on,  expressed 
their  feelings  moro  than  those  engaged  in  the  action.  Others, 
again,  looking  on  a  doubtful  point  of  tho  engagement,  in  con- 
sequence of  tno  indecisive  continuance  of  the  conflict,  in  tlieir 
4'xifHsivo  fear  made  gestures  with  their  very  bodies,  cor- 
iv*ponding  with  their  thoughts,  and  continued  in  tho  most  dis- 
tressing state,  for  thev  were  constantly  within  a  littlo  of 

<  waning,  or  of  being  destroyed.  And  thus  among  the  troops 
of  tno  Athenians,  as  long  as  they  were  fighting  at  sea  on 

<  <|tial  terms,  every  sound  might  bo  heard  at  once,  wailing, 
shouting,  M  they  conquer,9'  "  they  are  conquered,"  and  all  tho 
other  various  exclamations  which  a  great  armament  in  great 
jwril  would  be  constrained  to  utter — very  much  in  tho  same 
nay  as  their  men  on  board  their  ships  wero  affected — until  at 
l«*ngth,  after  tho  battlo  had  continued  for  a  long  time,  tho 
Syraeusans  and  their  allies  routed  tho  Athenians,  and  pressing 
on  them  in  a  decisive  manner,  with  much  shouting  and  cheer- 
ing of  each  other  on,  pursued  them  to  tho  shore.  Then  the 
M*a  forces,  as  many  as  wore  not  taken  afloat,  put  into  tho  land 
at  different  parts, and  rushed  from  on  board  to  the  camp: 
while  the  army,  no  longer  with  any  different  feelings,  but  all 
on  one  impulse,  lamenting  and  .groaning,  deplored  the  event, 
and  proceeded,  some  to  succor  tho  ships,  others  to  guard  what 
remained  of  their  wall ;  while  others,  and  those  the  greatest 
part,  began  now  to  think  of  themselves,  and  how  they  should 
(test  provide  for  their  own  preservation.  Indeed  their  dismay  at 
tho  moment  had  been  exceeded  by  none  of  all  they  bad  ever 
felt.  And  jpicy  now  experienced  pretty  nearly  what  thev  had 
themselves  inflicted  at  Pylus :  for  by  the  Lacedemonians9  losing 
tlieir  ships,  their  men  who  had  crossed  over  into  the  island 
were  lost  to  them  besides :  and  at  this  time  for  the  Athenians 
to  escape  by  land  was  hopeless,  unless  something  beyond  all 
expectation  should  occur. 

72.  After  the  battle  bad  been  thus  obstinately  disputed,  and 
many  ships  and  men  destroyed  on  both  sides,  the  Svracusana 
and  allies,  having  gained  the  victory,  took  up  their  wrecks 
and  dead,  and  then  sailed  away  to  the  city,  and  erected  a 
trophy.  The  Athenians,  from  the  extent  of  their  present 
misery,  did  not  so  much  as  think  about  their  dead  or  their 
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wrecks,  or  of  asking  permission  to  Uke  them  up,  but  wished 
(o  retreat  immediately  during  the  night  Demosthenes,  how- 
over,  went  to  Nicies,  and  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  they 
should  still  man  their  remaining  ships,  and  force  their  passage 
out,  if  they  could,  in  the  morning ;  alleging  that  they  still  had 
left  more  ships  fit  for  service  than*  the  enemy ;  for  the  Athe- 
nians had  about  sixty  remaining,  while  their  adversaries  had 
less  than  fifty.  But  when  Nicias  agreed  with  this  opinion, 
and  they  wished  to  man  them,  the  seamen  would  not  embark, 
through  being  dismayed  at  their  defeat,  and  thinking  that  they 
could  not  now  gain  a  victory.  And  so  they  all  now  made  up 
their  minds  to  retreat  by  land. 

73.  But  llermocrates  the  Syracusan,  suspecting  their  pur- 
pose, and  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing,  if  so  largo 
a  force,  after  retreating  by  land  and  settling  any  whore  in  Sicily, 
should  choose  again  to  carry  on  the  war  with  them,  went  to 
the  authorities,  and  explained  to  them  that  they  ought  not  to 
auffor  them  to  retreat  during  tho  night  (stating  what  he  him- 
self1 thought),  but  that  all  tho  Syracusahs  and  allies  should  at 
once  go  oat,  and  block  up  the  roads,  and  keep  guard  before- 
hand at  tho  narrow  passes.  But  though  the  magistrates  also 
agreed  with  him  in  thinking  this,  no  less  than  himself,  and 
were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  yet  they  thought  that 
tho  people,  in  their  recent  joy  and  relaxation  after  the  labor* 
of  a  great  sea-fight,  especially,  too,  as  it  was  a  time  of  feasting 
(for  they  happened  to  celebrate  on  this  day  a  sacrifice  to  Her- 
cules), would  not  easily  bo  induced  to  listen  to  them  ;  as  tho 
majority,  from  excessive  gladness  at  their  victory,  had  falhn 
to  drinking  during  the  festival,  and  would,  they  expected, 
rather  obey  them  in  any  thing  than  in  taking  arms,  just  at 
present,  and  marching  out  When,  on  consideration  of  this, 
it  appeared  a  difficulty  to  the  magistrates,  and  llermocrates 
could  not  then  prevail  unon  them  to  attempt  it,  he  afterward 
devised  the  following  scheme.  Being  afraid  that  the  Athe- 
nians might  get  the  start  of  them  by  quietly  passing  during 
the  night  the  most  difficult  points  of  tho  country,  he  sent  cer- 

*  u  «oi  alr$  Idoicei.]  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  any  such  alteration 

of  oiiy,  as  Bauer  and  Dobrco  proposo ;  as  tho  words  ovidentlj  refer  to 

,    tUo  fact  mentioned  at  tho  beginning  of  tho  chapter,  that  Hennocratt* 

had  himself  suspected  (ynovojjoac  avruv  ri)v  dtuvotav)  what  ho  stated  to 

tho  magistrates  as  Iho  design  of  the  Athenians. 
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tain  of  hit  own  friends  with  somo  cavalry  to  tho  Athenian 
cimp,  as  soon  m  it  grew  dark.    These,  riding  up  to  within  - 
hearing,  and  calling  to  them  certain  individuals,  as  though 
tlit-y  wero  fgends  of  tho  Athenians  (for  there  were  nomo  who 
*»nt  tidings  to  Nicias  of  what  ]>a*scd  within  the  city)  desired 
i!i««m  to  tell  that  general  not  to  lead  off  his  army  by  night,  as 
tho  Syracusans  were  guarding  the  road* ;  but  to  retire  leisurely  . 
l»v  day  after  making  his  preparations.    They  then,  after  deliver- . 
it'ii;  this  message,  returned ;  whilo  those  who  heard  it  reported 
tin*  siune  to  tho  Athenian  generals. 

74.  They,  in  accordance  with  the  information,  stopped  for  tho 
n'urht,  considering  it  to  bo  no  false  statement.  And  since  they 
had  not,  as  it  was,  set  out  immediately,  they  determined  to  re- 
main over  the  next  day  also,  that  the  soldiers  might  pack  up,  as 
ufll  as  they  could,  tho  most  useful  articles;  and  though  they 
Ml  every  thing  elso  behind,  to  take  with  them,  when  they 
"farted,  just  what  was  necessary  for  their  personal  support. 
I  »ut  tho  Syracusans  and  Gvlipnus  had  marched  out  before 
with  their  troops,  and  wero  blocking  up  tho  roads  through  tho 
country  where  it  was  likely  tho  Athenians  would  advance,  as 
well  as  guarding  tho  passages  of  tho  streams  and  rivers,  and 
(•osting  themselves  for  tho  reception  of  tho  army,  in  order  to 
stop  H  where  they  thought  best ;  while  with  their  ship  they 
sailed  to  those  of  tho  Athenians,  and  towed  them  off  from  tho 
U'ach.  Some  few  indeed  tho  Athenians  themselves  had  burnt! 
a*  thoy  had  intended ;  but  tho  rest  they  lashed  to  their  own  at 
their  leisure,  as  each  had  been  thrown  up  on  any  part  of  tho 
U*ach,  and,  without  any  ono  trying  to  stop  them,  conveyed 
them  to  tho  city. 

75.  After  this,  when  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  thought  they 
were  sufficiently  prepared,  tho  removal  of  tho  army  took 
place,  on  tho  third  day  after  the  sea-fight.  It  was  a  wretched 
scjne  then,  not  on  account  of  the  single  circumstance  alone,  that 
they  were  retreating  after  paving  lost  all  their  ships,  and  whilo 
l>oth  themselves  and  their  country  were  in  danger,  instead  of  bo* 
ing  in  high  hope }  but  also  because,  on  leaving  their  camp,  every 
one  had  grievous  things  both  to  behold  with  his  eves  ana  to  feel 
in  his  heart  For  as  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  any  one  saw 
a  friend  on  the  ground,  he  was  struck  at  onoe  with  grief  and 
£*r.  And  the  living  who  were  being  left  behind,  wounded 
**r  sick,  were  to  the  living  a  much  more  sorrowful  spectacle 
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than  the  dead,  and  mora  piteous  than  thoae  who  had  perished. 
For  having  recourse  to  entreaties  and  waitings,  they  reduced 
them  to  utter  perplexity,  begging  to  be  taken  away,  and  sp- 
ooling to  each  individual  friend  or  relative  that  any  of  them 
might  any  where  see ;  or  hanging  on  their  comrades,  as  they 
were  now  going  away ;  or  following  as  far  as  they  could,  and 
when  in  any  case  the  strength  of  their  body  failed,  not  being 
left  behind  without  many '  appeals  to  heaven  and  many  lamenta- 
tions. So  that  the  whole  army,  being  filled  with  tears  and 
distress  of  this  kind,  did  not  easily  get  away,  although  from 
an  enemy's  country,  and  although  they  had  both  suffered 
already  miseries  too  great  for  tears  to  express,  and  were  still 
afraid  for  the  future,  lest  they  might  suffer  more.  There  was 
also  among  them  much  dejection  and  depreciation  of  their 
own  strength.  For  they  resembled  nothing  but  a  city  starved 
out  and  attempting  to  escape ;  and  no  small  ono  too,  for  of 
their  whole  multitude  there  were  not  less  than  forty  thou- 
sand on  the  march.  Of  these,  all  tho  rest  took  whatever  each 
ono  could  that  was  useful,  and  the  heavv-armed  and  cavalry 
themselves,  contrary  to  custom,  carried  their  own  food  under 
their  arms,  souie  for  want  of  servants,  others  through  distrust- 
ing them ;  for  they  hud  for  a  long  time  been  deserting,  and 
did  so  in  greatest  numbers  at  that  moment  And  oven  what 
they  carried  was  not  sufficient ;  for  there  was  no  longer  any 
food  in  tho  camp.  Nor,  again,  was  their  other  misery,  and 
their  ecjual  participation  in  sufferings  (though  it  affords  some 
alleviation  to  endure  with  others),  considered  even  on  that 
account  easy  to  bear  at  tho  present  time ;  especially,  when 
they  reflected  from  what  splendor  and  boosting  at  first  they 
had  been  reduced  to  such  au  •abject  termination.  For  this  was 
the  greatest  reverse  that  ever  befell  a  Grecian  army;  since, 
in  coutrast  to  their  having  como  to  enslave  others,  they  hail 
to  depart  in  fear  of  undergoing  tliat  themselves ;  and  instead 
of  prayers  and  hymns,  with  which  they  sailed  from  home,  they 
liad  to  start  on  their  return  with  omens  the  very  contrary  of 
these ;  going  by  land,  instead  of  by  sea,  and  relying  on  a  mili- 
tary rather  than  a  naval  force.    But  nevertheless,  in  con*- 


1  OU  uvev  oXiyuv.]  Arnold  thinks  that  "tho  negative  must  bo  twie • 
repeated,"  as  if  it  woro  ovk  dvev  ovk  uMyuv,  ju.it  as  "  non  modo"  in  Laim 
{      |  is  wed  instead  of  "  non  modo  non."    Or,  may  it  be  considered  as  a  con- 

fusion of  two  expregaions,  vis.,  ovk  uvcv  nu^XCv  and  fi€Tf  ovk  6m)uv  i 
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nucnce  of  tho  greatness  of  tho  danger  still  impending,  nil  thoso 
things  seemed  endurable  to  them. 

76.  Nicias,  seeing  tho  army  dejected,  and  greatly  changed, 
)»;tx«ed  along  tho  ranks,  and  encouraged  and  cheered  them,  as 
well  as  existing  circumstances  allowed*;  speaking  still  louder 
than  before,  as  ho  severally  came  opposite  to  them,  in  tho 
earnestness  of  his  feeling,  and  from  wishing  to  be  of  service 
to  them  by  making  himself  audiblo  to  as  many  as  possible. 

V7.  u  Still,  even  in  our  present  circumstances,  Athenians 
and  allies,  must  wo  cherish  hope ;  for  some  men  havo,  ere  now, 
Wen  preserved  even  from  more  dreadful  circumstances  than 
these.    Nor  should  you  think  too  meanly  of  yourselves,  or 
yield  too  much  to  your  misfortunes  and  present  sufferings, 
.  which  aw  bevond  your  desert.    For  my  own  part,  though  I 
am  not  sujienor  to  any  of  you  in  strength  (for  you  see  what 
a  state  I  am  in   through   disease),    and  though.  I  consider 
myself  to  be  second  to  none,  whether  in  my  private  life  or 
in"  other  respects,  yet  now  I  am  exnosed  to  every  danger, 
like  tho  very  meanest    And  yet  I  nave  lived  with  much 
devotion,1  as  regards  tho  gods,  and  much  justico  and  freedom 
from  reproach,  as  regards  men.     And  tliercforo  my  hope  ia 
still  strong  for  tho  future ;  and  my  calamities  do  not  terrify 
mo,  so  much  as  they  might.    Nay,  they  may  |>orltapa  bo  alio* 
-viatcd;  for  our  enemies  have  enjoyed  enough  good  fortuno; 
and  if  wo  displeased  any  of  the  gods  by  making  this  expedi- 
tion, wo  havo  already  been  sufficiently  punished  for  it.    Others 
also,  wo  know,  havo  ere  now  marched  against  their  neighbors ; 
and  after  acting  as  men  do,  havo  suffered  what  they  could  en- 
dure.   And  so  in  our  caso  it  is  reasonable  now  to  hope  that 
wc  shall  And  the  wrath  of  tho  gods  mitigated ;  for  we  arc  now 
deserving' of  pity  at  their  hands,  rather  than  of  envy.    Look- 
ing, too,  on  your  own  ranks,  what  experienced  and  "numerous 
men  of  arms  there  are  with  you,  advancing  in  battle-array  to^ 
gcther,  do  not  bo  too  much  dismayed,  but  consider  that  you 
are  yourselves  at  once  a  city,  wherever  yon  may  settle;  and 
that  there  is  no  other  in  Sicily  that  would  either  easily  resist 
your  attack,  or  expel  yon  when  settled  any  where.    With 
regard  to  the    march,    that    it  may  be  sate  and  orderly, 
look  to  that  yourselves;  with  no  other  consideration,  each 

1  vopttpa.]  Compare  tho  use  of  tho  cognato  participle,  eh.  16.  ft,  r}s 
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of  you,  than  that  whatever  tho  spot  on  which  he  may  be 
compelled  to  fight,  on  that  he  will  have,  if  victorious,  both  a 
country  and  a  fortress.  And  we  shall  hurry  on  our  way  both 
by  day  and  night  alikej  as  we  have  but  scanty  provisions ;  and 
if  we  can  only  reach  tome  friendly  town  of  the  Sicels  (for 
thoy9  through  their  fear  of  the  Syrocusans,  are  still  true  to  us), 
then  consider  yourselves  to  be  in  security.  And  a  message 
had  been  sent  forward  to  them,  and  directions  liavo  been  given 
them  to  meet  us,  and  bring  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  la 
short,  you  must  be  convinced,  soldiers,  both  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  you  to  be  brave  men— since  there  is  no  place  near, 
winch  you  can  reach  in  safety,  if  you  net  like  cowards — and, 
ut  the  same  time,  that  if  you  esca]ie  from  your  enemies  now, 
the  rest  of  you  will  gain  a  sight  of  all  you  uiajp  any  where  wish 
to  see ;  and  the  Athenians  will  raise  up  again,  though  folleu 
at  present,  the  great  power  of  their  country.  For  it  is  men 
thut  make  a  city,  and  not  walla,  or  ships,  without  any  to  man 
them." 

78.  Xicius,  then,  delivered  this  exhortation,  and  at  the  same 
time  went  up  to  the  troops,  and  if  Jio  saw  tltein  any  when- 
struggling,  and  not  marching  in  order,  he  collected  an>l 
brought  them  to  their  post ;  whilo  Demosthenes  also  did  no 
lass  to  those  who  were  near  him,  addressing  them  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  marched  in  tho  form  of  a  hollow  square,  the 
division  under  Nicias  taking  the  lead,  and  that  of  Demosthenes 
following ;  while  the  baggage-bearers  and  tho  main  crowd  of 
camp  followers  were  inclosed  within  tho  heavy-armed.  When 
they  had  come  to  the  ford  of  tho  river  Anapua,  they  found 
drawn  up  at  it  a  body  of  the  Syracusans  and  allies ;  but  having 
routed  these,  and  secured  the  passage,  they  proceeded  onward ; 
while  the  Syracusans  pressed  them  with  charges  of  horse,  as 
their  light-armed  did  with  their  missiles.  On  that  day  the 
Athenians  advanced  about  forty  stades,  and  then  halted  for 
the  night  on  a  hill.  The  day  following  they  commenced 
their  march  at  an  early  hour,  and  having  advanced  about 
twenty  stades,  descended  into  a  level  district,  and  there  en- 
camped, wishing  to  procure  some  eatables  from  the  house* 
(for  the  place  was  inhabited),  and  to  carry  on  with  them  water 
from  it,  since  for  many  stades  before  them,  in  the  direction  they 
were  to  go,  it  was  not  plentiful.  Tho  Syracusans,  in  the  mean 
tiuif*,  had  gone  on  before,  and  were  blocking  up  the  pass  in  nl* 
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*="~  -since  of  them.  For  there  was  a  stcen  hill,  with  a  precipitous 
*-^snvino  on  cither  side  of  it,  called  tlie  Acncum  Lcpa*.  The  next* 
1  ^  ay  tlio  Athenians  ndvnnceil,  nntl  tho  horns  nn«l  darttmn 
r  ^f  tho  Syracusans  And  allies,  each  m  great  numbers,  iin- 
B~^etlcd  their  progress,  hurling  their  missiles  upon  them,  find 
\^ nnoying  them  with  cavalry  charges.  Tho  Athenians  fought 
*  ^r  a  long  time,  and  then  returned  again  to  tho  same  camp, 
^""wo  longer  having  provisions  ns  they  had  before ;  for  it  was 
^^a«i  more  possible  to  leave  their-  position  because  of  tho  cav- 
^  ^lr\-. 

70.  Having  Mailed  earlv,  they  liegan  their  march  again, 
^^nd  forced-  their  way  to  the  hill  which  had  been  fortified; 
^*hero  they  found  K'foro  them  the  enemy's  infantry  drawn  up 
*W";>r  the  defense  of  tho  wall  many  spears  deep ;  for  tho  pass  was 
^•ut  narrow.    Tho  Athenians  charged  and  assaulted  tho  wall, 
^»ut  being  annoyed  with  missiles  by  a  large  body  from  tho  hill, 
*>»hich  wai  stocn  (for  tlu>so  on  tho  heights  more  easily  reached 
their  aim),  and  not  l>eing  nblo   to  force  a  passage,  they  re- 
treated again,  and  rested.    Thero  happened  also  to  bo  at  tho 
«.nmo  timo  somo  claps  of  thunder  and  rain,  as  is  generally  tho         ' 
case  when  tho  year  is  now  verging  on  autumn ;   in  conac- 
•ittcnco  of  which  tho  Athenians  wero  still  more  dispirited,  and 
thought  that  all  these  things  also  wero  conspiring  together  for 
their  ruin.    Whilo  they  were  resting,  Cylippus  and  tho  Syra- 
cusana  sent  a  part  of  their  troops  to  intercept  them  again  with 
a  wall  on  their  rear,  where  they  had  already  passed ;  but  they,  I 

on  their  sido  also,  sent  somo  of  their  men  against  them,  And  t 

prevented  their  doing  it.    After  this,  tho*  Athenians  returned  J, 

again  with   all   their  army  into  tho   mora    level    country,  v 

and  thero  halted  for  tho  night.    Tho  next  day  they  marched  £ 

forward,  whilo  tho  Hyracusans  discharged  their  weapons  on  I 

them,  surrounding  them  on  all  sides,  and  disabled  many  with  f 

wounds;  retreating  if  tho  Athenians  advanced  against  them,  (j, 

and  pressing  on  them  if  they  gave  way ;  most  especially  at- 
tacking their  cxtrctno  rear,  in  the  hope  that  by  routing  them 
little  by  little,  they  might  strike  terror  into  the  whole  army. 
The  Athenians  resisted  this  mode  of  attack  for  along  time, 
hut  then,  after  advancing  five  or  six  atadea,  halted  for  rest  on  the 
plain ;  whilo  tho  Ryracusans  also  went  away  from- them  to  their 
own  camp. 
00.  During  tho  night,  their  troops  being  in  a  wretched 
22 
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conditio*,  both  from  the  want  of  all  provisions  which  was  noir 
felt,  and  from  so  many  men  being  disabled  by  wound*  in  the 
numerous  attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  them  by  tin* 
enemy,  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  determined  to  light  as  many 
fires  as  possible,  and  then  lead  off  the  army,  no  longer  by  the 
same  route  as  they  had  intended;  but  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  where  the  Syracusnus  were  watching  for  tnem,  namely,  to 
the  sea.  Now  the  wholo  of  this  road  would  lead  the  arma- 
ment, not  toward  Catana,  but  to  the  other  side  of  Sicily,  to 
Cumarino,  and  Gelo,  and  the  cities  in  that  direction,  whether 
Grecian  or  barbarian.  They  kindled,  therefore,  many  &rv*% 
and  began  their  march  in  the  night  And  as  aJJ  armies,  and 
especially  the  largest,  are  liable  to  have  terrors  and  panic* 
produced  among  them,  particularly  when  marcbiug  at  night, 
and  through  an  enemy's  country,  and  with  the  enemy  not  far 
oft,  so  they  also  were  thrown  into  alarm ;  and  the  division  if 
Nicias,  taking  the  lead  as  it  did,  kept  together  and  got  a  Ion-: 
way  in  advance ;  while  that  of  Demosthenes,  containing  about 
half  or  more,  was  separated  from  the  others,  and  proceeded  in 
greater  disorder.  By  the  morning,  nevertheless,  they  arrived  at 
the  sea-coast,  and  entering  on  what  is  called  the  Helorine  road, 
continued  their  march,  in  order  that  when  they  had  reached  tl  »• 
river  Cacyparis,  they  might  inarch  up  along  its  banks  through 
the  interior ;  for  thoy  hoped  also  that  iu  this  direction  the  Sitvls, 
to  whom  they  had  sent,  would  come  to  meet  them.  But  uh«  u 
they  had  reached  the  river,  they  found  a  guard  of  the  Syracu- 
sans  there  too,  intercepting  the  pass  with  a  wall  and  a  polismli , 
having  carried  which  they  crossed  the  liver,  and  marched  on 
again  to  another  called  the  Ei incus;  for  this  was  the  route 
which  their  guides  directed  them  to  tike. 

81.  In  tho  mean  time  the  Syracusans  and  allies,  as  soon  a* 
it  was  day,  and  they  found  that  the  Athenians  had  departed, 
most  of  them  charged  Gylippus  with  haviug  purposely  let 
them  escape ;  and  pursuing  with  all  haste  by  the  route  which 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  they  had  taken,  they  overtook 
them  about  dinner-time.  When  they  came  up  with  the  troops 
under  Demosthenes,  which  were  behind  the  rest,  and  marching 
more* slowly  and  disorderly,  ever  since  they  hod  been  thrown 
into  coufusion  during  the  night,  at  tho  timo  we  have  mentiou*  *l, 
they  immediately  fell  ujxjn  and  engaged  them ;  and  the  Svra- 
cusan  horse  surrounded   them  with  greater  caso  from  their 
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being  divided,  and  confined  them  in  a  narrow  space.  The 
division  of  Nicias  was  as  much  as  fifty  stades  off  in  advance ;  ' 
for  ho  led  them  on  nioro  rapidly,  thinking  that  their  preserv- 
ation dcpondcdr  under  such  circumstances,  not  on  staying  be- 
hind, if  they  could  help  it,  and  on  fighting,  but  on  retreating 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  only  fighting  as  often  as  they  wero 
compelled.  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  generally 
speaking,  involved  in  more  incessant  labor  (because,  as  ho 
was  retreating  in  the  rear,  ho  was  the  first  that  tho  enemy  at- 
tacked), and  on  that  occasion,  finding  that  tho  ftyracusans 
wore  in  pursuit,  ho  was  not  so  much  inclined  to  push  on  as  to 
form  his  men  for  battlo ;  until,  through  thus  loitering,  ho  wai 
surrounded  by  them,  and  both  himself  and  tho  Athenians  with 
him  wero  thrown  into  great  confusion.  For  being  driven 
i  aek  into  a  certain  spot  which  had  a  wall  all  round  it,  with  a 
road  on  each  sido,  and  lnnuy  olive-trees  growing  about,  they 
were  annoyed  with  missiles  in  every  direction.  This  kind  of 
attack  Hie  Kyrncusans  naturally  adopted,  instead  of  close  com- 
bat ;  for  to  risk  their  lives  against  men  reduced  to  despair  was 
no  longer  for  their  advantage,  so  much  as  for  that  of  tho 
Athenians,  besides,  after  success  which  was  now  so  signal, 
each  man  spared  himself  in  somo  degree,  that  he  might  not  bo 
<ut  off  beforo  tho  end  of  tho  business.  They  thought  too  that, 
even  as  it  was,  they  should  by  this  kind  of  fighting  subdue  and 
rapture  them. 

82.  At  any  rate,  when,  after  plying  tho  Athenians  and  their 
allies  with  missiles  all  day  from  every  quarter,  they  saw  them 
now  distressed  by  wounds  and  other  sufferings,  Gylippus 
with  tho  Syrncusans  and  allies  mado  a  proclamation,  in  tho 
first  place,  that  any  of  tho  islanders  who  chose  should  como 
over  to  them,  on  condition  of  retaining  his  liberty:  and  somo 
few  states' went  over.  Afterward,  terms  wero  mado  with  all 
tho  troops  under.  Demosthenes,  that  they  should  surrender 
their  arms,  and  that  no  one  should  bo  put  to  death,  cither  by 
violence,  or  imprisonment,  or  want  of  such  nourishment  an 
was  most  absolutely  requisite.  Thus  there  surrendered,  in 
all,  to  tho  number  of  six  thousand ;  and  tho  whole  of  tho 
money  in  their  possession  they  laid  down,  throwing  it  into 
•  the  hollow  of  shields,  four  of  which  they  filled  with  iU  Thcso 
they  immediately  led  back  to  tho  city,  while  Nicias  and  his 
division,  arrived  that  day  on  the  banks  of  tho  liver  Erincus; 
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having  crossed  which,  he  posted  hU  army  on  soma  high 
ground. 

83.  The  Syracusans,  having  overtaken  him  the  next  day, 
told  him  that  Demosthenes  and  his  division  had  surrendered 
themselves,  and  called  on  Aim  also  to  do  the  same.  Being  in- 
credulous of  the  (act,  he  obtained  a  truce  to  enable  him  to 
send  a  horseman  to  see.  When  he  had  gone,  and  brought 
word  back  again  that  they  hod  surrendered,  Nicias  sent  s 
herald  to  OyTippus  and  the  Syracusans,  saying  that  ho  was 
ready  to  agree  with  the  Syracusans,  on  behalf  of  tho  Athen- 
ians to  repay  whatever  money  tho  Syracusans  had  spent  on 
the  war,  on  condition  of  their  letting  his  army  go ;  and  that 
until  the  money  was  paid,  ho  would  give  Athenians  as  host- 
ages, ono  for  every  talent  Tho  Syracusans  and  Gylippus  did 
not  accede  to  these  proposals,  but  fell  upon  this  division  also, 
and  surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  and  annoyed  them  with  their 
missiles  until  lato  in  tho  day.  And  they  too,  like  tho  others, 
were  in  a  wretched  plight  for  want  of  food  and  necessarily 
Nevertheless,  they  watched  for  tho  quiet  of  the  night,  and 
then  intended  to  pursue  their  march.  And  they  were  now  jiM 
taking  up  their  arms,  when  tho  Syracusans  percci%red  it  an  I 
raised  their  prcan.  Tho  Athenians,  therefore,  finding  that  tiny 
had  not  eluded  their  observation,  laid  their  arms  down  again ; 
excepting  about  three  hundred  men,  who  forced  their  way 
through  tho  sentinels,  and  proceeded,  during  tho  night,  how 
and  where  they  could. 

84.  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  Nicias  led  his  troops  forward ; 
whilo  tho  Syracusans  and  allies  pressed  on  them  in  tho  saiw 
manner,  discharging  their  missiles  at  them,  and  striking  them 
clown  with  their  javelins  on  every  side.  Tho  Athenians  Men; 
hurrying  on  to  reach  the  river  Assinams,  being  urged  to  this  at 
once  by  tho  attack  made  on  every  sido  of  them  by  tho  numer- 
ous cavalry  and  the  rest  of  tho  light-armed  multitude  (for 
they  thought  thoy  should  be  more  at  ease  if  they  wcro  on«\s 
across  tho  river),  and  also  by  their  weariness  and  craving  for 
drink.  When  they  reached  its  banks,  they  rushed  into  it 
without  any  more  regard  for  order,  every  man  anxious  to  1*» 
himself  tho  first  to  cross  it ;  whilo  tho  attack  of  the  enemy 
rendered  the  passage  moro  difficult.  For  being  compelled  tc 
advance  in  a  dense  body,  they  fell  upon  and  trodo  down  oi*» 
nuother ;  and  somo  of  them  died  immediately  on  the  javelin 
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and  articles  of  baggage,1  while  others  wore  entangled  together, 
nnd  floated  down  tho  stream.  On  tho  other  side  of  tho  river, 
too,  tho  SyrncuHiinii  lined  tho  bank,  which  was  precipitous,  and 
from  tho  higher  ground  discharged  their  missiles  on  the  Athe- 
nians, while  most  of  them  were  eagerly  drinking,  and  in  con- 
fusion among  themselves  in  the  hollow  bed  of  the  stream.  The 
Poloponnesians,  moreover,  came  down  to  them  and  butchered 
them,  especially  those  in  the  river.  And  thus  tho  water  was  ■ 
immediately  spoiled ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  drunk  by  them, 
mud  and  all,  bloody  as  it  was,  and  was  even  fought  for  by  most 
of  them. 

85.  At  length,  when  many  dead  were  now  heaped  one  upon 
another  in  tho  river,  and  tho  army  was  destroyed,  either  at 
tho  river,  or,  even  if  any  part  had  escaped,  by  tho  cavalry, 
Xicins  surrendered  himself  to  Gylippus,  placing  more  con- 
fidence in  him  than  in  tho  Syracnsans ;  and  desired  him  and 
the  Lacedemonians  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  himself,  and 
to  stop  butchering  tho  rest  of  tho  soldiers.  After  this,  Gylip- 
pns  commanded  to  mako  prisoners ;  and  they  collected  all  that 
were  alive,  except  such  as  they  concealed  for  their  own 
benefit  (of  whom  there  was  a  large  number).  They  also  sent 
a  party  in  pursuit  of  tho  three  hundred,  who  had  forced  their 
way  through  tho  sentinels  during  tho  night,  nnd  took  them. 
Tho  part  of  tho  army,  then,  that  was  collected  as  general 
property,  was  not  large,  but  that  which  was  secreted  was  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  wholo  of  Sicily  was  filled  with  them,  inas- 
much as  they  had  not  been  taken  on  definite  terms  of  surrender, 
liko  those  with  Demosthenes.  Indeed  no  small  part  was  actu- 
ally put  to  death ;  for  this  was  the  most  extensive  slaughter, 
and  surpassed  by  none  of  all  that  occurred  in  this  Sicilian  war. 
In  the  otlier  encounters  also  which  were  frequent  on  their 
march,  no  few  had  fallen.  But  many  also,  escaped,  neverthe- 
less ;  some  at  tho  moment,  others  after  serving  as  slaves,  and 
running  away  subsequently.  These  found  a  place  of  refuge  at 
Catana, 

86.  When  the  8yracusans  and  allies  were  assembled  toge- 
ther, they  took  with  them  as  many  prisoners  as  they  could, 
with  the  spoils,  and  returned  to  the  city.    All  the  rest  of  the 

1  t  «.,  some  died  Immediately  on  the  Javelins,  while  others  fell  over 
the  loose  articles  of  baggage,  and  being  too  weak  to  regain  their  footing 
were  floated  down  the  stream 
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Athenians  and  the  allies  that  they  had  taken,  they  tent  down 
iuto  the  quarries,  thinking  this  the  safest  way  of  keeping 
them:  but  Nicia*  and  Demosthenes  they  executed,  again** 
the  wish  of  Gylippus.  For  ho  thought  it  would  bo  a  glorious 
distinction  for  himy  iu  addition  to  all  his  other  achievements 
to  take  to  tho  Lacodamoniaua  even  the  generals  who  had  com- 
manded against  them.  And  it  so  happened  that  one  of  these, 
namely  Demosthenes,  was  regarded  by  them  as  their  most  in- 
veterate enemy,  in  consequence  of  what  had  occurred  on  tho 
island  and  at  Fylus ;  the  other  for  tho  same  reasons,  as  most 
in  their  interest;  for  Nicias  had  exerted  himself  for  the  release 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  taken  from  the  island,  by  persuading 
the  Athenians  to  make  a  treaty.  On  this  account  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  friendly  feelings  toward  him  ;  and  indeed  it  was 
\  mainly  for  tho  samo  reason  that  ho  reposed  confidence  in  Gylip- 

pus, and  surrendered  himself  to  him.  Hut  certain  of  thu 
Byracutan*  (as  it  was  said)  were  afraid,  sorao  of  them,  sine 
they  had  held  communication  with  him,  that  if  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, ho  might  cause  them  trouble  on  that  account  in  tho  midst 
of  their  success ;  others,  and  cs]>ccially  the  Coriuthinus,  lest  ho 
might  bribe  some,  as  he  was  rich,  and  effect  his  escape,  and  so 
they  should  ngao  incur  mischief  through  his  agency ;  and  there- 
fore they  persuaded  tho  allies,  and  put  him  to  death.  For  this 
cause  then,  or  something  very  like  this,  he  was  executed ;  hav- 
ing least  of  all  the  Greeks  in  my  timo  deserved  to  meet  with 
such  a  misfortune,  on  uceouut  of  his  devoted  attention  to  the 
'  practice  of  every  virtue. 

87.  As  for  those  in  tho  quarries,  the  Syracusana  treated  them 
with  cruoltv  during  the  first  period  of  their  captivity.  For  as 
they  wore  m  a  hollow  place,  and  many  in  a  small  compass,  the 
sun,  as  well  as  the  suffocating  closeness,  distressed  them  at  first, 
in  consequence  of  their  not  being  under  cover ;  and  then,  on 
the  contrary,  tho  nights  coming  on  autumnal  and  cold,  soon 
workod  in  them  an  alteration  from  health  to  disease,  by  means 
of  tho  change.  Some,  too,  in  coa«cquenco  of  their  want  of 
room,  they  did  every  thing  in  the  samo  place ;  and  tho  dead, 
moreover,  wero  piled  up  one  upon  another— such  as  died  from 
their  wounds,  and  from  tho  change  they  had  experienced,  and 
such  like — there  were,  besides,  intolerable  stenches ;  while  at  tho 
samo  timo  they  wero  tormented  with  hunger  and  thirst;  for 
during  eight  months  they  gave  each  of  them  daily  only  a 
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coryfe'  of  water,  and  two  of  corn.  And  of  nil  tho  other  miso-' 
ries  which  it  was  likely  that  men  thrown  into  inch  a  plaro 
would  Buffor,  there  was  nono  that  did  not  fall  to  their  lot  For 
tome  seventy  days  they  thus  lived  all  together;  but  then  they 
«>ld  the  rest  of  them,  except  the  Athenians,  and  whatever 
Sicelots  or  Italiots  had  joined  them  in  the  expedition.  Tho 
total  number  of  thoso.who  were  taken,  though  it  were  difficult 
to  speak  with  exactness,  was  still  not  less  than  seven  thousand. 
Ana  tins  was  the  greatest  Grecian  exploit  of  all  that  woro~7 
performed  in  this  war;  nay,  in  my  opinion,  of  all' Grecian 
achievements  that  we  have  heard  of  also;  and  was  atonco 
most  splendid  for  the  conquerors,  and  most  disastrous  for  tho 
conquered.  For  being  altogether  vanquished  at  all  points, 
nnd  having  suffered  in  no  slight  degree  in  any  respect,  thev 
were  destroyed  (as  the  saying  is)  with  utter  destruction,  both 
army,  and  navy,  and  every  thing ;  and  only  a  few  out  of 
many  returned  home.  Such  were  the  events  which  ocenrred 
in  Sicily. 

1  The  cotyle  was  a  Utile  more  than  half  an  KngjHsh'  plat ;  and  the  al- 
lowance of  food  here  mentioned  was  only  half  of  that  eonunonbr  given 
to  a  slave.    Bee  Arnold's  note. 
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1.  Wiim  the  new*  was  brought  to  Athens,  for  a  long  time 
1  they  disbelieved  even  tlie  most  respectable  of  the  soldier*, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  very  scene  of  action,  and  gave  them 
a  correct  account  of  it;  not  crediting  that  their  forces  could 
have  been  so  utterly  destroyed  When,  however,  they  wer%- 
convinced  of  it,  they  were  angry  with  thoso  of  the  orators  wh.» 
had  joined  iu  promoting  tho  expedition ;  (as  though  they  ha.! 
not  voted  for  it  themselves;}  and  were  enraged  with  the  sooth- 
sayers and  reciters  of  oracles,  and  whoever  at  that  time  by 
any  practice  of  diviuution  had  put  them  on  hoping  that  th<  \ 
should  subdue  Sicily.  Every  tiling,  indeed,  on  every  side  dis- 
tressed them;  and  after  what  had  happened,  fear  and  tlu 
greatest  consternation  overwhelmed  them.  For  they  were  u\ 
once  weighed  down  by  tho  loss  which  every  man  individually. 
m  well  n»  tho  whole  ctato  at  largo,  had  experienced,  by  th< 
destruction  of  so  many  heavy-armed,  and  horsemen,  ai,<l 
.  troops  in  tho  flower  of  their  youth,  like  which  they  *au 
they  had  none  left;  and  at  tho  wimo  time  being  aware  tlm: 
they  had  no  comj>ctcut  number  of  shi|M  iu  tho  dock?,  lur 
money  in  tho  treasury,  nor  crews  for  their  vessels,  they  wvir 
r.t  present  without  hoi*  of  saving  themselves,  They  thought, 
too,  that  they  should  havo  their  enemies  in  Sicily  directly  Kill- 
ing with  their  fleet  against  tho  Pirseua,  especially  after  lit*  \ 
had  gained  such  a  victory;  and  that  their  foes  at  home,  tlui. 
doubly  equipped  on  all  points,  would  surely  now  press  thun 
with  all  their  might,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  their  own 
allies  with  them  in  revolt.  Hut  nevertheless  it  was  detetmim*). 
that,  as  far  tis  their  present  resources  allowed,  they  ought  iu« 
to  submit,  but  to  eouip  a  fleet,  by  whatever  means  they  couhi 
providing  by  contribution  both  timber  and  money ;  and  to  pit: 
matters  on  a  secure  footing  among  tho  allies,  especially  \u 
Eubcea:  and*  moreover,  to  reform  every  thing  in  the  city,  with 
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.1  view  to  greater  economy,  and  elect  a  council  of  elders,  who 
should  deliberate  beforehand  on  their  present  measures,  as 
there  might  be  occasion.  And  through  their  excessive  fear  at 
tho  moment  they  were  ready  (as  is  tho  people's  fashion),  to  bo 
orderly  in  every  thing.  Having  thus  determined,  they  acted 
accordingly,  and  so  tho  summer  ended. 

2.  Tho  following  winter,  all  the  Greeks  wero  immediately  ex- 
cited by  tho  great  misfortuno  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily.  Thoso 
who  wero  not  in  allianco  with  either  side  thought,  that  even 
if  no  one  called  on  them  for  aid,  they  ought  not  any  longer  to 
keep  aloof  from  tho  war,  but  should  volunteer  to  march  against 
tho  Athenians  whpn  they  reflected  severally  that  they  might 
have  attacked  them  also,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  measures 
at  Syracuse;  and,  moreover,  that  tho  remainder  of  tho  war 
would  be  but  brief,  and  that  it  was  croditablo  for  them  to  take 
their  sharo  in  it  Tho  allies  of  tho  Lacedaemonians,  on  tho 
other  hand  felt  to  a  greater  degree  than  before  a  common 
anxiety  to  ha%'o  dono  speedily  with  their  heavy  labors.  But, 
above  all,  the  subjects  of  tho  Athenians  wero  ready,  even  be- 
yond their  power,  to  revolt  from  them ;  becauso  they  judged 
of  affaire  under  tho  influence  of  strong  feeling,  and  did  not  so 
much  as  leavo  them  a  chance  of  being  able  to  hold  out  tho  fol- 
lowing summer.  Tho  Lacedemonian  state  was  encouraged 
by  all  theso  things,  and  most  of  all,  becauso  their  allies  in 
Sicily,  since  their  navy  had  now  of  necessity  been  added  to 
their  resources,  would  in  all  probability  bo  with  them  in  groat 
force  with  tho  spring.  And  thus  being  on  every  account  full 
of  hope,  they  determined  to  devoto  themselves  unflinchingly  to 
tho  war,  reckoning  that  by  its  successful  termination  they 
would  both  bo  released  in  future  from  all  dangers,  like  that 
which  would  havo  encompassed  them  from  tho  Athenians,  if 
they  had  won  Sicily  in  addition  to  their  other  dominion ;  and 
that,  after  subduing  them,  they  would  themselves  then  enjoy 
in  safety  the  supremacy  over  tho  whole  of  Greece. 

3.  Agis,  their  king,  set  out  therefore  immediately,  during 
this  winter,  with  some  troops  from  Decclea,  and  levied  from 
the  allies  contributions  for  their  fleet;  and  having  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  Malian  gul£  and  carried  off,  on  the  ground 
of  their  long-standing  enmity,  the  greater  part  of  the  exposed 
property  of  the  (Etans,  he  exacted  money  for  the  ransom  of 
it;  and  also  compelled  tho  Achamns  of  Pthiotis,  and  tho  other 
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subjects  of  the  Thessalians  thereabouts  fthoujgh  the  Them- 
liana  remonstrated  with  him,  and  objected  to  it),  to  give  both 
hostages  and  money;  the  former  of  which  ho  deposited  at 
Corinth*  and  endeavored  to  bring  their  countrymen  over  tit 
the  confederacy.  The  Lacedseinonians  also  issued  to  the  stab-* 
a  requisition  for  building  a  hundred  ships,  fixing  their  own 
quota  and  that  of  tho  Boeotians  at  five  and  tweuty  each ;  that 
of  the  Phocians  and  Locrions  together  at  fifteen ;  that  of  tho 
Corinthians  at  fifteen;  that  of  the  Arcadians,  PeUcnians,  and 
Sicyonians,  at  ten;  and  that  of  tho  Mcgarcans,  Trcenmiaa«, 
Epidaurians,  and  Ilcrmionians  at  ten.  They  were  also 
inaking  all  other  preparations,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
<  immediately  to  war  at  the  very  commencement  of  spring. 

4.  Tho  Athonians  too,  as  they  had  determined,  were  prewir- 
ing during  this  same  winter  for  buildiug  ship;  having  cou- 
tributed  toward  the  supply  of  timbers,  and  fortified  Suuiuin, 
that  their  corn-ships  might  havo  a  safe  passage  round ;  while 
they  also  evacuated  the  fort  in  Laconia,  which  they  had  built 
in  that  couutry  when  they  were  sailing  by  it  for  Sicily;  anl 
with  a  view  to  economy  retrenched  all  their  other  expense, 
whatever  any  where  appeared  to  t»o  useless  expenditure ;  aud, 
above  all  kept  their  eye  on  tho  allien,  to  prevent  their  revok- 
ing from  them. 

5.  While  both  parties  were  carrying  out  these  measure, 
and  engaged  in  preparation  for  tho  war,  just  as  when  they 
wcro  commencing  it,  the  Eubceans,  first  of  ail,  sent  during  this 
winter  an  embassy  to  Agisf  to  treat  of  their  revolting  from  the 
Athenians.  He  acceded  to  their  proposals,  and  sent  for  Alca- 
menes  son  of  Sthenelaidas,  and  for  Mclanthus,  to  come  from 
Sparta  and  take  the  command  in  Eubcea.  Accordingly  tin  y 
catno  with  about  three  hundred  of  tho  Neodamodes,  and  In* 
begau  to  prepare  for  their  crossing  over.  But  in  the  mean 
time  somo  Lesbians  also  came  to  him ;  for  they,  too,  wished 
to  revolt  And  as  tho  Boeotians  supported  their  application. 
Agis  was  ]>ersuaded  to  defer  acting  in  tho  cause  of  Euboeu, 
and  made  preparations  for  the  revolt  of  the  Lesbians,  giving 
them  Alcamenes  as  a  commander,  who  was  to  sail  to  Eubcea ; 
while  tho  Boeotians  promised  them  ten  ship,  and  Agis  th  • 
same  number.  These  measures  were  undertaken  without  tin- 
authority  of  the  Lacedaemonian  state ;  for  as  long  as  Agis  wa> 
at  Decelea,  and  his  forces  with  him,  he  had  power  both  to  scud 
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troops  to  whatever  quarter  he  pleased,  and  to  levy  soldiers  and 
money.  And  at  this  time  the  allies  obeyed  him,  one  might 
ray,  much  moro  than  tho  Lacedaemonians  in  the  city  :  for  lie 
was  feared,  because  he  went  every  where  in  person  with  a 
force  at  his  command,  He,  then,  furthered  the  views  of  tho 
Lesbians.  The  Chians  and  Erythraean*,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  wero  also  ready  to  revolt,  made  their  application,  not  to 
A£i*,  but  at  Sparta.  There  went  with  them  also  an  embassador 
from  Tissaphernes,  who  was  governor  of  the  sea-coast  under 
king  Darius,  son  of  Artaxcrxcs.  For  Tissaphernes  also  was 
inviting  tho  Lacedaemonians  to  cooperate  with  him,  and 
promised  to  furnish  them  with  supplies.  For  ho  bad  lately 
tieen  called  on  by  tho  king  for  tho  tribute  duo  from  his  govern- 
ment,  for  which  ho  was  in  arrears,  as  ho  could  not  raise  it 
from  the  Greek  cities  bocauso  of  the  Athenians.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  ho  should  both  get  in  his  tribute  more  effect* 
ually,  if  he  reduced  the  power  of  tho  Athenians ;  and  at  tho 
Fame  timo  should  gain  for  tho  king  tho  alliance  of  tho  Lacoda> 
monians ;  and  either  take  alivo,  or  put  to  death,  as  the  king 
had  commanded  him  to  do,  Amorgcs,  tho  natural  son  of 
Fisnthnes,  who  was  in  rebellion  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Tho 
Chians  and  Tissaphernes,  then,  wero  negotiating  this  business 
in  concert. 

0.  About  tho  tamo  timo  Calligttus  son  of  Laophon,  a  Mc- 
garean,  and  Timagores  son  of  Athcnagoraa,  a  Cyiicenet  both 
of  them  exiles  from  their  country,  and  living  at  the  court  of 
Tharnabazus  son  of  Fhnrnacca,  arrived  at  Lacedacmon,  being 
sent  by  Tharnabazus  to  bring  a  fleet  dispatched  to  tho  Hel- 
lespont ;  and  that  he  himself,  if  possible,  might  for  tho  sake 
of  tho  tribute,  causo  tho  cities  in  his  government  to  revolt 
from  tho  Athenians — tho  samo  object  aa  Tissaphernes  had 
in  viow— and  gain  for  tho  king  by  hla  own  Agency,  the  al- 
liance of  the  Lacedaemonians, .  Whilo  these  negotiations  wero 
morally  carried  on  by  each  party,  by  tho  emissaries  both  of 
Pharnalmzus  and  of  lissaphcrnos,  there  waa  great  competition 
between  them  at  Lacedsomon,  tho  ono  striving  to  prevail  on 
them  to  send  a  navy  and  army  to  Ionia  and  Chios  first,  tho 
other  to  tho  Hellespont.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  no* 
ceded  with  a  very  decided  preference  to  tho  application  of  tho 
Chiana  and  Tissaphernes.  For  Alcibiades  waa  also  oo-opcr- 
ating  with  them,  being  the  hereditary  and  very  intimate  friend 
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of  Endius,  odo  of  the  ephon;  for  which  reason  also  hie  family 
had  a  Lacedaemonian  name,  in  consequence  of  Ibia  friendship ; 
for  Endius  was  called  "the  eon  of  Alcibiadea." •  However, 
the  Lacedaemonians  first  aont  to  Chioa  Phrynis,  one  of  the 
iYrura,  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  as  many  ships  as  they 
said,  and  whether  their  city  corresponded  with  the  represent- 
ations of  its  high  character :  and  when  he  brought  them  word 
back  that  what  their  heard  was  true,  they  straightway  took 
the  Cbiana  and  Erytnneans  into  alliance,  and  resolved  to  send 
them  forty  ships,  as  there  were  already  there  (according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Chians)  not  less  than  sixty.  Of  these  they 
themselves  at  first  intended  to  scud  ten,  with  Melancridaa,  wh»# 
was  their  high  admiral ;  but  afterward,  an  earthquake  having 
occurred,  instead  of  Melaucridas  they  determined  to  sccl 
Chalcideus,  and  instead  of  the  ten  shifts  to  equip  but  five  in 
Laconia.  And  thus  the  winter  ended,  and  the  nineteenth  year 
of  this  war  of  which  Thucydides  wrote  the  history. 

The  following  summer  when  the  Chians  straightway  urge»l 
them  to  dispatch  the  fleet,  and  were  afraid  that  the  Athenians 
might  get  lutelligenco  of  their  measures  (for  all  parties  sent 
their  embassies  without  their  knowledge),  the  Lacedaemonian* 
sent  three  Spartans  to  Corinth,  to  haul  the  ships  as  quicky  as 
possible  across  the  Isthmus,  from  tho  opposite  sea  to  thai  on 
the  aide  of  Athens,  and  to  give  orders  for  them  all  to  sail  to 
Chios,  both  those  which  Agis  waa  preparing  for  Lesbos,  an  1 
the  rest  Now  the  total  number  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the 
allied  states  that  were  there  was  thirty-nine. 

8.  Calligitus,  then,  and  Tiuiagoras,  acting  in  behalf  of 
Pharnabazus,  did  not  join  the  rest  in  the  expedition  to  Chit**, 
or  give,  to  forward  the  dispatch  of  the  fleet,  the  money  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  namely,  fivo  and  twenty  talents ; 
but  they  intended  to  sail  afterward  by  themselves  with  a  fre>K 
armament  Agis,  on  tho  contrary,  seeing  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  determined  to  send  to  Chios  first,  did  not 
himself  maintain  any  different  view,  but  the  allies  assembled 
at  Corinth,  and  held  a  council,  when  they  resolved  to  sail  first 
to  Chioi,  with  Chalcideus  as  commander,  who  was  equipping 

^  j  "        >  "That  is,  Alcihiades  was  tlio  distinguishing  femflj  namoof  tl.  > 

Kndiua,  borno  by  tho  membors  of  his  house  in  every  alternate  genera- 
lion;  so  that  Akibiades  was  tho  surname  to  overy  Endius,  and  Kndiiu 
the  surname  to  every  Altibiades."— Arnold. 
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the  five  vessels  in  Laconia ;  then  to  Lesbos,  with  Alcamcne* 
in  command  (the  same  person  an  Agis  intended  to  appoint) : 
and,  lastly,  to  go  to  the  Hellespont,  where  Clearchus,  son  of 
Uamphins,  was  appointed  to  the  command.  Hut  they  deter- 
mined  to  tako  only  half  tho  ships  across  the  Isthmus  first,  and 
let  these  sail  off  immediately ;  that  tho  Athenians  might  not 
attend  to  those  which  were  setting  out,  so  much  as  to  thoso 
which  were  being  conveyed  across  after  them.  For  in  this 
case  they  wore  making  their  expedition  openly,  as  they  im- 
puted to  tho  Athenians  a  want  of  power  to  oppose  them,  be- 
cause no  numerous  fleet  belonging  to  them  was  yet  visible. 
And  so,  according  to  their  resolution,  they  immediately  took 
across  one  and  twenty  ships. 

0.  But  when  they  were  urgent  for  setting  sail,  the  Corinth- 
inns  were  not  disposed  to  accompany  them  before  they  had 
kept  the  Isthmian  festival,  for  which  that  was  the  time.  Agis 
expressed  to  them  his  willingness  that  they  (according  to  what 
they  urged)  should  not  break  tho  Isthmian  truce,  but  that  ho 
should  make  the  expedition  on  his  own  responsibility.  When, 
however,  the  Corinthians  did  not  agree  to  this,  but  a  delay 
was  caused  in  the  matter,  tho  Athonians  the  more  easily 
gained  intelligence  of  tho  designs  of  the  Chians ;  and  sending 
Aristocrates,  one  of  their  generals,  charged  them  with  tho 
fact,  and  on  their  denying  it,  commanded  them  to  send  with 
them  some  ships,  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith  in  their  alliance. 
Accordingly  they  sent  seven.  Tho  reason  of  the  ships  being 
sent  wan,  that  the  majority  of  the  Chians  wero  ignorant  of  tho 
negotiations:  while  the  few  who  wero  privy  to  thorn  wero 
both  unwilling  at  present  to  incur  the  hostility  of  their  com- 
mons, before  they  had  gained  somo  strength,  and  no  longer 
expected  tho  Peloponuesians  to  come,  since  they  had  so  long 
delayed. 

10.  In  the  mean  timo  the  Isthmian  games  were  being  cele- 
brated, and  the  Athenians  (the  sacred  truce  having  been  pro- 
claimed) went  to  attend  them ;  and  thus  the  designs  of  the  Chians 
liccame  more  evident  to  them.  When  they  returned,  they  im- 
mediately took  measures  that  the  fleet  might  not  put  out  from 
Ccnchrea  unobserved  by  them.  After  the  festival  the  Polo- 
|K>nncsians  set  sail  for  Chios  with  one  and  twenty  ships  under 
the  command  of  Alcamenes ;  and  the  Athenians,  having  at 
first  advanced  against  them  with  an  equal  number,  then  bo- 
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gan  to  retreat  toward  the  open  sea.  Whan  the  enemy 
did  not  follow  them  far,  but  drew  back,  the  Athenian!  .like* 
wise'  returned ;  for  thev  had  the  seven  Chian  vessels  in  the 
number  of  those  with  tliem,  and  did  not  consider  them  trust- 
worthy. Afterward,  having  manned  .others,  so  as  to  make  in 
all  thirty-seven,  while  the  enemy  were  coasting  along,  they 
chased  them  into  Pineus  in  the  Corinthian  territory.  This 
is  a  desert  port  on  the  extreme  borders  of  Epidaurus.  The 
Peloponnesians  lost  one  ship  out  at  sea,  but  Collected  the  rest, 
and  brought  them  to  anchor.  And  now,  when  the  Athenians 
both  attacked  them  by  sea  with  their  ships,  and  had  landed 
on  the  shore,  there  was  a  great  disorder  and  confusion ;  and 
the  Athenians  severely  damaged  most  of  their  ships  on  the 
beach,  and  killed  Alcamenes  their  commander ;  while  some  also 
fell  on  their  own  side. 

1 1.  After  porting,  they  posted  a  sufficient  number  of  ship 
to  keep  watch  over  those  of  the  enemy,  and  with  the  rest  canto 
to  ancuor  at  the  small  island  [opposite  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor] ;'  on  which,  as  it  was  not  tar  off,  they  proceeded  to  en- 
camp, and  sent  to  Athens  for  a  reinforcement.  For  the 
Corinthians,  too,  had  joined  the  Peloponnesians  on  the  day 
after  the  battle,  coming  to  the  succor  of  the  ships ;  and  not 
long  after,  the  rest  of  the  people  iu  the  neighborhood  also. 
But  when  they  saw  that  to  keep  guard  over  them  in  so  desert, 
a  spot  was  a  difficult  service,  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
and  thought  of  burning  tho  ships ;  but  afterward  they  deter- 
mined to  draw  them  up  on  shore,  and  station  themselves  by 
them  with  their  land  forces,  and  keep  guard  until  some  favor- 
able opportunity  of  escape  presented  itself,  Agis  also,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  this,  sent  to  them  a  Spartan,  namely 
Thermon.  Now  news  had  first  been  taken  to  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians that  their  ships  had  put  to  sea  from  tho  isthmus  (for 
Alcamenes  had  beeu  told  bv  tho  ephors  to  send  a  horseman 
when  that  took  place),  and  they  immediately  wished  to  dispatch 
their  five  ships,  with  Chalcideus  in  command,  and  Alcibiades 
with  him.  Afterward,  when  they  had  resolved  on  this,  die 
news  of  their  fleet  taking  refuge  in  Pirams  reached  them ;  and 
U-ing  disheartened,  because  they  hud  failed  in  their  first  ojktu- 
tions  in  the  Ionian  war,  they  no  longer  thought  of  scudiug  the 

''  if  rd  vTioi&iov.}  This  explanation  of  tho  articlo  is  taken  from  CoL 
Leake,  us  quoted  by  Arnold. 
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<t1iips  from  their  own  country,  but  even  of  recalling  somo  that 
hid  previously  put  out  to  sea. 

.  1  !i.  When  Alcibiades  knew  this,  ho  again  persuaded  End  i  us 
and  tlio  rest  of  tlio  cphors  not  lo  shrink  from  the  expedition; 
t'lling  them  that  they  would  haw  in  arte  their  voyngo  beforo 
the  Cliians  heard  of  tlio  disaster  which  had  befallen  their 
fleet;  and  that  ho  himself,  when  ho  lin.1  onco  reached  Ionia, 
would  easily  pcrauado  I  ho  cities  to  revolt ,  by  acquainting  them 
both  with  tlio  weakness  of  Iho  Athenians  and  tlio  forwardness 
•  *f  the  lAcedamionian* ;  for  ho  should  bo  thought  more  crril- 
iblu  than   others*     To  Kndius  himself  ho  also  represented  in 

Imvato  that  it  wouM  bo  a  glorious  thing  to  have  caused  by 
ns  own  agoncy  tho  revolt  of  Tonin,  and  to  have  brought  tho 
kin?  into  alliance  with  tho  Laceda?momnns,  instead  of  that 
honor  being  earn  ■  1  by  Agia  (for  with  him  ho  hnppened  to 
Ik*  at  variance),  llet  then,  having  prevailed  on  tho  rest  nf 
iho  cphors  a*  well  as  Kndius,  put  out  to  son  with  tho  five 
ships,  in  company  with  Uhalckleus  tho  Larodamionians,  and 
thev  proceeded  on  their  voyage  with  nil  speed. 

13.  About  this  samo  time  a1*o,  tho  sixteen  rdoponnesian 
v -hmcIs  in  Sicily  which  with  Gylippus  had  assisted  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a  conclusion,  wcxo  on  their  return  ;  and  after  being 
ii-terceptw!  near  Lou  end  i  a,  and  roughly  handled  by  tho  seven 
mid  twenty  Athenian  ships  which  llitmoclcs  son  of  Menippus 
rntnmnndcd,  on  tho  look-out  for  tho  snips  from  Sioifyt  tho  rest 
of  them,  with  tho  exception  of  one,  escaped  from  tho  Athen- 
ian*, and  sailed  into  harl^r  at  Corinth. 

14,  With  regard  to  Chaleidous  and  Alcibiades,  whilo  they 
were  on  their  voyage,  they  seized  nil  they  met  with,  to  prevent 
any  tidings  of  their  approach  being  carried;  and  nlW  first 
touching  at  Corvcus,  and  having  them  there,  they  themselves 
having  previously  hail  an  interview  with  a  >mo  of  tho  Chlani 
who  wens  in  co-operation  with  them,  nnd  being  urged  by  them 
to  wiil  up  to  the  city  without  sending  any  notice  beforehand, 
they  thus  caine  upon  tho  Chians  unexpectedly.  Accordingly 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  astonished  and  dismayed  ;  whita 
it  had  been  arranged  by  tho  few  that  the  council  should  bo 
r^embled  just  at  tho  lime-  And  when  ipoecheii  were  made 
l*y  Chalet deus  and  Alcibiades,  telling  them  that  many  moro 
v.^scls  were  sailing  up,  and  not  acquainting  them  with  the  fact 
respecting  their  fleet  being  blockaded  in  Pi  reus,  the  Chbna 
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revolted  from  tbo  Athenians,  and  immediately  after  them  the 
Erythraean*.  After  this  they  sailed  with  three  Teasels  and 
induced  daiomena  to  revolt  also.  The  Clazomenians  imme- 
diately crossed  over  to  the  continent,  and  began  to  fortify 
Polichna,1  in  case  they  might  want  it  as  a  place  to  retreat  to 
from  the  island  on  which  they  lived.  They,  then,  having  r - 
volted,  were  all  engaged  in  raising  fortifications  and  pre|»arii^' 
for  the  war. 

15.  News  of  the  revolt  of  Chios  quickly  reached  Athens 
and  considering  that  the  danger  which  had  now  encompass^! 
them  was  great  and  evident,  and  that  tho  rest  of  the  allies 
would  not  remain  quiet  when  tho  most  important  state  had 
changed  sides;  witli  regard  to  the  thousand  talents  which 
throughout  the  whole  war  they  had  earnestly  desired  not  t«» 
meddle  with,  they  immediately  rescinded,  in  consequence  of 
their  dismay,  the  penalties  attaching  to  any  one.  who  pn»|iosol 
to  use  them,  or  put  such  a  proposal  to  the  vote ;  and  passed  a 
decree  for  taking  them,  and  manning  a  large  number  of  shif  * ;. 
while  of  those  that  were  keeping  watch  at  Piraeus  they  at  one.- 
Kent  off  the  eight  which  had  left  the  blockade,  and  after  pur- 
suing those  with  Chalcidcus  and  not  overtaking  them,  h.vl 
returned  (their  commander  was  Strombichides  son  of  Diot- 
nius),  and  resolved  that  twelve  more,  under  Thrasyelea,  shouM 
also  leave  the  post  of  observation,  and  reinforce  them  shortly 
afterward.  They  also  removed  the  seven  Chian  vessels,  which 
joined  them  in  the  blockade  of  Piraeus;  and  liberated  t\w 
slaves  who  were  on  board  of  them,  while  the  freemen  they  put 
in  bonds,  in  tho  place  of  all  the  ships  that  had  departed  they 
sjieeilily  manned  others,  and  scut  them  to  observe  the  1VI«- 
]K>nucsiaus,  resolving  at  the  same  time-  to  man  thirty  more. 
So  great  was  their  ardor ;  and  no  trivial  measure  was  und«»r- 
taken  with  regard  to  the  forces  they  sent  to  Chios. 

16.  In  the  mean  time  Strombichides  with  his  eight  ships  ar- 
rived at  Samoa,  and  having  added  one  Samian  vessel  to  h's 
auuadron,  he  sailed  to  Teos,  and  begged  them  to  remain  quiet. 
Chalcideus  also  was  advancing  with  three  and  twenty  shij* 
from  Chios  to  Teos ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  land  forces  of 

1  rtj/v  IloXt  f  wr.]  "  This  is  a  pcucral  nanio  which  has  becomo  a  pmjv 
ono  by  usage,  liko  Ham,  Kirby,  etc.,  in  Kuglish;  or  moro  liko  •Bur.  •* 
in  Italian,  tbo  full  nanio  of  tho  place  being  properly  t%i»  Uo/<  f  rav  r- . 
KXaCo^n/ur,  Borgo  dei  Clazoniciu;  ami  theuco  iu  common  spre*-!.. 
limply  r#>  llo/i.ivai*.  Uorno." — Arnold. 
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tlio  Chazofn<miaiM  and  Erythraean*  moved  along  the  shore. 
Strombichides  on  receiving  prior  intelligence  of  this  weighed 
anchor  beforehand ;  but  when  out  in  tho  open  sea,  on  observing 
that  the  ships  coining  from  Chios  were  so  numerous  ho  fled, 
toward  Samoa,  wbilo  they  pursued  liim.  With  regard  to  tho 
land  forces  although  tho  Toians  were  not  at  first  disposed  to' 
admit  them,  yet  when  tho  Athenians  had  fled,  they  received 
them  into  the  city.  Tho  troops  then  waited  for  some  time, 
exacting  Chalcidcus  also  to  return  from  the  pursuit;  but 
when  ho  was  long  in  coming,  they  began  themselves  to  do* 
molish  the  fort  which  the  Athenians  had  built  on  the  land  side 
of  tho  city  of  tho  Teians ;  whilo  a  small  body  of  tho  barbari- 
ans also,  who  had  joined  them  under  tho  command  of  Stages, 
lieutenant  of  Tissaphcrncs  assisted  them  in  tho  demolition 
of  it 

17.  Chalcidcus  and  Aleibiadcs,  after  chasing  Strombichides 
into  Ramos,  anned  tho  seamen  011  board  tho  vessels  from  tho 
I'eloponneso,  and  left  them  at  Chios;  and  having  manned 
these  with  substitutes  from  Chios,  and  twenty  besides,  they 
sailed  to  Miletus  to  effect  its  revolt  For  Alcibiades,  being  on 
intimate  terms  with  tho  leading  men  of  tho  Milesians,  wished 
to  anticipate  the  ships  from  tho  Peloponncso  by  winning  them 
over,  and  so  to  securo  that  honor,  as  he  had  promised,  to  tho 
Chians,  himself  Chalcidcus  and  Endius  who  had  sent  them 
out,  by  causing  tho  revolt  of  as  many  cities  as  possible  in  con* 
cert  with  tho  Chian  forces  and  Chalcidcus.  Having  rhado 
therefore  the  chief  part  of  their  passago  unobserved,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  a  littio  before  Strombichides  and  Thrasycles,  who 
had  just  come  from  Athens  with  twelve  ships,  and  joined  in 
the  pursuit  of  them,  they  prevailed  on  Miletus  to  revolt  Tho 
Athenians  sailed  up  close  after  them  with  nineteen  ships,  and 
on  the  Milesians  not  admitting  them,  camo  to  anchor  at  tho 
adjacent  island  of  Lade.  .  And  now  the  first  alliance  made  be- 
tween tho  king  and  the  Lacedaemonians  was  concluded  by 
Tissaphcrncs  and  Chalcidous  immediately  after  the  revolt  of 
tho  Milesians,  to  the  following  effect : 

18.  "The  following  are  the  terms  on  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  confederates  concluded  an  alliance  with  tho 
king  and  Tiasapheroes.  All  the  country  and  cities  which  tho 
king  holds,  or  the  forefathers  of  the  king  held,  shall  belong  to 
the  sing :  and  from  these  cities  whatever  money,  or  any  thing 
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elae9  came  in  to  tbo  Athenians,  shall  be  stopped  by  the  king, 
the  Lacedemonian*  and  their  confederates!  in  common ;  so  Umt 
the  Athenians  may  receive  neither  money  nor  any  thing  else. 
1 1  — Moreover,  the  war  with  the  Athenians  shall  be  carried  on 

1  in  common  by  the  king,  the  Lacedemonians,  and  their  con- 

federates ;  and  it  shall  not  bo  lawful  to  bring  the  war  with  the 
Athenians  to  a  conclusion,  except  both  parties  shall  agree  t«» 
it,  the  king,  and  the  Lacedemonians  with  their  confederates. 
--Should  any  revolt  from  the  king,  they  shall  bo  consider*! 
as  enemies  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates ;  and 
if  any  revolt  from  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederate*, 
they  shall   bo  considered   as  enemies  to  the  king,  in  lik. 


i  ■; 


19.  Thia,  then,  was  the  allinnco  that  wa*  concluded  ;  imme- 
diately after  which  the  Chians  manned  ten  more  Hhijw,  ainl 
sailed  to  Antra,  wishing  both  to  get  intelligence  of  thoso  in 
Miletus,  and  at  the  same  timo  to  urge  the  cities  to  revolt  ltu: 
a  message  having  reached  them  from  Chalcidcu*,  that  th<\ 
were  to  sail  back  again,  and  that  Amorges  would  be  ujA»it 
them  with  an  army  on  nhore,  they  sailed  to  the  templo  <*t 
Jupiter,  and  then  descried  sixteen  ships,  with  which  Diom  - 
don  again,  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  Thrasicles,  was  Kill- 
ing up  from  Athens.  On  seeing  them  they  fled  with  one  »hi;> 
to  Ephcsus,  while  the  rest  proceeded  toward  Tcos.  Tin 
Athenians,  then,  took  four  of  their  ships  empty,  the  men  hav- 
ing escaped  to  shore  beforehand ;  but  the  rest  took  refuge  in 
the  city  of  the  Tciaus.  And  now  the  Athenians  sailed  away 
from  Samoa ;  while  the  Chians  nut  out  with  their  rcmaiuin*; 
vessels,  and  their  land  forces  witii  them,  and  procured  the  re- 
volt of  Lebedos,  and  then  again  of  Ere.  After  this  they  Re- 
turned to  their  respective  homes,  both  the.  land  and  the  k^ 
forces. 

20.  About  the  same  timo,  tho  twenty  ships  of  the  Peloi*>n- 
nesians  that  woro  in  Piraeus,  which  had  been  chased  to  lau. I 
at  the  time  wo  last  mentioned  them,  and  were  blockaded  by  tho 
Athenians  with  an  equal  number,  having  made  n  sudden  *ally 
against  tho  Athenian  squadron,  and  defeated  it  in  an  enga^- 
incut,  took  four  of  the  ships,  and  after  sailing  back  to  Cenchivn, 
proceeded  to  prepare  again  for  their  voyago  to  Clios  and  Ionia. 
Astyochus  also  joined  them  from  Lacedemon,  as  high  admiral,  to 
whom  now  belonged  tho  command  of  all  tho  naval  forces.  Mean- 
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while,  nfter  tho  troop*  had  returned  from  Tee*,  Tissaphernct 
himself  also  repaired  thither  with  an  army,  and  furtiier  do- 
jnolished  tho  fort  at  Teos,  whatever  had  been  left  of  it,  and 
then  returned.  Not  long  after  his  departure,  Pioincdon,  having 
arrived  with  ten  Athenian  ships,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
.  the  Teians  for  admitting  his  force,  as  they  did  tho  enemy's. 
And  after  coasting  along  to  Era*!  and  assaulting  the  city 
without  taking  it,  ho  sailed  away. 

.21.  About  tho  samo  time,  too,  occurred  at  Samos  the  insur- 
rection of  tho  commons  against  tho  nobles,  in  conjunction  with 
some  Athenians  who  happened  to  be  there  on  board  threo 
vessels.  Tho  popular  party  of  tho  Samiam,  then,  put  to 
death  somo  two  hundred  of  tho  nobles,  in  all,  and  condemned 
four  hundred  to  banishment;  and   having  themselves  taken 

{Hisscssion  of  their  land  and  houses  (tho  Athenians,  moreover, 
.laving  after  this  passed  a  decree  for  their  independence,  consid- 
ering them  now  as  trusty  allies^,  they  governed  tho  city 
henceforth,  and  neither  admitted  tno  landowners  to  any  other 
privilege,  nor  allowed  any  of  tho  commons  in  future  to  givo 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  them,  nor  to  take  a  wife  from 
{hem. 

£2.  After  these  things,  in  tho  course  of  tho  samo  summer, 
tho  Chians  went  on  as  they  had  begun,  without  any  falling 
off  in  their  zeal ;  and  as  they  found  themselves,  even  inde- 
pendently of  tho  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  large  forco  for  bring- 
ing over  tho  states,  and  at  tho  samo  time  were  desirous  that 
as  many  as  possiblo  should  share  tho  danger  with  them,  they 
made  an  expedition  by  themselves  with  thirteen  ships  to  Les- 
lie*, according  to  tho  arrangement  of  tho  Lacedaemonians  to 
go  to  that  island  in  tho  second  place,  and  thence  to  tho  Helles- 
pont, whilo  at  tho  samo  timo  tho  land  forces  of  tho  Pclopon- 
nesians  who  were  there,  and  of  tho  allies  from  tho  country 
itself  moved  along  shore  toward  Clazomenro  and  Cuma ;  tho 
commander  of  tho  troops  being  Evalas,  a  Spartan,  and  of  tho 
shift,  Diniadas,  ono  of  tho  Periccd.  Tho  fleet  having  sailed 
first  to  Mothymna,  effected  tho  revolt  of  tho  place,  and  (bur 
vessels  were  left  thoro  {  whilo  tho  remainder,  again,  effected 
that  of  Mytileno  also,  , 

23.  Now  Astyochus,  tho  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  set  sail,  as 
ho  had  intended,  with  (bur  shins  from  Genchrea,  and  arrived 
at  Chios,    On  the  third  day  after  hit  coming  there,  tho  Athe* 
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nian  amps,  **•  •■d  twenty  in  number,  tailed  to  Lesboe  tunkr 
the  command  of  Leon  and  Diomedoa;  Cor  Leon  had  auW- 
quenjtly  brought  a  reinforcement  of  ten  shins  from  Athene 
The  tome  day,  at  a  late  Lour,  Astyochua  also  pat  out,  end 
taking  one  Chum  vessel  in  addition  to  hit  own,  tailed  to  Lr*. 
boa,  to  render  it  whatever  aaafatanwi  he  could.  According? 
j  he  came  to  Pyrrha,  and  thence  the  next  day  to  Eresna,  wrhnv 

|  he  heard  that  Mityleno  luul  been  taken  by  the  Athenians  on 

I  the  firat  assault    For  the  Athenians,  immediately  on  sailing 

I  to  the  place,  unexpectedly  put  into  the  harbor,  and  defeated 

the  Chian  ships;  and  having  landed,  and  conquered  in  a  batik 
those  who  opposed  them,  they  took  possession  of  tho  city. 
!  Receiving  this  intelligence,  both  from  the  Ereaiana  and  from 

the  Chian  ships  coming  from  Mcthymna  with  Eubulua,  thnv 
of  which  (1*11  in  with  him  (for  one  had  been  taken  by  the 
>  Athenians),  after  being  left  behiud  at  die  time,  and  so  escaping 
when  Mityleno  was  token,  Astyochus  no  longer  advanced  v* 
Mityleno,  but  having  |>ersuaded  Ertwus  to  revolt,  and  **\y 
plied  it  with  anus,  ho  both  sent  tho  heavy-armed  from  «>n 
1  board  his  own  ships  to  Antissa  and  Methymna,  having  aj- 

pointed  Eteonicus  to  the  command,  and  himself  coasted  alouir 
{  thither  with  his  own  ships  and  tho  three  Chians;  hoping  that 

tho  Methymmeans  would  bo  encouraged  by  tho  sight  of  them, 
and  persevere  in  their  revolt  But  when  every  thing  at  Lo*l*^ 
went  against  him,  ho  took  his  own  force  on  board,  and  sailfJ 
bock  to  Chios ;  while  the  land  forces  also  that  had  been  dis- 
embarked from  tho  vessels,  and  wero  to  have  proceeded  to  the 
Hellespont,  returned  again  to  their  several  cities.  After  thi% 
six  of  the  allied  ships  from  the  Pcloponneso  that  were  at 
Cenchrea  camo  to  thorn  at'  Chios.  Tho  Atheuians,  on  tho 
other  hand,  arranged  matters  again  at  Lesbos,  and  sailing 
thence,  took  Poliihua,  belonging  to  the  Clazomenians,  whi<li 
was  being  fortified  on  the  mainland,  and  carried  thorn  owr 
again  to  their  city  on  tho  island,  excepting  the  authors  of  the 
revolt,  who  had  departed  to  Daphuus.  And  thus  Clazomena 
came  over  again  to  tho  Atheuians. 

24.  Tho  same  summer  tho  Athenians  who  were  with  th»ir 

twenty  ships  at  Lado  for  tho  observation  of  Miletus,  having 

mode  a  descent  at  Panormus  in  the  Milesian  territory,  sle» 

/        Chiilcideus,  tho  Lacedaemonian  commander,  who  had  com. 

against  them  with  a  few  men,  and  sailing  across  three  daw 
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*{*«*,  erected  a  trophy ;  which,  its  it  had  been  rais&l  without 

•;j*ir  having  command  of  the  country,  tho  Milesians  threw 

;£*n.     And  now  Leon  and  Diorocdon,  with  tho  Athenian 

N^[*  from  Lesbos,  advancing  from  tho  (Enussm,  tho  islands 

?$  Chio%  aD<l  ^rom   Sidussa  and   Ptclcum,  fortresses  which 

f%%  held  in  tho  Erythraean  country,  as  well  as  from  Lesbos, 

'^flricd  on  tho  war  against  tho  Chians  from  their  ships,  having 

*  *pibatce%  somo  of  tho  heavy-armed '  from  tho  muster-roll, 

/.  ">  had  been  messed  into  tho  service.    Having  landed  at 

;  »;*f*!*mylo  and  Dolissus,  after  defeating  in  battle  those  of  tho 

t/t  '***t*9  who  had  come  out  against  them,  and  killing  many  of 

,/„  Jr*H  they  desolated  the  places  in  that  neighborhood.    They 

<|i    ^^t^nl  them  again  in  another  battle  at  Thame,  and  in  a  third 

tfl]^  ^-^>^iconium,  after  which  tho  Chians  no  longer  went  out  to 

$^  **•      them  ;    while  they  ravaged  their  country,  which  was 

ii7j^^3^    stocked,  and  had  continued  unhurt  from  tho  Median 

/^^^^      down  to  that  timo.     For  the  Chinns  are  tho  only  pcoplo 

•7f    ^^     "^  am  acquainted  with,  after  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 

••r^^^^^^o  prosperous  and  prudent;  and  tho  more  their  city  in- 

■A  w^T^^^^d  in  greatness,  the  more  secure  were  their  arrangement*. 

* '•  i^^  «VCI»  their  present  revolt^  if  any  think  that  they  executed 

"^rithout  regard  for  tho  safer  course,  they  did  not  venture 

^  ^ike,  before  they  were  likely  to  run  tho  risk  in  concert  with 

"     |7  bravo  allien,  and  perceive*!  that  even  tho  Athenians  them- 

9  no  longer  denied,  after  their  disaster  in  Sicily,  that  with- 

tioubt  their  circumstances  were  utterly  bad.    Dut  if  they 

.    ^^       fc  somowhat  disappointed  bv  tho  unexpected  results  that 

V*tx^^^t  in  tho  life  of  man,  they  found  out  their  mistake  in  com- 

XV^^^^with  many  others,  who  had  in  tho  samo  way  imagined 

^^^V^  tho  power  of  the  Athenians  would  bo  quickly  destroyed* 

V^^^fm  therefore  they  were  excluded  from  tho  sea,  and  were 

*vl^**g  ravaged  by  land,  a  pirty  of  them  endeavored  to  bring 

\.  **r  the  city  to  tho  Athenians.    Though  the  magistrates  de- 

^^ted  them,  they  remained  quiet  themselves,  and    having 

^Wht  Astyochus  tho  admiral  from  Erythnn  with  four  ships, 

^Viich  he  had  with  him,  considered  how  they  might  atop  tne 

von8piracy  by  the  mildest  measures,  whether  by  taking  host- 

1  "  The  IwtMrnt  were  usually  drawn  from  the  fourth  class,  or  Thetes; 
Athough  oa  some  occasions  men  of  the  higher,  classes  seem  to  have 
ohmteered  to  serve  among  them.    8ee  III.  98.  a,  note.    Now,  how* 

}"rr,  the  citizens  of  the  higher  classes  were  actually  compelled  to  serve 
m  t  ri&irai,  awing  to  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the  crista.**-- Arnold. 
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•get,  or  in  any  other  way.    Tliey,  then,  were  engaged  with 
thial    " 


26.  At  the  close  of  the  lame  summer,  there  tailed  from 
Athena  a  thousand  Athenian  heavy-armed,  fiftecu  hundred  of 
the  Argives  (for  five  hundred  of  the  Argives  who  were  light- 
armed,  were  provided  with  full  armor  by  the  Athenians),  and 
a  thousand  of  the  allies,  in  forty-eight  ships,  somo  of  which 
were  transports,  under  the  command  of  Phrynichua,  Onomaclc*, 
and  Scirouidee:  these  sailed  into  port  at  Samoa,  and  after 
crossing  over  to  Miletus,  formed  their  camp  there.  The  Mi* 
lesians  marched  out  themselves  to  the  number  of  eight  hun- 
dred heavy-armed,  tho  Peloponnesians  who  had  come  with 
Chalcideus,  and  a  body  of  foreign   mercenaries1  with  TWn- 

C hemes  himself,  who  was  at  present  with  his  cavalry,  and  gave 
attlo  to  tho  Athenians  and  their  allies.  The  Argives,  ad- 
vancing from  tho  lino  with  their  own  wing,  and  despising  tho 
enemy,  while  they  pushed  forward  in  some  disorder,  as  agaiust 
Ionians  and  men  who  would  not  receivo  their  charge,  were 
defeated  by  die  Milesians,  and  not  less  than  thrco  hundred  of 
them  slain.  But  the  Athenians  defeated  tho  Pcloponnesian* 
first,*  then  beat  back  the  barbarians  and  the  rest  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  without  engaging  tho  Milesians  (for  they  retreated 
iuto  their  city  after  their  rout  of  tho  Argives,  on  seeing  tho 
rest  of  their  army  worsted),  they  pitched  their  camp,  as  being 
now  victorious,  close  to  the  very  city  of  Miletus.  And  it  so 
happened,  that  in  this  battle  the  Ionians  on  both  sides  were 
superior  to  tho  Dorians;  for  the  Athenians  conquered  tho 
Peloponnesians  opposed  to  them,  and  tho  Milesiaus  the  Ar- 
gives. After  erecting  a  trophy,  tho  Athcniaus  prepared  to  in- 
vest the  place  (which  stood  on  an  isthmus),  thinking  that  if 
they  could  win  Miletus,  the  other  towns  would  easily  como 
over  to  them. 

20.  In  the  mean  time,  when  it  was  now  about  dusk  in  tho 
evening,  intelligence  reached  them  that  tho  five  and  fifty 
ships  from  the  Peloponneso  and  from  Sicily  were  all  but  there. 
For  from  the  Siceliots,  who  were  chiefly  urged  by  llenno- 
crates  the  Syracusan  to  tako  part  in  what  remained  for  tho 
destruction  of  tho  Athenians,  thero  came  twenty  ships  of  the 
Syracusan*,  and  two  of  the  Selinuntines ;  and  thoso  from  tho 
Pelopounese,  which  they  were  preparing,  [when  we  last  men- 
1  tcviKov,]  {.  &,  foreigners  to  Tissapherncs,  not  Asiatics. 
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tinned  them],  wcro  now  ready:  and  both  squadrons  being 
committed  to  Theramcncs  tho  Laccdrcmonian  to  toko  to  Asty- 
«»rlius  the  admiral,  put  in  to  Lerus  first,  the  island  before  Mi- 
lotus.  Then,  on  finding  that  the  Athenians  wcro  at  Miletus, 
they  sailed  thence  into  the  Iasic  gulf  in  tho  first  place, 
wishing  to  know  tho  state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  Miletus. 
When  Alcibiades  therefore  had  gone  on  horseback  toTichiussa, 
in  the  Milesian  territory,  to  which  part  of  tho  gulf  they  had 
mailed  and  brought  to  for  tho  night,  they  heard  tho  particulars 
if  tho  battle.  For  Alcibiades  was  present  at  it,  taking  part 
with  the  Milesians  and  Tissaphernes ;  and  ho  now  advised 
them,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  sacrifice  Ionia  and  the  wholo 
rausc,  to  go  as  quickly  as  nossiblo  to  tho  relief  of  Miletus,  and 
not  permit  it  to  bo  invested. 

27.  They,  then,  intended  to  relievo  it  in  tho  morning. 
I'lirvniehus,  tho  commander  of  tho  Athenians,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  ho  had  heard  from  Lerus  a  correct  account  of  their 
il«H?tf  and  when  his  colleagues  wished  to  await  its  arrival  and 
•jive  it  battle,  said  that  he  would  neither  do  so  himself,  nor, 
to  the  best  of  his  power,  allow  them  or  any  ono  else  to  do  it. 
For  when  they  might  meet  them  hereafter  with  an  accurato 
knowledgo  of  tho  number  of  ships  on  tho  enemy's  side,  and 
w  ith  how  many  of  their  own  opposed  to  them  they  would,  after 
:i<leqiiato  and  calm  preparations,  bo  ablo  to  give  them  battle, 
lie  would  never  run  nn  unreasonable-  hazard  through  yielding 
to  tho  disgrace  of  reproach.  For  it  was  no  disgrnco  for  tho 
Athenians  to  retreat  with  a  navy  nt  a  proper  time;  but  in  any 
way  whatever,  tho  result  would  bo  moro  disgraceful  should 
they  lie  defeated,  and  for  tho  stato  to  incur  not  only  disgrace, 
but*  also  tho  greatest  danger.  For  after  its  lato  misfortunes, 
it  was.  hardly  expedient  voluntarily  for  it  to  net  on  the  often* 
ivc  in  any  quarter,  even  with  a  forco  that  could  be  relied  up- 
on, or  even  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity :  how  then  could  it 
without  any  such  compulsion  rush  into  self-chosen  dangers! 
He  ordered  them  therefore  as  quickly  as  possible  to  tako  up 
their  wounded,  and  their  land  forces,  with  such  stores  as  they 
had  brought  with  diem;  but  to  leave  behind  what  they  had 
t;iken  from  tho  enomy's  country,  that  their  ships  might  be  the 
lighter,  and  to  sail  away  to  Samoa,  and  thence,  when  they  had 
collected  aft  their  ships,  to  make  their  attacks  upon  them, 
whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.    Having  given  this  ad- 
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vice,  ho  acted  accordingly ;  and  so  Phrynlchus,  not  on  that 
immediato  occasion  more  than  on  subsequent  ones,  nor  in  that 
[  business  only,  but  in  all  that  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with, 

I  proved  himself  to  bo  a  man  of  sound  judgment    In  this  way, 

<  with  an  incomplete  victory,  tho  Athenians  immediately  broke 

I  up  their  camp,  and  retired  from  Miletus;  and  the  Argivcs, 

|  iu  mortification  at  their  defeat,  sailed  off  homo  from  Samoa  us 

I  quickly  as  they  could. 

28.  As  soon  as  it  was  morning,  the  Pcloponnesians  weighed 
I  -  anchor  from  Tichiussa,  and  put  into  Miletus  after  the  enemy's 
I  departure ;  and  after  remaining  one  day,  they  took  with  them 
i                 on  the  next  tho  Chian  vessels  which  had,  in  tho  first  instance,1 

1!  liecn  chased  in  company  with  Chalcideus,  and  were  disposed 

to  sail  back  again  for  the  stores  which  they  had  taken  out  of 
I    i  their  vessels    at  Tichiussa.      On   their    arrival,  Tissaphenns 

came  to  them  with  his  land  forces,  and  persuaded  them  to  sail 
against  Iasns,  in  which  Amorges  their  enemy  maintains  I 
himself.  A"cordingly,  having  assaulted  Iasus  on  a  sudden, 
und  whilo  the  inhabitants  thought  nothing  but  that  the  *hij«s 
belonged  to  the  Athenians,  they  took  it ;  and  the  Svracusans 
were  most  distinguished  in  tho  action.  Amorges,  who  was  a 
natural  son  of  Pissuthnes,  and  had  revolted  from  the  king,  the 
Pcloponnesiaus  took  prisoner,  and  delivered  him  up  to  Tissa- 
uhernes  to  lead  away  to  tho  king,  if  ho  pleased,  according  to 
nis  orders.  They  then  sacked  Iasus;  and  the  army  g>»t 
very  largo  treasures,  for  tho  placo  was  one  of  aneietit 
wealth.  The  mercenaries  serving  with  Amorges  they  took  t«» 
themselves,  and  added  to  their  ranks,  without  doing  them  any 
harm,  as  most  of  them  were  from  tho  Peloponnese:  whil.- 
they  delivered  to  Ussaphernes  tho  town  and  all  the  captives 
both  bond  and  free,  for  each  one  of  whom  they  stipulated  to 
receive  from  him  a  Dane  stater;  after  which  they  returned  t«» 
Miletus.  Pedaritus  tho  son  of  Leon,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  take  tho  command  at  Chios,  they 
dispatched  by  land  to  Erythne,  with  the  mercenary  fore- 
taken  from  Amorges,  and  ap|>ointed  Philippus  to  remain  <>n 
the  spot,  as  governor  of  Miletus.    And  so  the  summer  ended. 

29.  The  following  whiter,  when  Tissaphcrnes  had  put  Insu* 
into  a  state  of  defeuse,  he  passed  on  to  Miletus,  and  distribute! 
among  all  tho  ships  a  month's  pay,  as  ho  had  undertaken  ai 

1  Tdz—ZvvKartiAtux$cioac.]  See  cli.  17.3. 
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Laccdacmon,  At  the  rate  of  an  Attic  drachma  a  man  per  day ; 
but  wished  m  future  to  givo  but  three  oboli,  until  ho  bad  con* 
suited  the  king ;  should  he,  however,  command  it,  he  paid  ho 
would  give  thorn  the  full  drachma.  When  llcrmocrates,  tho 
Syracusan  commander,  objected  to  this  (for  Theramcnea,  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  not  admiral,  but  only  sailing  with  them  to 
deliver  up  the  fleet  to  Astyochus,  was  easy  on  the  subject  of 
pay),  there  was  fixed,  notwithstanding,  a  sum  [for  tho  wholo 
licet]  larger  by  five  ships1  than  three  oboli  a  man  per  day.  For 
be  gave  three  talents  a  month  for  five  ships,  and  to  tho  rest,  ac- 
••ording  as  they  had  vessels  beyond  this  number,  was  given  in 
the  same  proportion. 

00.  The  same  winter,  more  ships,  to  tho  number  of  thirty-five, 
having  come  from  home  to  join  the  Athenians  at  Samoa,  with 
Charminus,  Strombichidi*,  and  Euctemon  in  command,  after 
collecting  those  from  Chios  and  all  tho  rest,  they  determined, 
hairing  drawn  lots  for  their  respective  services,  to  blockade 
Miletus  with  their  navel  force,  and  to  send  against  Chios  both 
a  fleet  and  army.    And  they  -did  so.    For  Strombichidos, 

1  iropd  irivTt  vavf.]  If theso  words  could  really  bo  interpreted  "  for  every 
fjvo  rhtps,"  as  Gcillcr  and  Arnold  think,  I  should  then  agree  with  tho  lat- 
ter, that  the  wholo  passage  might  bo  allowed  to  remain  as  it  stands  at  pres- 
ent. But  neither  of  them  brings  forward  a  single  instaneo  of  irapu  being 
thus  used  with  tho  distributive  force  commonly  expressed  by  Kara;  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  such  proof)  it  seems  safer  to  take  tho  proposition,  as 
Moomflcld  has  done,  in  a  senso  which  is  recognized  by  the  grammarians. 
This  method  renders  necessary  ono  of  tho  two  corrections  which  have  been 
made  by  the  editors  in  the  following  sentence— either  tho  omission  of  ami 
ffri-rijftovra,  or  tho  insertion  of  rptdnovra  instead  of  rpia— and  though  it  is 
perhaps  of  little  importance  which  is  preferred,  I  havo  adopted  the  former, 
a*  tho  mistako  of  the  copyists  in  that  case  seems  more  easily  accounted 
ft*  than  in  tho  other.  Soo  toiler's  or  Arnold's  note.  With  regard  to  tho 
question,  why  tho  ships  should  bo  taken  in  divisions  of  fire,  that  number 
mtpht  perhaps  havo  been  fixed  on  for  mere  convenience,  as  the  lowest 
which  gave  a  round  sum  in  talents,  without  any  fraction.  Or  may  wo 
conjecture  that  tho  Lacedaemonian  government  hod  sent  out  five  ships  on 
the  expedition,  and  that  their  quota  was  first  considered  by  ftssaphcrncs, 
as  a  compliment  to  tho  loading  state  f  Arnold's  supposition  that  "  it  was 
intended  to  exclude  any  state  from  tho  higher  rate  of  pay,  whose  contin- 
gent fell  short  of  five  ships,  in  order  to  encourage  the  allies  to  greater  ex- 
crUona,"  does  not  seem  very  probable;  and  the  idea  of  roff  MAoc;  refer* 
ring  "to  those  other  states  who  had  no  ships  at  the  present  moment 
afloat,  but  who  might  at  any  instant  be  supposed  ready  to  send  some,"  Is 
mrelr  inconsistent  with  the  indicative  mood  of  the  verb  ♦***,  which  can 
ouly  refer  to  such  as  were  actually  afloat  at  the  timo  of  the  arrangement 
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about  five  hundred  soldiers  who  had  been  left  by  Chaloideus1 
from  their  five  ships,  with  their  anna.  And  when  certain  Les- 
bians made  offers  of  revolt,  Astyochus  urged  to  Pedaritus  and 
the  Chians,  that  they  ought  to  go  with  their  ships  and  effect 
the  revolt  of  Lcabos ;  for  so  they  would  either  themselves  gain 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  their  allies,  or,  in  case  of  failure, 
would  still  do  the  Athenians  mischief.  They,  however,  did  not 
listen  to  them,  and  Pedaritus  refused  to  givo  up  to  him  tho' 
ships  of  tho  Chians. 

aa.  He,  therefore,  taking  the  five  of  tho  Corinthians,  a 
Mxih  from  Mcgnra,  ono  from  Hermiono,  and  those  of  tho 
Lacedaemonians  which  he  hail  come  with,  sailed  for  Miletus,  to 
take  the  command  as  admiral,  after  many  threats  to  tho 
Chians  that  assuredly  ho  would  not  como  to  their  aid,  should 
they  be  in  any  need  of  it.  Having  touched  at  Corycus,  in 
the  Erythraean  country,  he  staid  there  tho  night.  Tho 
Athenians  also,  on  their  passage  from  Samoa  to  Chios  with 
their  troops,  were  only  parted  from  them  by  being  on  tho 
other  side  of  a  hill ;  and  so  thoy  brought  to  for  the  night,  and 
t'Hcaped  each  other's  notice.  On  tho  arrival  of  a  letter  from 
IYwlaritus  in  tho  night,  to  say  that  some  Erythraean  prisoners 
after  being  set  at  liberty,  had  como  from  Samoa  to  Erythnca 
for  tho  purpose  of  lictraying  it,  Astyochus  immediately 
weighed  anchor  again  for  Erythnca :  within  so  little  was  ho  of 
falling  in  with  the  Athenians.  Pedaritus  also  sailed  across  to 
join  him ;  and  having  investigated  tho  case  of  tho  men  who 
were  thought  to  be  traitors,  when  they  found  that  tho  wholo 
story  had  boon  mode  up  in  order  to  effect  tho  escape  of  tho 
men  from  Somos,  they  acquitted  them  of  tlie  charge,  and  sailed 
away,  ono  to  Chios,  tho  othor  to  Miletus,  as  ho  had  intended. 
34.  In  the  mean  timo  also  tho  army  of  tho  Athenians,  whilo 
sailing  round  with  tho  ships  from  Corycus,  met  with  threo 
Chian  vessels  of  war  off  Arginus,  and  on  seeing  them  gave  them 
v  chase;  when  a  violent  storm  camo  on,  and  tho  Chian  ships  with 
difficulty  took  refuge  in  tho  harbor.  Of  tho  Athenians,  tho 
three  which  had  pursued  most  vigorously  were  wrecked,  and 
thrown  up  near  the  city  of  Chios,  tho,  men  being  either  taken 
iflisoners  or  slain  $  while  the  remainder  took  refuge  in  tho  har- 
bor under  Mount  Mimas,  called  Phoonicns,  from  whenoe  they 

1  Seo  chnp.  It. 1. 
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afterward  came  to  anchor  in  tlie  port  of  Lesbos,  and  made  prep- 
arations  for  the  work  of  fortification.1 


-     1 
I 


35.  The  same  winter,  Ilippocratea  the  Lacedemonian, 
having  tailed  from  the  Peloponnese  with  ten  Thurian  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Dorieua  ion  of  Diagoras,  and  two  col- 
league*,  one  Laconian  and  one  Syracusan,  sailed  into  port  at 
Cnidus,  which  had  now  revolted  at  the  instigation  of  Tis&a- 
phernes.  When  those  at  Miletus  received  intelligence  of  them, 
they  gave  orders  for  half  of  the  vessels  to  keep  puaitl  at 
Cuidus,  and  the  other  half  to  cruise  around  Triopium,  an  I 
seize  tlie  merchantmen  that  were  approaching  from  Eirypt. 
litis  Triopium  is  a  promontory  running  out  from  the  Cnidian 
territory,  and  is  consecrated  to  Apollo.  But  the  Athenian*, 
having  had  notice  of  it,  and  having  sailed  out  from  Samos, 
seized  the  six  ships  that  were  keeping  guard  at  Triopium, 
though  the  crews  escaped  from  them.  After  this  they  put  in 
at  Cuidus,  and  having  assaulted  the  city,  which  was  unforti- 
fied, were  within  a  littlo  of  taking  it.  Tho  next  day  they  ma<l<> 
a  second  assault  on  it ;  but  as  they  did  not  now  do  it  so  mu<  h 
damage,  siuce  the  inhabitants  had  provided  better  defense 
during  the  ui^ht,  and  tho  crews  which  had  escaped  from  tho 
ships  at  Triopium  had  gone  in  to  join  them,  they  withdrew, 
and  after  ravaging  tho  territory  of  tho  Cnidians,  sailed  back  t-» 
Samoa. 

36.  Astyochus  having  come  about  tho  same  time  to  the  (lot 
at  Miletus,  tho  Peloponnesians  were  still  abundantly  suppliol 
with  every  thing  in  their  camp.  For  pay  was  given  them  t<> 
a  sufficiently  largo  amount,  and  tho  great  sum  of  mouey  whirl* 
had  been  raised  from  tho  plunder  of  Insus  was  still  at  th< 
command  of  tho  soldiers,  nud  the  Milesians  carried  on  the  war 
with  spirit.  Nevertheless  the  Peloponnesians  considered  th.v 
the  first  convention  with  Tissapherncs,  which  had  been  cor 
eluded  by  Chalcidous,  was  defective,  and  not  so  much  for  th. 

•j  advantage  [as  for  his] ;  and,  consequently,  while  Thcnunen* 

was  yet  there,  they  concluded  another,  winch  was  to  the  (v\ 
lowing  effect : 

37.  "The  convention  of  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  the  alii- 
1                  with  king  Darius,  the  sons  of  the  king,  and  Tissapherncs,  th 

,:  there  should  be  a  treaty  and  friendship  between  them  on  th<  - 

■  ■■]  terms :  Whatever  territory  and  cities  belong  to  King  Darius,  * 

^  '  Is  r0v  Tiixtotivp]  t.  *.,  for  tho  fortification  of  Delphinium.   8co  ch.  39  _ 
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did  belong  to  his  father,  or  his  ancestors,  against  these  neither 
the  Lacedaemonians  nor  the  allies  of  the  Lacedemonians  shall 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  the  purpose  of  war,  or  for  any  harm ', 
neither  shall  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  their  confederates,  ex- 
act tribute  from  these  cities.  Neither  shall  King  Darius,  or 
any  states  in  the  king's  dominions,  be  allowed  to  proceed 
against  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies,  for  the  purpose 
of  war  or  other  injury. — Should  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their 
allies,  require  any  assistance  from  the  king,  or  the  king  stand 
in  need  of  any  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies ;  to 
whatever  they  may  gain  each  other's  assent,  that  shall  be  right 
for  them  to  do. — Doth  parties  shall  carry  on  in  common  the 
war  against  tho  Athenians  and  their  allies ;  and  should  they 
come,  to  terms  of  peace,  they  shall  both  do  so  in  common. 
— Whatever  troops  shall  be  in  tho  king's  country  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king's  having  sent  for  them,  the  king  shall  pay 
tlieir  expenses. — Should  any  of  tho  states  which  have  con- 
cluded this  convention  with  tho  king  proceed  against  the  king's 
country,  the  rest  shall  prevent  it,  and  assist  the  king  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  And  should  any  of  those  in  tlie  king's 
country,  or  in  all  his  dominions,  proceed  against  tho  coun- 
try of  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  of  their  allies,  the  king  shall 
prevent  it,  and  assist  them  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power." 

38.  After  this  convention  Theramenes  gave  up  the  fleet  to 
Astyochus,  and  sailing  away  in  a  small  boat  was  lost  at  sea1. 
The  Athenians,  having  now  crossed  over  from  Lesbos  to  Chios 
with  their  army,  and  commanding  both  land  and  sea,  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  Delphinium,  a  placo  that  was  both  naturally 
strong  on  the  land  side,  contained  several  harbors,  and  was 
not  far  from  tho  city  of  Chios.  Now  tho  Chians  having  been 
beaten  in  several  previous  engagements,  and  not  being  on  very 
good  terms  among  themselves,  but  regarding  each  other  with 
suspicion!  because  Tydcus,  son  of  Ion,  and  Iris  party  had  al- 
ready been  executed  by  Pedaritus  on  the  charge  of  Atticism, 
and  the  rest  of  the  city  was  by  compulsion  reduced  to  an 
oligarchy ;  in  consequence  of  these  things  they  kept  quiet,  and 
thought  neither  themselves  nor  the  mercenaries  under  Pedari- 
tus to  be  a  match  for  the  enemy.     They  tent,  however,  to 


1  dtoWterat.]  Or,  as  ethers  render  it,  "disappeared  from  the  seen©  of 
action:"  but  Bishop  ThiriwaU*s  interpretation  of  the  word  taw*  no- 
*wbt*dly  the  correct  one. 
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Miletus,  urging  Astyochus  to  come  to  their  aid :  and  when  ho 
did  not  listen  to  them,  Pedaritus  sent  a  letter  to  Laeednmoii, 
representing  him  as  being  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  On  thin 
footing  stood  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  at  Chios :  whilo  from 
Samoa  their  ships  kept  sailing  put  against  those  at  Miletus 

\  and  when  they  did  not  advance  to  meet  them,  they  returned 

i  again  to  Samoa,  and  remained  quiet 

.  80.  The  same  winter,  the  seven  and  thirty  ships  which 

\  had  been  equipped  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  Pharnabazu*. 

through  the  instrumentality  of  Calligitus  the  Hegarean  and 
Timagoras  the  Cyztcciio,  put  out  from  the  Peloponneso,  an.  I 

i       *         sailed  for  Ionia,  about  the  period  of  the  solstice,  Antisthencs  a 

;  Spartan  being  on  board  in  command  of  them.     The  Laeeds*- 

monians    also  sent  eleven    Spartans  as  assistant  counselors 
for  Astyochus,  one  of  whom  was  Lichas,  the  son  of  Arceailau*. 
They  were  instructed  on  their  arrival  at  Miletus  to  co-opera: 
in  the  arrangement  of  all  other  affairs,  as  should  be  best,  an  I 
to  dispatch  these  vessels-— either  just  the  number,  moiv,  or 

;  *    fewer — to  the  lIellesj>ont.  to  join   Pharnnbazuft,  should   they 

think  proper,  appointing  to  the  command  of  them  Clean-lm 
the  son  of  liamphiaa,  who  sailed  out  with  them ;  and  also,  ii 

■!  the  eleven   commissioners  deemed   fit,-  to  depose  Astyochu 

\  from  the  office  of  admiral,  and  appoint  Antisthenes;  for  tin  > 

*  wore  suspicious  of  him  in  consequence  of  the  letters   frou 

i  Pedaritus.     Sailing  therefore  from  Malca  across  the  open  *  . 

the  squadron  touched  at  Melos,  and  there  falling  in  with  t« : 
Athenian  ships  took  three  of  them  empty,  and  burned  them 

i  After  this,  being  afraid   that  those  of  the  Athenian  vess. -1- 

which  had  cscaiied  from  Melos  might  (as  was  the  case)  uriv 

!j.  information  of  tneir  approach  to  those  at  Samos,  they  sail* 

>  to  Crete,  and  having  mode  their  voyage  longer  by  taking  th 

precaution,  they  made   the  land  at  Caunus,  in   Asia;  fn 
which  place,  considering  themselves  to  be  now  in  safety,  tin 

»!  sent  a  message  to  the  ships  at  Miletus,  in  order  to  bo  convoy  *- 

by  them  along  the  coast. 

)  40.  At  this    same   time   the    Chians    and    Pedaritus   * •; 

messengers  to  Astyochus,  notwithstanding  his  holding  ha- l 
and  bogged  him  to  succor  them  in  their  siege  with  all  I 
fleet,  and  not  to  permit  the  largest  of  the  allied  cities  in  Ion 

!  to  be  both  excluded  from  tho  use  of  the  sea,  and  wasted  ! 

forays  on  tho  land.     For  the  slaves  of  tho  Chians  Leii 
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numerous,  and  indeed  forming  the  largest  body  there  was  in 
nny  one  city,  except  that  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  at  tho 
name  time  being,  in  consequence  of  their  great  number*,  pun- 
ished more  severely  thnn  usual  in  cases  of  offense,  when  the 
Athenian  army  appeared  to  be  firmly  established,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  fortified  position,  the  greater  part  deserted  to 
them ;  and  these  did  tho  most  mischief  to  the  country,  through 
their  acquaintance  with  it    The  Chians  therefore  represented,  T  ? 

that  while  there  was  still  a  hope  and  possibility  of  stopping  ,  Jfi»    | 

them,  whilo  Delphinium  was  still  being  fortified,  and  not  yet  *   j    ; 

completed,  and  a  higher  wall  wns  being  erected  round  their  .<••  \ 

ramp  and  the  ships,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  assist  them.  V  , 

And  although  Astyochus,  because  of  his  threat  on  the  occn-  jj!  .! 

sion  already  mentioned,  had  not  intended  to  do  it,  when  ho 
saw  that  the  allies  also  were  anxious  for  their  relief  ho  set  out 
to  succor  them. 

41.  In  the  mean  time  tidings  catno  from  Catinus  that  the 
seven  and  twenty  ships,  with  tho  Lnccdsemonian  counselors, 
wero  come.    And  thinking?  every  thing  elso  of  secondary  im-  \\l 

portanoe,  compared  with  his  convoying  so  large  a  number  of  *■* • 

thins,  in  order  that  they  might  more  entirely  command  tho  sea, 
ana  with  the  safe  passage  of  tho  Lacedaemonians  who  had  como 
to  observe  his  conduct,  he  immediately  gavo  up  going  to  tho  jj1,! 

relief  of  Chios,  and  sailed  to  Caunus.  Having  landed,  as  ho 
coasted  along,  at  Cos  Moropis,1  which  wa*  unfortified,  and  in 
ruins  in  consequonco  of  an  earthquake,  which  they  had  expe- 
rienced— the  most  violent  one  which  I  ever  remember — lie 
sacked  the  town,  tho  men  having  fled  to  tho  mountains,  and 
by  incursions  made  spoil  of  the  country,  excepting  the  free 
imputation,  whom  he  released.  Having  como  from  Cos  to  Cni- 
uus  by  night,  he  was  constrained  by  tho  advice  of  the  Cnidiana 
not  to  land  his  seamen,  but  to  sail,  just  as  he  was,  straightway 
a&ainst  the  twenty  Athenian  ships  with  which  Chnrminus,  ono 
of  tho  generals  at  Samoa,  was  on  tho  look-out  for  those  seven 
and  twenty  shins  that  were  approaching  from  the  Peloponneso, 
and  to  join  which  Astyochus  also  was  coasting  along.  For 
those  at  Samoa  had  heard  from  Moloe  of  their  approach,  and 

1  K4*  r)»  Mfporffo]  <<  According  to  tho  eld  mythical  language,  *  Co* 
first  settled  by  the  hero  Kemps.'  600  Stephaa.,  Bysant,  Ileqrohius,  eta 
According  to  the  Interpretation  now  given  to  this  language,  'Cos  first 
•etU^  by  U»  people  cdlodMeToi)es.^-.^nw(d 
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Charminus  was  watching  for  them  about  Byrne,  Chalce, 
Rhodes,  and  Lycia ;  as  by  this  time  he  waa  aware  of  their 
being  at  Caunus. 

42.  Astyochus  therefore  tailed  immediately  to  Syme,  before 
he  was  heard  of,  on  the  chance  of  finding  the  ships  somewhere 
out  at  sea.  But  the  rain  aud  the  cloudy  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  he  encountered  caused  the  dispersion  of  his  shi|a 
during  the  dark,  and  threw  them  into  confusion.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  his  fleet  had  been  separated,  and  the  left  wing  was 
How  in  sight  of  the  Athenians,  while  the  rest  of  it  was  still 
dispersed  around  the  island,  Charminus  and  the  Athenians  put 
out  against  it  with  all  speed,  with  fewer  than  their  twenty 
ships,  thinking  that  these  were  the  vessels  they  were  watching 
for,  uaincly,  those  from  Caunus.  Having  attacked  them,  there- 
fore, immediately,  they  sank  three,  and  severely  damaged  some 
others,  and  had  the  advantage  in  the  action,  until  the  larger  di- 
vision of  the  fleet  unexpectedly  came  in  sight,  and  they  were 
surrounded  on  every  side.  They  then  took  to  flight,  and  hav- 
ing lost  six  ships,  fled  for  refuge  with  the  rest  to  the  island  of 
Teutlussa,  and  thence  to  Halicnrnassus.  After  this  the  lVlo- 
ponuesiuns  put  into  Cnidus,  and  the  seven  and  twenty  ships 
from  Caunus  having  effected  a  junction  with  them,  they  sailed 
with  the  whole  number,  and  erected  a  trophy  on  Syme,  and 
then  came  to  anchor  again  at  Cnidus. 

43.  The  Athenians,  on  hearing  the  particulars  of  the  en- 
gagement, having  sailed  with  all  their  ships  from  Samos  u» 
Syme,  made  no  attack  on  the  fleet  at  Cnidus,  or  that  on  them, 
but  took  their  naval  stores/  which  were  at  Syme,  and  afivr 
touching  at  Lory  mi  on  the  continent,  sailed  back  to  Sunn*.' 
And  now  all  the  Pclo|>onncsiau  ships  at  Cuidus  were  refittol, 
so  far  as  they  required  it ;  and  the  eleven  Lacedtcmonian  com- 
missioners held  a  conference  with  Tissaphernes  (for  he  had 
come  to  meet  them),  both  respecting  what  had  already  been 
done,  if  there  was  aught  that  did  not  please  them,  and  with 
reference  to  future  hostilities,  in  what  way  they  might  be  con 
jj  ducted  most  to  the  benefit  and   advantage  of  both  parties 

,\  Laches,  more  especially,  kept  an  eye  on  the  transactions,  and 


j 


1  ru  OKevrj,  k.  t.  A.]  "t.*.,  tho  masts  and  sails  of  Charminus*  squadn 
which,  according  to  custom,  had  been  left  on  shoro  at  Syme,  when  il.v 
ships  nut  to  sea  suddenly  to  attack  tho  fleet  of  Astyochus,    See  chaj* 
42.  *.*— Arnold. 
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said,  "that  neither  of  the  two  treaties  were  properly  drawn  up, 
neither  that  of  Chalcideus,  nor  that  of  Theramencs,  but  it  was 
a  shameful  thing  that  the  king  should  even  now  claim  to  bo. 
master  of  all  the  country  over  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had 
fonnorljr  had  dominion.  For  in  that  was  involved  the  re-sub- 
jugation of  all  the  islands,  with  Thcssaly,  Locrts,  and  as  far  as 
Ikeotia;  and  so,  instead  of  freedom,  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
be  putting  the  Median  yoke  on  the  Greeks.  lie  told  them, 
therefore,  to  conclude  another  and  a  better  treaty,  or  at  any 
rate  thov  would  not  act  according  to  this;  nor  did  they  wont 
any  of  nis  supplies  on  these  terms.  But  Tissaphcrnca,  being 
oflended  at  this,  went  away  from  them  in  a  rage,  and  without 
settling  any  thing. 

44.  They,  in  consequence,  of  communications  from  some  of 
the  most  powerful  men  there,  were  disposed  to  sail  to  Rhodes; 
hoping  to  bring  over  to  their  side  an  island  which  was  strong 
both  in  its  number  of  seamen  and  its  land  forces ;  and  more* 
over  thinking  that  they  should  themselves  bo  able  to  maintain 
their  fleet  from  their  own  confederacy,  without  asking  Tissa* 
phernes  for  money.  Having  sailed,  therefore,  immediately, 
that  same  winter,  from  Cnidus,  and  having  first  put  in  with 
ninety-four  ships  to  Camirus  in  the  Rhodian  territory,  they 
frightened  away  most  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  aware 
of  their  intentions,  and  therefore  fled,  especially  as  the  town 
was  unfortified.  Then,  having  assembled  both  these  and  the 
people  from  the  two  other  towns.  Undue  and  Ialysus,  the  La- 
cedaemonian* prevailed  on  the  Rhodians  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenian*.  And  so  Rhodes  joined  the  Peloponnesian  confed- 
eracy. Tho  Athenians,  having  got  notice  of  it,  sailed  at  this 
time  with  their  shins  from  Samoa,  wishing  to  anticipate  them, 
and  camo  within  sight  of  tho  island  as  they  lay  out  at  sea  $ 
but  being  a  little  too  lato,  they  sailed  back  in  tho  first  instanoo 
to  Chalce,  thence  to  Samoa,  and  afterward  carried  on  the  war 
against  Rhodes  by  attacks  from  Chalce,  Cos,  and  Samoa.  Tho 
Peloponncsians  levied  money  from  the  Rhodians  to  tho  amount 
of  two  and  thirty  talents ;  but  in  other  respects  lay  still  for 
eighty  days,  having  drawn  up  tho  ships  on  shore. 

45.  In  the  mean  time,  ana  at  even  a  still  earlier  period,  be- 
fore  they  removed  to  Rhodes,  the  following  negotiations  were 

'  being  carried  on :  Alcibiades  being  suspected  by  the  Pelopon* 
nesiana  after  the  death  of  Chalcideus  and  the  battle  of  Miletus, 

23* 
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and  instructions  having  been  aent  by  them  from  Laeedemon 
to  Astyochus  to  put  Inio  to  death  (for  be  was  a  personal  ene- 
my of  Agis,  and  in  other  ways  appeared  to  be  unworthy  of 
trust),  he  first  retired  in  alarm,  to  the  court  of  Tissapherne, 
and  then  did  the  greatest  harm  ho  could  to  the  cause  of  the 
Peloponnesians  Kith  him.  being  his  adviser  on  all  points,  he- 
cut  down  the  pay,  so  that  instead  of  an  Attic  drachma  thrtv 
oboli  were  given,  and  that  not  regularly ;  telling  Tissapheriks 
to  represent  to  them  that  the  Athenians,  who  for  a  longer  time 
had  tad  experience  in  naval  matters,  gave  their  men  but  thrv.» 
oboli;  not  so  much  from  poverty,  as  that  their  seamen  might 
not  grow  insolent  from  abundance,  and  either  be  less  able- 
bodied,  through  spending  money  on  such  tliiugs  as  product- 
weakness,  or  desert  their  ships  by  means  of  leaving  their  ar- 
rears of  pay  as  a  security  for  them.1  Ho  also  gave  him  such 
instructions,  that  by  giving  money  ho  persuaded  the  trierarchs 
and  generals  of  the  different  states  to  concede  these  point*  to 
him,  excepting  the  Syracusnns;  but  of  these  Ilermocrat<> 
alono  opposed  him  on  behalf  of  the  whole  confederacy.  The 
states,  too,  which  applied  for  money,  ho  dismissed  with  an  an- 
swer from  himself,  on  tho  part  of  Tissapheraes,  alleging  t»\ 
way  of  refusal,  that  **  the  Chians  were  phamcless,  who,  though 
the  wealthiest  of  the  (•  reeks,  and  being  protected  as  th<\ 
were  by  tho  aid  they  were  receiving,  exacted  others  to  ri>k 

|  both  their  persons  and  their  purses  for  their  liberty *     With 

regard  to  tho  rest  of  the  states,  which  used  before  their  revolt 

|  to  lavish  their  money  on  the  Athenians,  he  said  that  tlu-y 

were  wrong  if  they  would  not  now  also  contribute  as  mu<  h 
or  even  more,  for  their  own  interests.  lie  also  represeut<  i 
that  Tissaphernes  was  naturally  sparing  at  present,  inasmuch 
as  ho  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  his  own  resources;  l>u 
that  if  supplies  should  ever  come  down  from  the  king,  ho  won! A 
give  them  their  full  pay,  and  afford  tho  states  all  proper  relu  • 
40.  Ho  likewise  advised  Tissaphcrnes  "  not  to  be  in  too  giv.v 
a  hurry  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion ;  nor  to  bo  anxiou 
by  either  bringing  the  Phoenician  fleet  which  he  was  Oijui; 

]\  ping,  or  giving  pay  to  a  larger  body  of  Greeks,  to  confer  < 


j  ■  l(  ufitjpeiav.]  That  is,  that  tho  larger  pay  wol'  considered  as  a  scour 

|  f.»r  tho  men's  returning  to  their  post,  wheu  summoned,  and  therefore  a~ 

:i  reason  for  greater  indulgences  in  granting  Icavo  of  absenco  than  w 

\  proved  by  tho  result  to  be  consistent  with  tho  interests  of  tho  service. 
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tho  rame  party  the  command  both  of  land  and  sea ;  but  to  let 
them  each  hold  a  divided  sway,  and  no  leave  the  king  the 
power  at  all  times  to  lead  tho  one  party  or  the  other  against 
those  who  were  annoying  him.  H  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mand both  by  land  and  sea  were  united,  he  would  be  at  a  loss 
for  any  party  to  assist  in  overthrowing  the  stronger ;  unless 
he  should  himself  ever  choose  to  arise  and  carry  out  the  con- 
test  with  them  at  a  great  expense  and  hazard.  It  was  a 
cheaper  risk  to  wear  down  the  Greeks  against  each  other,  at  a 
trifling  share  of  the  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  with  secu- 
rity to  himself.  And  the  Athenians,  he  said,  were  a  more  de- 
sirable people  to  share  tho  empire  with  him ;  for  they  were 
less  desirous  of  possessions  on  shore,  and  carried  on  the  war  • 
with  both  a  profession  and  a  practice  most  advantageous  to 
him,  as  they  would  unite  with  him  in  subjugating,  as  far  as 
the  sea  was  concerned,  to  themselves  and  to  him  all  the  Greeks 
who  lived  in  tho  king's  country ;  while  tho  other  pnttv,  on  tho 
contrary,  had  come  to  li!>crnto  them.  Nor  was  it  likely  thnt 
the  Lacedaemonians  should  at  the  present  timo  be  liberating 
(  the  Greeks  from  men  of  their  own  Grecian  race,  and  should 

omit  to  liberate  them  from  those  who  were  barbarians ;  unless 
they  should  ever  fail  in  reducing  tho  Athenians.1  Ho  urged 
them,  therefore,  to  wear  them  both  out  at  first,  and  after  cut- 
ting off  as  much  as  nossiblo  from  tho  power  of  tho  Atheni- 
ans, then  to  get  rid  or  tho  Pcloponnesians  from  his  country.*1 
Tissaphornes  adopted  these  views  in  tho  main,  so  far,  at  least, 
ns  might  be  conjectured  from  his  actions.  For  having  on  this 
account  placed  himself  in  tho  confidence  of  Alcibiades,  as  of 
one  who  had  given  him  good  advice  on  tho  subject,  he  both 
i  scantily  supplied  the  Pcloponnesians  with  money,  and  would 

j  not  allow  them  to  fight  by  sea ;  but  by  telling  them  that  the 

|  Phoenician  fleet  should  come  to  them,  and  that  so  they  should 

contend  with  superabundant  strength,  he  greatly  injured  their 
*  cause,  and  took  off  tho  vigor  of  their  navy,  which  had  been 

'  very  great ;  and  in  all  other  respects,  too  evidently  to  escape 

\  observation,  ho  wanted  hearty  seal  in  co-operating  with  them. 

'  47.  Alcibiades  gave  this  advice  to  Tissapherncs  and  the 

1  if  fiii  note  avrovf,  «.  r.  A.]  I  havo  followed  Ifaack's  and  Poppo's  in- 
terpretation of  this  passage,  "  nisi  si  quando  eos  ( Athonienscs)  non  evertc- 
rint,"  rather  than  Herman's,  who  supposes  that  the  word  ft*  only  in* 

\  creases  tho  force  of  the  negative:  ••nisi  hi  barbart  Oneeos,  quoa  sub 

i  ditioae  suA  tonerent,  cttom  deloviatenLn 


\ 
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Mngk  whikh*  was  with  them  both  beeausa  ha  thought  it  be* 
(uf  tbetn,  and,  at  tba  sarao  time,  because  ha  waa  farther  pro- 
viding for  his  own  restoration  to  hU  country ;  knowing  that 
if  ha  did  not  bring  it  to  ruin,  bo  would  aoma  timo  or  other 
bare  meana  of  )>ersuading  bia  countrymen,  and  returning  to 
it  But  the  way  iu  which  ho  thought  he  should  persuade  them 
inoat  easily  waa  this,  namely,  by  TSfaaphernea9  appearing  to  be 
in  bia  interest.  And  eo  it  turned  out ;  for  when  the  Athenian 
soldiers  at  Samoa  found  tliat  bo  bad  great  influence  with  him, 
[the  plan  waa  adopted]  to  a  certain  extent,  in  consequence  of 
Alcibiadca  having  sent  word  to  the  moat  powerful  individual* 
among  them,  to  let  it  be  mentioned  to  the  moat  respectable 
people,  tliat  he  wished  to  return  home  on  condition  of  there 
being  an  oligarchy,  and  not  tliat  unprincipled  democracy  which 
had  banished  him  ;  and  after  making  Tissaphorncs  their  friend, 
to  enjov  his  privileges  as  a  citizen  with  them  ;  but,  at  the  saniu 
time,  the  triemrebs  and  the  moat  influential  Athenians  at  ftanio*, 
were  of  themselves  still  more  eager  for  abolishing  the  democracy. 
48.  This  design,  therefore,  was  first  mooted  in  the  cninj*, 
nud  thence  spread  to  the  city.  Accordingly,  certain  individu- 
als went  over  from  Samoa,  and  had  an  interview  with  Alcibi- 
odes ;  and  when  he  held  out  that  he  would  first  make  Tissa- 
phernea  their  friend,  aud  then  the  king,  in  case  they  were  not 
under  a  democratical  government  (for  so  the  king  would  place 
greater  reliance  on  them),  the  aristocratical  party  among  the 
citizens,  who  also  suffered  most  at  present,  entertained  manv 
hopes  of  getting  tho  government  into  their  own  hands,  as  well 
as  of  gaining  tho  victory  over  tho  enemy.  Accordingly  they 
went  to  Samoa,  and  united  in  a  club  such  men  as  favored 
their  views,  openly  representing  to  tho  people  at  large  that  the 
king  would  bo  their  friend,  and  supply  them  with  money,  if 
Alcibiadca  wero  restored,  nud  they  were  not  governed  i»y  a 
democracy.  The  multitude,  though  annoyed  to  a  certain 
extent  by  these  negotiations,  remained  quiet  because  of 
their  abundant  hopes  of  pay  from  the  king ;  while  those  who 
wero  for  establishing  tho  oligarchy,  after  they  had  commu- 
nicated their  designs  to  the  mass  of  tho  jxjople,  again  con- 
sidered the  proposals  of  Alcibiadca  among  themselves1  an! 

1  *al  o+ioiv  qvtoIc,  k.  r.  A.I  Dobrcc,  Gollor,  Poppo,  and  Arnold  agiw 
In  thinking  that  (v  must  bo  inserted  before  ooioiv,  without  which  t!. 
passage  aocms  to  them  not  fairly  intelligible    But  may  not  this  bo  r»- 
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tho  greater  pari  of  their  associates.  To  the  rest,  then,  they 
appeared  advantageous  and  worthy  of  their  confidence;  hut 
I'hrynichus,  who  wu  still  general,  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
them,  but  thought  that  Alcihiados  (as  was  really  the  case)  had 
no  more  desire  for  an  oligarchy  than  for  a  democracy,  or  con* 
ftidcred  any  thing  else  but  how,  by  bringing  tho  state  to  chango 
its  present  constitution,  ho  might  obtain  liis  recall  by  tho  in* 
vitation  of  his  associates.  u  What  they  themselves,  however, 
bhould  most  especially  look  to,  was,"  ho  said,  u  to  avoid  being 
rvnt  by  factions.  That  it  was  not  for  the  king's  advantage, 
when  tho  lVloponnesians  were  now  on  an  equality  at  sea,  and' 
held  none  of  tho  least  cities  in  his  dominion,  to  incur  troublo 
by  siding  with  the  Athenians,  whom  ho  did  not  trust,  when 
ho  might  have  made  tho  lVloponnesians  his  friends,  by  whom 
he  had  never  yet  been  injured.  As  for  tho  allied  states,  again, 
to  whom,  forsooth,  they  had  promised  an  oligarchy,  because 
they  themselves  also  would  ceaso  to  be  under  a  democracy,  ho 
well  knew  that  neither  those  which  had  revolted  would  any 
tho  more  on  that  account  como  over  to  them,  nor  thoso  that 
were  left  bo  more  stanch  to  them ;  for  they  would  not  wish 
to  be  slaves  with  either  an  oligarchy  or  a  democracy,  rather 
than  to  be  free,  under  whichever  of  those  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment they  might  obtain  their  liberty.    And  with  regard  to  tho 

garded  as  »"doUvus  instrument!  t"  which  Is  certainly  used  sometimes 

with  reference  to  persons,  though  less  commonly  than  to  things.    Ono 

instsnee  of  it  is  given  by  Jelf,  Or.  Gr.  §  608,  Oba.  3,  from  Soph.  K1.  226, 

r»i  yap  nor*  av,  p  f tAia  ytviOla,  npottQopov  tUov&at/i9  liraf ;  and  perhaps 

s  second  might  havo  been  added  from  the  same  play,  v.  441,  tl  eoi 

xpoaQiXu{  aviry  dotttt  Tipa  rud*  ovv  ru^otot  6itaad<u  ve«vf.    Matthias  g 

31)6,  brings  forward  another  undoubted  instance  from  Eur.  Herod.  392, 

!_  uvApa  yup  xpt^v       °1'*  «')?t'Aoi0t  ro\\  ivavriovf  6pdv  and  another  less 

certain  one  from  Xcn.  Crrop.    Ono  Instance  may  also,  I  think,  be  quoted 

from  Thucydides  himself;  though  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  has,  vis., 

VIII 82. 3,  fwitatvk  6i  r$  'AAxioWo  r£  ftiv  Twoa+lpvtt  rotV  'AoVafa? 

pohiv,  Ueiirtnc  6i  rdv  Ttooa+rptntv.    There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no 

sufficient  reason  why  the  same  construction  should  not  hsve  been  used 

i  here.    If  this  bo  admitted,  I  would  apply  tho  same  principle  to  two 

«         other  passages  of  our  author,  of  which  I  have  before  taken  a  different 

i  view,  vii,  I.  25,  oe>«  Ko/mv&V  lirdpi  *(tonarupx6fitvmt  and  V.  38.  4, 

)         *l>*  dXXa  1>i#itloQ<u  0  a  o+iot  irpodtaytwrrr  wnpatvmtotw.    With  regard 

«         to  tho  former,  when  I  wrote  the  note  on  it  I  and  not  seen  tho  quotation 

i         with  which  Poppo  corroborates  Bloomfield's  Interpretation,  and  which 

i         IwUltbeyondadoub^Ithin^thatArrian,al  any  rate,  took  the  some 

i         vtaw  of  It 
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respectable  claim,  at  they  were  called,  they  considered  that 
the  oligarchs  would  not  cause  them  lees  trouble  than  th<» 
popular  government,  being  as  they  were  the  authors  and  in- 
troducers of  projects  which  were  evil  for  the  people,  and  fh  m 
which  they  themselves  derived  the  most  benefit  Indeed  as  far 
as  depended  on  tf*m,  they  would  be  put  to  death  without  trial, 
and  even  by  measures  of  violence ;  whereas  the  commons  won 
their  refuge,  and  the  moderators  of  the  other  party.  And  as  the 
states  had  learned  these  things  from  positive  nets,  he  well  knew 
that  such  was  their  opinion  on  the  subject  For  himself  tht -n. 
he  was  pleased  with  none  of  the  schemes  carried  on  by  Ah  i- 
biades  at  ]>resent,  as  before." 

40.  But  those  members  of  tlio  association  who  had  *>- 
sembled  acceded  to  the  present  proposals,  as  they  had  at  nVt 
determined,  and  prepared  to  send  Pisandcr  and  some  others  <n 
nn  embassy  to  Athens,  to  treat  for  the  return  of  Alcibiades  ai>  I 
the  abolition  of  the  democracy  in  that  city,  and  so  to  gain  \\w 
friendship  of  Tissaphcrnes  for  the  Athenians. 

60.  But  when  l'hrynichus  saw  that  there  would  be  a  pro- 
posal for   the   recall   of  Alcibiades,  and   that  tlio   Athemat. 
would  accede  to  it,  being  afraid,  on  considering  the  op|m>it- 
tendency  of  what  had  been  maintained  by  himself,  that  if  I 
were  restored  he  would  do  him  some  mischief,  as  one  who  k. 
impeded  his  plans,  he  had  recourse  to  the  following  device.   1) 
sent  to  Astyoehus  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  who  was  still  i: 
the   neighborhood   of  Miletus,  with   secret   instructions   tin. 
Alcibiades  was  ruining  their  cause  by  bringing  Tissaphen « 
into  friendship  with  the  Athenians ;  expressly  mentioning  .v 
the  other  matters  also,  and  pleading  that  it  was  pardonnl :. 
in  him  to  devise  evil  against  a  man  who  was  an  enemy,  e\t 
though  it  were  to  the  detriment  of  the  staU*.    Now  Astyochi. 
did  not  so  much  as  think  of  punishing  Alcibiades— especial! 
as  he  no  longer  put  himself  in  his  power  as  he  used  to  do— 1 1 
having  gone  up  to  him  and  Tissaphcrncs  at  Magnesia,  at  o\. 
told  them  the  contents  of  the  letter  from  Samoa,  acting  as  : 
informer  to  them,  and  for  his  own  private  gain  devoting  hit 
self,  as  was  said,  to  the  interest  of  Tissaphcrnes  both  on  tlu 
and  on  nil  other  matters:  for  which  reason  also  he  was  the  m 
gciitlo  in  remonstrating  with  him  restating  the  pay  not  Ihu 
given  in  full.     Alcibiades  immediately  sent  a  letter  to  Sain 
giviug  information  against  Phrynichus  to  the  authorities  thci 
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telling  them  what  ho  had  done,  and  requiring,  that  ho  should 
ho  put  to  death.  Phrynichus,  being  confounded  and  in  tho 
most  extreme  danger,  sent  again  to  Astyochus,  reproaching 
him  because  his  former  information  had  not  been  duly  kept 
secret,  and  telling  him  now  that  ho  wan  prepared  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  destroying  tho  whole  Athenian  armament  at 
Samoa;  describing  the  particulars  of  tho  way  in  which  ho 
could  do  it,  as  Samoa  was  unfortified ;  and  pleading  that  it  was 
not  now  culpable  in  him,  being,  as  he  was,  in  danger  of  his  lifo 
through  them,  to  do  this,  or  any  thing  else,  rather  than 
l»o  destroyed  by  his  bitterest  enemies*  Astyochus  gavo  in- 
formation of  this  also  to  Alcibiades. 

51.  Now  when  Phrynichus  had  discovered  beforehand  that 
he  was  doing  him  injury,  and  that  a  letter  from  Alcibiades  on 
the  subject  was  on  tho  point  of  arriving,  he  himself  anticipated 
it  by  announcing  it  to  the  army,  that  as  Samoa  was  unfortified, 
and  all  tho  ships  were  not  stationed  within  the  harbor,  tho 
enemy  intended  to  attack  tho  camp :   that  ho  had  certain  in- 
telligence of  this,  and  that  they  ought  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
fortify  Samoa  and  put  every  thing  else  in  a  state  of  defense. 
Now  ho  was  himself  general,  and  so  had  full  authority  to  carry 
nut  these  measures.    Accordingly  they  prepared  for  tho  work 
of   fortification ;  and  owing  to  this  Ramos  was    tho  more, 
quickly  walled,  though  it  would  havo  been  so  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. .  Not  long  after  came  the  letters  from  A  lei  bi  ados, 
raying  that  tho  army  was  going  to  be  betrayed  by  Fhrynichua, 
nnd  that  tho  enemy  were  on  the  point  of  attacking  them.    As, 
however,  Alcibiades  was  not  thought  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  but 
to  havo  had  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  plans  of  tho 
«>nemy,  and  through  pergonal  dislike  to  havo  attributed  them  to 
Phrynichus,  as  though  ho  were  privy  to  them,  ho  did  him  no 
harm,  but  rather  bore  witness  to  his  statement  by  sending  this 
intelligence. 

62.  After  this,  Alcibiades  triod  to  bring  oyer  and  pcrsnado 
llssaphcrncs  to  tho  friendship  of  the  Athenians;  and  ho, 
though  afraid  of  tho.Peloponnesians,  because  they  were  there 
with  more  ships  than  tho  Athenians,  was  still  disposed  to  be 
convinced  by  him,  if  by  any  means  he  could ;  especially  sinco 
ho  had  observed  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Peloponnesians 
*hich  had  been  expressed  at  Cnidus  aboui  the  treaty  of 
Thcraraoncs  (for  as  at  this  tirao  they  were  at  Rhodes,  it  had 
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already  occurred  *),  in  the  course  of  which  Lichee  had  verified 
the  obiervation  which  had  before  been  made  by  Alcibiade* 
about  the  Lacedemonians  liberating  all  the  states  wtien  !*• 
.  aaid  that  it  was  an  intolerable  agreement  that  the  king  should 
be  master  of  the  cities  over  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  eitlnr 
himself  or  his  fathers  had  had  dominion.  Alcibiades  then,  in- 
asmuch as  ho  was  struggling  for  a  great  object,  was  earnestly 
courting  and  soliciting  Tbsaphernes. 

63.  The  Athenian  embassadors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  bail 
been  sent  from  Samoa  with  Pisandcr,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens 
-  delivered  an  address  before  the  people,  giving  a  summary  of 
many  arguments,  but  most  especially  urging,  that  by  recalling 
Alcibiades,  and  not  being  under  a  democratical  government  ii. 
the  same  manner  ns  hitherto,  they  might  both  have  the  kin- 
for  an  ally,  and  gain  the  victory  over  the  Peloponncsiniiv 
When  many  others  opposed  them  on  the  subject  of  the  d. 
mocracy,  and  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  at  the  saino  tim 
exclaimed  that  it  was  a  shameful  thing  if  ho  were  to  ivtuu. 
by  doing  violence  to  the  laws ;  and  the  Euiuolpida?  and  Ceryev- 
adjured  them  with  regard  to  the  mysteries,  for  which  he  ha  i 
been  banished,  and  ap(>cnled  to  the  gods  against  their  restonii- 
him ;  Pisandcr  came  forward  in  the  face  of  much  opposite 
>  and  indignant  protesting,  mid  taking  aside  each  one  of  h  > 
opponents,  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  hojMJ  of  present 
tion  for  the  state*,  since  the  Pelo|»onncsiaus  had  no  fewer  ship- 
|  than  themselves  op|iased  to  them  on  tho  sea,  and  more  ciiu- 

,  In  alliance  with  them,  while  the  king  and  Tissaphcrucs  mij 

l  plied   them  with   money;   whereas  they  themselves  had  i» 

f,  longer  any,  unless  some  one  should  persuade  the  king  to  cmn 

|  over  to  their  side.     When,  on  being  thus  questioned,  they  :.' 

«  lowed  that  they  had  not,  he  then  said  to  them  plainly,  M'lli 

advantage,  then,  can  not  be  attained  by  us,  if  we  do  not  ad«>; 
a  more  teni|>erate  jioliey,  and  put  the  offices  into  the  hands  « 
a  smaller  number,  that  the  king  may  place  confidence  in  u>— 

$&n  y&p—lycyfvtiTo.]  "  That  is  to  say,  tho  quarrel  had  taken  pi . 
i  at  Cnidus  (ch.  43.  2-4),  and  from  Cnidus  tho  Peloponnesians  bad  nu>\ 

J  to  Hhodcs  (ch.  44.  1),  therefore  as  tho  Peloponnesians  wero  arrived 

Rhodes  when  Alcibiades  mado  his  application  to  Tissapherncs,  it  u 
perfectly  possiblo  for  Tissaphcrneii  to  bo  influenced  in  his  reception  of ' 
proposals  by  his  feeling  of  resentment  toward  tho  Pclopouncsiau*. 
tltat,  having  occurred  whilo  they  wero  at  Cnidus,  must  bavo  been  | : 
to  bis  interviow  with  Alcibiades." — Arnold. 
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(and  that  wo  may  not  consult  no  much  at  proficnt  about  a  form 
of  government. as  about  tho  preservation  of  tho  state :   for  wo 
shall  have  power  to  altor  hereafter  whatever  may  not  plenso  . 
u*)— ind,  moreover,  if  we  do  not  restore  Alcibiadcs,  who  is  the 
only  man  at  present  that  can  effect  this." 

64.  The  people  were  at  first  very  indignant  on  honring  mention 
made  of  tho  oligarchy ;  but  when  plainly  informed  by  Pisander 
that  there  wcro  no  other  means  of  preservation,  being  afraid, 
and  at  the  same  time  having  hopes  of  changing  it  again,1  they 
gave  way.  Accordingly  they  resolved  that  Pisander  and  ten 
commissioners  with  him  should  sail  and  conclude,  as  they  might 
think  would  be  best,  tho  negotiations  both  with  Tissnphcrnc* 
and  Alcibiadcs.  At  tho  same  time,  on  Pisnndcr's  falsely  ac- 
cusing Phrynichus,  tho  pcoplo  deposed  him  from  his  commnnd 
with  his  colleague  Boironides,  ana  sent  Diomedon  and  Loon  to 
tho  fleet  as  generals  in  their  stead.  For  Pisander  calumniated 
rhrynichus  by  saying  that  ho  had  betrayed  Insus  and  Amor- 
gea,  only  becauso  he  did  not  think  him  favorable  to  the  ne- 
gotiations carried  on  with  Alcibiades.  Pisander  likewise  visited 
all  the  clubs,  which  had  previously  existed  in  the  city  for  mu- 
tual support  in  law-suits  and  elections  to  offices,  and  exhorted 
them  to  unito  together  and  by  common  counsels  abolish  tho 
democracy;  and  after  making  all  his  other  preparations  to 
suit  die  present  state  of  affairs,  so  that  there  might  be  no  moro 
delay,  he  himself  with  the  ten  commissioners  proceeded  on  his 
voyage  to  Tissnphcrncs. 

55.  In  tho  course,  of  this  winter  Leon  and  Diomedon,  having 
by  this  time  reached  tho  Athenian  fleet,  mado  an  attack  ujx  n 
liltodos.  Tho  ships  of  tho  Peloponncsians  they  found  hauled 
up :  and  having  made  a  descent  on  the  territory,  and  defeated 
in  an  engagement  those  of  the  Rhodians  who  went  out  against 
them,  they  withdrew  to  Chalce,  and  carried  on  the  war  from 

-  a  IXnCuv.]  'KirtXnifav  h  the  reading  which  Bckkcf  adopts  from  nlno 

•  of  the  MR&  in  the  senso  of  u  building;  tholrhopeon  this."  But  as  thlsuse 
^         of  the  word  appears  to  belong  to  later  writers  only,  it  would  perhaps  bo 

better  (supposing  tho  compound  verb  to  be  the  genuine  reading)  to  giro 
the  pcoposftkm  Its  very  common  Ibrco  of  addition,  "  having,  besides  their 
conviction  of  present  helplessness,  the  hope  of  changing  hereafter  what 
they  did  not  Ilko."  Compare  tho  use*  of  ImOtpantvw,  eh.  47.  J.  Or, 
again,  it  might  imply  the  idea  of  a  hope  in  reserve    an  after»hope,  as  in 

•  hritoia  and  some  other  words:  *  g.,  Soph.  Antig.  585,  fttttt  yip  f 
I         vfrota  Hjv  yvipn* 
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thai  place,  rather  than  from  Coa ;  for  it  waa  more  convenient 
for  their  observing  whether  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  rat 
out  in  any  direction.  Xcnophantidas  the  Lacedaemonian  also 
came  to  Rhodes  from  Pedaritu*  at  Chios,  telling  them  that  the 
wall  of  the  Athenians  was  now  completed,  and  unless  they 
succored  them  with  all  their  ships  their  cause  would  Uj 
ruined  at  Chios.  Accordingly  they  determined  to  relieve 
them.  In  the  mean  time  Pedaritus,  with  his  mercenaries  and 
the  Chians,  made  a  general  assault  on  the  fortification  round 
the  Atheuian  ships,  and  took  a  part  of  it,  and  got  possession 
of  some  vessels  that  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore :  out  when 
the  Athenians  had  come  out  to  the  rescue,  and  had  routed  the 
Chians  first,  the  rest  of  the  force,  more  immediately  around 
Pedaritus,  was  defeated,  he  himself  killed,  with  many  of  the 
Chians,  and  a  great  number  of  arms  taken. 

60.  After  these  things  the  Chians  wero  besieged  still  more 
closely  than  before,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  famine  in 
the  place  was  great  In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenian  embas- 
sadors with  Pisander  arrived  nt  the  court  of  Tissaphernes, 
and  conferred  with  him  respecting  the  convention.  Hut  as 
Alcibiades  could  not  dcjieud  on  the  views  of  Tissapherncs, 
who  was  more  afraid  of  the.  Pelojionnesians,  and  wished  still 

ias  ho  hud  been  instructed  by  hiin)  to  wear  both  parties  out, 
te  hod  recourse  to  the  following  plan,  in  order  that  Tissu- 
(  phernes,  by  demanding  the  greatest  possiblo  concessions  from 

i  the  Athenians,  might  avoid  coming  to  tonus  with  them.    Tis- 

saphorncs  also,  in  my  opinion,  wished  the  samo  result,  beiui: 
|  himself  led  to  do  so  by  fear:   but  Alcibiades,  when  he  row 

■j  that  the  satrap  was  not,  under  any  circumstances,  desirous  of 

making  an  agreement,  wished  the  Athenians  to  think  that  l»< 
was  not  incapable  of  persuading  him,  but  that  when  Uss.i- 
phernes  had  heen  persuaded,  and  was  willing  to  join  them,  tin- 
Athenians  did  not  concede  enough  to  him.  For  Alcibiadt  ^ 
;  speaking  in  person  in  behalf  of  Tissaphernos,  who  was  al-  • 

j  present,  made  such  excessive  demands,  that  the  refusal  of  the 

.1  Athenians,  although  for  a  long  time  they  conceded  whatcw  i 

H  ho  asked,  was  still  the  iipnarent  causo  of  their  failure.     F«r 

1  they  required  the.  whole  ot    Ionia  to  bo  given  up,  and  thu. 

again  the  adjacent  islands,  with  other  things;  and  when  th< 
Athenians  did  not  object  to  these  demands,  at  last,  in  tluii 
third  interview,  being  afraid  that  ho  would  certainly  be  cuu- 
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victed  of  inability  to  koop  bin  word,  ho  demanded  that  they 
nhould  permit  tlio  king  to  build  ships,  and  tai!  along  hi*  own 
roast,  wherever  and  with  how  many  soever  he  might  please. 
Upon  that  the  Athenians  complied  no  longer,  but  considering 
that  tho  business  wan  impracticable,  and  tlmt  they  had  been 
deceived  by  Alcibiades,  they  departed  in  a  rage,  and  went  to  • 
Samoa. 

57.  Immediately  after  these  thing*,  in  the  very  same  winter, 
Tittaphcrnes  proceeded  to  Caunus,  wishing  to  bring  the  Pelo-  J  « i 
|»onncsians  back  to  Miletus,  and  after  making  still  another  r  } 
convention  with  them,  to  give  tliem  pay,  and  not  havo  tliem  \ jj  \ 
driven  to  absoluto  hostilities  with  him;  being  afraid  that  if  ;j 
they  wore  without  supplies  for  many  of  their  ships,  they  might  [V\ 
cither  bo  compiled  to  engage  the  Athenians  and  be  defeated,  j;  J 
or' through  their  vessels  being  unmanned  the  Athenians  might 
without  his  assistance  attain  tho  object  of  their  wishes.  And 
again,  ho  was  most  of  all  afraid  tliat  they  might  ravage  tho 
continent  in  search  of  supplies.  From  calculating  and  fore-  ,.  . 
casting  all  these  things,  in  nccordanco  with  his  wish  to  roduco  )/  \ 
the  Greeks  to  a  footing  of  equality  with  one  another,  he  con*  "  ' 
scmicntly  sent  for  tho  Lacedaemonians,  and  gnvo  them  supplies, 
and  concluded  a  third  treaty  with  them,  to  the  following  effect: 

58.  "  In  tho  thirteenth  year  of  tho  reign  of  Darius,  whilo 
Alcxippidns  was  cjriior  at  Laccdamion,  a  convention  was  con* 
eluded  on  the  plain  of  the  Maenndcr  by  tho  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies,  with  Tissaphcrnes,  lliernmcncs,  and  tho  sons 
of  riiarnaccs,  reelecting  the  interests  of  tho  king,  the  Laces  \y 
dscmoniana,  and  their  allies.— That  tho  kind's  country,  so  far 
ns  it  still  lies  in  Asia,  shall  belong  to  tho  king  still;  and  that 
resisting  his  own  territory,  tho  king  shall  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  he  pleases.— Tlmt  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  their  al- 
lies shall  not  invade  tho  king's  territory,  nor  the  long  that 
<>f  tho  Lacedsemonians  or  their  allies,  to  do  it  any  harm.— 
That  if  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians  invade  •  the  king's  terri- 
tory to  do  it  harm,  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall 
prevent  it ;  and  that  if  any  ono  from  tho  king's  country 
proceed  against  tho  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies  to  do  them 
harm,  tho  king  shall  prevent  it — That  Tissapderncs  shall 
provide  the  pay  for  the  ships  now  present,  according  to  tho 
contract,  until  the  king's  fleet  has  come ;  but  that  when  tha 
M"T>  fleet  has  come,  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  allies 
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•ball  be  «t  liberty  to  maintain  their  own  ships,  if  they  with  it 
That  it,  however,  they  content  to  receive  supplies  from  TW- 
phernes,  he  shall  furnish  them,  and  the  Laoedsmoniana  and 
their  allies  ahall  refund  to  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
whatever  sums  of  money  they  may  have  received.— That 
after  the  king's  ships  have  arrived,  those  of  the  Lacedscmoniain 
and  their  allies  and  those  of  the  king  shall  jointly  carry  on  the 
war,  according  at  TSssaphernes  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
jtheir  allies  may  think  fit  And  if  they  wish  to  terminate  hos- 
tilities with  the  Athenians,  they  shall  be  terminated  on  the 
same  footing." 

59.  This  was  the  treaty  that  was  made.  And  after  this 
Tissaphernes  prepared  to  bring  up  the  Phoenician  fleet,  **  had 
been  agreed,  and  all  other  things  which  he  had  promised  ;  «>r, 
at  any  rate,  he  wished  to  appear  to  bo  thus  preparing. 

00.  When  the  winter  was  now  closing,  the  lfceotians  took 
Oropus  by  treachery,  while  an  Athenian  garrison  was  holding 
it.  There  co-operated  with  them,  also,  some  of  the  Eretriaiit 
and  of  the  Oropians  themselves,  who  were  plotting  the  revolt 
of  Eubcea.  For  as  the  place  was  just  opposite  to  Eretria,  >» 
long  as  the  Athenians  held  it,  it  could  not  fail  to  do  much  dam- 
age both  to  Eretria  and  the  rest  of  Eubcea.  Being  now  tin  r«- 
fore  in  possession  of  Oropus,  the  Eretriana  came  to  Ithodc* 
inviting  the  Peloponnesians  into  Eubcea.  They,  however, 
were  more  disposed  to  relieve  Chios  in  its  distress,  and  fo  put 
out  and  sailed  from  Kliodes  with  all  their  fleet.  When  tin  y 
were  off  Triopium,  they  descried  that  of  the  Athenians  out  nt 
sea,  sailing  from  Chalce :  and  as  neither  side  advanced  agaii»M 
the  other,  they  arrived,  the  Athenians  at  Samoa,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  at  Miletus,  finding  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  ir«< 
to  the  relief  of  Chios  without  a  sea-fight  And  so  the  wiut«-r 
ended,  and  the  twentieth  year  of  this  war  of  which  Thucyduh  - 
wrote  the  history. 

01.  Immediately  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring  of  tl> 
following  summer,  Dercyllida*,  a  Spartan,  was  sent  with  :i 
small  force  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  to  effect  the  revolt  *»i 
Abydus,  which  is  a  colony  of  the  Milesians ;  and  the  Cbian- 
while  Astyochus  was  at  a  loss  how  to  succor  them,  *« -r 
compelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  siege  to  a  naval  cngagenui. 
They  happened,  while  Astyochus  was  still  at  Rhodes,  to  ha\ 
received  from  Miletus,  aa  their  commander  after  the  death  * 
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rodaritus,  a  Spartan  named  Leon,  who  had  come  oat  as  a' 
passenger  with  Antisthenes,  and  twclvo  shin**  which  had  been 
on  guard  at  Miletus,  five  of  which  were  Thurian,  four  Syra- 
rusan,  one  Annan,  one  Milesian,  and  one  Leon's  own  ship. 
When  therefore  the  Chians  had  gone  out  against  them  in  full 
f  »rco,  and  hnd  occupied  a  strong  position,  while  their  ships  at 
the  same  time  to  the  number  of  six  and  thirty  put  out  to  meet 
the  two  and  thirty  of  the  Athenians,  they  engaged  them  by 
**a;  and  an  obstinate  battlo  having  been  fought,  the  Chians 
nnd  their  allies,  who  hnd  not  the  wont  in  the  action,  returned 
(for  it  wns  now  late)  into  their  city. 

02.  After  this,  immediately  that  Dercyllidas  bad  proceeded 
thither  by  land  from  Miletus,  Abydus  on  the  Hellespont  re- 
volted to  him  and  Pharnabazus,  as  also  did  Lamnsacus  two 
days  later.  When  Strombichides  heard  of  this,  ho  went  to 
the  tescuo  from  Chios,  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  four  and 
twenty  Athenian  ships,  some  of  which  also  were  transport* 
carying  heavy-armed  troops;  and  when  the  Lampsacencs 
ramo  out  against  him,  having  defeated  them  in  battle,  taken 
at  the  first  assault  their  city,  which  wns  unfortified,  and  made 
s|M>il  of  implements  and  slaves  (though  ho  restored  the  free- 
men to  their  dwellings),  ho  proceeded  against  Abydus. 
When  they  did  jiot  capitulate,  and  ho  was  unable  to  tako 
the  place  by  assault,  ho  sailed  away  to  the  coast  opposite 
Abydus,  and  appointed  Seat  us,  a  town  of  the  Chersonese  which 
the  Modes  had  held  at  the  time  so  well  known,1  as  a  post  for  tho 
garrison,  and  for  the  defense  of  tho  whole  of  tho  Hellespont 

03.  In  tho  mean  time,  the  Chians  were  masters  of  the  sea 
more  than  they  had  been ;  and  Astyochus  with  those  at  Mile- 
tus, on  hearing  the  particulars  of  the  naval  engagement,  and 
the  departure  of  Strombichides  with  his  squadron,  took  fresh 
courage.  And  so  having  coasted  along  with  two  ships  to  Chios, 

V  he  took  the  fleet  from  that  place,  and  with  all  his  force  now 
I    -united  advanced  against  Samoa.  ^  When  the '  Athenians,  in 

consequence  of  their  being  suspicious  of  one  another,  did  not 
■        put  out  to  meet  him,  he  sailed  back  again  to  Miletus.,    For 

about  this  time,  or  still  earlier,  democracy  had  been  abolished 


*  r6rt.]  "The  allusion  Is  to  the  circumstance  that  8estus  was  almost 
the  last  spot  held  by  the  Persians  In  Europe,  and  that  It  sustained  a  Ions; 
ri  obstinate  siege  before  it  could  be  taken  from  them.    (Herod.  DL 


;        And  obstinate  siege  before  it  could  be  taken  from  them.    (Herod. 
i        h3,andaeo>"— AmoUL 
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at  Athena.  For  when  PSsandcr  aad  the  embassadors  rami* 
from  Tissaphernes  to  Samoa,  they  both  secured  still  mor* 
strongly  their  interest  in  the  army  itself  and  instigated  the 
most  powerful  of  tho  Samh\na  also  to  try  with  them  to  set  up 
an  oligarchy  among  themselves,  although  they  had  been  rising 
up  against  one  another  to  avoid  an  oligarchical  government. 
At  tho  same  time  those  of  the  Athenians  at  Samoa  determined, 
after  commuuicoting  with  each  other,  to  give  up  Alcibiades 
since  he  would  not  join  them  (for  indeed  he  was  not  a  nrofH-r 
person,  they  said,  to  become  a  member  of  an  oligarchy),  but  to 
consider  among  themselves,  since  they  were  now  actually 
imperiled,  by  what  means  their  cause  might  escape  abandon- 
ment ;  and  ut  the  same  time  to  persevere  in  their  measures  for 
tho  war,  and  themselves  to  contribute  with  alacrity  from  their 
own  private  resources,  both  money  and  whatever  else  might  K 
required,  since  they  were  no  longer  bearing  tho  burden  for  any 
but  themselves. 

04.  Having  thus  exhorted  oue  another,  they  then  imme- 
diately sent  back  homo  Pisandcr  and  half  the  embassadors  to 
manage  matters  there ;  with  instructions  also  to  establish  oli- 
garchy in  such  of  the  subject  cities  as  they  touched  at :  tli 
other  half  they  sent  to  the  rest  of  the  places  subject  to  tin m, 
ffomo  iu  one  direction  and  some  in  another.*  They  also  d> 
missed  to  his  government  Diotrephcs,  who  was  in  tho  ueiirl.- 
borhood  of  Chios,  but  had  been  elected  to  take  the  commanl 
of  the  countries  Thraceward.  He,  on  his  arrival  at  Tha«>s 
abolished  the  democratical  government;  but  about  two  mouth < 
after  his  departure  tho  Thosians  began  to  fortify  their  city, 
as  wanting  no  more  aristocracy  in  conjunction  with  the  Athe- 
nians, but  daily  looking  for  liberty  to  be  given  them  by  tl 
Lacedaemonians.  For  indeed  there  was  a  party  of  them  with 
tho  Peloponnesians  which  had  been  expelled  by  tho  Atheni- 
ans, and  which,  in  concert  with  their  friends  in  tho  city,  wa- 
exerting  itself  with  all  its  might  to  bring  a  squadron,  and  etfi  •  * 
tho  revolt  of  Thasos.  They  had  the  fortune,  then,  to  f\u : 
what  they  most  wished,  namely,  the  city  brought  to  tho  ri^l 
side  without  any  danger,  and  tho  democratical  party  dcr*w-.: 
',}  which  had  been  likely  to  prove  nn  obstacle.    Thus  then  in  tl 

case  of  Thasos,  and,  I  imagine,  in  that  of  many  other  of  tl 
subjects,  tho  result  was  tho  contrary  of  what  was  expected  I 
those  of  the  Athenians  who  were  establishing  oligarchy  ;  t 
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when  the  states  had  got  a  moderate  government,  and  security 
of  action,  they  went  on  to  absolute  liberty,  and  did  not  value 
the  specious  advantago1  of  good  laws  which  they  received 
from  tho  Athenians. 

05.  Pisander,  then,  and  his  companions,  as  they  coasted 
along,  abolished  tho  popular  governments  in  tho  cities,  accord- 
ing  to  arrangement,  and,  moreover,  took  from  some  places 
hoary-anncd  troops  as  their  allien,  and  so  came  to  Athens. 
There  they  found  most  of  tho  business  already  accomplished 
by  their  associates.  For  some  of  tho  younger  men,  having 
conspired  together,  secretly  assassinated  one  Androclca,  tho 
most  prominent  lender  of  the  commons,  and  who  also  had 
nuiinly  procured  the  banishment  of  Alcibiadcs ;  and  for  both 
these  reasons,  on  account  of  his  being  a  popular  lender,  and ' 
tiecauso  they  thought  they  should  gratify  Alcibiades,  who, 
they  concluded,  would  bo  recalled,  and  would  make  Tissa- 
phcrnes  their  friend,  they  were  tho  more  ready  to  kill  him. 
There  were  some  other  obnoxious  individuals  also  whom  they 
secretly  took  off  in  tho  samo  manner.  A  proposal  too  had 
nlrcady  been  openly  set  on  foot  by  them,  that  no  others  should 
recoivo  pay  but  such  as  served  in  tho  war ;  and  that  not  moro 
than  five  thousand  should  hnvo  a  share  in  the  government,  and 
those  such  as  were  most  competent  to  do  tho  stato  service  both 
with  their  property  and  thoir  persons. 

60.  Now  this  was  but  a  specious  profession  for  tho  people 
nt  large,  since  the  snmo  men  would  really  hold  the  govern- 
ment as  would  bring  about  tho  revolution.    Tho  people,  how- 
ever, and  the  council  of  five  hundred*  still  met  notwithstanding, 
though  they  discussed  nothing  that  was  not  approved  of  by 
the  conspirators,  but  both  tho  speakers  belonged  to  that  party, 
nml  the  points  to  bo  brought  forward  were  previously  discussed 
by  them.  Indeed  no  one  elso  anv  longer  opposed  them,  through 
fear,  and  from  seeing  that  tho  conspiracy  was  extensively 
spread ;  and  if  any  ono  did  speak  against  them,  he  immedi- 
ately came  to  his  end  in  somo  convenient  way,  and  there  was 
\        neither  any,  search  made  for  those  who  had  perpetrated  the 
]        deed,  nor  were  they  brought  to  justice  if  they  were  suspected ; 
t  "  thfoftiav.)  Or  "  independence,"  according  to  the  reading  tiittmyttav, 

i         *hich  Bckkor  and  Poppo  adopt  from  tho  mojoritj  of  1188.    Bee  Arnold's 
i  />oto. 

\  *  fhvJff  t  fUA  mf  Kvuftm\]  Literally,  "tho  council  of  tho  bean,"  so 

called  as  being  elected  by  ballot 
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bat  the  commons  remained  still,  and  in  such  consternation 
thai  every  one  thought  himself  fortunate  who  did  not  meet 
with  some  violent  treatment!  even  though  he  held  his  tongue. 
From  supposing,  too,  that  the  conspiracy  was  much  more  general 
than  it  really  was*  they  were  the  more  faint-hearted,  and  were 
unable  to  ascertain  its  extent,  being  powerless  in  consequence  of 
the  siie  of  the  city,  and  their  not  knowing  one  another's  views. 
And  on  this  same  ground  also  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to 
bemoan  himself  to  another  in  his  indignation,  so  as  to  repel1 
one  who  was  plotting  against  him ;  since  he  would  either  havo 
found  a  person  he  did  not  know,  to  whom  to  speak  his  mind, 
or  one  whom  he  knew  but  could  not  trust  For  all  the  members 
of  the  popular  party  approached  each  other  with  suspicion, 
supposing  every  one  to  have  a  hand  in  what  was  going  on.  For 
there  were  among  them  some  whom  one  would  never  havo  sup- 
posed likely  to  join  an  oligarchy ;  nud  it  was  these  that  pro- 
duced the  greatest  distrust  in  the  many,  and  thai  contributed 
most  to  the  safety  of  the  few,  by  confirming  the  people's  want 
of  confidence  in  each  other. 

07.  Pisander  and  his  colleagues  therefore  having  come  at 
this  critical  time,  immediately  addressed  themselves  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work.  In  the  first  place,  having  assembled 
the  people,  they  moved  a  resolution  for  electing  ten  commis- 
sioners with  absolute  powers  for  compiling  laws,  and  that  after 
compiling  them  they  should  lay  before  tho  people,  on  an  ap- 
pointed day,  their  opinion  as  to  tho  manner  in  which  the  state 
would  be  best  governed.  Afterward,  when  the  day  had  ar- 
rived, they  inclosed  the  assembly  in  tho  Colonus  (a  temple  of 
Neptuue  outside  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  stales), 
and  the  compilers  brought  forward  no  other  motion,  but  simply 
this,  that  any  of  the  Athenians  should  bo  at  liberty  to  express 
any  opinion  no  might  please ;  nud  if  any  one  cither  prosecuted 
the  speaker  for  illegality,  or  otherwise  injured  him,  they  im- 
posed upon  him  severe  penalties.  Upon  that  it  was  at  length 
plainly  declared,  that  no  one  should  any  longer  cither  hold 

1  ufivvaoBat  imtovlefouvTa.]  Or,  as  others  have  taken  it,  "to  defend 
himself  bj  plotting  against  tho  enemj."  But  Arnold  trulj,  I  think,  ob- 
serves, that  if  that  had  been  tho  meaning,  Thucjdides  would  probably 
havo  written  dvremCuv?.evaa/ira,  In  addition  to  tho  passago  to  which 
he  refers  (III.  12.  3),  compare  VI.  37,  where  Qvhiootottai  is  used  in  just 
the  Maino  uonse  as  u/ivvioUai  is  hero :  dvri  tuu  uel  QvbuoitoVai  avrotg 
*ui  MTtiriCoufavaai  norc  t«  tuv  u/auiov  /4?raAu6trt. 
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office,  or  receive  pay,  nccorjH^to  tho  present  constitution ; 
that  they  should  elect  five  molilfts  presidents,  who,  again,  should 
elect  a  hundred,  and  each  of  the  hundred  three  for  himself,  and 
that  these,  amounting  to  four  hundred,  should  enter  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, and  govern  as  they  might  think  best,  with  full 
powers,  and  should  elect  tho  fivo  thousand  also,  whenever  they 
might  please. 

68.  Now  it  was  Pisandcr  who  moved  this  resolution,  and 
in  other  respects  was  openly  tho  most  forward  in  assisting  to 
put  down  tfic  democracy.  I.ut  the  person  who  devised  tho 
whole  business,  and  tho  mentis  by  wliich  it  was  brought  to 
this  issue,  and  who  for  tho  longest  timo  had  given  tho  subject 
great  attention,  was  Antiphon,  a  man  second  to  none  of  tho 
Athenians  of  his  day  in  point  of  virtue,  and  who  had  proved 
himself  most  able  to  devise  measures,  and  to  express  his  views ; 
who  also,  though  he  did  not  come  forward  in  tlio  Assembly  of 
the  people,  nor  by  choico  in  any  other  scene  of  public  debate, 
but  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by  tho  peoplo  through  his  rep- 
utation for  cleverness,  yet  was  most  able  for  any  one  man 
to  help  thoso  who  wcro  engaged  in  contest,  whether  in  a  court 
of  justice,  or  before  a  jtopular  assembly,  whoever  of  them 
might  consult  him  on  any  point.  And  ho  himself,  too,  when 
(he  party  of  tho  Four  Hundred  had  subsequently  fallen,  and 
was  severely  treated  by  the  commons,  appears  to  me  to  havo 
made  the  best  defense  of  all  men  up  to  my  time,  when  tried 
for  his  lifo  on  the  subject  of  this  very  government,  on  a  charge 
•  ►f  having  assisted  in  setting  it  up.  Phrynichus,  too,  showed 
himself,  beyond  all  others,  most  zealous  for  tho  oligarchy, 
through  fear  of  Alcibiadcs,  and  tho  ccrtaintv  that  ho  was 
r.rnuainted  with  tho  intrigues  ho  had  carried  on  at  Samos 
with  Astyochus;  for  he  thought  that,  in  all  probability,  ho 
would  never  bo  restored  by  an  olgairchical  government.  And 
lie  showed  himself,  when  once  ho  had  undertaken  tlicir  busi- 
ness^ by  far  tho  most  capable  of  facing  dangers.  Thoratncncs, 
the  son  of  ITagnon,  was  also  a  leader  among  thoso  who  joined 
in  abolishing  tho  democracy,  a  man  of  no  small  rjower,  cither 
of  language  or  intellect.  So  that,  conducted  as  it  was  by  so 
many  clever  men,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  tho  business  should 

''feed,  though  an  arduous  one.  For  it  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  deprivo  the  Athenian  peoplo  of  its  liberty,  about  a  hun- 
drc  1  years  after  tho  deposition  of  tho  tyrants,  and  when  it  had 

24 
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not  onl  r  bean  subject  to  none,  but  accustomed  also,  for  mono 
than  half  of  that  period,  to  rule  over other*. 

60.  When  the  assembly  had  been  dissolved,  without  contra* 
diction  from  any  ouey  and  by  its  own  ratification  of  the  meas. 
we,  then  they  afterward  introduced  the  Four  Uundred  into  the 
council-chamber,  in  the  following  manner :  All  the  Athenians, 
in  consequence  of  the  enemy  established  at  Decelea,  were  con* 
stantly  under  arras,  either  ou  the  walls  or  in  the  ranks.  On 
that  Jay,  then,  they  permitted  those  who  were  not  privy  to  their 
design  to  go  home,1  as  usual ;  while  to  those  who  were  in  the 
consmracy  directions  were  given  to  wait  about  quietly,  not  just 
by  tne  arms,  but  at  some  little  distance ;  and  if  any  one  should 
oppose  what  was  doing  to  seize  the  arms  and  not  suffer  it. 
Moreover,  somo  Andnans  nnd  Teniaus,  and  three  hundred 
Cnrystians,  with  somo  of  the  yEginetan  colonists,  whom  tko 
Athenians  had  sent  to  occupy  that  island,  had  come  for  this 
very  purpose  with  their  own  arms ;  to  whom  directions  had 
already  been  given  on  this  subject  When  these  things  had 
been  thus  arranged,  the  Four  Uundred,  each  with  a  dagger  con- 
cealed on  his  person,  and  the  hundred  aud  twenty  Grecian 
Joutlis,  of  whose  services  they  availed  themselves  wherever  any 
usiness  required  to  be  dispatched,  came  and  presented  them- 
selves to  tho  council  of  Five  Hundred,  who  were  in  their  cham- 
ber, and  told  them  to  take  their  pay  and  go  out;  themselves 
bringing  it  for  tho  whole  of  their  remaining  term  in  office,  and 
giving  it  to  them  when  they  went  out. 

70.  When  in  this  way  the  council  had  withdrawn  without 
speakiug  a  word  against  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  made 
no  disturbance,  but  kept  quiet,  tho  Four  Hundred  then  en- 
tered tho  council-chamber,  aud  elected  their  prytanes  by  lot ; 
and  for  what  concerned  the  gods,  ottered  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices on  installing  themselves  in  their  government  After- 
ward, however,  tuey  departed  widely  from  the  popular  ad- 
ministration (except  that  they  did  not  recall  tho  exiles,  because 
of  Alcibiades),  and  in  other  respects  ruled  the  city  by  force. 
Homo  men,  who  appeared  desirable  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
way,  they  put  to  death,  though  not  many ;  others  they  put  in 
prison,  and  others  they  banished.    They  also  entered   into 

1  it  at  Mr  7i',]  t.  <\,  "  itfVr  n  sort  of  morning  parade,"  as  Arnold  oxpressv». 
*•  leaving  their  nnns  piled  iii  somo  open  space,  to  bo  reudy  in  caso  of  any 

cUunu." 
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communication  with  Agis,  tho  Lacedaemonian  king,  who  was  at 
Decclea,  telling  him  that  they  wcro  desirous  of  making  peace, 
and  that  it  was  but  reasonablo  that,  as  he  would  treat  with  them, 
and  no  longer  with  tho  faithless  multitude,  he  should  mora 
readily  come  to  terms. 

71.  lie,  however,  thought  that  the  city  was  not  in  a  settled 
*tate,  and  that  tho  peoplo  would  not  so  immediately  giro  up 
their  ancient  liberty,  nor  remain  quiet,  if  they  should  see  a 
largo  force  of  Lacedaemonians ;  ana  not  being  quite  sure  at 
present  that  thov  were  no  longer  in  a  disturbed  condition,  ho 
made  no  conciliatory  answer  to  those  who  had  come  from  tho 
Four  Hundred,  but  sent  for  n  largo  additional  force  from  the 
IVloponnesc,  and  not  long  nfler  went  down  himself  with  tho 
garrison  from  Decclea,  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  which 
lial  joined  him,  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens;  hoping  that 
cither  the  peoplo  there,  being  thrown  into  disorder,  would 
submit  on  his  own  terms,  or  that  in  consequence  of  tho  con- 
fusion which  would  probably  Iks  created  both  within  and  with* 
out,  he  could  not  fail  to  carry  tho  long  walls  on  tho  first  assault, 
owing  to  tho  absence  of  troops  nlong  them  for  their  defense. 
Hut  when  he  approached  near  to  the  city,  and  tho  Athenians 
made  not  the  slightest  stir  within,  while  they  sent  out  their  cav- 
alry, with  a  division  of  thoir  heavy-armed,  light-armod,  and 
archers,  and  shot  down  some  of  tho  onemy  in  consequence  of 
their  near  advance,  and  got  possession  of  somo  arms  and  dead 
Uxlies,  then  indeed,  finding  this  to  be  tho  case,  ho  led  his  army 
buck  again.  He  and  his  own  troops  still  remained  in  their  former 
jtosition  at  Decclea,  but  the  newly  arrived  forces  ho  sent  home, 
after  they  had  staved  in  tho  country  some  fow  days.  After  this, 
tho  Four  Hundred  sent  an  embassy  to  Agis,  nevertheless;  and 
when  ho  now  received  them  moro  favorably,  and  advised  them 
to  that  effect,  they  sent  envoys  to  Laccchemon  also  to  negotiato 
a  treaty,  being  desirous  of  peace. 

72.  Thev  likewise  sent  ten  men  to  Samoa,  to  reassure  the 
troops,  ana  to  tell  them  that  the  oligarchy  had  not  been  estab- 
lished for  the  injury  of  the  city  and  the  citizens,  but  for  tho 
preservation  of  the  whole  state ;  moreover,  that  tncro  were  fivo 
thousand,  and  not  four  hundred  only,  who  had  a  shore  in  tho 
government;  Jhough  never  yet,  in  consequence  of  their  expedi- 
tions and  their  foreign  occupations,  had  tho  Athenians  come  to 
consult  on  a  business  of  eueii  importance  that  fivo  thousand  of 
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them  assembled  for  the  purpose.  Tliejr  gave  them,  too,  all 
other  instructions  at  to  what  was  suitable  tot  them  to  say,  and 
dispatched  them  immediately  after  their  own  establishment  in 
power,  being  afraid  that  a  mob  of  sailors  might  (as  was  really  tlio 
case)  both  themselves  refuse  to  continue  under  the  government 
of  an  oligarchy,  and  through  the  evil  spreading  from  that  quar- 
ter be  the  means  of  deposing  them. 

78.  For  at  Samoa  tlio  oligarchy  was  already  made  the  sub- 
ject of  now  measures,  and  the  following  events  happened  at 
the  very  time  that  the  Four  Ilundrcd  were  conspiring.  Those 
of  the  Saurian*  who  had  risen  up  against  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  constituted  tlio  commons,  turned  round  ngiiin,  and 
being  prevailed  upon  by  Fisander  on  his  arrival,  and  by  tlio 
Athenians  who  were  in  tlio  conspiracy  at  Samoa,  both  bound 
themselves  by  oaths  to  tlio  number  of  three  hundred,  and  were 
repared  to  attack  tlio  rest,  as  forming  the  democratical  party, 
'hey  also  put  to  death  one  Hypcrbolus,  an  Athenian,  a  baso 
fellow,  who  hod  been  ostracised,  not  from  fear  of  his  influence 
or  rank,  but  for  his  villainy,  and  for  being  a  disgrace  to  the  city ; 
acting  in  the  matter  iu  concert  with  Charminus,  one  of  the 
generals,  and  a  party  of  Athenians  who  were  with  them,  and 
to  whom  they  had  givea  pledges  of  faith.  They  likewise  jkt- 
pet  rated  other  such  deeds  in  conjunction  with  that  party,  atui 
had  determined  to  make  an  attack  on  tlio  populace.  "They, 
however,  having  notice  of  their  design,  revealed  what  was  going 
to  bo  douo  to  Leon  and  Diomcdon,  two  of  the  generals  ffur 
these  submitted  to  tho  oligarchy  against  their  will,  from  being 
honored  by  tho  people),  aud  to  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllui, 
the  former  serving  as  u  tricrarch,  tho  latter  in  the  heavy  in- 
fantry, as  well  as  some  others  who  had  always  been  thought 
to  bo  most  opposed  to  tho  conspirators;  begging  them  not 
to  stand  still  and  permit  them  to  bo  ruined,  and  Samoa  to  be  l<»t 
to  the  Athenians,  through  whoso  help  alone  their  empire  ha«i 
held  together  up  to  this  time.  On  hearing  this,  they  went  to 
every  one  of  tho  soldiers,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  put  up 
with  it,  and  especially  the  crew  of  the  Parnhis,  as  all  on  boar.  I 
of  that  vessel  were  Athenians  and  freemen,  and  had  always 
been  most  bitter  against  an  oligarchical  government,  even  b  - 
fore  there'  was  one  established.  Leon  and  Diomcdon  al-  > 
left  them  some  ships  for  their  protection,  whenever  they  rough' 
themselves  sail  any  where.    80  that  when  tho  three  huudrcJ 
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mado  an  attack  on  them,  by  tlio  aid  of  nil  those,  And  especially 
of  the  crow  of  tho  Paralus,  tho  popular  party  of  the  Samians 
gained  tho  upper  hand.  Of  tho  three  hundred  they  put  to  death 
some  thirty,  and  banished  three  who  wore  the  most  guilty ; 
while  with  tho  rest  they  entered  into  an  amnesty,  and  lived. to* 
gcther  for  the  future  under  a  democratical  government 

74.  The  ship  Paralus,  and  Chaereas,  son  of  Archestratus  on 
Imard  of  it— an  Athenian  who  had  been  forward  in  the  revolu- 
tion—wore sent  by  the  8amians  and  the  soldiers  with  all  speod 
to  Athens,  to  carry  tho  news  of  what  had  taken  place ;  for  • 
they  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  Four  Hundred  being  in  power* 
On  their  sailing  into  harbor,  tho  Four  Hundred  immediately 
threw  somo  two  or  three  of  tho  crew  into  prison,  and  having 
taken  their  vessel  from  them,  and  removed  them  into  another 
employed  as  a  troop-ship,  they  set  them  to  keep  guard  round 
Euboea.  Chrcrca*,  by  somo  means  or  other,  immediately  so* 
croted  himself;  and  when  he  saw  tho  present  state  of  things, 
ho  went  back  to  Samos,  and  took  the  soldiers  An  ezAggcrated 
report  of  affairs  At  Athons,  Aggravating  every  thing,  and  telling 
them  that  uthoy  were  punishing  all  with  stripes,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  a  word  against  thoso  who  held  tho  govern- 
ment; moreover,  that  their  wives  and  children  were  outraged, 
and  that  they  intended  to  seize  and  confine  all  tho  relatives  of 
such  as  were  in  tho  army  at  Samos  and  not  on  their  own  side, 
in  order,  that,  if  they  would  not  submit  to  them,  the  prisoners 
might  be  put  to  death ;"  with  many  other  false  statements  which 
be  made  besides. 

75.  On  hearing  this,  they  were  at  first  strongly  inclined  to 
mako  an  attack  on  those  who  had  been  tho  chief  authors  of 
the  oligarchy,  and  such  of  tho  rest  ns  had  taken  part  in  it 
Afterward,  however,  being  prevented  by  the  men  of  moder- 
ate views,  and  warned  not  to  ruin  their  cause,  while  the  enemy 
were  lving  so  near  them  with  their  .ship  ready  for  action, 
they  desisted  from  it  After  this,  wishing  openly  now  to 
change  the  government  at  Samos  to  a  democracy,  Thrasv- 
bulus,  the  son  of  Lycus,  and  Thmvlus  (for  these  were  the 
chief  leaden  in  the  revolution),  bound  all  the  soldiers,  and,  most 
of  all,  the  oligarchical  party  themselves,  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  that  they  would  assuredly  be  governed  by  a  democracy, 
and  live  hi  concord ;  and  also  that  they  would  aealously  prose- 
cute the  war  with  the  Pcloponneslans,  and  would  be  foes  to 
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the  Four  Ilindied,  and  hold  no  intercourse  with  them.  All 
the  Samiaaa  too,  who  were  of  full  age,  took  the  tame  oath  with 
them ;  and  the  soldiers  communicated  to  the  Samtana  all  the 
circumstances,  and  the  probable  results  of  their  dangers,  think- 
ing* that  neither  for  tnem  nor  for  thomsclves  waa  there  any 
resource  that  could  save  them,  but  that  if  either  tlie  Four  Hun- 
dred or  the  enemy  at  Miletus  should  defeat  them,  they  would  bo 
destroyed 

70.  Thus  they  were  engaged  in  contention  at  this  time,  the 
one  party  wishing  to  force  the  city  to  a  democracy,  the  other 
to  an  oligarchy.  And  the  soldiers  immediately  neld  an  as- 
sembly, in  which  they  deposed  their  former  generals,  and  any  . 
of  the  trierarchs  whom  they  suspected,  and  chose  others  in 
their,  place,  both  trierarclis  and  generals ;  of  whom  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  Thrasylus  were  two.  They  also  stood  up  and 
exhorted  ono  another,  both  on  other  topics  and  on  this :  **  tliat 
they  ought  Hot  to  bo  disheartened  because  tho  city  had  re- 
volted from  them  ;  for  it  was  but  tho  smaller  party  which  had 
separated  from  them  who  were  the  larger,  aud  better  provide! 
in  all  respects.  For  since  they  held  the  whole  fled  at  their 
command,  they  would  compel  tho  other  cities,  under  their  do- 
minion to  give  them  tnouey,  just  the  same  as  though  they 
wero  coming  from  Athens.  For  tht:y  had  a  city  in  Samos 
and  no  weak  ono  either,  but  such  as,  when  at  war  with 
them,  had  been  within  a  very  little  of  taking  away  tho  com- 
mand of  the  sea  which  the  Athenians  enjoyed.  And  as  for 
tho  enemy  who  were  defending  themselves  against  them  from 
the  same  position  as  before.  They,  then,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  command  of  the  ships,  wero  more  able  to  provide  them- 
selves with  necessaries  than  those  at  home.  Nay,  it  was 
through  their  being  stationed  in  advance  at  Samos,  that  those, 
at  home  had  before  commanded  tho  entrance  to  the  Pineus; 
and  now  also  they  would  bo  brought  to  such  a  strait,  should 
they  not  consent  to  givo  them  back  tho  government,  that  they 
themselves  would  be  better  able  to  exclude  them  from  the 
•  sea  than  to  be  excluded  from  it  by  them.  Indeed  it  was  but 
1 1  a  trifling  and  inconsiderable  degree  in  which  tho  city  was  oi' 

!u*e  to  them  toward  gaining  tho  victory  over  the  enemy ;   aud 
they  had  lost  nothing  in  losing  those  who  had  neither  any 
more  money  to  send  thoin  (but  the  soldiers  provided  it  thciti- 
J|  selves),  nor  yet  good  counsel  to  givo  them,  for  the  sako  of 
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which  a  state  has  authority  over  armaments.  On  the  con- 
trary, even  on  these  points  the  other  party  had  done  wrong  "by 
abolishing  tho  laws  of  their  fathers ;  while  they  themselves 
maintained  those  laws,  and  would  endeavor  to  mako  them  do 
it  also.  80  that  neither  had  they  the  inferiority  as  regarded 
those  who  should  give  good  counsel.  Alcibiades,  too,  would 
gladly  secure  them  the  alliance  of  the  king,  should  they  grant 
to  him  security  of  person  and  a  restoration  to  his  country.  And 
what  was  most  important,  should  they  fail  on  all  points,  yet, 
having  so  largo  a  fleet  as  they  had,  there  were  many  places 
for  them  to  retire  to,  in  which  they  would  find  both  cities  and 
teITitolT.,, 

77.  Having  thus  debated  tho  matter  together,  and  encour- 
aged one  another,  they  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for  tho 
war  no  less  than  before ;  and  the  ten  embassadors  who  had 
l>een  sent  to  Samoa  by  tho  Four  Hundred,  hearing  of  this  when 
they  were  now  at  Dclos,  remained  quiet  there. 

78.  About  this  time  also  tho  soldiers  in  tho  Feloponncsian 
fleet  at  Miletus  were  raising  a  clamor  among  themselves, 
nlfout  their  cause  being  ruined  by  Astyochus  and  Tissaphemes. 
Vor  Astyochus,  they  said,  would  neithor  fight  before,  while 
they  themselves  were  still  the  stronger,  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
was  small,  nor  would  he  now,  when  the  enemy  were  said  to 
l<c  in  a  state  of  sedition,  and  their  ships  were  not  yet  brought 
together ;  but  they  would  run  the  risk  of  being  worn  out  by 
delay,  while  wniting  for  the  Phoenician  fleet — an  idle  pretense, 
and  not  a  reality.  And  Tissnphernes,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  bring  up  this  fleet,  and  at  tho  same  time  injured  their  own 
navy  by  not  giving  them  supplies  regularly,  or  to  the  full 
amount.  They  ought  therefore  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to 
come  to  a  decisive  engagement  at  sea.  It  was  the  Syracusans 
that  most  especially  urged  this. 

79.  The  confederates,  and  particularly  Astyochus,  hearing 
these  murmurs,  and  having  resolved  in  council  to  light  a  de- 
cisive battle,  since  tho  disturbances  at  Samoa  were  also  re- 
ported to  them,  they  weighed  anchor  with  all  their  ships, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  and  twelve,  and  having  given  orders 
for  the  Milesians  to  inarch  by  land  toward  Mycale,  they  sailed 
to  the  same  place*  But  the  Athenians  with  their  eighty-two 
ships  which  were  lying  at  Glauee  in  the  territory  of  Mycalo 
(Samoa  being  but  a  abort  distance  from  the  mainland  at  this 
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point,  opposite  Mycale),  when  they  taw  the  PsloyoMmrim 
fleet  Mihng  against  them,  retired  to  Samoa,  not  thinking  them- 
•el? ea  sufficiently  strong  in  numbers  to  risk  a  battle  for  their 
alL  Besides,  at  they  had  had  notice  from  Miletus  of  the 
enemv 's  wish  for  an  engagement!  they  were  expecting  Strom- 
bichidee  from  the  Hellespont,  to  reinforce  them  with  toe  ships 
which  had  gone  from  Chios  to  Abydns;  for  a  messenger  had 
previously  been  sent  to  him.  Thus  they  retired  to  Samoa; 
while  the  Peloponnesians  put  in  at  Mycale,  and  formed  their 
encampment,  with  the  land  forces  of  the  Milesians  and  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood.  Hie  next  day,  when  they  were 
going  to  advance  against  Samoa,  tiding9  reached  them  of  the 
arrival  of  Strombichidcs  with  tho  squadron  from  the  Helles- 
pont, and  they  immediately  sailed  back  again  to  Miletus.  The 
Athenians,  when  their  squadron  had  joined  them,  advanced 
themselves  against  Miletus  with  a  hundred  aud  eight  ships, 
wishing  to  come  to  a  decisivo  battle  ;  but  wheu  no  one  camo 
out  to  meet  thein,  they  soiled  back  again  to  Samoa. 

80.  The  same  summer,  and  immediately  after  thin,  since  tho 
Peloponnesians  had  not  with  their  whole  united  fleet  ottered 
battle  to  tho  enemy,  not  tliiuking  themselves  a  match  for 
them,  they  were  at  a  loss  from  what  quarter  to  get  money  for 
such  a  number  of  vessels,  especially  as  Tissaphemcs  supplied  it 
ill ;  and  therefore  they  slut  Olearchus  the  son  of  liampbias  with 
forty  shifts  to  rharnabaziis,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
orders  from  tho  riloponncse.  For  Phnronbazus  invited  them 
to  his  aid,  and  won  prepared  to  furnish  them  with  supplies ; 
and  at  the  some  timo  intelligence  reached  them  that  Byzantium 
had  revolted.  Accordingly,  these  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians 
put  out  into  the  open  sea,  in  order  to  escape  the  observation 
of  the  Athenians  during  their  voyage  ;  but  were  overtaken  by 
a  storm,  and  tho  greater  part  of  them  put  into  Dclos  with 
Clcarchus,  and  subsequently  returned  to  Miletus  IClearrhu*, 
however,  afterward  went  to  the  Hellespont  by  lona,  and  en- 
tered on  his  command),  while  tho  rest,  to  the  number  of  ten, 
arrived  safe  at  the  Hellespont  with  Helix  us  the  Megarean, 
and  effected  tho  revolt  of  Byzantium.  After  this,  when  the 
commanders  at  Samoa  were  awaro  of  it,  they  Font  Fomo  ships 
to  the  Hellespont  to  opposo  them  aud  keep  guard  against  them ; 
nud  a  trifling  battje  was  fought  at  sea  before  Byzantium,  be* 
tween  eight  vessels  against  eight. 
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81.  Now  tho  leading  men  nt  Soinos,  and  especially  Thrasy- 
lmlus,  had  all  along  retained  the  same  purpose,  ever  since 
lie  had  effected  a  change  in  tho  government,  namely,  to  re- 
store Alcibiades ;  and  at  length,  in  an  assembly,  he  persuaded 
tho  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  to  the  same ;  and  when  they 
had  passed  a  decree  for  tho  return  and  security  of  Alcibiades, 
he  sailed  to  Tissaphernes,  and  brought  Alcibiades  to  Samoa, 
thinking  that  their  only  chance  of  preservation  was  his  bring- 
ing Tissaphernes  over  from  the  Peloponncsians  to  them.  An 
nimbly  therefore  having  been  convened,  Alcibiades  both 
complained  of  and  deplored  his  own  calamity  in  having  been 
banished,  and  by  speaking  at  great  length  on  public  matters 
raised  them  to  no  slight  hope  for  the  future ;  and  extravagantly 
magnified  his  own  influence  with  Tissaphernes,  in  order  that 
lioth  the  members  of  the  oligarchy  at  home  might  bo  afraid  of 
him,  and  (he  clubs  bo  tho  more  quickly  broken  up ;  and  also 
that  those  at  Samos  might  hold  him  in^  tho  greater  honor, 
nnd  bo  'moro  encouraged  themsolves;  and  that  the  enemy,  • 
moreover,  might  be  as  much  as  possible  set  against  Tissa- 
phernes, aud  cast  down  from  their  present  hopes.  Accord- 
ingly Alcibiades,  in  the  most  boastful  strain,  held  out  these 
1  promises  to  them :  "  that  Tissaphernes  had  pledged  himself  to 
lim,  that  if  ho  could  but  trust  tho  Athenians,  assuredly  they 
should  not  want  for  supplies,  so  long  as  any  of  his  own  prop- 
erty remained,  even  though  ho  should  have  at  last  to  sell  his 
own  bed ;  and  that  ho  would  bring  tho  Phoenician  ships  which 
Mere  now  nt  Aspendus  to  join  tho  Athenians,  instead  of  tho 
IVloponnesians;  but  ho  could  only  place  confidence  in  tho. 
Athenians,  if  Alcibiades  himself  were  recalled  to  be  his  se- 
curity for  them." 

82.  On  hearing  these  and  many  other  representations,  they 
immediately  elected  him  general  in  .company  with  the  former 
ones,  and  committed  to  him  the  whole  management,  of  their 
affairs.  And  now  for  nothing  would  they  nave  exchanged 
their  several  hopes  at  tho  moment,  both  of  preservation  and 
of  vengeance  on  the  Four  Hundred.  Nay,  they  were  at  onoe 
ready  immediately  to  despise  their  enemies  on  the  spot,  on  the 
strength  of  what  had  been  said,  and  to  tail  to  the  Piraeus. 
Ho.  however,  most  positively  forbad  their  sailing  to  the  Pirssua, 
and  leaving  behind  them  their  enemies  who  were  so  much 
closer  at  hand,  though  many  were  urgent  for  It,  and  told  them 

24* 
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that  linoe  ha  had  been  chosen  their  general,  he  would  first  of 
all  sail  to  Tisaaphernes,  and  arrange  with  him  measures  for 
the  war.  And  so,  on  leaving  this  assembly,  ho  took  his  de- 
parture immediately,  that  ho  might  be  thought  to  communicate 
every  tiling  to  him ;  at  tho  same  time  that  lie  wished  to  bo 
more  honored  by  him,  and  to  show  him  that  ho  was  now 
elected  general,  and  wa*  able  to  do  him  either  good  or  harm. 
And  thus  it  was  tho  good  fortune  of  Alcibiades  to  awe  tho 
Athenians  by  means  of  Tissaphernes,  and  Tissapherncs  by 
means  of  them. 

83.  When  tho  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus  heard  of  tho  re- 
call of  Alcibiades,  tliough  they  were  before  distrustful  of  Tis- 
saphernes, they  were  now  far  more  disgusted  with  him  than 
ever.  For  the  truth1  was,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Athenians 
advancing  against  Miletus,  when  tho  Peloponnesians  would 
not  put  out  to  meet  them  and  givo  them  battle,  Tit&iphernes 
became  far  more  sick  of  giving  them  pay ;  and  indeed  that  ho 
hod  even  before  this  inudo  some  progress  in  their  dislike,  on 
account  of  Alcibiades.  And  so  tho  soldiers,  and  some  of  tho 
other  men  of  consideration  also,  as  well  as  tho  soldiery,  club- 
bing together  as  before,  began  to  reckon  up  their  grievances ; 
namely,  that  they  had  never  yet  received  their  full  pay ;  that 
what  was  now  given  them  was  deficient  in  amount,  and  not 
even  that  paid  regularly ;  that  unless  they  either  fought  a  de- 
}  cisivo  battle,  or  removed  to  somo  station*  where  they  might 

|  have  supplies,  the  men  would  desert  their  ships ;  and  that  for 

all  this  Astyoclius  was  to  blame,  through  his  humoring  Tis- 
.     saphcrnes  for  his  own  profit. 

'    84.  While  they  were  thus  reckoning  up  their  grievances, 
tho    following    disturbance  also  occurred   about   Astyochus. 

1  Kdt  rbv  imjrlovv.]  If  tcai  must  bo  changed,  as  most  of  tho  editors 
think,  into  either  tcaru  or  peru,  the  former  would  certainly  appear  tho 
preferable  correction.    But  I  think  that  Poppo  is  quite  right  in  retaining 
tho  original  reading  of  all  tho  MSS. ;  though  I  should  rather  consider 
■  tho  accusative  rdv  ininXow  as  an  instance  of  anacoluthon  (if  it  can  not 

1  bo  considered  as  an  "  accusativus  do  quo,")  than  connect  it  with  tho  in- 

finitive vav/Aaxt/oat. 

*  Wev  Tpoft)*  i$tt.]  Bekker  appears  to  mo  to  bo  folly  justified  ia  re- 
taining rftf,  which  has  so  largo  a  majority  of  tho  MSS.  in  its  favor,  in 
preference  to  tiav,  which  Poppo,  Goller,  Arnold,  and  Bloomfield  haro 
-  ndoptocL  Would  not  the  reason  allegod  by  Arnold  against  tho  uso  of 
tho  indicativo  here  apply  with  equal  tbrco  to  ch.  86.  7,  and  tho  passago 
thoro  quoted  by  himself;  V.  103.  1  ? 
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The  Syracusan  And  Thurian  seamen,  inasmuch  as  thejr  were, 
pmerally  speaking,  most  free,  applied  to  him  also  .with  the 
greatest  boldness,  and  demanded  their  pay.  He  answered,  them 
somewhat  haughtily,  and  threatened  them ;  and  indeed,  against 
Dorieus,  who  was  supporting  the  plea  of  his  own  seamen,  ho 
even  lifted  up  his  baton.  When  tho  mass  of  the  armament 
mw  tins,  sailor-like,  they  rushed  in  a  rage1  upon  Astyochus 
to  strike  him ;  but  ho  saw  them  in  time,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  J") 

an  altar.    Notwithstanding  their  rage,  therefore,  ho  was  not  i\ 

struck,  but  they  were  parted  again.    The  Milesians  also  took  j  } 

the  fort  belonging  to  Tissaphernes  which  had  been  built  in  ]  } 

Miletus  having  attackod  it  when  unobserved,  and  drawn  out  r, 

of  it  the  garrison  that  was  in  it  And  tho  rest  of  the  con- 
federates also  npproved  of  ihcso  things,  and  especially  the 
Syracusans.  Liclias,  however,  was  displeased  with  them, 
andsa'd  that  the  Milesians  and  tho  rest  of  tho  stntes  in  the  l ) 

king's  country  ought  to  submit  to  Tissaphernes,  in  such  things 
as  were  reasonable,  and  to  pay  him  court,  until  they  had 
brought  the  war  to  a  happv  conclusion.  But  the  Milesians 
were  offended  with  him  for  this,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind;  and  afterward,  when  ho  had  died  of  sickness,  they 
would  not  allow  them  to  bury  him  whero  those  of  the  Lace* 
d&monians  who  were  present  wished  to  da 

85.  When  their  affairs,  then,  were  involved  in  these  dis- 
sensions both  with  Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes,  Mindarua 
arrived  from  Lacodnsmon  to  succeed  Astyochus  as  admiral,  * 

ami  assumed  tho  command,  while  Astyochus  sailed   away.  \ 

With  him  Tissaphernes  also  sent,  as  an  embassador,  one  of  his  £r 

i-ourtiers  named  Gaulitos,  a  Carian  who  spoke  two  languages  ;*  Y  ; 

forth  to  lay  an  accusation  against  tho  Milesians  on  the  subject  \\ 

of  the  fort,  and  at  tho  same  time  to  make  an  apology  for  him-  J  < 

seif  ;tor  he  know  that  the  Milesians  were  going  thither  chiefly 
to  raise  a  clamor  against  him,,  and  Hermocrates  along  witb 
them,  who  intended  to  represent  Tissaphernes  as  ruining  the 
cause  of  the  Poloponnesians  in  concert  with  Alcibiades,  and 

1  Ufxtwrtc.]  Literally,  "breaking  out  upon  him;"  an  excellent  In* 

ttanco  of  the  etymologies!  moaning  of  our  word  M  rage."    In  Illustration  \ 

of  nl*  4}  vavrat,  compare  Kurip.  Hoc.  604,  tv  rot  ftopl^  erparevpari       .  '  :! 

'\Ki)}.tioro{  fVfAofv  vavrutif  r\  cii<a/>ft<i  Kpeiooup  ftvpof,  \  H 

1  Kdpa  diyluooov.]  ••  One  of  those  Carinas  who  were  aecustomed  from  v: 

their  childhood  to  spook  two  languages ;"  as  In  the  esse  with  the  people  r 

of  French  Flanders,  and  many  other  such  frontier  districts."— ArnoUL  ') 
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pursuing  a  double  policy.  For  ho  had  always  been  at  enmity  . 
with  him  about  the  payment  of  the  money  to  the  force* ;  and 
at  last,  when  Hortnocrutes  was  banished  from  Syracuse,  and 
some  others  of  the  Syracusans,  namely,  Potamis,  Myscon,  and 
Deniarchus,  had  come  to  Miletus  to  take  command  of  the 
Syracusan  ships,  Ussaphernes  pressed  far  more  severely  than 
over  on  Hermocrates,  when  he  was  now  an  exile ;  both  laying 
other  things  to  his  charge,  and  especially,  that  having  once 
asked  him  for  money  and  not  obtained  it,  he  displayed  his 
enmity  to  him  in  consequence.  Astyochus,  then,  with  tho 
Milesians  and  Hermocrates,  sailed  away  to  Lacedsroon ;  whilo 
Alcibiades  had  by  this  time  crossed  over  again  from  Tiasa- 
phernes  to  Samoa. 

80.  And  now  the  embassadors  from  tho  Four  Hundred, 
whom  they  sent  at  the  timo  wo  mentioned  to  appease  and  in* 
form  those  at  Samoa,  arrived  from  Dclos,  after  Alcibiades  had 
como ;  and  when  an  assembly  had  been  called,  they  attempted 
to  make  a  speech.  But  the  soldiers  at  first  would  not  near  ' 
them,  but  cried  out,  that  they  should  put  to  death  those  who 
were  abolishing  tho  democracy;  afterward,  however,  they 
were  with  difficulty  calmed  down,  and  gave  them  a  hearing. 
They  then  delivered  to  them  this  message:  uthat  it  was 
neither  for  the  destruction  of  tho  stato  that  tho  recent  change 
had  been  made,  but  for  its  preservation ;  nor  in  order  that  it 
might  be  delivered  up  to  tho  enemy  (for  they  might  have 
done  that  when  they  invaded  tho  country  during  their  gov* 
crnmont):  that  all  in  their  turn  should  share  the  privileges 
of  the  Fivo  Thousand ;  and  that  their  relatives  were  neither 
being  outraged,  as  Chareas  had  slanderously  reported  to 
them,  nor  suffering  any  harm,  but  remained  as  they  were*, 
each  in  tho  enjoyment  of  his  projierty.*  Though  they  niado 
this  and  many  other  statements  beside,  they  listened  nono 
tho  more  favorably,  but  were  angry,  nnd  expressed  different 
opinions,  though  most  generally,  that  they  should  sail  to  tho 
Piraeus.  And  on  that  occasion  Alcibiades  appeared  to  have 
benefited  tho  state  for  tho  first  time,  nnd  in  a  degree  inferior  to 
no  one  else.  For  when  tho  Athenians  at  Samoa  were  bent  on 
sailing  against  their  countrymen,  in  which  case  most  certainlv 
tho  enemy  would  have  taken  ]K>sscssion  of  Ionia  and  the  Hel- 
lespont, he  was  tho  man  who  prevented  them.  Indeed  on  that 
emergency  no  one  clso  would  have  been  ablo  to  restrain  tho 
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multitude.  lie,  however,  both  made  them  desist  from  the 
attack,  and  silenced  with  rebukes  those,  individuals  who  wero 
on  their  own  account  most  angry  witli  the  embassadors.  Ho 
then  dismissed  them  with  an  answer  from  himself,  "  that  ho 
did  not  object  to  the  Five  Thousand  being  in  power,  but  or* 
tiered  thorn  to  depose  tlio  Four  Hundred,  and  to  establish  tho 
council  of  Five  Hundred  as  before.  That  if  any  retrenchment 
had  been  mode  with  a  view  to  economy,  in  ordor  that  thoso 
who  wero  on  service  might  be  better  provided  with  supplies, 
he  entirely  approved  of  it  In  other  respects,  also,  he  urged 
them  to  stand  out,  and  not  at  all  to  submit  to  tho  enemy.    For  5 

if  only  the  state  were  preserved,  there  was  great  hope  of  their  |.  • 

being  reconciled  to  ono  another;  but  if  either  of  tho  two  par*  \\{ 

ties  were  once  destroyed,  either  that  at  Samos,  or  that  at  home,  i  < 

there  would  no  longer  be  any  one  for  them  to  bo  reconciled  to.9*  \ ,  j 

There  came,  also,  embassadors  from  the  Argives,  with  offers  of 
assistance  to  the  popular  party  of  the  Athenians  at  Samoa ;  but 
Alcibiodos  thanked  them,  and  desiring  them  to  come  when 
they  should  bo  called  upon,  thus  dismissed  thorn.  Now  tho 
Argives  come  in  comnanv  with  tho  crew  of  tho  Paralus,  who, 
when  last  mentioned,  nad  been  commanded  by  tho  Four  Hun- 
dred to  cruiso  in  tho  troop-ship  round  Euboea :  and  who,  whilo 
taking  to.  Laccdamion  some  Athenians  that  hod  been  sent  as 
embassadors  by  the  Four  Hundred,  namely,  Lacspodias,  Aristo- 
phon,  and  Melesias,  when  off  Argos  in  their  passage,  seized  tho 
embassadors,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  Argives,  ns  being 
some  of  thoso  who  had  been  most  instrumental  in  abolishing 
tho  democracy  \  whilo  they  themselves  did  not  go  to  Athens 
again,  but  taking  tho  embassadors  from  Argos  to  Samos,  ar- 
rived there  with  tho  trircmo  they  were  in. 

87.  Tho  some  summer,  and  at  tho  very  time  when  the  Pclo- 
ponnesians  were  most  offended  with  Tissaphernes,  both  on  other 
accounts,  and  especially  because  of  the  return  of  Alcibiades, 
thinking  that  he  was  now  evidently  Atticiiing,  he,  wishing,  as 
it  seemed,  to  clear  himself  to  them  of  these  charges,  prepared 
to  go  to  Aspendus  for  tho  Phoenician  ships,  and  desired  Lichos 
to  accompany  him ;  saying,  that  with  regard  to  the  armament, 
ho  would  anpoint  Tamos  as  his  lieutenant,  to  furnish  tho  sup-  ';£. 

piics  whilo  no  was  himself  absent    The  same  account,  how*  |  *, 

<ver,  is  not  given  by  all ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  deddo  with  what 
motive  he  went  to  Aspendus,  and  yet,  after  going,  did  not 
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bring  the  fleet    For  It  it  certain  that  the  Phoenician  ships,  a 
hundred  and  forty-seven  in  number,  came  as  far  as  Aspendus ; 
but  why  they  did  not  come  on,  is  a  subject  of  many  conjec- 
ture*.   For  aome  think  it  was,  that  by  going  away  ho  might, 
in  accordance  with  hia  plan,  wear  down  the  power  of  the  Pc- 
loponnesians  (at  any  rate  Tamos,  who  waa  intrusted  with  the 
charge,  provided  them  with  suppliea  no  better,  but  even  worse, 
than  himself).    Others,  that  alter  bringing  the  Phoenicians  to 
Aspendus,  he  might  exact  money  from  them  for  their  discharge 
(for  under  no  circumstances  did  he  intend  to  employ  them  on 
any  service).    Others,  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  clamor 
against  him,  which  had  spread  to  Lacedsmon— to  have  it 
said  that  he  was  not  wronging  them,  but  was  certainly  gone 
for  the  ships,  which  were  undoubtedly  manned  for  service. 
To  me,  however,  it  appears  most  evident  that  it  was  with  a 
view  to  wear  out  the  6  reeks,  and  to  keep  them  in  su^wnse, 
that  he  did  not  bring  the  fleet ;  to  weaken  them,  during  all. 
the  time  that  he  was  going  there  and  delaying ;  and  to  keep 
them  balanced,  in  order  that  ho  might  make  neither  party 
too  strong  by  joiutng  thcin.    For  had  ho  wished  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  surely  evident  that  lie  might  have 
done  it  without  any  doubt    For  by  bringing  the  fleet  ho 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  given  the  victory  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  since  even  at  present  they  maintained  their  opj>o- 
sition  with  their  navy,  on  terms  of  equality  rather  than  of 
inferiority.     But  what  most  clearly  convicts  him  is  the  excuse 
which  he  alleged  for  not  bringing  the  ships.     For  he  said  that 
they  were  fewer  in  number  than  the  king  had  commanded  to 
l>e  collected.    But  surely  ho  would  have  gained  still  greater 
thanks  by  that,  through  not  speuding  so  much  of  the  king's 
money,  nud  yet  effecting  tho  same  object  at  a  less  cost    At 
any  rate,1  with  whatever  intention  it  might  have  been,  Tissa- 

Sihcrnes  went  to  Aspendus,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
Phoenicians ;  and  the  l'eloponncsians,  by  his  desire,  sent  Phi- 
lippus,  a  man  of  Lacedsemon,  with  two  triremes  to  fetch  the  fleet. 
88.  Alcibiades,  on  finding  that  Tissanherncs  had  gone  to 
Aspendus,  sailed  thither  himself,  also,  witu  thirteen  ship,  prom- 

1  {  rtvl  bV)  yvupy.]  Tliis  passago  afford*  a  very  good  instanco  of  tho 
force  which  tho  conjunctions  o"  ovv  most  commonly  have,  though  not  al- 
ways; tho  doubtfulness  being  hero  oxprosscd,  which  in  roost  cases  is 
only  implied,  whon  thoy  aro  thus  joined  together.    Seo  note,  p.  93. 
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isinff  the  forces  at  Samoa  a  buto  and  great  benefit ;  for  that  ho  . 
would  either  himself  bring  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  the  Atheni- 
ans of  *t  nn7  rote  prevent  its  going  to  tl\e  Pcloponnesians. 
For  in  all  probability  he  had  long  known  the  purposo  of  Tissa- 
|diernca,  that  he  did  not  intend  fetching  them,  and  wished  to 
prvjttdioo  him  as  much  as  possible  with  the  Pcloponnesians, 
on  the  ground  of  his  friendship  for  himself  and  tho  Athenians, 
that  so  lie  might  bo  tho  more  compelled  to  join  the  sido  of 
Athens.  Accordingly  ho  set  sail  and  pursued  his  voyage  up- 
ward,1 straight  for  Pliaselis  and  Caunus, 

89.  When  tho  embassadors  sent  from  tho  Four  Hundred 
arrived  at  Athens  from  Samoa,  and  delivered  the  message  from 
Alcibiades,  namely,  thai  he  begged  them  to  hold  out,  and  not 
pubmit  at  all  to  tho  enemy ;  and  that  ho  had  great  hopes  of 
reconciling  tho  army  to  thoso  at  homo,  and  of  getting  tho 
tatter  of  tho  IVloponncsinns ;  they  gave  him  much  more 
eourago  to  tho  greater  part  of  those  implicated  in  tho  oligar*  ' ; 

thy,  who  had  even  before  been  discontented  with  it,  and  would 
gladly  havo  been  quit  of  the  business  by  any  safe  means.  Ac- 
cordingly they  now  united,  and  found  fault  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  having  as  their  leaders  some  of  tho  most  in- 
fluential generals  and  men  in  office,  such  as  Theramenes  tho 
mmi  of  llagnon,  Aristocrates  tho  son  of  Sccllias,  and  others ; 
who,  though  among  tho  first  members  of  the  government, 
were  yet  afraid,  as  they  alleged,  of  tho  army  at  Saraos,  and  fk\ 

of  Alcibiades  most  officially,  as  also  of  those  whom  they  were  (  > 

sending  as  embassadors  to  Laccdrcmon,  lest  without  the  au-  b\< 

thority  of  tho  greater  port  of  them  they  might  do  tho  stato  £  , 

some  harm;  and  so  they  declared,9  not  that  they  wished  to  i  '[> 


it 


1  ilvuj  {.  $n  ••  toward  tho  countries  on  tho  way  to  tho  East,  and  tho  , 

center  or  the  Persian  government."— ^moM.  f  >' 

•  *>/tot/ieww  d\  uc  Itaoav,  c.  r.  A.1  This  passage,  as  it  stands  In  Ar-  * '«' 

field's  toxt,  being  utterly  untranslatable,  I  was  compoUed  either  to  omit 
it  altogether,  or  to  adopt  such  corrections  as  would  at  any  rate  giro  soma 
!">tiso  to  it,  whether  the  true  or  not  •  I  have  therefore,  with  Goiter, 
changed  nrif  into  ofo  taken  away  tho  comma  after  Kptapevopttrovf,  and 
*<it«tituted  dwaXXaftittv  for  dfraXXufriv.  With  regard  to  the  to  before 
that  infinitive,. I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  not  so  hopeless  a  reading 
a.«  has  been  considered;  bnt  that  this  may  bo  added  to  those  instances 
.riven  by  Jelf,  Or.  Or.  §  679,  in  which  the  article  shows  that  "  especial 
vmphasia  is  laid  on  tho  notion  expressed  by  the  infinitive."  Compare 
e*i«edally  II.  63.  4,  Kai  rb  fiiv  wpootvXatnvptlv  t&  dtfevn  Jiety  oeetlf 
*i*>0vpoc  <* ;  Xen.  ApoL  Boo.  13,  rd  rpocioVw  ro>  0t©>  rd  fUXXow  rt*r*t 
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escape  from  the  administration  falling  into  too  few  hands,  but 
that  they  ought  to  establish  tho  Five  Thousand  in  reality,  not 
in  mere  name,  aud  to  scttlo  tho  government  on  a  more  equal 
basis.  Thia,  however,  was  but  a  public  profession  made  by 
them  in  word;  but  it  was  from  private  ambition  that  most 
of  them  pursued  that  very  method  by  which  an  oligarchy 
formed  out  of  a  democracy  is  most  sure  to  be  overturned. 
For  all  at  once  not  only  claim  to  be  equal,  but  everjr  one 
decidedly  the  first  man.  [And  in  such  a  case  failure  is  in- 
tolerable:] whereas,  when  an  election  is  made  under  a  de- 
mocracy, a  man  more  easily  submits  to  the  result,  as  ho 
does  not  think  himself  beaten  ou  eaual  terms.1  But  what 
most  evidently  encouraged  them  was  the  interest  of  Alcibiadc* 
being  so  strong  in  the  army,  and  their  not  thinking  that  the 
power  of  tho  oligarchy  would  bo  ]>ermauent  Each  cnu*, 
therefore,  strove  to  bo  himself  the  first  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
commons. 

00.  But  thoso  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  were  most  opposed 

to  such  a  form  of  government,  and  who  now  took  the  lead, 

namely,  Phryuichus  (who  when  general  at  Samoa  had  quarreled, 

;  as  already  mentioned,  with  Alcibiades),  and  Aristarchus,  a  man 

in  the  highest  degree,  and  for  tho  longest  time  opposed  to  the 

democracy ;  and  Pisander,  aud  Antiphon,  and  others  who  were 

J»  most  influential,  had  before — as  soou  as  they  were  established 

j  in  power,  and  afterward,  when  the  forces  at  Samos  revolted 

I  from  them  for  a  democracy — sent  members  of  their  body  us 

J  embassadors  to  Laccdaunon,  aud  been  very  anxious  for  peace 

I  with  them,  and  been  engaged  in  building  tho  fort  in  what  Is 

i  called  Ectiouiu.'  And  far  moro  than  ever  was  this  tho  ca*\ 

after  their  embassadors  from  Samos  had  arrived ;  seeing,  as 

7.iyovot.  Id.  Symp.  III.  3,  oldric  oott  t^t  uvnXiyei  rb  fill  oh  }J;m\ 
The  last  two  quotations  provo  that  this  construction  is  common  after 
verbs  of  ••  saying;"  and  in  tho  present  instanoo  I  suppose  tho  infinitive 
to  depond  upon  such  a  verb  understood  from  uc  l+aoav  in  tho  preceding 
pit  of  tho  paragraph.  There  seems  therefore  to  be  no  reason  tor  chang- 
ing to  into  rot,  as  I  was  once  led  by  tho  various  reading  r«i  to  conjec- 
ture, before  I  know  that  Ooller  had  done  tho  same 
[  J  fiuov  rd  ofl-o/JtnWra— Or/ti .]  Because,  as  Arnold  observes,  "  titer 

i  know  that  tho  weight  of  tho  government  is  against  them,  and  are  t'hu* 

3  spared  tho  peculiar  pain  of  being  beaten  in  a  fair  race,  when  they  au  I 

v  •    thoir  competitors  start  with  equal  ad  vantages,  and  there  is  nothing  then  - 

Jj  <•      fore  to  lessen  tho  mortification  of  defeat. " 

»)  •  'He  nwia.]  For  the  nature  and  object  of  this  fbrt,  see  Arnold's  not  a 
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thejr  did,  that  both  tho  majority  of  tlio  pcoolo,  and  those  of 
their  own  member*,  who  before  appeared  trustworthy,  were  now 
changing  their  views.     And  so  they  dispatched  Antiphon, 
Phrynichus,  and  ten  others  with  all  speed  (tor  they  were  afraid 
of  what  was  going  on  both  at  homo  and  at  Samoa),  with  in- 
structions to  mako  terms  with  tho  Lacedaemonians  in  any  way 
whatever  thai  was  at  all  tolerable.    And  they  worked  with 
still  greater  earnestness  at  tho  fort  in  Eetionia.    Now  the  ob- 
ject of  tho  fort,  as  Theramencs  and  his  party  maintained,  was  f 
this:  not  that  they  might  avoid  admitting  tho  army  at  Samoa  L  ' 
into  the  Piraeus,  should  they  attempt  to  sail  in  by  force,  but  I 
rather  that  they  might  admit    tho   enemy,  whenever  they  n; 
pleased,  both  with  ships  and  troops.     For  Eetionia  is  a  molo  )\l 
of  tho  Pineus,  and  tho  entrance  into  the  harbor  is  straight  by  j;  J 
it.    It  was  being  fortified,  therefore,  in  such  a  manner,  in  \:l 
connection  with  tho  wall  previously  existing  on  the  land  side,  i't 
that,  with  only  a  few  men  posted  in  it,  it  would  command  tho  .  M 
entrance.    For  in  tho  very  tower  standing  on  one  of  the  two  >-f 
sides,  at  the  mouth  of  die  harbor,  which  was  narrow,  was  tho  |j 
termination  both  of  tho  original  wall  on  tho  land  side,  and  of  j 
tho  new  and  inner  ono  which  was  being  built  on  the  side  of  fy 
the  sea.    They  also  built  a  portico,  which  was  very  largo  and  ?, 
in  immediate  connection  with  this  wall  in  tho  Pineus ;  of  which  #' 
they  themselves  had  tho  command,  and  in  which  they  com-    ,  ?] 
polled  all  to  deposit  both  what  corn  they  had  before  and  what  *■  [ 
was  now  brought  in,  and  to  take  it  out  thence  when  they  sold  it  1  ' 
01.  On  these  subjects,  then,  Theramencs   hod  long  been  h 
murmuring;  and  ever  since  tho  embassadors  had  returned  !• 
from  Loccdnmon  without  effecting  any  general  arrangement 
for  them,  ho  did  so  still  more,  saying  that  there  would  bo  ft 
danger  of  this  fort's  proving  tho  ruin  of  the  city.    For  some  ;' 
rbips  from  tho  Peloponncse,  whoso  aid  the  Euhoeans  had  in-  |T 
vited,  to  tho  number  of  two  and  forty,  including  some  Italian  ';<; 
anl  Sicilian  vessels  from  Tnrcntura  and  Locri,  also  happened  to 
be  now  lying  off  Las,  in  Laconia,  and  preparing  for  tnoir  pass-  p\ 
a^c  to  Euboea,  under  the  command  of  Agesandridas,  son  of  | \>\ 
Agusander,  a  Spartan.    Those. Theramenes  declared  to  be  sail-       .   *     ?,£ 
ing,  not  so  much  to  tho  aid  of  Euboea,  as  of  those  who  wore  Y\ 
fortifying  Eetionia;  and  that  if  they  were  not  on  their  guard  Eg 
now,  they  would  bo  lost  before  they  wore  aware  of  it    And  || 
there  really  was  some  plan  of  this  kind  entertained  by  thoso 
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,  who  were  charged  with  it,  and  it  was  not  merely  a  verbal  mis- 
representation. For  it  was  the  wish  of  that  party,  if  possible, 
to  retain  their  dominion  over  the  allies  with  an  oligarchical  • 
government ;  if  not,  to  retain  their  independence,  with  the  pos- 
session of  their  drips  and  walls ;  but  if  excluded  from  that  also, 
at  any  rate  not  to  perish  themselves  under  the  restored  democ- 
racy Wore  and  above  all  others,  but  even  to  call  in  the  enemy, 
and  without  walls  and  ships  to  make  peace  with  them,  and  re- 
tain the  government  of  the  city  on  any  terms  whatever,  if  they 
had  only  security  for  their  persons. 

02.  (or  this  reason  they  were  also  diligently  raising  this 
fortification,  with  both  posterns  and  entrances,  and  facilities 
for  introducing  the  enemy,  and  were  desirous  to  have  it  com- 
pleted in  time.  Now  what  was  said  of  them  was  previously 
advanced  in  small  parties  only,  and  with  greater  secrecy :  but 
when  Phrynichus,  on  his  return  from  the  embassy  to  Lace- 
daemon,  liou  been  designedly  stubbed  in  the  full  market  by  a 
man  who  served  in  the  peripoii^1  and  after  proceeding  but  a 
j  short  distance  from  the  council-chamber,  expired  immediately, 

i  and  tho  assassin  escaped ;  while  his  accomplice,  who  was  an 

!  Argive,  though  seized  and  tortured  by  tho  Four  Hundred, 

j  mentioned  no  one'*  name  as  having  instigated  him  to  it,  nor 

;  any  thing  else,  but  that  ho  knew  many  men  assembled  in  dif- 

'  ferent  houses,  both  that  of  the  commander  of  the  peripoli  and 

I  others;  then  indeed,  when  no  disturbance  arose  from  this 

j  Tlieramenes  and  Aristoerates,  and  all  tho  rest  of  the  Four 

>  Hundred,  as  well  as  of  those  out  of  doors  who  held  the  same 

I  views,  proceeded  with  greater  confidence  to  tho  execution  of 

their  measures.    For  at  this  same  time  the  ships  had  now 
sailed  round  from  Las,  and  after  coining  to  anchor  at  Eitidau- 
g  rus,  had  overrun  yEgina :  and  Tlieramenes  remarked,  that  it 

i  was  not  probable  that,  wnilo  on  their  passage  to  Eubcea,  they 

|  should  have  run  into  tho  bay,  and  bo  lying  again  at  Epidauros, 

r  unless  they  had  been  invited,  and  come  for  tho  purposes  with 

i]  which  ho  had  all  along  been  charging  them ;  and  therefore  it 

h  was  not  possible  any  longer  to  remain  quiet    At  length,  after 

fi  many  moro  seditious  speeches  and  suspicions  had  boon  uttered, 

they  now  proceeded  to  business  in  real  earnest  For  the 
heavy-armed  who  were  in  the  Pirscus,  building  the  wall  in 
Eetonia,  among  whom,  also,  was  Aristoerates,  a  toxiarch, 

i  ruv  neptnuXuv.]  Sco  note,  p.  2 GO, 


1  it  rd  ferto  lh*u.]  "To  ran  to  tho  apeara  tod  shields"  (which  in  tho 
?n*cnt  circumstances  of  the  city  were  always  kopt  piled  in  the  open 
traces  hi  different  parte  of  tho  towal  "and  to  to  arm  themselves  for 
battle   8coe&.69.1,S$  VU.  11  %f—Ar*oUL 
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with  liia  company,  arrested  Alcxtclcs,  who  was  a  general  on 

tho  ai Jo  of  the  oligarchy,  ami  very  favorably  inclined  to  tho 

.wociatoa,  and  taking  him  into  a  house  confined  him  there. 

There  wero  others  who  assisted  them  in  this,  atid  particularly 

one  Hcrmon,  commander  of  tho  pcripoli  stationed  in  Munychia ; 

and,  what  was  of  most  importance,  the  mass  of  tho  heavy-armed 

wore  in  favour  of  these  measures.    When  this  news  renchod 

the  Four  Hundred  (who  happened  to  bo  sitting  together  in 

their  council-chamber),  immediately,  with  tho  exception  of 

such  as  did  not  anprovo  of  the  present  government,  theywere  >,  | 

prepared  forthwith  to  arm  themselves1,  and  threatened  Thera-  >i 

menes  and  thoso  with  him.    lie,  however,  said  in  his  defense  v? 

that  he  was  ready  to  go  at  once  and  assist  in  rescuing  Alexi-  j!  f 

flcs;  and  taking  with  him  one  of  the  generals  who  held  tho    .  I|i 

Kiuie  views  with  himself,  ho  proceeded  to  the  Piraeus;  wliilo  ;'w 

Aristarehus  and  some  young  men  of  tho  cavalry  went  to  tho  •  ![. 

rescue,    Tho  tumult,  then,  was  great  and  alarming :  for  thoso  }\ , 

in  tho  city  thought  that  tho  Pincus  was  already  taken,  and  tho  "  \\[ 

general  under  arrest  put  to  death ;  while  those  in  the  Piraeus  bj 

hclieved  that  the  men  in  tho  city  wero  all  but  attacking  them.  I  [ 

But  when  the  elder  men  stopped  thoso  in  the  city  who  wero  \  \ 

running  about,  and  rushing  to  tho  stands  of  arms;  while  Thu-  :, ' 

cydides  tho  Pharsalinn,  the  Proxenus  of  the  state,  was  also 

present,  and   earnestly  opposed   tho  several   parties,  calling 

upon  them  not  to  destroy  their  country  wliilo  the  enemy  wero 

still  waiting  to  attack  thorn ;  they  were  with  difficulty  quieted 

and  forbore  from  attacking  one  another.  Now  when  Thoramcnes  Ji 

came  into  the  Piraeus  (for  ho  too  was  one  of  tho  generals),  as  jj" 

far  as  shouting  went,  Jio  was  angry  with  tho  soldiers;  but  *     u' 

Aristarehus  and  thoso  who  wero  opposed  to  tho  popular  party  [ 

wero  in  a  violent  rago.    Most  of  tho  soldiers  however  joined  in 

tho  work,  without  changing  their  purpose,  and  asked  Thcrn- 

menes,  whether  he  thought  that  tho  wall  was  being  built  for 

any  good,  or  would  bo  better  demolished.    Ho  said,  that  if 

ttay  thought  right  to  demolish  it,  ho  also  agreed  with  them. 

Cpon  that  both  tho  soldiers  and  many  of  the  men  hi  tho  Pi* 

/ecus  immediately  mounted,  and  began  to  pull  down  tho  forli- 


i 
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flcadon.  And  the  cry  for  the  encouragement  of  the  multitudo 
was  this:  Mthat  whoever  wished  the  Five  Thousand  to  rule 
instead  of  the  Four  Hundred,  must  go  to  help  in  the  work" 
For  they  continued,  notwithstanding!  to  conceal  their  real 
views  uuder  the  name  of  the  Five  Thousand,  so  that  whoever 
wished  the  commons  to  hold  the  government  did  not  expressly 
mention  that  word;  fearing  that  the  Five  Thousand  might 
really  have  been  elected,  and  that  so  by  saying  something  to 
one  [who  belonged  to  that  body,]  he  might,  through  his  ig- 
norance of  the  fact,  commit  himself.  And,  indeed,  for  this 
reason  the  Four  Ilundred  neither  wished  the  Five  Thousand 
to  be  elected,  nor  to  have  it  known  that  they  were  not ; 
I  thinking,  on   the  one  hand,  that  to  install  so  many  partner, 

with  them  would  amount  to  a  downright  democracy ;  and,  on 
|  the  other  hand,  thai  uncertainty  on  the  subject  would  strike 

I  them  with  fear  of  one  another. 

03.  The   uext   day   the  Four  Ilundred,  although  alarmed, 
[  assembled   nevertheless  in  their  council-chamber;  while  the 

j  soldiers  in  the  Piraeus,  after  releasing  Alcxiclcs,  whom  they  had 

j  arrested,  and  demolishing  the  fortification,  came  to  tho  temple 

j  of  Bacchus  close  to  Muuyehin,  and  having  piled  their  anus 

i  held  an  assembly  there  out  of  the  usual  place ;'  and  in  accord- 

j  ance  with  a  resolution  made  by  them,  proceeded  straightway  to 

*  the  city,  and  piled  their  anns  in  the  Auaccum.'    But  when  cor- 

j  tain  chosen  deputies  from  the  Four  Hundred  enmo  to  them,  they 

|  conversed  man  with  man,  and  such  as  they  saw  to  bo  men  oV 

f    '  moderate  views  they  persuaded  both  to  remain  quiet  themselves, 

'■  and  to  restrain  tho  rest;  telling  them  that  they  would  publi>:i 

i  tho    names  of  the  Five  Thousand,  and   that  from  these  th»* 

I  Four  Hundred  should  be  elected  in  rotation,  in  such  a  manner 

jj  as  tho  Five  Thousaud  might  think  fit :  but,  in  tho  mean  time, 

i!  ,  they  begged  them  by  no  means  to  destroy  the  city,  or  drive  it 

fj  into  tho  hands  of  the  enemy.    80  tho  wholo  body  of  the  so!- 

<  diers,  when  such  addresses  were  made  by  many  and  to  many, 

were  moro  pacified  than  before,  and  most  alarmed  for  th" 
,,  wholo  state ;  and  they  agreed  to  hold,  on  an  appointed  day, 

Si   '  an  assembly  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  with  a  view  to  restoring 

j  concord. 

1  l$tKK>.tloiaoav.]  Or  simply,  "bold  aa  assembly,"  according  to  Bil- 
ker's reading,  iitK/.naiaoav. 

*  lv  ty  'Ava«riV.]  *  «•»  tho  tomplo  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  whom  il.. 
titlo  of  ilvaKoi  "tho  princes,"  was  given,  according  to  Kustathius. 
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04.  When  the  day  for  holding  tho  Assembly  was  come,  and 

they  had  all  but  met,  newt  wore  'brought  that  tho  two  and 

furty  ships    with    Agesander  were  advancing  from  Megara 

along  tho  coast  of  Salamis;  and  every  one  of  the  soldiers  in 

general  considered  this  to  be  the  very  thing  which  had  so  long 

been  asserted  by  Theramenes  and  his  party,  namely,  that  it  was 

to  the  fort  that  tho  ships  were  sailing ;  and  it  appeared  to  havo 

liecn  thrown  down  to  good  purpose.    And  it  mirjhty  perhaps, 

'  in  some  measure  have  been  by  appointment  that  Agesandridaa 

lingered  about  Epidaurus  and  that  neighborhood;  though  it 

is  also  probable  that  ho  staid  there  in  consequence  of  the 

present  sedition  among  tho  Athenians,  in  hone  of  coming  up  \\ 

at  the  moment  favorable  for  action.    But  tho  Athenians,  on  •',  [ 

tho  other  hand,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  immediately  ran  •'[, 

down  in  full  forco  to  tho  Piraeus,  considering  that  a  war  with    '  '*{ 

tho  enemy,  of  greater  importance  than  that  among  them*  '^ 

selves,  was  threatening  them  at  no  great  distance,  but  close  to  't  ) 

their  harbor.     Some  of  thcin  therefore  went  on  board  the  ]\\ 

ships    that  were  already  afloat;  others  launched  additional  «• 

ones;  and  some  others  ran  to  the  defense  of  tho  walls  and  the  |{ 

mouth  of  the  harbor.  ^ 

95.  But  tho  Peloponnesian   ships,    after  sailing  by   and  ,] 

doubling  Bunium,  came  to  anchor   between   Thoricus   and  jj: 

l'msim,  and  subsequently  went  toOropus.    80  the  Athenians  p 

were  compelled  to  go  to  sea  in  n  hurry  and  with  untrained  {\\ 

crews,1  inasmuch  as  tho  city  was  in  a  stato  of  sedition,  and  .,  X 

they  wcro  anxious  with  all  speed  to  go  to  tho  rescue  of  what  K 

was  their  most  important  possession ;  (for  since  Attica  had  j' 

Ivcin  closed  against  them,  Euboea  was  every  thing  to  them ;) 

and  accordingly  they  sent  Thymochares  in  command  of  somo 

Bhins  to  Eretna.    Wlien  they  arrived  there,  they  amounted, 

witn  those  that  were  in  Euboea  before,  to  six  and  thirty ;  and  <p; 

they  wcro  immediately  forced  to  an  engagement    For  Agfe>  ft; 

sandridas,  after  his  men  had  dined,  put  out  from  Oropus;  jp- 

wliich  is  distant  from  Erctria  about  sixty  stades  by  sea,  •  h) 

When,  then,  he  was  advancing  .^gainst  them,  tho  Athenians  jU 

straightway  prepared  to  man  their  ships,  supposing  that  their  V'; 

1  Jftfyit^mjrotf.]  literally,  "not  hammered  together  ;"  i  e>,  not  blended  {$ 

into  ono  body,  like  two  pieces  of  metal  welded  together  by  the  hammer.  * 

To  the  oxamptes  of  this  metaphorical  two  of  tho  verba  quoted  by  Arnold 

may  be  added  Demosth.  S3. 1  (ReiskeX  tsejumrel  sat  ovyttnpo  rmifroft 

.  ra  roO  wvMfm  ;  020.  IS,  evytportlv  not  dtoumetv  tip  gopo* 
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men  were  near  their  vessels.  They,  however,  were  purchasing 
proviaiooa  for  their  dinner,  not  Lorn  the  market-place  (for  by 
an  arrangement  of  the  Eretriana  there  waa  nothing  on  sale 
there),  but  from  the  house*  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in 
order  that  the  enemy,  while  the  Athenians  were  long  in  man* 
ning  their  ships,  might  attack  them  by  surprise,  ami  compel 
them  to  put  out  just  as  they  might  happen.  Moreover,  a 
signal  had  been  raised  at  Eretria  to  give  Uiem  notice  at  Oro- 
pus  of  die  time  when  they  should  put  to  sea.  The  Athenians 
then,  having  put  out  with  such  scanty  preparations,  and  fought 
a  battle  otf  the  harbor  of  Eretria,  held  out  against  them,  not* 
witlistanding,  for  some  little  time,  and  were  then  put  to  flight 
and  pursued  to  the  shore.  And  now  such  of  them  as  took 
refuge  in  the  city  of  the  Eretrians,  as  being  friendly  to  them, 
fared  worst  of  all,  for  they  were  butchered  by  them;  but 
thoso  who  fled  to  tho  fort  in  the  Erctrinn  territory,  which 
the  Athenians  themselves  occupied,  were  saved ;  na  also  were 
all  the  ships  that  reached  Chalcis.  The  Pclopounesians,  having 
taken  two  aud  twenty  of  the  Athenian  vessels,  and  either  killed 
or  made  prisoners  of  tho  men,  erected  a  trophy.  Aud  not 
long  after  they  effected  the  revolt  of  tho  whole  of  Euboea,  ex* 
cepting  Orcus  (which  was  held  by  tho  Athenians  thomselvc*), 
and  arranged  ull  other  matters  thereabout 

00.  When  the  news  of  what  hud  hap]>ct)cd  at  Eubtea 
reached  tho  Athenians,  a  greater  consternation  was  felt  by 
thorn  than  had  ever  been  before.  For  neither  had  tho  dis&sUr 
in  Sicily,  though  it  appeared  a  great  one  at  the  time,  nor  any 
other  event,  ever  yet  alarmed  them  so  much.  For  when,  after 
their  army  at  Samoa  had  revolted  from  them,  and  they  had 
no  more  ships  nor  men  to  go  on  board  them,  while  they  were 
in  a  state  of  sedition,  and  did  not  kuow  when  they  might 
break  out  iuto  conflict  with  one  another ;  [when,  I  say,  under 
such  circumstances]  so  great  a  calamity  had  befallen  them — 
one  in  which  they  had  lost  their  fleet,  and,  what  was  most  of 
all,  Euboea,  from  which  they  derived  more  advantages  than 
from  Attica — how  could  their  dejection  be  unnatural  I  But 
what  especially  and  most  immediately  alarmed  them,  was  the 
thought  that  the  euemy  would  venture,  on  tho  strength  of 
their  victory,  to  sail  straightway  to  the  attack  of  their  port 
l'ineus,  while  it  had  no  ships  for  its  protection ;  and  they 
supposed  that  they  were  already  ull  but  there.    And  indued, 
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if  they  had  been  more  bold,  they  might  easily  have  done  that, 
and  so  have  either  divided  the  city  still  more  than  ever,  by 
lying  near  it,  or  if  they  had  remained  and  blockaded  it,  havo 
compelled  the  fleet  in  Ionia,  though  opposed  to  the  oligarchy, 
to  come  to  tbo  rescue  of  their  own  relatives  and  the  whole 
city ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Hellespont  would  havo  been 
theirs,  with  Ionia,  tho  islands,  every  thing  as  far  as  Euboea, 
in  a  word,  tho  whole  empire  of  Athens.  But  it  was  not  on 
this  occasion,  but  on  many  others  also,  that  the  Lacedacmoni- 
i  ans  proved  themselves  most  convenient  peoplo  for  tho  Athe- 
nians to  beat  war  with.  For  by  being  very  widely  different 
in  character — the  ono  people  being  quick,  and  the  other  slow ; 
tho  ono  enterprising,  and  tho  other  unadventurous— they  pre- 
sented very  many  advantages,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  naval 
empire.  A  proof  of  this  was  pven  by  the  Syracusans ;  for  ' 
they,  through  being  of  a  congenial  disposition,  were  also  most 
successful  in  carrying  on  war  with  them. 

07.  On  receiving  therefore  this  news,  tho  Athenians,  not- 
withstanding,  manned  twenty  ships,  and  called  an  assembly ; 
ono  immediately,  which  was  summoned  to  meet  on  that  oc- 
casion for  the  first  timo  in  what  was  called  the  Pnyx  (where 
they   had   been  accustomed  to  meet  in  other  days),  and  in 
winch  they  deposed  tho  Four  Hundred,  and  resolved  that  tho    . 
government  should  bo  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Five  Thou- 
Kind  ;  that  in  that  body  should  bo  included  all  who  furnished 
themselves  with  heavy  armor ;'  and  that  no  one  should  rc- 
i-eivc  pay  for  the  discharge  of  any  office ;  or  if  any  ono  did, 
they  declared  him  to  be  accursed.     Many   other   assemblies 
were  also  held  subsequently,  in  which  they  appointed  persons 
to  frame  a  codo  of  laws,  and  every  thing  else  requisite  for  tho 
government    And  during  tho  first  period  of  this  constitution 
the   Athenians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  best  polity  they 
ever  did,  at  least  in  my  time ;  for  the  blending  together  of 
the  fow  and  the  many  was  effected  with  moderation ;  and  this 
was  what  first  raised  the  state  up  again  after  the  disastrous  oc- 
currences which  had  taken  place.    They  also  passed  a  decree 
f»r  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  some  others  with  him ;  and 
1  tlvai  4*  airupt  *.  r.  K]  "  Wo  must  suppose  that  til  who  could  fbrnish 
heavy  arms  wore  eligible  into  tho  number  of  the  Five  Thousand ;  wheth- 
er tho  members  woro  fixed  on  by  lot,  by  election,  or  by  rotation:  at 
it  had  been  proposed  to  appoint  the  Four  ITundred  by  rotation  out  of  the 
wbok  number  of  tho  Fi?o  Thousand.    See  eh.  03.  2."— Arnold* 
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sending  to  him  and  to  the  army  at  Samoa!  they  urged  them  to 
ottend  diligently  to  their  interests. 

08.  On  this  change  being  made,  the  party  of  Fisander  and 
Alexiclca,  and  all  who  were  most  devoted  to  the  oligarchy, 
withdrew  privily  to  Decelea ;  while  Aristarchus  alone  of  them, 
happening  to  bo  in  office  as  general,  took  with  all  haste  some 
of  tue  most  barbarous  among  the  archers,  and  proceeded  to 
{Enoe.  This  was  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  Athenians  on 
the  borders  of  Boeotio,  and  in  consequence  of  a  blow  that  had 
been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  garrison,  by  cutting  off  a  party 
of  men  on  their  return  from  Decelea,  it  was  being  besieged  by 
the  Corinthians,  who  had  volunteered  for  the  service,  and  had 
called  the  Boeotians  also  to  their  aid.  After  communicating 
therefore  with  these,  Aristarchus  deceived  those  in  (Enoe,  by 
telling  them  that  their  countrymen  in  the  city  had  made  n 
general  surrender  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  must  give 
up  the  place  to  the  Boeotians ;  for  that  such  were  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation.  They  therefore,  believing  him,  inasmuch  n* 
ho  was  one  of  the  generals,  and  knowing  nothing  that  had 
happened,  in  consequence  of  their  being  blockaded,  evacuated 
the  fort  under  truce.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Boeo- 
tians took  and  occupied  (Enoe,  and  that  the  oligarchy  and  t<- 
dition  at  Athens  came  to  an  end. 

00.  About  the  same  period  of  this  summer  tho  Pelopon- 
ncsians  at  Miletus  also  executed  tho  following  measure*. 
When  none  of  those  who  wore  intrusted  with  the  business  by 
Tissaphernes,  at  tho  time  that  he  went  to  Aspendus,  afforded 
them  supplies,  and  neither  tbo  Phoenician  ships  nor  Tk«a- 
phernes  mode  their  appearance  hitherto,  but  Philippus  who 
had  been  sent  with  him,  as  well  as  another  Spartan  named 
llip|H>crate9,  who  was  at  Phaselis,  wrote  word  to  Mindaru* 
the  admiral,  that  tho  ships  would  not  join  them,  and  that  they 
were  being  wronged  by  Tissaphernes  in  every  respect ;  and 
when  again  Phamabazus  was  culling  them  to  his  aid,  and  was 
desirous  to  get  the  ships  in  his  turn,  like  Tissaphernes,  ami 
cause  the  remaining  cities  in  his  government  to  revolt  from 
the  Athenians,  hoping  to  gain  some  advantage  thereby ;  under 
these  circumstances,  1  say,  Mindorus,  with  great  regularity,  ami 
with  orders  suddenly  given,  to  escape  the  observation  of  tlu*' 
nt  Snmos,  weighed  anchor  from  Miletus  with  three  and  sevena 
ships,  and  aaiJed  for  the  Hellespont     (Sixteen  hhips  had  at  :i< 
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earlier  period  of  this  same  summer  entered  that  sea,  and  over- 
run some  parts  of  the  Chersonese.)  But  being  caught  in  a 
rtorm,  and  compelled  to  do  so,  ho  put  in  at  Icarus,  and  after 
remaining  there  through  stress  of  weather  five  or  six  days, 
arrived  subsequently  at  Chios. 

100.  When  Thrasvlus  heard  of  his  hating  put  out  from 
Miletus,  ho  himself  also  set  sail  straightway  from  Samoa  with 
five  and  fifty  ships,  hurrying  on  to  prevent  his  sailing  into 
th<»  Hellespont  before  him.  But  on  finding  that  he  was  at 
I  hios,  ana  expecting  that  he  would  stay  there,  ho  posted 
«*outs  both  in  Lesbos  and*on  tho  mainland  opposite,  tliat  in 
rase  of  the  ships  stirring  in  any  direction  they  might  not  do 
«o  unobserved;  whilo  he  himself  coasted  along  to  Methymna, 
and  gave  orders  for  preparing  meal  and  other  necessaries, 
with  a  view  of  advancing  from  Lesbos  to  attack  them  at 
Chios,  if  any  length  of  time  should  be  spent  there.    At  tho.  / 

same  time,  since  Eresus  in  Lesbos  had  revolted,  ho  wished  to 
*ai1  against  and  take  it,  if  he  could.    For  some  exiles  of  tho 
Methymmnans,  and  those  the  most  influential,  having  carried 
over  from  Cuma  about  fifty  heavy-armed  men  who  had  been 
associated  with  them,  and  hired -others  from  the  continent, 
with  threo  hundred  in  all,  of  whom  Alexander,  a  Theban, 
took  tho  command  on  tho  strength  of  his  connection  with 
thorn,  made  an  attack  on  Methymna  first;  and  when  beaten  . 
off  from  tho  attempt  by  means  of  the  Athenian  garrison 
troops  which  had  Advanced  from  Mytilene,  and  again  re- 
pulsed in  an  engagement  outside  of  tho  town,  mado  their  way 
over  die  mountain,  and'  procured  the  revolt  of  Eresus.    Thra- 
tylus  therefore  sailed  against  it  with  all  his  ships,  intending 
t«*  assault  it,    Thrasybulus,  too,  had  arrived  there  before  him 
with  five  ships  from  Samos,  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  exiles 
thus  croesiug  over;  but  being  too  late,  he  went  to  Eresus, 
and  lay  at  anchor  before  it    They  were  also  joined  by  two  ves- 
vls  on  their  return  home  from  the  Hellespont,  and  by  those  of 
?!m  Methymnosans ;  and  so  there  were  pesent,  in  all,  seven  and 
mty  ships,  with  the  troops  of  which  they  made  their  prepara- 
tions for  taking  Eresus  by  storm,  if  they  could,  with  the  aid  of 
^njfines,  or  in  any  way  whatever. 

101.  In  the  mean  time  Mindaurus  and  the  Pelopounesian 
•hips  at  Chios,  after  being  victualed  for  two  days,  and  receiv- 
ing from  the  Chians  three  Chian  tessaraoostes  a  man,  on  the 
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third  day  put  out  with  all  speed  from  the  island,  not  into  the 
open  sea,  to  avoid  falling  in  with  tlio  fleet  at  Eresus,  bat  tail- 
ing to  the  continent  with  Lesbos  on  their  left  hand.  After 
touching  at  the  port  of  Cartcria,  in  the  Phocean  territory,  and 
.  dining,  they  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Cuma,  and  supped 
at  Argennusa  on  the  mainland,  over  against  My  tilene.  Thence 
they  still  coasted  on,  though  it  was  late  in  the  night,  and  ar- 
rived at  Hormatus  on  the  continent,  just  opposite  M ethymna, 
and  after  dinner  passing  quickly  by  tectum,  Larisa,  llamaxitu*, 
and  the  towns  in  those  parts,  came  somewhat  before  midnight 
to  Rhoeteum,  and  so  were  now  in  tlfe  Hellespont  Some  of  the 
ships  also  put  in  at  Sigcum,  and  other  places  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

102.  Now  the  Athenians  were  at  Sestos  with  eighteen 
ships ;  and  when  their  friends  gnro  them  notico  by  lire  sig- 
nals, while  they  also  observed  tho  fires  on  thp  hostile  shore 
suddenly  appear  numerous,  they  were  aware  that  tho  Pclo- 
ponncsians  were  entering  tho  Helles|>ont  Accordingly  that 
rcimo  night,  sailing  as  quickly  as  they  could,  and  keeping 
eloso  under  the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  they  coasted  alon^ 
toward  EIxus,  wishing  to  escape  from  the  enemy's  fleet  into 
tho  open  sen.  And  they  eluded  tlio  observation  of  tho  sixteen 
ships  at  Abydus,  although  orders  for  keeping  guard  had  been 
before  given  by  their  friends  who  went  to  them,  that  they 
might  be  on  tho  alert  against  tlio  Athenians  in  cose  they  should 
sail  out.  Hut  descrying  thoso  with  Mindarus  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  being  immediately  chased  by  them,  they  had  not  all 
time  to  escapes  but  tho  greater  part  of  them  did,  to  liubros  and 
Lemnus;  while  four  of  tlio  ships,  which  were  sailing  last, 
were  overtaken  off  Elscus.  One  of  these,  which  was  stranded 
opposito  tho  temple  of  Protesilaus,  they  took  together  with 
its  crew,  and  two  others  without  their  crews ;  while  tho  re- 
maining one  they  burned,  after  it  had  been  deserted,  close  to 
Imbros. 

103.  After  thin,  with  tho  vessels  which  had  joined  them 
from  Abydus  and  tho  rest,  amounting  in  all  to  eighty-six, 
they  besieged  Elacus  that  day,  and  when  it  did  not  surrender, 
sailed  back  to  Abydus.  As  for  tlio  Athenians,  they  had  been 
deceived  by  their  scouts,  and  did  not  imagine  that  the  pass- 
ago  of  tho  enemy's  fleet  could  ever  escape  their  vigilance,  but 
were  leisurely  assaulting  tho  walls  of  Eresus.     When,  how- 
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ever,  they  were  awaro  of  it,  they  immediately  left  Eresus,  and 
proceeded  with  all  haste  to  the  defense  of  the  Hellespont 
And  they  took  two  of  the  Pelononncsian  ships,  which  baring 
on  that  occasion  put  out  into  the  open  sea  more  boldly  than 
the  rest,  fell  in  with  them.  The  next  day  they  arrived  and 
cast  anchor  at  Elaeus,  and  bringing  in  from  Imbros  such  ships 
as  had  taken  refuge  there,  they  were  five  days  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  battle.  . 

104.  After  this  they  fought  in  the  following  manner.    The 

Athenians,  drawn  up  in  column,  were  sailing  close  along  shore 

toward  Sestos ;  whilo  tho  Peloponncsians,  observing  this  from 

Abydus,  put  out  on  their  sido  also  to  meet  them.    When  they 

found  that  they  were  on  tho  ovo  of  an  engagement,  they  ex- 

t<»ndcd  their  flank,  tho  Athenians  along  tho  Chersonese,  from 

Mams  to  Arrhiann,  with  sovcutv-six  ships ;  the  Poloponncsinns, 

on  tho  other  hand,  from  Abydus  to  Dardanus,  with  eighty-six. 

•  >n  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians,  the  right  wing  was  held 

by  the  Syracusans,  tho  other  by  Mindarus   himself  and  the 

i*;Utest  sailing  vessels ;  on  that  of  the  Athenians,  tho  left  was 

buhl  by  Thrasylus,  the  right  by  Thrasybulus;  whilo  tho  other 

commanders  took  their  position  as  might  severally  happen.    It 

U'ing  tho  object  of  tho  Poloponnesians  to  striko  tho  first  blow, 

and  bv  outflanking  tho  Athenians*  right  with  their  own  left  . 

to  exclude  them,  if  they  could,  from  sailing  out  of  the  straits, 

.-.*  well  as  to  drive  their  center  on  to  tho  shore,  which  was  at 

no  great  distance ;  tho  Athenians,  awaro  of  this,  extended  their 

own  wing  also  where  the  enemy  wished  to  hem  them  in,  and  • 

had  the  advantago  over  them  in  sailing ;  whilo  their  left  had 

by  this  time  passed  tho  headland  called  Cynossema.    Hut  in 

i  otisequenco  of  this,  they  had  to  form  their  center  with  weak 

and  scattered  ships,  especially  as  they  had  the  smaller  number 

at  their  command,  and  tho  coast  about  Cynossema  formed  a 

sharp  and  angular  projection,  so  that  what  was  doing  on  tho 

other  side  of  it  wa*  not  visible. 

105.  The  Poloponnesians  therefore,  (ailing  on  their  center, 
drove  the.  Athenian  ships  ashore,  and  landed  to  follow  up  their 
attack,  having  had  a  decided  advantage  in  the  action.  To 
assist  their  center  was  neither  in  the  power  of  Thrasybulus 
on  the  right,  owing  to  the  superior  number  of  ships  that  wero 
pressing  on  him,  nor  of  Thrasylus  on  tho  left ;  for  it  was  con- 
cealed from  him  by  tho  headland  of  Cynossema,  and,  moreover. 
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the  Syracnsans  and  the  rest  who  were  opposed  to  him  with  no 
inferior  numbers  prevented  hit  doing  it:  until  the  Pelopoa- 
nesians,  from  pursuing,  in  the  security  of  victory,  different 
vessels  in  different  directions,  began  to  fidl  into  greater  dis- 
order in  one  part  of  their  force.  Thrasybulus  therefore,  ob- 
serving this,  ceased  now  from  extending  the  flank,  and  facing 
about  immediately  attacked  and  routed  the  ships  opposed  to 
him,  and  then  proceeding  to  those  on  the  victorious  part  of  the 
enemy's  line,  handled  them  toughly  iu  their  scattered  condi- 
tion, and  threw  most  of  them  into  a  panic  without  striking  a 
blow.  .  The  Syracusans  also  had  by  this  time  yielded  the  vic- 
tory to  Thrasylus,  and  taken  to  flight  more  decidedly,  when 
they  saw  the  rest  doing  so  likewise, 

100.  The  rout  having  thus  been  effected,  aud  the  Pclopon- 
nesians  having  most  of  them  taken  refuge  at  tlio  mouth  of 
the  river  Midius  in  tlio  first  instance,  mid  then  at  Abydus, 
though  the  Athenians  took  but  few  ships  (for  the  narrow 
breadth  of  the  Hellespont  gave  their  op|K>uents  places  of  ref- 
ugee at  a  little  distance),  yet  the  victory  which  they  gained  in 
this  sea-fight  was  most  opportune  for  them.  For  whereas  they 
had  before  been  afraid  of  tlio  Pcloponnesian  fleet,  in  couse- 
auence  of  losses  in  detail,  as  well  as  of  the  disaster  in  Sicily, 
they  now  ceased  to  think  disparagingly  of  themselves,  and  to 
consider  their  enemies  as  good  for  any  thing  at  sea.  However, 
they  took  from  their  opponents  eight  Chian  vessels,  five  Co- 
rinthian, two  Ambraciau,  two  Boeotian,  and  ouo  Leucadian, 
Lacedaemonian,  Syrocusan,  and  Pelleuian,  respectively ;  while 
they  themselves  lost  fifteen.  After  erecting  a  trophy  ou  tho 
headland  of  Cynosscma,  securing  tho  wrecks,  and  restoring 
the  enemy  their  slain  under  a  truce,  they  theu  dispatched  a 
trireme  to  Athens  with  the  news  of  their  victory.  On  the 
arrival  of  tho  vessel,  and  on  hearing  of  their  unexj>ected  good 
fortnne,  after  tho  disasters  which  hod  recently  befallen  them 
iu  Euboea,  and  through  their  own  sedition,  they  were  much 
encouraged,  and  thought  that  their  cause  might  still  possibly 
prevail,  if  they  supported  it  with  vigor. 

107.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  engagement,  tho  Athenians 
at  Sestos  having  hastily  refitted  their  ships,  sailed  agaiust 
Oyzicus,  which  had  revolted.  And  descrying  the  eight  ships1 
from  Byzantium  lyiug  at  anchor  off  Harpagium  and  Priapus, 

1  6ktu  wtff.]    Sco  eh.  80.  4. 
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they  attacked  them,  and  took  the  vessels,  after  defeating  in  a 
luittle  those  who  came  to  help  tlicm  on  shore.  On  their  ar- 
rival also  at  Cyzicus,  which  was  unfortified,  they  got  nosses- 
Mon  of  it  again,  and  levied  a  contribution  from  it.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Pclononncsians  also  sailed  from  Abydus  to 
Hants,  and  recovered  such  of  their  ships  as  were  in  sound 
condition  (the  rest  having  been  burned  by  tho  inhabitants},  and 
then  sent  Hippocrates  and  Epicles  to  Euboea,  to  fetcn  the 
squadron  that  was  there. 

108.  About  this  same  time,  too,  Alcibiades  returned  to 
Samoa  with  his  thirteen  ships  from  Caunus  and  Pbaselia, 
bringing  word  that  he  had  prevented  the  Phoenician  ships 
from  joining  the  Pcloponncsians,  and  had  made  Tissaphernes  a 
more  decided  friend  to  the  Athenians  than  before.  Ilaving 
f  lien  manned  nine  ships  in  addition  to  those  he  had  already, 
he  levied  large  sums  of  money  from  the  Halicarnassians,  and 
fortified  Cos.  After  executing  theso  measures,  and  placing  a 
governor  in  Cos,  it  being  now  toward  autumn,  ho  sailed  wick 
to  Samoa.  As  for  Tissaphernes,  when  he  heard  that  the 
Peloponncsian .  squadron  had  sailed  from  Miletus  to  the  Helles- 
pont, ho  set  out  again  from  Aspendus,  and  proceeded  to  Ionia. 
Now  whilo  the  Pclononnesinns  were  in  the  Hellespont,  the 
Antanririans  (of  ^Eolian  extraction),  -conveyed  by  land  over 
Mount  Ida  soino  heavy-armed  troops  from  Abydus,  and  intro-  , 
duccd  them  into  their  city,  in  consequence  of  being  ill- 
treated  by  Arsaces  the  Persian,  Tissaphernes*  lieutenant 
This  same  man,  pretending  to  havo  a  quarrel  which  he  had  not 
yet  avowed,  and  offering  service  to  tho  chief  men  among 
them,  had  induced  the  Dclinns,  who  had  settled  at  Atramyt- 
tium,  when  driven  from  their  homes  by  tho  Athenians  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  Delos,  to  go  out  as  though  on  terms  of 
friendship  and  alliance  with  him;  and  then,  having  watched 
when  they  were  at  dinner,  had  surrounded  them  with  his  own 
troops,  and  shot  them  down.  Since  therefore  Uicy  were  afraid, 
<m  account  of  this  deed,  that  he  might  some  time  or  other 
commit  some  outrage  on  themselves  too,  and  since  he  also  im- 
posed upon  them  burdens  which  they  could  not  bear,  they  ex- 
lulled  his  garrison  from  their  citadel. 

109..  When  Tissaphernes  heard  of  this  act  also  on  the  part 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  as  well  as  thai  at  Miletus  and  that  at 
Cnidus  (for  there  too  his  garrisons  had  been  driven  out),  con- 
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sidering  that  be  must  have  incurred  their  violent  displeasure, 
and  fearing  that  they  might  do  him  still  further  mischief  and, 
moreover,  being  vexed  to  think  that  Pharoabaxus,  by  receiving 
them,  might  in  less  time  and  at  less  expense  be  more  successful 
in  his  measures  against  the  Athenians,  he  determined  to  go  to 
them  at  the  Hellespont,  that  ho  might  both  complain  of  what 
had  been  done  at  Antandrus,  and  defend  himself  as  plausibly 
as  he  could  against  their  charges  respecting  the  Phoenician 
fleet,  and  all  other  matters.  Accordingly  ne  went  first  to 
Ephesus,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  Diana. 

[When  the  winter  following  this  summer  shall  havo  termin- 
ated, the  twenty-first  year  will  be  completed.] 
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tled by  the  Lacedemonians  at  Thy- 
tea,  106.  how  used  by  the  Athenians 
when  they  reduced  Ttiyrea,  601 

>f?*ttnim,  617. 

.ftvrseans.  636. 

-E gvptians,  which  of  them  most  warlike, 

Ericas,  696. 

-Encsias.  90.  ' 

-Kr.iada?,  157,667,467. 

«ti»Hans,  tribuury  to  Athens,  487. 

-K«»li«.  616. 

»irnulr»,  66. 

«K«on.  396. 

-Kuans,  614. 

^loimns,  4.  invaded  by  the  Athenians, 
615.  defeat  them,  617. 

£tiu,  666. 

Agamemnon,  6, 6. 

Agatharchidas,  141. 

Aiatharchus,  404,  467. 

Agetander,  69, 676. 

Agt»ipptdas,  646. 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  611 666.  he  com 
mands  against  the  Argives.  946.  lets 
them  go  without  a  battle,  650.  is  ac- 
cused for  It  at  Sparta,  651.  marshes  a 
second  time  against  them.  st.  gains 
the  victory  at  Manttne*,  656.  fortifies 
Decelee  in  Attica.  460.  makes  an  un- 
successful attempl  on  Athens,  666. 


Agrcans,  157, 665, 671 

Agnaninns,  159. 

Agngcntincs,  911.  neutral  In  the  Sicilian 
nar,  4W. 

Alcatus,  archon  at  Athens,  323. 

Alraincncs.  514, 517 

Alcibiadcs,  son  of  Clintas,  940.  his  expe- 
dition into  Peloponnesus,  947.  and  In 
Argos,  907.  named  for  one  of  the  com- 
manders in  Sicily,  986.  his  speech  on 
that  occasion,  987.  is  accused  about  the 
Mercuries,  and  for  profaning  the  mys- 
teries, 395.  insists  on  a  trial,  690.  sets 
out  for  Sicily,  is.  his  opinion  at  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  409.  is  recalled  to  take  his 
trinl,  I*,  flies  and  is  outlawed,  411. 
takes  refuge  at  Sparta,  418.  his  speech 
at  Sparta,  495.  advises  the  Laccustmo- 
mans,  about  prosecuting  the  war.  615, 
519.  sent  to  Chios  with  Chalcidetts, 
519.  his  transactions  at  Miletus,  591. 

!;ocs  to  Tissapherncs,  and  becomes  a 
avonte,  538.  contrives  his  own  recall 
to  Athens,  541.  his  quarrel  with  Phry- 
nichus.  546.  is  recalled,  561,  676.  his 
management  at  Sainos,  561, 604.  goes 
to  Aspcndus,  500. 

Alcidas,  the  Lacctlstmonian  admiral, 
sent  to  Lcsbns,  107, 173.  he  flies,  176. 
returns  to  Peloponnesus,  606.  sails  to 
Corey  ra.  605.  one  of  the  three  leaders 
of  the  colony  to  lleracloa,  614. 

Ale  i  mil  n*.  393, 995. 

Alciphron,  951. 

Alcmrcon.  158. 

Alcmseonidse,  410. 

Alexander,  a  Theban,  577. 

Alcxairhus,4fl1. 

Alextcles,  put  under  arrest,  970.  flics  to 
Dccclea,  570. 

Alextppidas,  547. 

Almopians,  159. 

Alope,  107. 

Alysia.  466. 

Ambraria,  gulf  of,  18. 61. 

Ambraeiots,  aid  the  Corinthians  against 
the  Corey cieans,  16,  17,69,  make  war- 
on  the  Amphilofhians,  196.  and  tho 
Acarnamans,  140.  make  another  expe- 
dition against  both,  661.  take  Otptt,  is. 
are  defeated,  669.  make  peace,  667. 
send  aid  to  the  Syracttsans,  481 

Ameinias,  907. 

Aminiades,  191 

Amlnocles,  6. 

Ammtas,  son  of  Corotius,  170. 

Amorces*  revolts  from  the  king  of  Per* 
am,  «5. 18  taken  prisoner  by  the  Palo- 
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pmwtiani.  ftwl  dalirered  to  Tim* 

Ampelidas,  IN. 
Amphias,  990. 

Amphiiocbian  Argos,  930,  Ml. 
Amphilochians,  in,  157. 
Amphilochus,  139. 
Ainphipolis,  50,  907, 310, 311, 366. 
Amphissians,  919. 
Ainyclae,  333. 
Amyntas,  133, 130. 
Ainyrtams,  04. 

Anactortum.  18, 34,  997,  937,  333, 460. 
Aiuea,97l,339. 
Anapus,  the,  141. 
Ananias,  300. 

Andocides,  ion  of  Leogoras,  3ft, 
Andnans,  333.497,334. 
Androcles, «».' 
Androcrates,  171. 
Alidroinedcs,  339. 
Androsihenes,  343. 
Andrus,  134. 
Anenslus,  131. 
Anuutlrus,938,07l,50l. 
Anthcmus,  133. 
Alitlicne,  330. 
Articles,  08. 
Aidtmenidas,  330. 

Antiochus,  king  of  the  Orestiaas,  141. 
Antiphemus,  3*0. 
Antiphon,  333, 300. 
Anlippus,  333,  393. 
Antissa,  108. 174. 
Antislheiies.  334, 340. 
Aphrodixia,  9C0. 
Aphytis,  38. 
Apidanus,  974. 
Apodoil,  913. 

Apullo.  Uelian,  0, 990, 990,  temples  of, 
18,  339.  344.  , 

—  Maloeis,  100.  i 
— — —  Archegctcs,  370. 
Apollonu,  16. 

Arcadia,  9,  330. 

Arcadians,  furnished  with  ships  by  Aga- 
memnon in  ihe  Trojan  eipedmou,  0. 
mercenaries,  480. 

Archedice,  413. 

Archelaus,  130. 

Archest  rut  us,  son  of  Lycomedes,  33. 
•  Archelimus,  18. 

Arcluas,  of  Camarina,  943. 

—  the  Corinthian,  founder  of  Syra- 
cuse, 370. 

Arcludamus,  king  of  Sparta,  his  speech 
mi  war  with  the  Athenians,  48.  com- 
mands in  the  invasion  of  Attiea,90.  his 
M|>cfch,  97.  commands  in  another  in 
viiKiun.  118.  and  aguiust  Platan*,  131. 

Arclioiiitlua,  440. 

Argilun,  333. 

Argum*.  531. 

Argues,  3.  have  thirty  years'  truces 
Hith  the  Lnceda*inonians,  318.  are  ir- 
ritated i>y  the  Corinthians  against  the 
Leccdaunouuiis,  397.  aim  at  being  a 


leading  slate,  331.  make  war  upon 
the  EpMUuirians,  347  are  surrounded 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  let 


% 


£t 


I.  are  defeated  at  Mi 
make  peace,  338, 350. 
Argos  0;96O. 

in  Amphilocbia,  139. 

Argyllians,  a  colony  of  Andrians,  980. 
ArianthMlas.980. 
Anstagoras,  988. 
Aristarchua,  308,  371, 870. 
Amicus,  sop  of  Pellichas,  10. 

son  of  Adimaniua,  36—30, 131. 


the  Lacedemonian,  307. 
Anstides,  son  of  Lysimachus.55. 

■         son  of  Archippus,  937, 971. 
Aristo,475. 
Aristocles,  390, 330. 
Aristocratcs,  393, 393, 307, 370. 
Aristogiton,  19. 13, 419. 
Aristonous,  370. 

of  Larissa,  100. 

Arislonymus,  399. 

Aristonnon,  505. 

Aristotcles,  son  of  Tiinoerates,  999 

Arnc,  8, 988. 

Arnissa,  304. 

Arrluana,  570. 

Arrhibams,  king  of  the  Lyncestians,974, 

warred  against  by  llrasidas  ami  Per* 

diccas,  974, 300. 
Arsaces,  581. 
Artabazus,  70. 
Artaphcrnes,  937. 
Arias,  470. 
Artaicrses  Longimanus,  01.  begins  to 

reign,  81.  dies,  937. 
Artcinisium,  the  month,  393. 
Asia,  athletic  games  in,  8. 
Asine,  930, 959,  440. 
Asopius,  son  of  Phormio,  his  esnlotta 

and  death,  109. 
Aspcndus.  561.  505. 
Astacus,  1(19,  157. 
Astyinachus.  190. 
Astvochus.the  Lacedemonian  admiral, 


returns  to  Sparta.  509. 
Alalanta.  1 10. 150, 919, 399. 
AlhcnaMis,  998. 
Athcitaguras,  his  speech  at  Syracuse, 

403. 
Athenians,  gave  shelter  at  irst  to  all 
who  would  settle  among  them,  II. 
how  they  became  a  naval  power,  I9» 
origin  or  their  great  war  with  the  Pe- 
|fi|»oiine»inns,  15.  rebuild  their  walls, 
34.  iilwIc  war  against  the  king  of  Per 
m«,  under  Pausamas,  57.  gradual 
growth  of  their  power,  58.  gam  a  vic- 
tory at  Eurymedoii,  59.  reduce  the 
isle  of  Thasos,  60.  receive  the  Helots, 
and  settle  them  at  Naupactus,0!.tkeu 
war  in  Egypt,  if.  with  the  CorinUuana 
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ik.  and  Epfclaarian*,  and  j»3gineta\fll 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  03.  Boroti- 
iinn,  ib.  8icyomans,  65.  Cyprian*,  ik. 
recover  Churonca,  66.  defeated  al  Co- 
nmaca.  ik.  reduce  Eubo»a,i4.  make  war 
upon  Sar.ws,  67.  make  alliance  with 
the  Corey ncans,  98.  assist  them  a- 
iNiinst  the  Corinthians,  30.  they  take 
measure*  to  repress  the  revolt  of  the 
I'ntidttsns,  35.  speech  of  their  embas- 
sadors at  Laccdainon  in  reply  to  the 
Corinthians,  44.  make  war  upon  Per* 
clirras,  35  fight  the  Potideans  and  Co* 
nntluans.  37.  besiege  Potida?a,  39.  re- 
duce Samoa,  67. 68.  deliberate  about 
the  Pcloponncsian  war,  83.  prepare 
for  defense,  94.  send  their  fleet  to 
cruise  upon  Peloponnesus,  106.  attack 
Met  hone,  is  invade  Lochs,  107.  eject 
the  iCginctac  from  the  isle  of  jEgina. 
I "8  make  an  alliance  with  Sitalccs,  ik. 
take  Solium  and  Astncus,  109.  Invade 
the  Megaris,  is.  fortify  Atalante,  110. 
rrlrbrate  the  public  funerals.  III.  are 
afflicted  with  the  plague,  119.  send 
t  hr ir  fleets  to  ennse  on  Peloponnesus, 
124.  arc  angry  with  Pericles,  135.  take 
Potida»a,  I$4.  war  upon  the  Chalckli- 
ans.  139  fight,  the  Poloponnesians  at 
sea,  144, 150.  send  a  fleet  to  Lesbos, 
ion  besiege  Mytilcne,  109.  reduce  ft, 
174  seiae  the  island  of  Minon,  189. 
tend  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  911.  their  war  in 
Acarnania,  915.  are  defeated  by  the 
Italians,  917.  their  proceedings  in 
Sicily,  997.  they  seiae  and  fortify  Py- 
lu«.  939.  light  between  them  and  the 
l,;ircda>m<tnians,  936.  light  the  Syra- 
r»i*ans,  940.  invade  the  Corinthians, 
1>3.  take  Annctortum,  956.  conquer 
(  ythcra,  959.  take  Thyrea,  901.  sur- 
prise Nisa?a,  908.  invado  BcDotia,  ami 
.ire  defeated  at  Dclium,  983.  lose  Am- 
nlupolis,  990.  make  a  truce  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  995.  take  Mcnde.  304. 
ta'WgcScione,  300.  eject  the  Do  linns, 
3ii9.  are  conquered  by  Brasidas  at  Am- 
phipolis,  310  make  a  peace,  391.  tajee 
Hritme,  339.  want  to  break  the  peace, 
340.  make  an  alliance  with  the  Ar- 
al ves,  343.  invade  and  reduce  Mcloa, 
307.  determine  on  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, 377.  their  preparations,  306.  they 
sail  for  Sicily,  398.  land  al  Syracuse. 
490.  fight,  499.  solicit  the  alliance  of 
(smarina,  496.  take  Eplpolst.  443.  be- 
siege Syracuse,  443.  fight  with  Oylip- 
pus,  451  send  a  reinforcement  to  Sy- 
racuse, 456.  fight  the  Corinthians  at 
Krrncus.  471 .  defeated  In  the  attack  of 


Kptnoke,  478.  are  raising  the  siege, 
4*4.  are  stopped  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
mum,  is.  tght  a  battle  in  the  f 


497.  march  away.  Ml.  forced  to  ear 
render,  607, 608.  the  consternation  at 
Athens,  619.  their  measures.  619.  take 
Mitylene,  8H  oubdue  the  Clatntnent 
96* 


ans,  ib.  besiege  the  Chians,  69S  do- 
feat  the  Milesians,  696  quit  Miletus 
for  fear  of  the  Peloponncsians,  697. 
fight  and  arc  defeated,  636  solicit  the 
friendship  of  Tlssaphernes,  546.  flght 
with  the  Chians,  549  lose  their  de- 
mocrnev,  ik.  lose  Suborn.  674.  defeat 
the  Peloponncsians  in  the  battle  of 
CynoMcma,  579. 

Atlms.  Mount.  999, 310. 

Atmtnnians,  141 

Atramytitim,  309, 661. 

At  reus,  6. 

Attica,  9.  6,  35, 66. 

Aulon,  988. 

Autochandas,  317. 

Autocles,  958, 998. 

Azius,  the  river,  155. 

Dacchus,  temples  of,  101, 907, 67t. 

Bnttus,  954. 

Bcnca,  30. 

Bisnltia.  155, 999. 

Ifootarchs,  980,  336 

BanHia,  9. 

Boxftians,  7.  ejected  out  of  A  me,  8.  con- 
quered by  the  Athenians  at  (Enophy- 
la,  03  become  free,  06  win  the  battle 
of  Dclium,  984.  besiege  Delium,  ts. 
take  Panactum,  310.  send  aid  to  the 
Syracusans,  400. 

Bonim,  03. 

Bolbe,  Lake,  35, 988. 

Bolissus,  595. 

Boriadcs,  918. 

Borniensians,  917. 

Bottiamns,  35, 139. 

Bottice,  39. 

Brasidas,  saves  Mcthone.  and  receives 
the  public  commendation  at  Sparta, 
107  Is  of  the  council  to  Alcidas,909. 
his  gallant  behavior  at  Pylus,  935. 
saves  Megara,  908.  marches  to  Thrace, 
974.  his  character,  975.  marches  a- 

Sinst  tho  Lyneesttana,  ik.  harangues 
o  Acanthians,  976.  gets  possession 
of  Amphipolia,  989.  is  repulsed  at 
Eton.  990.  marches  into  Arte,  999. 
tskes  Torone,  993  and  Lecythus,  994. 
crowned  by  the  Scioneans,  999,march- 
es  a  second  time  against  the  Lynces- 
tians,  30ft  hit  brave  retreat,  866. 
makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on,- 
Potidnm,  80S.  opposes  Cleon  at  Am- 
phipoUs,  3J9.  resolves  to  attack,  314. 
harangues,  ik,  sallies,  916 
and  dies,  817.  his  funeral,  ik. 

Branro.  wife  of  Pjttacus,  190. 

Bricfnnue.  911. 

Srilcssus,  106. 
romtscus,  988 
Bucolion,  308 

Bodorum,  159, 189.  _ 

Bytantmcs,  revolt  from  Attaint*,  if. 


^acyparta,  the  river, 
L'amdee,  the,  79. 


we 
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Caltrrhoe,  the  spring  of,  181 
Callias,  ton  of  CaU&Jm,  M. 


Callterates,  It. 

Callieasians,  t!7. 

CsJUgUusTil  5,634 

CalySoa,  tit. 

Camanneans,  twice  ejected,  I80i  their  Cinanim,  914. 

i  the  Sicilian  war,  Ml,  ill,  Citbajron,  117,  179. 

#1  l%ttsnk«SBM       4% 


Chrvninaus.  8. 

Chrysis,  90, 107. 

Cilicians,  65. 

Cimoa,  ton  of  Miliiailss,takes  Bte.lt 
beau  too  Persians  tt  BunrmeOoA,  ML 
diet  In  the  expedition  to  Cyprus,  66, 


conduct  in 

496, 4*4*  470 
Cambyses.  0. 
Ciunirui,  537. 
Caranus,  100. 
Carcinus,  01 
Cardamyle,  AM. 
Carinas,  9. 5. 

Carneinn  holydays,  MO,  MI. 
Cartena,  578. 
Carthaginians,  9. 
Carve,  349. 

Carystians,  58,  tt),  487,  554. 
CasmcnsB,  380. 
Catana,  111. 
Catanseans,  dwell  under  Mount  JEtna, 

898.  reduced  by  the  Athenian*,  411, 

488. 
Caunus,  554. 

Cccrops,  king  of  Athene,  100. 
Cecryphalca.  sea-fight  at,  81. 
Cenchreat,  954. 599. 
Ccntotnpav441. 

Ccphallcnia,  17, 95, 109, 140, 915, 409. 
Cvrcioc,  151. 
Cerdylium,  319. 
Ccryces,  544. 
Ccstnnc,  99. 
Clucreas,  557. 
Clueronca,  68,  tTt. 
Chalaeans,  918. 
Chalculcant  of  Eubma,  make  war  with 

the  Eretrians,  10.  subject  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 487.  / 
Cbalcidcans  of  Thrace,  revolt  from  the 

Athenian!,  M,  37.  defeat  them,  140. 

enter  into  league  with  the  Argives, 

331. 
C  hale  ulcus,  the  Lacedemonian  adrai 

ral,  510.  his  exploits,  5M,  591. 

by  the  Athenians,  591. 
Chalcidice,  39,  974. 
Chalcis,  04,  574. 
Uhaonians,  133, 140. 
Charadrus,  the  river,  359. 
CHariclcs,  401. 
Charminus,  an  Athenian  commander, 

599.  defeated  by  the  Peloponnesians, 

535.  help  the  oligarchical  party  at 

Charoxules,  son  of  Euphilctus,  311 
killed.  913. 

Charybdis,  949. 

Chersonese,  7,  M3. 

Chians,  958.  allies  to  the  Athenians,  19, 
67.  suspected,  518.  revolt  from  the 
Athenians,  5M.  their  war,  5M. 

Chitnerium.  19, 99. 

Chioms,  3*23 


Citinium,  63. 

Citmm,  65. 

Claras,  176. 

Clasomeiu*  •  5M. 

Clearchus,5l7,634,660, 

Cleandas,  commands  In  

307,  319,  313,  conquers  Clean  with 

Brasida*.  317.  endeavors  to  break  the 

peace.  3M. 
Clcippides,  100. 
Cleobulus,  335. 
Cleomcdes,  367. 
Cleoinencs,  74, 173. 
Clean,  his  speech,  178.  command  at  Py- 

Ins,  945, 947.  his  commend  in  Thrace. 

309, 315.  conquered  by  firasidas,  and 

killed,  316. 
Cleonai,999,356,441. 
Clcopompus,  107, 194. 
Clophyxus,  999. 
Cncinus,  the  8partan, 


squadron  against  Zacynthus,  131.  sent 
into  Acaruania,  140.  retires  from  Stra- 
tus, 144. 

Cnidos.  919, 539. 

Carcinus,  990. 

Colona;  in  the  Troad,  77. 

Colophonians,  319. 

Conon,  409. 

Corcyrarans,  9.  founders  of  Epidnmnus, 
15.  *  ere  themselves  n  Corinthian  col- 
ony, 16.  make  war  on  Epalamus,  17. 
beat  the  Corinthians  at  sea,  It.  beg 
the  alliance  of  Athens,  M.  their  speech 
at  Athens.  t».  their  success,  ts.  en- 
gage the  Corinthians  at  sea,  M.  their 
sedition,  909,  955.  aid  tlie  Athenians 
in  the  war  of  Sicily,  488. 

Corinthians,  first  built  shins  of  war,  t. 
origin  of  their  hatred  lor  the  Athe- 
nians, 61.  their  quarrel  with  the  Cor- 
cyrarans  about  Kpidamnus,  18.  their 
speech  at  Athens,  M.  continuation  of 
their  war  with  the  Corcyneans.  99. 
send  aid  to  Potidssa,  M.  cry  out  a- 
gainst  the  Athenians,  39,  their  first 
speech  at  Lacedssraon,  is.  their  sec- 
ond, 09.  invaded  by  the  Athenians, 
953.  eicite  discontent  in  Peloponne- 
sus, 336,  397.  makes  alliances  with 
the  Eleans  and  Argives,  331.  aid  the 
Syracusans,  435, 459. 

Coronta,  157. 

Cortyta,  960. 

Corycus,  519, 531. 

Cory  phasium,  930, 998,  399. 

Cos  Aieropis,  535. 

ICranii,  109, 334, 349. 


I 
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Cranoniant,  100. 

C'ruUemenes,  a  rounder  Of  Sonde,  900. 

Crcnae,  991. 

fre«toma,  155,909. 

Cretans,  488. 

I  7issa»an  gulf,  61,  111,  141. 

f  rocytcum,  910. 

Ciwu*.  10. 

i'rommyon,  954. 

C'rupwa.  104. 

c:ru*U.  140. 

Cum*.  593.  930. 

C>  rlade»,  3. 

I  )  elopes,  377. 

t  ydtinia,  145. 

C  yllcne,  10,  H4. 

Cylon,  his  history,  TIL 

(vmc,  175.  • 

Cyncs,  157. 

tynosscma,  570. 

(rnuna,  960,910. 

Cyprus,  01,05. 

<ypscla,333. 

Cyrcno,04. 

t  yrW       " 


.  333.  dwell  on 
revolt  from  the 


hut.  150. 
Cyrus  the  elder,  0, 10. 
—  Ihc  younger,  131. 
Cythern,  930, 990, 319, 399. 
Cy  thereto*,  the,  480. 
Cytmium,  910, 319. 
Cyaicus,  500. 

Datthus,  333. 
Jiamagcttis.  333. 
linmagon,  114. 

Damolimus,  900. 
Danaans,  3. 

Ilaphnus,  594, 530. 

Darius,  king  of  Persia,  succeeds  Cam- 
byses,  0.  reduces  the  Ionian  isles.  10. 

son  of  Artaicrie».315.  his  leagues 

with  the  Lacedasmontans,  591,539,547 

nn«ron.  380. 

iMsrvhum,  70. 

ILiulis,  108. 

Dccclca,  438,  400.  554,  576. 

Dedans,  removed  out  of  Delos  by  the 
Athenians,  309.  brought  thither  again, 
399. 

Deliuin,  9*0. 

I>H.>»,  5,  58,  05, 174.  990,501. 

Drlphi.  oraclo  of,  15, 10, 0V,  74, 70. 914, 
330,331 

temple  at,  05, 103,-  300, 191. 

Demaratus.  448. 

!>•  march  us,  564. 

Drmodocus,97l. 

Demosthenes,  919.  hit  war  In  jBtolta. 
913, 993.  his  seiture  of,  and  exploits  at 
Pylus,  930, 939.  hit  harangue,  933.  hit 
attempt  on  Megara,  905.  carries  up  a 
reinforcement  against  Syracuse,  450. 
arrives  at  Syracuse,  470.  repulsed  at 
ttatpota,  479.  it  for  ratting  the  siege, 
480.  decamps,  501.  surrenders  with 
the  troop*  under  hit  command,  007. 
isputtoileathpOOO. 


Demoteles,  943. 
Dercylidas,  540. 
Derdas,  35, 30. 
Dcrswi,  157. 
Deucalion.  3. 
Dians,   take  Thystut, 

Mount  Athos,  305.  re* 

Athenians,  t#. 
Didyme,  919. 
Pictnnorus,  00. 
Oil.  153. 
Dntrenhes,  467. 
Dinimlas.  593. 
Diodottis,  his  speech  against  putting  the 

Mytilcnamns  to  death,  103. 
Diomcdon,  besieges  the  Chlane,  509, 

594.  favors  the  democracy,  550. 
Diomilus,  449. 

Diotimus,  son  of  9trombichus,99, 
Diotrcphcs.  550. 
Diphilus,  471. 
Dium,974,999,905. 
Dobcrus,  154. 
Dolopcs,  58. 
Dolopia.  157.    . 
Dorclt,  57. 
Dorians,  in  Peloponnesus,  0.  fbundsrt 

of  Lacednmon,  II.  03.  border  on  the 

Cartons,  00.  warred  upon  by  the  Pho- 

riant  03.  the  perpetual  onemioo  of 

the  Ionian*.  490. 
Doricus  the  Rhodlan,  109. 

—  the  Thurian,  539, 503. 
Drabcscus.  59, 988. 
Droi,  the.  of  Thrace,  157. 
Drymusita.  530. 
Dymc,  144. 

Eccritus,  460. 

Echinades,  158. 

Edones,  59. 155, 90S,  909, 319. 

Ectionia,  568. 

Egvpt,  cipcdition  of  the  Athenians  to, 


'W« 


Eton,  58, 931, 957, 988, 319. 

Eloms,  578. 

Elnphebnlion,  the  month,  907, 393. 

Elcans,  aid  the  Corinthians  against  the 

Corcyneans,  17, 10,90.  defeated  by  the 

Athcniaut,  107.  in  alliance  with  the 

Corinthians  ami  Argives,  330.  with 

tho  Athenians,  343. 
Elcmiotsj,  155. 
Elcusinians,  made  war  against  Bree* 

theui,  101. 
Bteusis,  00, 907. 
Ellomenus,  913. 
Erymt,970. 
Embatum,  174. 
Empediat,  393,  395. 
Endiuttthe  Spartan,  510.  embassador  to 

Athene,  941.  hit  enmity  with  Agio,  019. 
Enipeus,  979. 
Entiraus,  tho  Cretan,  rounder  of  Gela* 

170. 
Eordlano,  155. 
Ephesus,  01, 170, 957, 399i 

0> 
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Ejrtclcs.Wl, 

ElucyduJu.317. 

LplJwinmajLi.  hsr44*«d  With  toliliOOS, 

IS.  U-ff  *j4  uj  Corcyra.  i*.  el  Corinth, 

it,  tMr»itgtiU  by  the  CurcyritAiu,  17, 

rciiuiN'tl,  19. 
£  [ n^nu  r ii* h » ,  1  r t  fc),  M t  H 7. 
Ei>ipoiv.  *W,  441,477. 
ErrU  u»,  2-J7 
i>l*U*.  SflJ,  if  la 
tra;.  *M, 
Er^Fchui.  109. 
Erumulta,  411 
Ert-clhcui,  101 
EfWUS,  |Mt  1T7,  534 
tremens,  el  wu  wuh  lhc  CJud^Jtans, 

10.  subject  and  tributary  to  Atben*,487. 
Erylhrae,  171,  515,  MO. 
Etconicus,  594 

Eutxea,  14,  53,  M,  100, 614, 974. 
Eubulus,  594. 
Eucles  the  Athenian,  M. 

the  8yracusan.  447. 

Encodes,  founder  of  iiimera,  MO. 

Euclciuon,  599. 

Eucspcrilan  483. 

Eamachus,  110. 

Eumolpida),  544. 

Euuiolups,  101. 

Eupaliuin.  910, 910. 

Euphamidas,  110,908. 

Euphemus,  his  speech  at  Camarina,  430. 

Eupotnidas,  109. 

Europus,  150. 

Eurybalcs,  90. 

Euryelus,  449, 478. 

Eurylochus  the  Spartan,  918,  810, 990. 

killed,  933. 
Eurymachus,  00. 
Eurymedun,  sent  to  Corcyra,  908.  to 

Sicily,  998, 990.  is  fined  for  returning, 

965.  sent  thither  again.  458.  arrives  at 

Syracuse,  470.  killed,  484. 
Eurymedon,  the  river.  50. 
Eurysthcus,  king  of  Mycensv,  8. 
Euryuuuans,  915. 
Eustrophus,  338. 
Eutliydcmus.  393, 395,  a  commander  at 

Syracuse.  458.  unsuccessful  in  the  but 

battle,  409. 
Evalas,  593. 
Evarchus,  tyrant  of  Astacus,  110. 

a  founder  of  Catena,  370. 

Evenus,  the,  143. 

Galepsus,  900,  911 

CauUlcs,563. 

Gels,  961,  311,  379. 

Gelo,  king  of  Syracuse,  978, 980. 

Geloans,  build  Agrigentum,  870.  aid  lhc 

Syracusans,  488. 
Gerssstus,  100. 
Geranea,  89,83. 
Getss,  153. 
Gigonus,  38. 
Glauce,  550. 


Glaueo,  eon  of  1 

Goaxis,900 

Gongylus  the  Eretrlan,  78. 

the  Corinthian,  440. 

Gortynia,  158. 

Graasaus,  153. 

Grecians,  account  of  the  old,  8.  how 
they  undertook  the  Trojan  einodi- 
tion,  7.  applied  themselves  to  man- 
time  affairs,  11, 19. 

Gyhppus,  sent  to  command  at  Syracuse, 
447  arrives  there,  450.  his  battles,  453. 
lakes  Plemmyrium,  481.  procures  suc- 
cors, 483.  ignis  the  Athenians.  484. 
stops  their  decampment.  Ml.  takes 
Nicias  prisoner,  508.  bring!  homo  the 
fleet  from  Sicily,  510. 

Gfrtonians,  108. 

tisemus,  Mount,  153. 

Ilagnon,  88,  194, 153,988, 317, 388, 98* 

llaTca,the.918. 

Halise,  81, 194,955. 

Ilalicarnassus,  8M. 

lialys,  the.  10. 

liamautus,  578. 

Harmatiis,  578. 

Harmodius,  his  history,  19, 13, 419. 

Harpogium,  580 

Hcbrus,  river,  153. 

Hegcsander,  400. 

Hegcsippidas,  347. 

Helen,  5. 

Hcjisus,  500. 

Hcllanicus,  58. 

Hellas,  9. 

Hcllen,  son  of  Deucalion,  9, 9. 

Helots,  their  revolt  from,  and  war  with, 
the  taccdwnwnians.  80,81.  are  feared, 
and  9000  of  them  made  away  with,  978. 

Ilelus,  950. 

Heme  lea,  in  Trachynia,  914,  918,  979. 
317,347. 

Hcracudse  kill  Eurystheus,  8, 8, 

Ilcraclides  the  Syracusan,  495, 447. 

Hcreans,  358. 

Hcratoclidas,  15. 

Hercules,  15. 

Hcnnaeonda*,  181. 

Hcrmioiic,  17, 75, 194. 

Hermucratcs,  his  speech  to  the  Wrihaas, 
901 .  to  the  Syracusans,  3M.  bis  charac- 
ter, 494.  encourages  the  8yracusans, 
i*.  made  a  commander,  498.  his  speech 
at  Camarina,  490.  hj|  stratagem,  808 
banished,  504. 

Ilermon,  571. 

Hesiod,  918. 

Hessians.  918. 

Ilicra,  959. 

Ilieramcnes,  841 

Hiereans,  914. 

Hierophon,  999. 

Himera,  997,  380, 418, 448. 

Hippagretas,  351. 

Hipparchus,  his  history,  19, 18, 419. 
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Hipr4as,the  eldest  son  of  Pfcslsjritna, 
hi*  hlst0r7.il,  411. 

the  Arcadian,  177. 

Htppocles,  ton  of  Mentppus,  Sit. 

fhnpocliis,  tyrant  of  Lampsactts,  866, 

Hippocrates  the  Athenian,  165.  his  at- 
tempt on  Mcgara,  106.  his  harangue, 
TO.  kill*}  at  the  battle  of  Deltum, 
«6.  tyrant  of  Gela,H6. 
-the* — " — 


llippoksehiilas,  I7& 
If  ipponicus,  tIS. 
Hipponoidas,  156. 
Histicans,  66. 
Ili*tiodorus,  III. 
Homer,  1,6,7,161. 
Ilvseans,  lit. 
llvblcans.441. 
Ilyblo,  171. 
llyccara.418. 
Ilylias,  the  river,  471. 
llvperbolns,556. 
lly»ie,l?l,H6. 

latysus,  517. 

lapygia.  470. 

U«us,  5*>. 

I'wrians,  177. 

Icarus,  174. 

Irthy*.  promontory  of,  167. 

Itf  a.  139.  Ml. 

Idacus,  579. 

Mnmcne,  136. 115. 

Ill)  nans,  15, 17,161. 

Itttbrians,  161, 146.  Ill,  467. 

Inarus.  a  Libyan  ting,  revolts  from  the 
Persian  monarch,  61.  mealed,  64. 

Inessa,  116. 

lolaus,  17. 

lolaus,  H3fH5. 
.  Ionia,  1, 6. 

lotuans,4.  had  a  great  fleet  In  the  reign 
of  Cyrus,  and  were  masters  at  sea,  1. 
subdued  by  Cyrus,  16.  revolt,  67.  ene- 
mies to  the  Dorians,  416.  used  to  16- 
scmble  at  Delos,  116. 

'pneans,  111. 

J*archidas,  18. 

Iwhagora*.  106,  H3,  115. 

hoc  rates,  141. 

hthmionicus,  HI,  116. 

htone,  111,155. 

Italus,  178. 

Italy,  8,11, 64. 

Itamcnes,  177. 

Iihome,  revolt  of  the  HeloU  at,  66. 

Itoiueans,  HI. 

Uys,  168. 

Jetsi,456. 

luno,  templet  of,  1ft,  166, 107, 167. 
Jupiter,  temples  of,  on  lthonM.66. 
MiUehiui,  feaUvil  of,  74, 


their  power  In  Fik> 


Labdaran,441. 


nonnesus,  6.  their  dress,  4.  were  tho 
flrst  who  stripped  in  the  public  games. 
4.  demolished  tyrants.  11.  origin  of 
their  great  war  with  the  Athenians, 
15.  deluded  by  Thcmistoclcs,  54.  ac- 
cuse him,  43.  war  against  their  He- 
lots, 60.  at  war  with  the  Athenians, 
61.  and  the  Dorians,  1*.  beat  the  Ath- 
enians at  Tanas ra,  61.  make  a  truce 
for  Ave  years,  65.  begin  the  holy  war. 
is.  make  a  thirty  years'  truce  with 
the  Athenians,  66.  consult  about  the 
Pcloponnesian  war,  48.  determine  for 
it.  51.  send  embassies  to  Athens  to 
spin  out  time,  71.  invade  Attica,  66. 
assign  Thyrca  to  the  jEgtneUe,  106. 
Invade  Attica,  118.  make  war  on 
Zacynthus,  111.  march  to  Platssa, 
and  besiege  it,  114.  invade  Acarna- 
ma,  140.  naht  at  sea,  141.  their  project 
to  seise  the  Pirmus,  151.  invade  At- 
tica, 159.  resolves  to  succor  the  MHy- 
lcnican8.66.bccomc  mastcrsof  Platam, 
190.  put  the  Platicans  to  death,  101. 
beat  the  Corcyreans  at  sea.  105.  send 
a  colony  to  lleraclca,  114.  their  expe- 
dition against  the  Amphilochian*,119. 
iuvadc  Attica,  199.  their  endeavors  to 
recover  Pylus,  131.  send  an  embassy 
to  Athens  to  solicit  a  peace,  138.  van- 
quished in  Sphacteria,147.  make  away 
with  1000  llclots,  175.  take  Amphipo- 
lis,  190.  make  peace  with  the  Athen- 
ians, 195,  Ml.  march  into  Arcadia, 
130.  forbid  to  assist  at  the  Olympic 
games,  143.  succor  the  Eptdaurians, 
#48.  gain  a  victory  at  Mantinea,  156. 
determine  to  succor  the  Syracusans, 
440.  fortify  Dccelea,  is.  succor  tho 
Chians,  516.  enter  into  league  with 
the  Persian  monarch,  HI,  611,  647. 
tako  lasus,  618.  flght  with  and  beat 
the  Athenians,  516.  seiae  Rhodes,  517. 
are  beaten  In  the  sea-aght  of  Cynoa- 
scma,  579. 

Lacedasmonius,  eon  of  Clmon,  IB. 

Laches,  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  m  Sicily,  111,  m,  H6,  makes 
war  on  Mete,  111.  defeata  the  Lo- 
crians,  HO. 

Lacon  speaks  in  behalf  of  Uw  Pmf  I, 
190. 

Laconia,  114,161,116,156. 

Lade,  HI. 

LsBspodias,  446, 661 

Lamachus,  loseth  a  squadron,  171.  ont 
of  tho  three  commanders  to  Sicily, 


HI.  his  opinion  at  n 

409.  killed,  446. 
Lamia,  179. 

Lampon,  HI.  H6.     ^  _ 
Lampsacus,  81, 415, 54* 
UoAcium.107. 
Laphtlus,  m,  HI 

166. 


of  war, 
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L*archus,  136. 

LsWrtfltTrtt 

Lecythus,  894. 

Lemnians,  Mi,  IIS.   accompany  the 

Athenians  to  Sicily,  4*7. 
Lemnos,  67,  110. 
Leocorium,  IS. 
Leocrates.  St. 
Leon  the  Uccdemonian,  S14t  Ml,  MS. 

the  Athenian,  383, 3*3, 684, 643. 

Leontinei  MS.  at  war  with  the  6yracu< 

•ant,  til.  in  sedition,  111. 
Leotychides,  SS. 
Lepreura,  SSO,  SIS. 
Lerus,  687. 

Lesbians,  It,  67,  ISO.  161,  836,  Sit. 
Lcucadians  aid  the  Corinthians  afainst 

tho  Corcyrvans,  16, 17. 
Lcucas,l9,  140.  tlS,  447. 
Leucoiuum,  585. 
Leuctra  of  Arcadia,  346. 
Leucnuna,  19,39,  St. 
Lichas,  an  Olympic  victor,  but  scourged, 

346.  his  embassies,  364,  S6S.  public  host 

of  the  Argues,  is.  his  dispute  with 

Tissaphcnics,  536, 963,  his  death,  it, 
Ligunaus,  377. 
Limnxa,  Ml,  883. 
Lindii,  3T9,  537. 
Lipara.  Sit. 

Loch  Epizephyrii.  449. 
Oxolii:,  4.  lose  Naupactus,  61. 

confederate  with  the  Alheuians,  SS9. 
Loryini,  536. 
Lycasum,  390. 
Lycophron,  144,  tftl. 
Lynccstat,  165,  675. 
Lyncus,  pass  of,  873, 300. 
Lysiclcs,  100. 

Lysimelcia,  the  marsh,  489. 
Lysistratus,  SOS. 

Macarius,  816.  killed,  ttS. 

Macedonia,  Athenian  expedition  to,  S3. 

Machaon,  143. 

Ilamudcr,  160,  M7. 

Matdians,  134. 

Mamalia,  3M. 

Magnesia  of  Asia.  88,  SIS* 

Males,  160,  854.  5M. 

Mantineans,  833.  tM.  war  with  the  Te 
geataj,  307,  make  alliance  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  336.  at  war  with  the  Lacedsj 
monians,  333.  renew  the  peace  with 
them,  3M.  mercenaries,  468. 

Marathon,  11,44,416. 

Mars9a,6l. 

Marat  hussa,  330. 

Mecybernrcans,  3S1 

Medcon.  ttt. 

Medes,  11,  tT. 

Megaba'.es,  76. 

Megabazus  the  Persian,  M.  son  of 
Zopyrus,  tS. 

Megareans,  their  revolt  from  the  Co- 
rinthians, 61, 6t.  from  the  Athenians, 
66.  aid  the  Corinthians  against  Cor 


cyra,  17,69.  prc4iibtted  the  harbors  and 
markets  oTAthene,  SO,  63.  scheme 
to  betray  their  city  to  the  Athenians, 
S63.  demolish  their  long  walls,  SOS. 

Melancridas,  SI6. 

Melantbus.  614. 

Meleas,  161. 

Melcsander,  133. 

Melesippus,  63, 96. 

Mclians,  t!4.  their  conference  with  the 
Athenians,  367.  besieged,  376.  reduced, 

Mclilia.  tTS. 

Mclos.tfl3,5M. 

Memphis,  61,  M, 

Mcnander.  an  Athenian  commander  in 

Sicily,  456,  477, 496. 
Mcnas,  3t3,  335. 
Mende,  831,  W0, 303. 
Menccolus,  3»n. 
Mcncc  rates,  696. 


Mcncduu*.  t!6,  883. 

Menon,  106. 

Mcsaana,  889. 

Mcssanians  of  Sicily,  SIS,  SIS. 

Mcssapians,  816,  470. 

M esse nmn s  of  Peloponnesus,  ejected 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  61.  settled  by 
the  Athenians  at  Naupactus,  •*.  take 
Pheia,  107. 

Metagencs,  StS. 

Metapontines,  470,460. 

Mcthono,  106, 853,  388. 

Miihydnum,  350. 

Meihymncans,  159, 467,  StS,  677. 

Miciadcs,  89. 

Milesians,  their  war  with  the  Bamians. 
67.  beut  the  A rgives, 386.  demolish  the 
fort  built  by  Tissaphernes,  368. 

Mindarus,  the  Lacedemonian  admiral, 
503,  576.  defeated.  579, 

Minerva,  temples  of,  79, 101, 80S. 

Minoa,  island  of,  160, 866, 896. 

Minos,  his  naval  power,  3. 5.' 

Mity lemeans,  revolt  from  the  Athenians, 
159,  their  speech  at  Olympta,  168.  re- 
duced, 174.  ordered  to  be  massacred, 
176.  debate  on  its  ciecutioo,  •*.  f 
termanded,  166. 

Molossians,  141. 

Molycriuin,  144. 143. 

Molycnium,  819. 

Morgantina,  865. 

Mycalc,  53, 550. 

Mycalcssians  massacred,  467* 

Mycena?,  6. 

Myconus,  174. 

Mygdonia,35, 155. 

My  he,  813. 

Myoneans,  816. 

Myonnesus,  176. 

Myrcintans,390,318. 

Myronides,63,63,S63. 

Myrrhine,  413. 

Myrtilus,  383, 883. 

Myscon.SM. 
Myus,  63, 160. 
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Orncans,  396,981. 
Omnia,*,  919. 
OrnMus,  141. 
Oropiaiw,  I  Ml.  904, 548. 
Ornpgs,  313,  984,  400. 
Oscius,  the  river,  15*. 


Pnchcs,  went  by  the  Athenian!  to  redoee 
Mitylcne,  168,  takes  It,  174.  and  No* 
titim,  177.  nnd  Pyrrha  and  Ercsue,  •*. 

Piuonmns,  153. 154. 

I'iiQondn*.  his  haranguctAthe  Bctotlans, 
9»l.  winn  the  battle  of  PcliUffl,  984. 

Palojrcaits,  100. 

Pale,  17. 


Nauclide*,  90. 

Naupactuft.61,  146,  144,918,997, 979, 400. 
Naxians,  36,  943,  favor  the  Athenian!, 
4tn,  487,  vanquish  tho  Mcsscnians, 
943. 
Kcapolis.  483. 
Nema,  :<30. 

Nrodamodo*.  339,  356. 460. 489.  614. 
Neptune,  tctnplea  of,  73, 906, 653. 
Nencus,  163. 
Ncstus,  the  river,  153. 
Niranor,  141. 
Nirisus,  90H. 
Niriwlcs,  907. 

Kmns,  son  of  Niceratus,  180,913,943, 

9S3. 958, 908, 305, 310. 349.  his  speeches,'  Palcans,  100. 

3**,  301,  491. 401, 303.  named  for  the  Pallrn?,  iMhmtii  of,  34, 98, 996. 

command  in  Sicily,  389.  his  opinion  at  Pami  litis,  370. 

a  council  of  war,  408.  defeats  the  8yra-  Pnmphylia,  50. 

eitsans,  493,  446.  his  strataaem,  446.  Pannctiim.  310,  399, 933. 

Irfl  in  the  sole  command,  447.  his  let-  Pana»i,  157. 

Patircrus,  973. 

Panathennie  procession,  19, 414. 
Pandinn,  W0. 
Piuicrcus,  155. 

Pnnormus  of  Aehala,  143.  of  Miletus,  694. 
Puittacyas,  the  river,  379. 
Pnrnliaiis,  914. 
Paralus,  the  vessel,  636. 
Para  varans.  141. 
Parnassus,  916. 
Parnos,  Mount,  106, 984, 
Pnrrhasia,  333. 
Pasltclidns,  307, 310. 
Pntnios,  177. 
Paine,  143. 

Pausanfas,  captain-general  of  Greece* 
96.  subdues  Cyprus,  97.  besieges  By- 
Hintium.tt.growsatyrant,  it.  recalled 
and  tried  at  Sparta,  is.  returns  to  tffe 
Hellespont,  73.  his  letter  to  Xerxes, 76. 
driven  from  Byzantium,  77.  betrayed. 
78.  starved  to  death,  79. 
Pedaritus,  998, 930, 946. 
Pcmr.61.63,69,66,909. 
Prlnsffi,  3. 
Pclasgium,  the,  109. 
Pella,  155, 156. 

Peloponncsians,  their  colonies,  6—9. 
their  character,  84.  originally  Dorians, 
490.  their  war  with  the  Athenians,  tea 

Athenians  and  I 

Pelops,  6 

Pclorus.  Cape.  949. 
Pcparcthus,  919. 
Pencbians,  974. 


ter  to  the  Athenians,  494.  refuses  to 
raise  the  seiire  of  Syracuse,  481.  raises 
the  sirge,  900.  surrenders  to  Gy lip- 
pus.  508.  nut  to  death,  600. 

the  Cretan  of  Oortys,  143. 

Niro.400. 

Nicniaiis.  131. 

Nicomachus,  970. 

Nicomedcs,  sou  of  Ctoonibrotas,  63. 

Nironidns,  973. 

Kicostratus,  aid  the  popular  faction  at 
Corcyra.  904.  takes  Cythera,  966. 996 
takes  Mcndc,  309.  besiegta  Scione 
399. 

Nile,  the  river,  61. 

Nisa-a,  61. 66. 110, 161, 996, 996, 991. 

Notiuin,  177. 

Kymphodorus,  108. 

Oilomanti.  137. 

(Mry*a?.  108, 9*7. 

fEanthians,  818. 

CEncon.  910. 

CKncr,  69. 103. 

(Enn|iliyta.  63, 983. 

f»ymc,  990. 

f>:ta?ans,  913. 

Oh  h icans,  60. 

Olpsans,  918, 

Olvmpia,  70, 169, 991 

Olympic  Games,  4, 73. 

Olympieum,  439, 474. 

Olympus,  974. 

Olynthians,  373. 

Olynthus,  33,  37, 139, 909, 991 

Onasiinus.  908. 

Oncum,  Mount,  964. 

Onomacles,  696, 699. 

Ophioneans.  916. 

Opicars,  371 

Opus,  110. 

Orcnomenot,  66,919, 979, 939. 

Orestes,  ton  of  Echecretkias,  61 

Orestbeum.  934. 

Orestians.  141. 

Oreua,  674. 


Perdteras,  king  of  Macedonia,  hit  po- 
litical turns,  34, 36, 97, 169.  invadedby 
Bitatect,  191  in  conjunction  with 
Brasidat  invades  Arrhibarat,  979,  300. 
quarrels  with  Brasfclas,  304.  makes* 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  309.  is  again 
their  ei 


i  tho  Athenians,  66. 
66.  and  Samoa,  67. 


conquers  Euboa, 

hit  speech  for  war,  83.  makes  the  fu- 
neral oration,  HI.  hii  speech  in  da- 
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fcnee  of  himself,  lift,  kit  death  taditnthls^  ami 
.~  ...  PMsausTBo, 


character.130,  III. 
Perieres,380, 
Perimei,M,914. 
Perseus,*. 
Persians,  at  Thermopylae  098.  their 

noble  custom,  156 
Phacium,  974. 
Phsteeians,  la. 
Phssai.  111. 

Phaeinls,  priestess  of  Juno,  107, 
Phajres,!**. 
Pnalerus.  the,  at. 
Pualius7l5. 
Phans9,595. 
Phanomachus,  IH 
Phausteus.  979. 
Phanotis,  979. 

Pharnabasus,  515, 534,  600, 170. 
Pharnaces,  132, 309. 
Phartalians,  100. 
Pharsalus,  05; 
Phaselis,  133, 507. 
Pbeia,  in  EJis,  107. 
Plicratans,  100. 

Philip  brother  to  Perdiecas,  05. 30, 151 
Philippus,  tbe  Laccdssmonian,  MO,  500, 

PhUocharidas,998,  MS,  Ml 
Philoctetis,  7. 
Pldiasians,  17, 440. 

Pboceans,  found  MassaUa,  0.  beat  the 
Carthaginians  at  sea,  is. 


Phocians,  at  war  with  the  Dorians,  03. 
recover  the  temple  of  Delphi,  00. 

Phoenicians,  exercised  piracy,  5.  in- 
habited the  isles,  is.  had  settlements 
in  Sicily,  378. 

Phauiippus,  9117. 

Pliorinio,  an  Athenian  commander.  38, 
08, 100.  commands  their  fleet  at  Nau- 
pactus,  133.  beats  the  Peloponnesians 
at  sea,  144.  prepare  for  a  second  en- 

.  gagement,  145.  his  harangue,  147. 
beats  them  again,  150. 

Photys,  141. 

Phry  nicus,  530.  his  intrigue  against  Alci- 
biudcs,  513.  deprived  of  the  command, 
545.  is  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  553, 
508.  is  at sassinated,  570. 

Phry  nu.  515. 

Phthiotis,  3. 

Phyrcus.  315. 

Pliysca,  155. 

Phytia,  333. 

Pierians.  155. 

Pindus,  Mount,  157. 

Pinsus,  03, 100, 151, 336, 370. 

Plunder,  overturns  the  democracy  at 
Athens,  545,  519,500.  flies  to  Deeclea, 
570. 

Pisistratus.the  tyrant,  13,330. 413.  puri- 
fies Delos,  330.  dies  an  old  man,  413. 

■  the  son  of  Hippies,  413.  dedi- 

cated altars,  i*. 

Pisuthnes,  07. 170, 177. 

Pilanensian  Lochus,  11 


Plataans,  confederate  with  Athens,  30. 
beseiged,  134.  a  body  of  them  make 
their  escape,  170.  surrender,  173l  their 
speech  to  the  Laredaunonians,  100. 
aro  put  to  death,  001. 

Pleistarchus.77. 

Pleutionaz,  sing  of  Sparta,  03, 00.  ban- 
ished, 104.  restored,  3197*33,  333, 301. 

Pleistolas,  399. 

Plemyrium,  451, 401. 

Pleuron,  910. 

Policbna,  M4. 

Polichnila,  145. 

Polios,  313. 

Polhs,  131. 

Polyanthcs,  471. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  powerful 
at  sea,  9.  consecrates  Jthenea  to  the 
Delian  Apollo,  i0. 

PolydsmKlas,  300,303. 

Polymedcs,  100. 

Potamis,  564. 

Potidssans,  originally  from  Cofuitu,  M. 
revolt  from  the  Athenians,  M.  de- 
feated, 37.  beseiged,  i».  135.  surren- 
der, 134. 

Potidanea,  310. 

Piisiat,  194,440,573. 

Pncne,  07. 

Procles,  919, 919,393. 

Procne,  108. 

Pronwans,  109. 

Proschuam,  919, 999. 

Prosopis,  island  of,  M. 

Protc,  island  of,  9M. 

Proteus,  son  of  Epicles,  10, 1M. 

Proscnus,  990. 

Ptileum,  339,  595, 630. 

Ptwodorus,  979. 

Ptyclua,  island  of,  955. 

Pydna,  30, 81. 


Pygrasiuns,  100. 
Pylus.f 


230.375,310. 

Pyrrha,  168. 173, 177, 594. 

Pystilus,  379. 

Pylhangcliis,  90. 

Pythen,  447, 449,  497. 

Pylhia,  339. 

Pythodorus,  the  archon  at  Athene,  90* 

the  son  of  Uolochus,  in  the  command, 

997,  393, 448.  banished,  905. 

Ramphio,  83,317. 

Rhegians,  911.  attacked  by  the  Loeriaes, 
939.  neutral  in  the  tficUian  war,  407. 
Rheiti,  104, 253. 
Rhenca,  9,  920. 
Rhium.  144. 145. 
Rhodians,  Doric  by  i 
Rhodo|ic,  153. 
RlKCtcum.  958, 578. 
Rhypa,471. 

Sabylinthus,  141. 
Sacco,  360, 
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Badocas,  ton  of  Sitaleet,  IM.  made  t 
rttisen  of  Athens,  ft. 

Balsrthus,  ienl  to  Mrtvlene,  171.  taken 
prisoner  and  put  todeath  by  the  Athe- 
n»M,  178. 

Salammia,  the  tirireme,  MS,  411. 

Salamis,  44, 81, 1*1  in  Cyprus,  03, 

ttalynthus,  king  of  the  Agnsane,  US, 
117,171. 

Sanwenns,  101,  It*. 

Samians,  1, 16.  conquered  by  the  Athe- 
nian!, 07.  their  insurrection,  MX 

Sasninthus,  III. 

Sanditit,  109. 

Vane,  Ml. 

8ardis,07. 

Sargeus,  401. 

ficandca,  ISO. 

Bcroneans.  of  the  Peltate,  originally 
from  Peloponnesus,  198,  revolt  ft. 
crown  Brasidas,  199.  reduced  end  se- 
verely treated  by  the  AC 

Srirontdes,  5M,  MS. 

Scirphondas,  408. 

Pcolus,  III. 

Sromtus,  Mount,  IS3. 

Srylteuni,  347. 

Sryrotj  58. 

•Pcgotaas,  380. 401. 

Selinuntincs.  489.  at  war  with  the  8e- 
■eaten*,  380. 

Sclintis,  379,  408. 

Sermylians.  39,  111 

Hcrtos,  S3,  S49,  S78. 

Seuthcs,  IS4,  succeeds  Sltalcee  m  the 
kingdom  of  Odry*sB.M7  marrlea  the 
sister  of  Pcrdtecas,  137. 

ficanas,  4IS. 

Firnnians,  177. 

Hiccls,  176, 434. 

Sicilians,  IIS. 

Hicily.8,  9, 11,13,04. 

Kieyonlans,  16, 04,  OS,  00, 187. 

*nlusaa,5». 

Kiffeum,  410, 078. 

Simus,  380. 

Singmans,  3M. 

Simians,  154. 

Siptas,  179, 179. 

Sitatces,  king  of  Thrace,  106.  ally  to  the 
Athenians,  109, 1H.rnradet  the  Mace- 
donians, ISt.  his  power,  153. 
quered  by  the  Triballians,  M7. 

Socrates,  son  of  Antlgenes,  100. 

Sollium,  109,  110,339. 

fohmnHiU,***. 

eopnoctes,  son  of  Sotti  alkies,  Ml  

to  Bieily.MO.  hie  acta  at  Ctoroyra,***. 

banished  from  Athens,  MS. 
Sparta.  70. 
Spertoius,  ISO,  IM. 
Sphaetorie,  IM. 
"Uges,  Ml. 
Stagirus,  179,  III,  IM. 
Jtesagoras,06. 
■thenelaklas,  his  speech  at  Sparta  on 

war  with  the  Athenians,  M. 


Stratodcimis,  lit. 

Stratomce,  157. 

Stratus,  141. 157,  IM. 

Strombichides,  SM.  his  eiploito,  MO, 

S49.  ^ 

Stroniryie,  III. 
Strophacus,  171. 

Strymon,  the  river,  M,  133,  M7,  ML 
Styphon,  MI. 
Styrians,  487. 
Suntum,  514. 
Sybota,  the  island.  M,  M. 

port  of  Thesprotif,  31,31,  M, 

305. 
9yca,  443. 
8)  me,  S3S. 
Syracusans,  at  war  with  the  Leonttnes, 

II I .  are  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  Ml. 

draw  up  against  the  Athenians,  4M 

'  rbatt 

rythe     

dors  to  Camarina,4M.  to  Corinth  and 


prepare  forbattle,  ia.  are  defeated,  4M. 
fortify " 


r  their  city,  4M.  send 


Sparta,  435.  engage  and  are  defeated 
by  the  Athenians,  441, 44S.  raise  their 
counterworks,  444.  are  about  treating 
with  Nicias,  447.  prepare  their  fleet, 
401,  attack  the  Athenians  by  land  and 
sea,  403, 474.  erect  two  trophies,  4M. 
prepare  again  for  an  engagement,  4M. 
defeat  fhem  again,  ft.  prepare  for  the 
last  battle,  490.  engage,  497.  are  vic- 
torious, 499.  stop  the  Athenians  by  a 
stratagem,  SOI.  pursue  them  and  take 
them  all  prisoners,  507.  send  aid  to 
the  Peloponnesiana,  OM,  079. 

Tsmarus,  temple  of  Neptune  at,  75.    • 
Tamos,  SM,  SOS. 
Tantalus,  a  " 

er,MI. 
Tarentum,  407, 447. 
Tanagra,  03.  Ill,  171, 407. 
Taulantit,  IS.  , 

Taurus,  196. 
Teeeans.  fight  with  the  Mantineans,  M7. 

TellS.'m.MS, 
Temenidss,  1 55.  i 

Tenedians,  ISO,  487.   . 
Tenians,  407,  SM,  554. 
Teres,  father  of  Sitaleet,  108.  gets  the 
kingdom  of  Odrysss,  ft.  enlarges  it,  ft. 
Tereut,  106. 

Tertas,  the  river,  410, 441. 
Terinsmn  Gulf,  447. 
Teutiaplua,  17S. 
TeutlueaaJUO. 

Tharypua,  ktngohhej 
lastans,  revolt  from  At 


141. 


Thi 

feated,  ft.  beg  aid  from  the 

_monians,  ft.  surrender,  00. 

Thasoa,MI,SS0. 

Theametos,  IM. 

i  neagenes,  7#.  * 

Thebans,  17.  surprise  Phttme,  M.  their 
apeach  to  the  LacedsusMmtane^gainst 
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feaea  of  himself,  196.  kit  dot*  tad  PitbJoa, mitt. 
efeanctorJ 130,  III.  ftttaeua75o. 

Perim^00,014. 

Persians,  at  Tnenaopyua,  966,  their 

■*-,MI 


Phaeium,  174. 

Phsreciana,  16. 

Phsai.SII. 

Phaeinis,  priestess  of 

Phajree,  166. 

Phalerue.  Dm,  it. 

PhaUuiVl*. 

Phans,  MS. 

Phaaomachus ,  134 

Phausteus.  170. 

Phanotis,  979. 

Pharnabaaus.  616,  AM,  600,  070. 

Pharnaces,  Ifti  306. 

Pharsalians,  100. 

Pharsalus ,  6ft: 

Phaselis,  133,  M7. 

Pheia,  to  Elis,  107. 

Plierasans,  100. 

Philifr,  brother  to  Perdieces,  06.  00,  169, 

Phijippus,  the  l,arsde>mooian,  Mi,  000, 

Phrtocharidas,990,  III,  Ml, 

Philoctet-sTT.  , 

Pldiasians,  17, 440. 

Phoceani,  found  Mseealla,0,  boat  the 

Carthaginians  at  see,  la. 
Phocians,  at  war  with  the  Dorians,  00. 

recover  the  temple  of  Delphi,  00. 


PUUMoa,  eonfaaerata  Willi  AiOMa,  00. 
beeeiged,  134.  a  body  of  thorn  amaho 
their  escape,  170.  aurreoder,  179L  their 
apeech  to  the  1^*^^— ^  lee. 
aro  put  to  death,  001. 

Pleistarch 

Pleu 


hue.  77. 
ax,  king 


Phoenicians,  ei  ere  wed  piracy!  0.  in , ... . _ 

jilted  the  isles,  16.  had  settlements  Protc,  island  of,  0)0. 


itionax,  king  of  Sparta,  03, 00.  baa- 
ed, 104.  restored,!!*, 000, SO, ON. 
Pleistolas,  303. 
Plemynum,46l,400. 
Pleuron,  010. 
Poltchna,  004. 
Polichnitm,  140. 
Pollea,  310. 
P0II11, 131. 
Polyanthcs,  471. 
Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  powerful 

at  tea,  0.  conaecraloe  Rnenea  to  the 

DelianApoUo,i6. 
Polydamulas,  300,300. 
Polymedes,  100. 
Potamis,  064. 
Potidssans,  originally  from  CormHh,  34. 

revolt  from  the  Athenians,  00.  do* 

fcoicd,  37.  beseiged,  10.  100. 

dcr,134. 
Potidanea,  010. 
l*t  isia},  104, 440, 070. 
Pnene,  07. 

Procles,  013, 010,000. 
Procne,  10*. 
Pronwans,  100. 
Proschuim,  910. 000. 
Prosopis,  island  of,  04. 


in  Sicily,  370. 
Phosnippus,  007. 
Plionnio,  an  Athenian  commander.  36, 

OS,  100.  commands  their  ieet  at  Nau- 

pectus,  133.  beau  the  Peloponnesians 

at  sea,  144.  prepare  for  a  second  on- 
,  gagement,   14ft.  his  harangue,  147. 

beats  them  again,  100. 
Photys,  141. 
Phry  nicus,  fttO.  his  Intrigue  against  Ala 

blades,  619.  deprived  of  the  command, 

64ft.  is  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  663, 
w  06b.  is  assassinated,  670. 
Phrynis,  61ft. 
Phthiotis,  3. 
Phyrcus.  310. 
Pliysca,  Iftft. 
Phytia,  999. 
Pierians.  Iftft. 
Pindus,  Mount,  107. 
Piranis,  60, 100, 151, 300, 070. 
Pisander,  overturns  the  democracy  at 

Athens,  04ft,  640, 600.  flies  to  Deeelea, 

676. 
Pisistratus,the  tyrant,  13,000. 410.  puri 

fics  Delos,  800.  dies  an  old  man,  410. 
.   ■  the  son  of  Hippies,  413.  dedi 

cated  altars,  16. 
Pisuthnes,07. 176,  177. 
Pitanensian  Lochus,  IS 


Proteas,  son  of  Epiclet,  96, 100. 

Proxenus,  900. 

Ptcleum,3»,696,630. 

Pto»odorus,  979. 

Plycuia.  island  of,  066. 

Pydna.36,61. 

Pygrasians,  106. 

Pylus,  930.  97ft,  310. 

Pyrrha,  168, 173,  177,  604. 

Pystilus,  370. 

Pythangcliis,  00. 

Pythen,  447, 440,  407. 

Pythia,  399. 

Pythodorus,  the  archon  at  Athena,  00l 

tho  son  of  bolochus.  intbecoouaaasL 

997,  393, 440.  banished,  96ft. 

Ramphia,  03.317. 

Rhegians.Olt.  aiisrked by  lbs  Locrleoe, 

990.  neutral  in  Uie  Sicilian  war,  ef~ 
Rheiti,  104, 9ft3 
Rhenca,  0,  990. 
Rhium.  144.  14ft 
Rhodians,  Doric  by 
Kliodo|>c,  Iftft. 
RlKctcurn.  960,  670. 
llbypa,4?l. 

Sabylinthus,  14 
Sacco,  SbO. 
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195,  deawlish  the  walls  Tichiussa,  eat. 
"  TilatS9ans,ift3- 


Thebes, 

Themistoclcs,  10. 4ft.  by  bit  advice  the 
battle  was  fought  in  the  strait  of  8ala- 
mis,  4ft.  is  MDt  embassador  to  Bparta. 
ft4.  deludes  tbe  Laoedauaonians,  •*. 
geu  tba  Long-walls  ami  Pirams  se- 
cured,  56.  bauished  Athens  by  tbe  os- 
iracism,  80.  resides  at  Argot,  ift.  ac- 
cused by  tbe  Lacedssinonians,  ift.  flies 
to  Corcyra,  is.  to  Admetus,  ift.  tbe  dan- 
ger be  escaped,  is.  bis  letter  to  tbe  lung 
of  Persia,  81.  bis  character,  89. 

Thcogcnes,  333, 33ft. 

Thcramenes  the  Athenian,  ftftS.  one  of 
those  whooverturnca  the  democracy, 
•ft.  turns  to  tbe  other  side,  ft67,  ft70. 

■  ■  ■  the  Laccilssmonian,  carries 

the  fleet  to  Asia,  437,  533. 

Therme,  3ft,  109. 

Thennon,  518. 

Thermopyiss,  150, 314, 350. 

Theseus,  100. 

Thespians,  441. 

Thcsprotis,  10.80,31. 

Thcssnlians,  drive  the  Dsotians  from 
Arne,8.  confederates  with  the  Athen- 
ians, 63.  send  thrm  aids,  ift.  10ft.  their 
form  of  government,  373.     • 

Thessalus,  brother  of  liippias,  13. 

Thessaly,  3. 

Thoncus,  573. 


Timagoras  of  Cymjcus,  ftlft,  lift,  ftM 

ofTegee,l31. 

Timanor,  18. 

Timocrates,  144,  kiUs  himself.  15ft. 

Timoxenus,  110. 

Tisamenus,  314. 

TisandcrJIIfl. 

Tisias,  307. 

Tissaphernes,  lieutenant  of  Darius,  ftlft. 
his  compacts  and  leagues  with  tbe 
Pcloponncsiana,  ftfll,  ftM,  ft47.  is  con- 
quered at  Miletus  by  tbe  Athenians, 
52ft.  fortifies  lasus,  ftift.  pays  the  1 


da?monian  ships,  ift.  lessens  their  pay 
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Thracians.  overthrow  the  Athenians,  50,1"  the  Odrytmns,  8b7. 
300.  are  free,  108.  their  sordid  custom. yT nitarria,  377. 
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massacre  at  Mycalessus,468. 
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Thyamus,  Mount,  333. 
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Trogilus,  443. 
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Trotilus/370. 
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Ulysses,  813. 
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commander  of  the  HeracleoU, 
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Zcuxidas,  333, 33ft. 
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